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Summary of politics.' 

Pcack.-- At last there really does ap¬ 

pear to be some prospect of this event. 
But, uncommon exertions are making, by 
the Ami-jacobin\yritersiu this country, to 
prevent it.. Their- language, is sudfa as to 
make me fear, that they,ate hot alone in 
their wishes,t and, therefore, it becomes us, 
who wish to see peace before we die, to 
endeavour to counteract their malignant ef- 

. forts.-The Declaration -of the , Allies 

was well calculated to move the gull of the 
Aptf-jacobins, whom we find, at last, to 
be half rs of the French nation, in a mass. 
■Mere,,-yulgar haters of a, whole nation; 
haters of 30 millions,of people, inhabiting 
the fairest and richest pan of the world, 
which is also the seat , of science and the 
arts, and of periect religious liberty. —- *- - 
The Anti-jacobins were lor war against the 
'.Republicans of France; they were for eter¬ 
nal war against them, because they acted 
upon what were called “ disorganizing 
“principles.” Well, but the French are 
no ' longer Republicans. They own the 
sway of au Emperor, whose crown is here¬ 
ditary. .Why, therefore, do they now wish 

for war with, France?-Is it becauseN i- 

poleoir is not a member of the old Jamify, 
and tiiat to sanction, hy treaty, a change of 
dynasty in France, might prove a most de¬ 
structive example?-Why, has out 

change of dynasty done us any harm ? Do 
not we boast of a change of dynasty? Our 
old family was supplanted by a new one; 
to wit; but the Illustrious House oj Bruns¬ 
wick , and we call the event a “ Glorious 
“ Revolution." Nay, a foreigner came here I 
to reign in the stead of our old discarded 
king, and that foreigner came, too, with 

foreign troops to assist him.-To/object, 

therefore, to peace with France, on account 
of the change in her dynasty, and to talk 
of conducing the war with her, in order to 
compel her to relinquish that change, would 
.exhibit us to the world in the light of the 
most inconsistent and most impudent people 
that ever breathed.—-r^Besides, are wenot 
mpw, even at this, moment, -sanctioning* iu 
die. ^most unequivvcal martner, a complete 


change of dynasty in Sweden? Have we 
not, by the most solemn act, at|d in the 
name of The Most 'Holy and Undivided Tri¬ 
nity, acknowledged Bernadolle, a French¬ 
man, and not long ago a private soldier in 
, the French armies, to be the lawful heir to 
the crown of.Sweden? Nay, have we not 
ceded to him, in that capacity, an island, 
, forming part of the territories formerly the 
i Bourbon’s territories ?-*—Still more re¬ 
cently have we not sanctioned a change, 
that is to say, a revolution, in the govern¬ 
ment of Holland? That -government has 
been, all of a sudden; changed from a Re¬ 
public to a Frincipallty, and we have ap¬ 
proved of the change.——- What, then, are 
the French alone not to- be permitted to 
make any change in’ their rulers, or in the 
nature of their government? What as¬ 
surance ! what insolence, in us,. to attempt 
to justify the continuance of war upon any 

such ground ?-But, perhaps, the most 

striking instance i$, our recognition of, and 
our war for, Ferdinand Fiji, as Kjhg of 
Spain, while his father is still glive I -.Wo 
have a right to do this/ as fitr as l know*; 
but, I am quire sure, .thatjvwinie Wedo 
this, we must be most unconscionably im¬ 
pudent, if we pretend, that , a change of 
rulers, out of the settled' course, in any 
country, is a justifiable ground.for ottr hos¬ 
tility to that country.——What ground, 
’then, is there for tie .wan-men to stand 
upon in their opposition to peace with 
France?——If the political,, principles of 
the French nation, and ,tfie change in her 
government'and rulers, no louger,afford the 
smallest pretence for an objection to treat 
with her for peace, it follows,. of course, 
that there now remain^ no objection except 
as to TERMS,; and,, our waif-men should 
have waited' till they could have plainly 
stated the j Terms, of the Allies,*before they 
proceeded to, prepossess the minds oft the 
people against, peace. -——This, however, is 
wfaatr they;havjs, not done. They have seiz¬ 
ed hold of the;Declari|tk»n of the Allies as a 
text wherewito deojaiov against the power 
of France. They nb longer judk of the 
principles of France. It is iter power that 
they »ro.nwv afraidof, at4#hat, too, at a 
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moment when they tell us, that Napoleon “ land. There is no doubt that he will 

is an .object of contempt!-Thus they “ leave no artifice unpractised toseparate us 

discover their insincerity; thus, by shifting “ and our Allies. In this attempt we trust 
their ground and belying their own asser- “ he will fail; for the Allies see and feel 
tions, they prove to us, that it is not safety “ that their truest interests consist in the 
they want, but war. They profit from “ closest and most intimate alliance with 

the war; and, that is their sole real objec- “ this country. --But the Allies should 

tion to peace.-The following publica- “ guard against their generous feelings; 

lion, in the Courier of the 25th Dec., is “ they should not be hurried into conditions 
well worthy of the reader’s attention, espe- “ of, peace less than, their situation and 
dally if he bear in mind the real source “ safety entitle them to claim. By peace, 

whence it has issued.-He will be “ France will gain every thing. She will 

amused with the confusion purposely intro- “ regain at least 300,000of her best troops, 
duced as to us, and the Allies; and with u one-half of her best officers, and seamen 
the shifts, to which the writer is driven, in 11 sufficient to man 50 sail of the line. The 
order to make out a preliminary objection “ obstinacy and rashness of Buonaparte 
to peace. And,- then, the softened lone 44 have thrown away the military means of 
which follows the melancholy supposition, 44 France. Never again can Europe ex- 
that the Allies may be disposed to treat “ peel to find her so stripped of an army, 
separately, and to leave us in the lurch, “ so exhausted in her finances: never again 
notwithstanding the observation, said, in “ can Europe expect to see a more formi- 
the news-papers, to have been made, the “ dable and victorious force opposed to 
other day, by the Duke of Clarence, just (( France. The crisis is great, it is in fa- 
after he told the company, at the Scotch “ vour of the Allies, not only beyond ex- 
Dinner, that he was a Scotch Prince and a “ pectation, but beyond calculation, and if 
German Prince too. The observation was: “ they do not reap the full advantage of it, 
that we had successfully fought all Europe, 44 they may soon pay dearly for their folly, 
single-handed. Why, then, does this cow- “ In six months after a peace, France may 
ardiy writer soften his tone in case the Al- “ have fifty sail of the line, well manned, 
lies, or any considerable member of the al- “ and an army of half a million of men , 

liance, should secede?-But, let us now J “ commanded by agreaCmilitarygenius. One 

hear this writer, keeping in mind the pro- ! 44 victory may again give him possession of 
bable fact, that he is no more than the I “ Vienna, and Europe may be re plunged 

mereinouth-piece of others.- 44 We ob- j 44 in all the miseries which it is now in her 

“ serve in the set of Frankfort Papers we 44 power to erect an effectual barrier against. 
“ have received, that Austria has repub- | “ This barrier is the ancient limits of 
“ lished, in a Supplement to the Fiunkforl ! “ France, as existing in 1780. Even those 
41 Gazelle of the 22d November, the l)e- j “ limits have been found too powerful for 
44 deration she issued last August. The j 44 the balance of power in Europe, and 
44 motives that have led to the republicalion ! “ shall we increase them now we can reduce 
44 of this document , we are unable lo ex- 44 them to a state of fair preponderance? If 
44 plain. -We may be sure, however, that j 44 Buonaparte refuses such conditions, the 
“ it has been done designedly. Surely , “ Allies should occupy Paris, restore the 
44 Austria cannot mean that she republishes ! “ Bourbon Family, re-create the Royal 
44 it to shew that in November her demands i “ Party, and effect their purpose by that 
44 and conditions remain the same as they , 14 means. The restoration of the Bourbons 
44 were in August. In that declaration it I 44 might not, indeed, he made a sine qua 
44 is stated, that if a general peace could 44 non al present, but we should never for- 
44 net be made, a preliminary continental 44 get that that measure alone can afford 
« peace might be negotiated. Is such a de- “ well-founded hopes of a permanent peace. 
“ sign in contemplation now* Does Buo- 44 But perhaps some of the Allies would 
44 naparte wish to draw the Continental 44 not concur in insisting on conditions to 
44 Powers into a separate peace, and is this 44 the extent of reducing France to her an- 
44 the cause of Lord Castlereagh’s visit to 44 cient limits. In that case we must take 
M the Continent? We remark in the 4t just as much as the Alliance collectively 
44 Speech a bitterness against England, and 44 will demand. We must take conditions 
44 we recollect that in a previous Speech to 14 far short of those which safety requires, 
4t tlie Senate, he had attempted to pique 44 and power enables us to dictate* rather 
44 the Continental Sovereigns with saying, 44 than allow the secession of any material 
44 that their opinions were directed by Eng- “ Member from the Alliance, Should 
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** more than: her ancient limits be granted 
“ to France, Ministers will of course be 
** prepaid to shew that they would have 
“ insisted on better terms coufd they have 
“ prevailed on the Alliance collectively to 
“ have concurred with them. If not they 
“ are undone; the country will execrate 
“ them, and two-thirds oi the Opposition 
“ will arraigu them. The Opposition are 
<e now laying in wait in hopes that, instilh- 
“ cient terms of peace will bring them into 
“ power. 77ie country expects that the 
f* terms wilt be sufficient. It is cxtrava- 
“ gant, if not visionary, to hope that France 
“ can ever again be found so weak while 
“ the Allies are so strong. It is highly 
“ improbable that so favourable a crisis can 
“ ever again occur. Let us take full ad- 
“ vantage of it, and not leave occasion for 
reproaching ourselves hereafter with a 
“ silly generosity to an enemy, whose high- 
“ est triumphs inspired him only with a 
“ keener appetite for conquest, blood, and 
“ rapine. Buonaparte must hale Austria 
“ so deeply, that if he again masters her, 
“ he will extinguish her: and a very short 
“ time may place it in his power to revenge 
“ himself for the humiliating condition to 

which she has now brought him."- 

We will take this article in its own order; I 
for, looking upon the writer as a mouth - 

piece, it is of considerable importance.- 

He is at loss to explain the motives of Aus¬ 
tria in causing her former Declaration to be 
republished now; and says, “ surely” her 
demands and conditions cannot remain the 
same as they were in August! Perhaps they 
do not remain the same precisely ; but, it 
is probable, that they do not very widely 
differ; and, indeed, the republicatiou o( 
the declaration of August is a strong pre¬ 
sumptive proof that such is the fact.- In 

August Austria proposed the negotiating of 
a Preliminary Continental peace, in case a 
general peace could not be made. That is 
to say, in case England would not agree to 
such a peace as the maritime states were 
willing to agree to, Austria proposed the 
negociating of a peace on the land. There 
is no other sense in the words; and, in¬ 
deed, it is not reasonable to suppose, that 
all the nations of Europe; that 150 mil¬ 
lions of people are to live for years longer 
in a state of warfare, their seyeral homes 
alternately exposed to plunder and violence, 
and their blood continually ^exposed to be 
shed, merely on account of tjhe commer¬ 
cial interests of this Island.-We are 

told by this eternal-war man, that Austria 
must now see, that her “ truest interest 
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“ consists in the closest and most intimate 
“ connexion with this country,” and that, 
therefore, no design of a separate peace can 

be entertained.-Why, I doubt, how, 

for my part, whether the Court of Vienna 
will see the thing in this light, I should 
riot be at all surprised, if there were per¬ 
sons in that Court to assert, that it was to 
her connexions with this country, that 
Austria owed all her losses and disgrace in 
former wars for ,the last 20 years; arid, 
that now is the time, before it be too late, 

for her to detach herself from us.-But, 

it is absurd to suppose that all the Allies 
can find it their interest to be so closely allied 
tous. Tons, and what are we? This presump¬ 
tuous man says, in a subsequent paragraph, 
that, if it had not been for us the Allies would 
have been in a very different situation . 
True, they will probably say; for, if it 
had not been for you, we should never have 
been in the situation from which, by our 
blood, we have now been rescued. Yes, 
there will not be wanting people, even in 
Russia, to remark, that London was quite 

safe, while Moscow was in flames. . . 

The Allies, this everlasting-war man says, 
should “ guaid against then generous feel - 
“ ings." (Kind gentleman 1} For, says 
he, “ by peace France will gain a great 
“army, and SEAMEN TO MAN 50 
“ SHIPS OF THE LINE. In six months 
“ after peace she may have 50 ships of (he 
“ line well manned.” Well! And what 
is that to the Allies ? IIovv does this man 
know, that some of the Allies do not wish 
to see France witli 50 ships of the line well 
mauned ? How does he know, that there 
is nothing they would more avoid titan to 

destroy the navy of France?-We are 

always, as I said before, smelling after the 
French ships. We shall be deceived about 
these French ships.-It is very wonder¬ 

ful (if any thing in the impudence of these 
men can be wonderful), that our writers 
who arc for eternal war, never seem to re¬ 
flect on our fleets; on our conquests; on 
our aggrandizement. And, do they really 
believe ? I should not wonder if their pre¬ 
sumption were to go that length. Do they 
really and in good earnest; can they seri¬ 
ously believe, that the Allies mean to be 
urged on by us to cripple Frabce (supposing 
them to have the power), and to destroy 
her last ship, while we are to be quietly 
left in possession of all the colonies of the 
world, together with thefleets q 1 Holland, 
Portugal, Sp^iq,., and Denmark, and Si¬ 
cily? Stupid men! They are so com- 
j pletely blinded in one eye by our self- 
A 2 
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\)TW* j\ht tidies* braggings of our powers to the crippling of France.--—A 
stage, our press, and our speechifyings, very legitimate object, perhaps; but, one, 
that they never see but one side of the I believe, in which he will not succeed. 

question, if it relate to any dispute between -It is rumoured, that disunion exists 

nr. and any foreign nation.-France, this amongst the Allies; and, iI' so, it must be 

everlasting-war man tells us, may, in six allowed, if we reflect on the grand capa- 
raonths, under the great military genius of city, which his Lordship displayed in 
Buonaparte, be again in possession of uniting Ireland with England, that a more 

Vienna.--1 thought he was sunk so very proper man could not have been sent to tire 

low, the other day, as to be merely an ob- Quarters of the Allies. His Lordship will, 
ject of contempt. Well; but he is not, it I dare say, be well furnished with argu- 
seems. But, if he be not; if it will take meats in favour of union upon this occa- 


him so little time to assume his old atti¬ 
tude, is there not some risk in endeavour¬ 
ing to push him further now. Oh 1 no I 
there is no risk to us. Very true, and the 
Court of Vienna knows that very well. 

--After all, however, we are, it seems, 

to take such terms as we can get, rather j 
than send off any material member of the 
alliance. But, we are afterwards told, 
that our maritime rights are not to become 
a subject of negotiation at any Congress. 
Very likely not: but, then, I am pretty 
certain, that peace will be made without 
us; because we, who will not suffer the 
Allies to treat of any thing of ours, cannot 
be, I should think, such fools, such im¬ 
pudent coxcombs, as to expect, that the 
Allies will suffer us to have any thing to 
say as to any thing of theirs. No, no! 
If we mean to be admitted to a Congress 
for a general peace, we must bring all our 
conquests and all our maritime claims into 
the general mass.-The tone of impu¬ 

dence which this writer takes towards the 
close, would excite indignation if it were 
not so very ridiculous. “ Let us," says 
he, “ take full advantage of our high $i- 
“ (nation, and not leave occasion, here- 
“ after, for reproaching ourselves with silty 

“ generosity -Just as if we had an 

army on the Rhine ! Just as if we had made 
any offer to treat, or had the power to pre¬ 
vent peace for one day.-The visit of 

l.ord Castlereagh to the Allies is a matter 
of great moment. It is said, that he is 
going in order to prevent delay in communi¬ 
cating with our Allies. But,- what makes 
the case so very urgent ? If a Congress is 
about to be held, we, of course, if we are 
to be at it, shall have an Envoy there, with 
lull powers to treat; and our Secretary of 
State for foreign affairs will be constantly 
wanted at home. No: it cannot be to 
negotiate, or to assist negotiation , that he 
is gone (if gone at all); but, to “ explain 
the views of our government," as we are 
told; and, in fact, to endeavour to bold 
the alliance together, arid to urge on the 


sion ; but, whether the same sort of argu¬ 
ments, which he so copiously and so suc¬ 
cessfully used to the members of the Irish 
parliament, will have a similar effect upon 
the Allies is more than wc can yet be able 
to decide.——Be this as it may, it is down¬ 
right folly to suppose, that he is gone to 
the Continent merely to prevent delays in 
communicating with our Allies. That can¬ 
not be. He must be gone upon some very 
important and very pressing business; some 
unexpected cause must have produced his 
journey; his object must be of a nature to 
admit of not a moment’s delay.-It ap¬ 

pears to me natural to suppose, that the 
Court of Vienna, not wishing either fo 
destroy or to humble Napoleon, will by no 
means wish to weaken him on his maritime 
side, where he would be least formidable 
to her. It may also be very natural for her 
to say, that, if she has honourable terms of 
peace, it may be advisable to leave him at 
war with us. To prevent that, we must 
make application to her; and, with what 
face can we make that application, unless 
we offer, at the same time, to bring in our 
conquests, and our claims on the seas, to 
be disposed of and settled at a general 

peace?-The powers of the Continent 

have seen themselves, for many years, har¬ 
assed on die one side by France and on the 
other side by us. They do wish, because 
they must wish, to see both nations reduced 
in point of power ; and, if they cannot ef¬ 
fect that reduction by treaty , the only 
means they have left, is, to leave us at 
war, while they enjoy peace, which, by a 
prudent line of conduct, they may now 

enjoy in safety.-From the Speech of 

Napoleon and that of the Orator of Govern¬ 
ment, it very clearly appears, that nego¬ 
tiations are about to be opened; and, I 
think, that there Can be no doubt, that we 
have had no hand in the matter. It does 
not follow, that We shall be excluded; but, 
if we.go into a Congress, wc must go with 
ail our budget of conquests and maritime 
claims.-It is easy for us, who run no 
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risky to talk about marching to Paris, and 
there dictating terms of peace.. The Allies 
do not want to lose two or three hundred 
thousand men, as they probably would, 
and be defeated into the bargain; for, after 
all, we see no signs of disaffection in France; 
we see no fear, on the part of the Emj>ci'or, 
to make known his difficulties in the most 
candid manner. His speech as well as that 
of Count Regnaud, who still retains his ta 
lent for eloquent composition, breathe con¬ 
fidence in every line. Language like this 
is not addressed to a people ready to fill 
down before an enemy. This point, which 
was the greatest of all [the disposition of 
the people of France) seems now to be de¬ 
cided in favor of Napoleon; and, if he has 
the people of France cordially with him, 
the Allies must be very ill-advised, if they 
do not choose this moment for treating; 
and, on the part of Austria, who means to 
leave Napoleon with great power, it must l 
be madness not to treat, when she is cer¬ 
tain of securing, by treaty, what she would 
run some risk, at least, of losing by war. 

-And, why do we wish to reduce Fi ance 

to a state of imbecility ? The impudence 
of the proposition is sufficient to render us 
hateful in the eyes of the world; but, why 
do we wish it? Tube sure our situation 
in peace will be very embarrassing. The 
Debt, which this war against the French 
has brought upon us, will hang about our 
necks like a mill-stone. Our system of 
paper-money, all that we see about us, 
seems to depend for existence on war, 
which secures to us a monopoly of trade and 
commerce, and which, from the unsettled 
state of Europe, has brought so much aapi- j 
tal into the country. But, if there be a 
peace upon the Contineut, upon such terms 
as will make the several countries safe, 
why should we keep on the war? Are we 
to have war for our lives merely because 
our paper-system would be endangered by 
peace? What a horrible, what a cruel 

idea!-We cut, at this moment, a very 

awkward figure. We have, for years past, 
been bragging of our disinterestedness. 
We said, that all we wanted to see was 
the deliverance of the poor oppressed na¬ 
tions of the Continent. But, now, behold, 
those nations being, as they think, suffi¬ 
ciently delivered, we are urging them, or, 
at least, some of our writers arc, to run new 
risks. By invading France'once, they were, 
all reduced to the brink of destruction, and 
the moment they ar,e recovered from that, 
we want them to invade .France again! 
No; hang it! the hoa* is >too palpable. 
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It is impossible that they can consent to be 
made cat’s paws of at this shocking rate. 

. - — ‘After all, what to think of the result, I 

must‘confess, I am wholly at a loss. There 
are very strong reasons why this system of 
things in England should shudder at peace* 
The moment peace is made, it will begin 
to feel the want of its old impetus. The 
heavy taxes that must still be paid will 
want a war to keep them in countenance. 
Men have had their eyes shut for a long 
while; but, peace will make them look 
about them. They will, like hirds, whose 
cage door is open, all of a sudden, lift iheir 
heads, stare about them, and begin to try 

their wings.-Since the people of this 

island were shut in by war, wonderful 
changes have taken place in the world. 
Manufactures have been changing their 
place ; money has been changing its value; 
the capability of living at case has been 

changing its scite.--Iu short, there are 

quite grounds enough for apprehension; 
but, still, how is our government to avoid 
makiug peace, if the powers of the Continent 
make peace, and that, too, upon a basis 
proposed by themselves? I atn aware, that 
there would be found wretches to justify 
them in so doing; but it could nut do for 
any length of time. The war could not go 
on. When taxes were called for, men 
would ask what was the object of them. 
It could no longer be allcdgcd, that they 
were wanted to defend us against France, 
with whom we might have had peace if we 

would.-But, are we certain, that, if we 

reject a peace proposed to us by the Allies, 
that none of them will become our enemies, 
and compel us to accept of such peace? I 
shall be told, that we have already fought 
them all single-handled . , No. We have 
called them enemies, and have abused them 
too; but, they merely yielded to the dic¬ 
tates of France, by whom tiiey themselves 
were oppressed. Their hostility towards 
us was Jr iendskip in disguise , which would 
not be the case now , if they were to declare 
war against us.——I do not know how to 
give an opinion; but, I am inclined to be¬ 
lieve, that we shall, be compelled to make 
peace, after having in vain endeavoured to 
prevail on the Allies to continue the war. 

|-And, really, ought it not to make one 

happy to see the likelihood of such an 
event? Why should we not (it is a ques¬ 
tion I am always asking) ; why should vre 
not trade and live in social intercourse with 
France?. Why should the French not have 
our, hardware and our cloth, and give us 
their wine an<1 oil in exchange? Why 
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should we be penned lip in this island all 
our lives, when, at a few leagues distance, 
Wfe could see so many things to delight the 
eye and inform the mind? Why should 
those, who arc able to travel, be forced to 
swallow fogs, while they might inhale the 
wholesome air of Languedoc ? Why, 
above all things, should we hate the people 
of France? What have they done to us, 
which we have not done to them? We 
have beat one another by turns; but, it be¬ 
longs to us only to deal in abuse. They 
have never abused us a nation; whereas 
our abuse of them, under ail the changes of 
their government, has been unbounded. 

-Here I shall leave this subject for the 

present, waiting with no small anxiety the 
result of those able efforts, which my Lord 
Castlcreagh is so likely to display in the 
way of effecting an union amongst our 
Allies, Some persohs say, indeed, that he 
will not have so genial a soil to work upon 
as he had in Ireland, where, amongst those 
especially with whom he had to do, tlie en¬ 
lightened state of mind was so very favour¬ 
able for the reception of his arguments, all 
which going at once to the heart as well as 
htad of his honest hearers, produced an 
effect exactly proportioned to their intrinsic 
value. There is some weight in this ob¬ 
servation to be sure. It does require diffe¬ 
rent arguments to produce conviction in 
different minds; or, at least, it requires a 
greater weight of argument. The argu¬ 
ments which were sufficient to convince the 
keen and docile Irish Members, might have 
been insufficient to work conviction in the 
ministers of the Court of Vienna. There 
is no doubt, however, as l said before, that 
Lord Gastlereagh goes amply supplied with 
the most powerful kind of arguments, uor 
is there any fear of his wanting the real 
necessary to the making use of them. If 
his object be, as the Courier says it is, to 
prevent the Allies from granting peace to 
prance upon too good terms for the latter; 
and, at the same time, to persuade them, 
that they must not think of meddling with 
the maritime claims of England; if tbis be 
' object of his mission; if it be his object to 
snddee the Allies to unite in this respect, he 
must, indeed, he Well stocked with argu¬ 
ments, This task now js a fearful one, 
compered to that of convincing the Irish 
Members of the propriety of giving tip 
their Parliament, He bad then to do with 
men, quite open to conviction, which will 

not be the case now.-Well; time alone 

can show what this wonderful nwt it capa¬ 
ble of performing, 1 . 


Traitors in Can aba.-— The reader 
will not have forgotten, that, some months 
ago, I noticed a recommendation, in one of 
our newspapers, for our government to put 
to death, as traitors, such English born 
subjects as had been found in arms fighting 
against us, and made prisoners of war, in 

the American army.-The following 

document gives us the melancholy history 
of tbis affair; and, it may very soon be too 
late to endeavour to prevent the bloodshed 

which it threatens to produce.- .Gene- 

rail Orders.—H ead-quarters, Montreal, 
Oct. 2?.—“ His Excellency the Governor- 
“ General and Commander of the Forces, 
“ having transmitted to his Majesty’s Go- 
“ vernment, a letter from Major-General 
“ Dearborn, stating, that the American 
“ Commissary of Prisoners in London had 
“ made it known to his Government, that 
“ 23 soldiers of the 1st, 6th, and 13th re- 
“ giments of United States’ infantry, made 
“ prisoners, had been sent to England and 
t( held in close confinement as British sub- 
“ jects, and that Major-Gen. Dearborn had 
“ received instructions from his Govern- 
44 ment, to put into close confinement 23 
“ British soldiers, to be kept as hostages 
4 * for the safe-keeping and restoration in ex- 
“ change of the soldiers of the United 
“ States, who have been sent as above 
“ stated to England : —in obedience to 
44 which instruction, he had put 23 British 
“ soldiers into close confinement, lobe kept 
“ as hostages; and the persons referred to 
>f in Major-General Dearborn’s letter, being 
“ soldiers serving in the American Army, 
‘• k taken prisoners at Queenstown, who had 
“ declared themselves to be British-born 
“ subjects, and were held in custody in 
“ England, there tp undergo a legal trial, 
“ ——His Excellency the Commander of 
the Forces has received the commands of 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
41 through the Right Hon. the Ear} Ba- 
‘f thurst, Secretary of State, to lose no time 
“ in communicating to Major-General 
“ Dearborn, that he has transmitted the 
4C copy of his letter, and that he is in con- 
sequence instructed, distinctly to state to 
Major-General Dearborn, that his Excel- 
fl lency has received the commands of hi$ 
“ Royal Highness the Prince Regent, forth- 
“ with to put in close confinement forty-six 
“ American officers and non-commlssionedi 
44 officers, to be held as hostagjes for the 
“ safe keeping of the twenty-three British 
14 soldiers stated to have been pot in close' 
** confinement by the American Govern- 
44 meat.—-^-Ana he is at the same time to 
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“ apprise him, that if any of the said Bri- 
44 tish soldiers shall suffer death, by reason 
“ that the soldiers now under confinement 
“ in England have been found guilty, and 
44 that the known law, not only of Great 
“ Britain but of every independent State in 
44 similar circumstances, has been iu conse- 
“ quence executed, he has been instructed 
“ to select, out of the American officers 
“ and non-commissioned officers, put into 
“ confinement, as many as may double the 
44 number of British soldiers who shall 
14 have been so unwarrantably put to death, 
“ and cause such officers and non-commis- 
44 sioned officers to suffer death imme- 
“ diately. — And his Excellency is fur- 
“ ther instructed to notify to Major-Genera! 
“ Dearborn, that the Commanders of his 
44 Majesty’s armies and fleets on the coasts 
“ of America, have received instructions to 
44 prosecute the war with unmitigated save- 
« rity against all cities, .towns, and vil- 
“ lages belonging to the .United States, and 
44 against the inhabitants thereof, if after 
“ this communication shall have been duly 
“ made to Major-General Dearborn, and a 
“ reasonable time given for its being trans- 
“ mitted to the AmericanGovernment, that 
“ Government shall unhappily not bedeter- 
“ red from putting to death any of the sol- 
“ diers who now are, or who may hereafter 
44 be kept as hostages for the purposes stated 

“ in the letter of Major-Gen. Dearborn.- 

“ His Excellency the Commander of the 
Forces, in announcing to the troops the 
“ commands of his Royal Highness the 
“ Prince Regent, is confident that they 
“ will feel sensible of the paternal solici- 
44 tude which his Royal Highness has 
44 evinced for the protection of the person 
44 and honour of the British soldier, thus 
“ grossly outraged, in contempt of justice, hu- 
“ manity, and the law of nations, in the per- 
“ sens of 23 soldiers placed in close conline- 
44 meat, as hostages for an equal number of 
44 traitors, who have been guilty of the base 
“ and unnatural crime of raising their parri- 
44 cidal arms against that country which gave 
“ them birth, aud who have been delivered 
“ over for legal trial to the just laws of 

“ their offended country.-The British 

44 soldier will feel this unprincipled out- 
44 rage, added to the galling insults and 
“ cruel barbarities that are daily wantonly 
44 inflicted on many of his unfortunate eora- 
41 rades, who have fallen into the enemy’s 
$ 4t hands, as additional motives to excite 
. “ his determined resolution never to resign 
• 4 * his liberty but with bis life, to a foe so 
A 4 regardless of all seme of honour, justice, 
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44 and the rights of war.-(Signed).- 

" Epw. Baynes, —Adj. Gen. Brit. N. 

44 America."-1 before stated very fully 

my reasons for believing, that the English- 
men, thus taken in the American army, 
could not be fairly considered as traitors. 
-Our government has, it seems, de¬ 
cided in the contrary ; and, I suppose, we 
are to see these men tried. I hope, that 
the Americans will not retaliate, whatever 
they may consider as their right; but, I 
fear they will. That nation has been, by 
one mean and another, worked up to such 
a pitch of resentment, that 1 do not expect 

much forbearance at their hands.-1 will 

not here go over the arguments, which l 
before used, having then, as I thought, ex¬ 
hausted the subject; but, 1 cannot refrain 
from remarking, that, if it was really in¬ 
tended to punish these men as traitors; as 
persons who deserved to be quartered and 
to have their bowels ripped out; if this was 
really intended, our writers have beeu very 
imprudent in their unbounded praises of 
General Moreau , who not only joined the 
enemies of his native country, but who per¬ 
formed a sea voyage for the express pur¬ 
pose of joining those enemies. He could 
not plead his attachment to the ancient, fa¬ 
mily of France; for he had fought against 
that family, and had got great riches in the 
service of the revolutionary government. 

-It was, therefore, very imprudent in 

our writers to sing the praises of this man, 
seeing that our government considered the 
natives of England, found in the army of 

America, as determined traitors.-One 

more remark I must make.-It appears 

to me, that it is extremely unfortunate, to 
say tiie least of it, that our government 
should find it necessary to resort to such 
measures. For, in the first place, the fact 
will be written in blood, that England 
breeds traitors, and that, in order to deter 
others Jrom becoming traitors , such mea¬ 
sures are necessary. This is a most me¬ 
lancholy fact.-Will not the world wou- 

der what it is that can induce Englishmen 

to become traitors in such numbers?-1 

have not heard of any such thing in any 
other country. The Americans do not 
seem to be afraid of their people becoming 
traitors \ and yet, we are told, that their 

government and the war is unpopular!- 

Our law of treason, if acted upon in all Us 
rigour, might produce very awful effects. 

-An Englishman, for instance, who 

emigrated with his father when a child, 
and who may now be living in some little 
.sea-port, if he were to take up a gun or 
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sword to protect his family against a boat’s 
crew of ours attacking his house, would, if 
taken, be liable to be cut in quarters and to 
have his bowels ripped out and Hung in his 

face!-Horrid, however, as is the idea 

of this rigour, it is not impossible, that it 
may lead to good in the- end. It will un¬ 
questionably tend to the complete separation 
of the two countries, which, in the opi¬ 
nions of many, would be likely greatly to 
benefit mankind. It will destroythe party, 
which, through the means of commercial 
influence, has divided America. It will 
diffuse the manufacturing arts. It will 
make America more independent than she 
was before. It will hasten the time when 
she, by being a great maritime power, will 
be able to interpose and prevent destructive 
wars between us and France. Her political 
principles are those of veal and not of 
sham freedom; and, for the sake of her 
principles, we may (provided she do 
u$ no harm) when peace arrives, wish 

to see her power extended.-The 

Congress has lately received a. report 
from a Committee on the acts of Great- 
Britain during the war; and the Courier 
says, that it is (juile sufficient to' say of it, 
that it is wholly false. I do not think so; 
for, though it be really false, it demands a 
contradiction by authority here .—The acts, 
charged upon us are so atrocious, that I, as 
an Englishman, cannot bring myself to be¬ 
lieve, that they have been committed; but 
the same feeling, which makes me reject a 
belief in them, makes me anxiously wish 
to sec them officially shown not to have 
been committed; because I know, that the 
people of other nations may believe, though 
1 cannot.-There are persons, who sup¬ 

pose, that, in consequence of the late events 
on the Continent of Europe, w-e may do 
what we please with America. It is a great 
mistake. We could do nothing with her 
when her population amounted to only two 
millions of souls; and now it amounts to 

eight or nine millions.-Besides, do we 

suppose, that we shall be permitted to 
have a word to say in the Continental 
Peace without permitting the Continental 
powers to have something to say about our 
war with America? All these powers are 
more or less interested in the independence 
of the American trade. Heir commerce is 
singularly beneficial to them all; and, what 
is more, they must naturally wish to see 
her a great naval power, able to form 
somewhat of a balance against England, 

.-But, like the cock in Pope’s Essay on 

Man, we think that the heavens and the 
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earth, and all that in them is, were made 
for us. -The peace, which is approach¬ 

ing, may tend to remove the delusion. 

Mr. ManT and Capt. Patrick Camp¬ 
bell. -These two gentlemen, the latter 

late Captain, and the former late Surgeon, 
of the Frigate, Unite, serving in the Me¬ 
diterranean, are, iu a dispute upon the 
subject of the management of frizes, now- 
dividing the opinions of people at South¬ 
ampton, where they both live.-But, 

from what I have heard, and, indeed, from 
what I have seen in a printed paper, it ap¬ 
pears to be impossible, that the discussion 
can long remain confined to such narrow- 

limits.-Certainly the public, who pay 

so dearly for the maintenance of a navy, on 
which they are everlastingly told, that they 
solely depend for their safety, are deeply 
interested in the proper employment and 
use of that enormously expensive establish¬ 
ment.-It is very much to be desired, 

that this matter should be fully investigat¬ 
ed ; that the parties should have a fair op¬ 
portunity of producing legal proofs; and 
that the public should see clearly where the 

fault lies, if there be any fault.-Mr. 

Mant is said to be preparing a publication 
on the subject, to which, in all probability, 
Captain Campbell will reply; so that the 
truth will come out, and, be it on which 
side it may, the truth ought to come out. 

VVm. COBliETT. 


OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

FRENCH PAPERS. 

Jiiris, Dec. 1 9 /A. 
To day, Sunday, Dec. I(), his Majesty, 
the Emperor and King, set off'at one o'clock 
fiom the palace of the Thuilleries, to repair 
in state to the Legislative Body, where, 
having been received with the usual cere¬ 
monies, his Majesty, after taking his seat, 
made the following speech :—— 

“ Senators, Counsellors of State, Depu¬ 
ties from the Departments to the Legislative 
Body : 

“ Splendid victories have raised the glo¬ 
ry of the French arms during this cam¬ 
paign: defections without parallel have 
rendered those victories useless; all.has 
turned against us. France itself would be 
in danger,' but for the union and energy of 

the French.--In these weighty, ctrcuaa^- 

stances, it was my first thought to’call ytiu 
around me. My .heart has newTof the pre¬ 
sence, and of the affection of my subjects. 
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*-—I have never been seduced by prospe¬ 
rity. Adversity will always find me supe¬ 
rior to its attacks.—-I have several times 
given jjeace to nations when they had lost 
every thing. From a part of iny conquests I 
haveraised thrones for Kings who had forsak¬ 
en me.—{ had conceived and executed great 
designs for the prosperity and the happi¬ 
ness of the world. A monarch and a fa¬ 
ther, 1 Teel that peace adds to the security 
of thrones, and to that of families. Nego¬ 
tiations have been entered into with the 
Allied Powers. I have adhered to the 
preliminary bases which they had present¬ 
ed. 1 had then the hope, that before the 
opening of this session the Congress of 
Manheim would be assembled: but new 
delays, which are not to be ascribed to 
France, have deferred this moment, which 
the wishes of the world eagerly call for.— 
—I have ordered to be laid before you all 
the original documents which are in my 
port-feuille of my department of foreign 
affairs. You will make yourselves ac¬ 
quainted with them by means of a Com¬ 
mittee. The Speakers of my Council will 
acquaint you with my will on this subject. 

-On my side, there is uo obstacle to 

the re-establishment of peace. I know and 
partake all the sentiments of the French,— 
I say of the French, because there is not 
one of them who would desire peace at the 

price of honour-It is with regret that 

I ask of this generous people new sacrifices; 
but they are commanded by its noblest and 
deartst interests. It was necessary to re¬ 
cruit my armies by numerous levies: na¬ 
tions cannot treat with security except by 
displaying their whole strength. An in¬ 
crease of taxes becomes indispensable. 
What my Minister of the Finance will 
propose to you is conformable to the system 
of finance which I have established. We 
shall meet every demand without a loan, 
which consumes the future, and without 
paper money, which is the greatest enemy 

of social order.- .— I am satisfied with the 

sentiments which iny people of Italy have 

testified towards me on this occasion.- 

Denmark and Naples alone have remained 

faithful to their alliance with me.-The 

Republic of the United States of America 
continues with success its war with Eng¬ 
land.-1 have recognised the neutrality 

■ of the nineteen Swiss Cantons. 

>( Senators, Counsellors of State, Depu- 
MlifiSffrom the Departments to the Legislative 
Body:— 

“ You are the natural organs of - this 
throne; it is for you to givean example of 
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energy, which may recommend your gene¬ 
ration to the generations to come. Let them 
not say of us, ‘ They have sacrificed the 
best interests of their conmry ! They have 
acknowledged the laws which England has 
in vain sought, during four ceutiiries, to 

impose on France!’-My people cannot 

fear that the policy of their Emperor will 
ever betray the national glory. On my 
side, I feel the confidence, that the French 
will be constantly worthy of themselves, 
and of me!" 

Pari v, December 21. 
Legislative Body, under the Presidency of 
His Excellency the Duke of Massa. 

After the usual introductory business, 
Count Regnand de Saint Jean d’Angely 
spoke as follows :— 

“ Gentlemen, in the two last campaigns, 
without having been abandoned by victory, 

we have been betrayed by fortune.-In 

the first, one of those winters which afflict 
nature but once in a century; in the second 
an abandonment, defections, of which Eu¬ 
rope offers few examples, have rendered 

steril the most brilliant successes.-— 

Happily, Gentlemen, the nation which 
had enjoyed prosperity without being in¬ 
toxicated by it, has supported misfortune 
without dejection, and after having ge¬ 
nerously in the preceding wars, defended 
the territories of our allies from the evils of 
war, we are prepared courageously to pre¬ 
serve our own from them.—Called round 
the throne under weighty circumstances, 
the Emperor has just associated you, Gen¬ 
tlemen, in the views of his policy, as in 

the efforts of his administration.-1 have 

said the views, and not the secrets, of his 
policy; and in short, this policy has al¬ 
ways been the defence, and the indepen¬ 
dence, of the honour, of the industry, and 
of the commerce of France and her allies. 
-But nations, like governments, deep¬ 
ly impressed, strongly pre occupied by the 
more recent events-, lorget those more dis¬ 
tant, keep faintly in their memory first 
causes, and lose sight of the links of that 
historic chain which connects the past with 

the present.-God forbid, Gentlemen, 

that 1 should now describe here any past 
grievances) calculated to irritate any minds, 

to rekindle any resentments.-1 do not 

carry back my thoughts; I do not call 
your's to the past, but because that in each 
of the pages in which the remembrance of 
it is preserved, one can discover with cer¬ 
tainty who. have been the provokers of die 

war .-War has existed in Europe for 

20 years. The last was connected with 
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the first) and was the consequence of its 
origin.-To see to which must be im¬ 

puted the misfortunes and the duration of 
this war, it will be sufficient to refer to its 
cause, and to recollect that the intervals of 
peace, or rather the short truces, during 
which nations have breathed, have been 

owing to France.-The aggression did 

not proceed from France, neither in 1792,. 
when she was invaded; neither in the year 
Seven, when the treaty of Campo Formio 
was broken; neither in the year Eight, 
when the Russians came across Germany 
and Italy, to menace our frontiers; neither 
in the year Ten, when the treaty of Amiens 
was violated; neither at the epoch of the 
invasion of Bavaria, when the peace of 
Luneville was disavowed; neither at the 
epoch when the treaty of Presburg was 
placed in oblivion; neither when the en¬ 
gagements of Tilsit were abandoned, neither 
when the treaties of Vienna and of Paris 
were torn in pieces. And was it not on the 
contrary, France, who, victorious and con¬ 
quering, consented to the armistice of Leo- 
ben, and the peace which followed it: who 
vanquished at Marengo only to treat at Lune¬ 
ville ; at Austerlitz, but to restore the greater 
part of her conquests, or to endow thrones 
with them; who has not refused an armis¬ 
tice during the war, peace during negocia- 
tions, neither before the treaty of Presburg, 

nor before that of Vienna?-At this 

moment have not the preliminary bases, 
proposed by the coalesced powers, been 
adopted by His Majesty, who declares to 
his people, to his allies, to his enemies, 
that, on his side, there are no obstacles to 

the re-establishment of Peace. - These 

truths, Gentlemen, as far as relates to pre¬ 
ceding wars, are consecrated by monu¬ 
ments already become the immutable patri- 
many of history; in what relate to more 
recent events, they will be proved by the 
documents contained in the port-folio of 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, of which 
His Majesty calls a Commission, named 

from among you, to take cognizance.- 

Whilst negotiating, the coalesced powers 
wished the continuance of hostilities. By 
that they have shewn us the measures which 
the safety of the State and the honour of the 
JSmpire prescribe. Her Majesty has said 
to you, Gentlemen, 1 nations cannot treat 
with security, except by displaying their 

whole strength.’-But already the energy 

which manifests itself in all parts, the nu¬ 
merous levies which are in motion, suffi¬ 
ciently make known the resolution of the 
French nation to maintain,the safety of its 
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territory, and the honour of its laws.--- — 
Thirst of glory, love for the country, and 
the wish for its prosperity, are passions 
which never become extinct in generous 
hearts.—They are a guarantee of the zeal 
with which you will associate yourselves, 
Gentlemen, in the efforts of the administra¬ 
tion, to support, by powerful means of de¬ 
fence, the negociations which are going to 
be opened. Less powerful, less strong, 
less rich, less fruitful in resources was 
France in the year Eight, when threat¬ 
ened on the North, invaded on the 
South, torn in pieces in her interior, ex¬ 
hausted in her finances, disorganized in 
her administration, discouraged in her ar¬ 
mies, the seas brought her hope, the vic¬ 
tory of Marengo restored her her honours, 
the treaty of Luneville brought back peace 
to her.-1 describe this picture, Gentle¬ 

men,* but for the purpose of again calling 
back, within and without, the energetic 
sentiment of our dignity and of our power; 
only that our friends and our enemies may, 
at the same time, understand the thoughts 
of the Monarch, and the force of the na¬ 
tion, the moderation of his wishes, his ar¬ 
dour for an honourable peace, his horror of 
a shameful peace.” 

The Legislative Body gave an authenti¬ 
cated copy to the orators, from the Council 
of State, of the Imperial Decree, of which 
it had just received a communication, as 
well as of the speech of Count Regnaud St. 
Jean d’Angely, and ordered that the whole 
be entered in the minutes, and six copies 
printed.-After the departure of the ora¬ 

tors from the Council of State, the Assem¬ 
bly adjourned till eleven of the clock to¬ 
morrow precisely. 


London Gazette Extraordinary, 
Tuesday, Oct. 22, IS 13. 

( Continued from page 816.y 
of Acken, on the left bank, a little lower 
down the river, was fortifying, under the 
direction of Count Woronzow, in such a 
manner as to render it a place of consider¬ 
able strength, while preparations were ac¬ 
celerating for constructing a bridge there. 

-In the mean time, the enemy, who 

appear to have had no idea of the passage 
of the Elbe, at Acken, sent strong detach¬ 
ments of troops to occupy Dessau and the 
line of the Mulda, and employed themselves 
in throwing up works, as well before that 
town as in front of the tete-de-pont at Ross- 
lau, with intent to impede the passage there, 
and to obstruct the movements of the army 
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after the passage. This gave occasion to 
skirmishes between the enemy and the Swe¬ 
dish advanced-guard, which was obliged to 
relinquish Dessau, and to retire to the 
neighbourhood of .the iele-de-pont atRoss- 
lau, and indeed to the right bank of the 

jriver.--Under these circumstances, the 

Prince Royal received intelligence from Ge¬ 
neral Blucher, on the 1 st instant, inform¬ 
ing his Royal Highness, that he should, on 
that day, make a movement with his whole 
army on his right towards Herlzberg 4 that 
on the following day he should be atjessen; 
ou the 3d at Elster, and on the following 
day (to-day) would effect the passage of the 
Elbe at Elster, proceeding upon Kemberg 
against the French corps stationed there. 

-The bridge at Acken had just been 

completed, and yesterday, to-day, or per¬ 
haps to-morrow, was each spoken of as the 

probable day for passing the river.- 

General Blucher crossed the Elbe at Elster 
yesterday with some opposition, and attack¬ 
ed the entrenched village of Wartetnberg, 
on .the opposite bank, which he carried, 
after an.obstinate resistance, making him¬ 
self master of sixteen pieces of cannon. 
It is understood that this victory, which 
was .carried against the corps commanded 
by Bertrand, was not obtained without con¬ 
siderable loss, particularly among the troops 
.commanded by General D’Yorck; but the 

particulars have not been received,.-The 

Prince Royal received this intelligence yes¬ 
terday evening, while lie was at Rosslau, or 
immediately on his return here, and took 
.the resolution of crossing the whole army 
to-day over the Elbe, at Acken and at Ross- 
jau, the Russians at the former, and the 
Prussians and Swedes at Rosslau, somewhat 
later or otherwise, according as it should 
be understood whether the French would 
make a stand at Dessau. This, however, 

. was not to be expected, when once the pas¬ 
sage of the Russians was completed at Ac¬ 
ken, particularly under the position of Ge- 
• neral Blucher's army, and in effect i.t was 
learnt this morning, that the French had 
retired from Dessau, where, consequently, 
I learn that the head-quarters of the Prince 
Royal will be established this evening. His 
Royal Highness left this place about nine 
o’clock this morning.-Yesterday even¬ 

ing Mr. Aldercrentz, a son of the General, 
and an Aid-de-Camp of the Prince Royal, 
returned here from the Imperial head-quar¬ 
ters, to which he had been sent after the 
battle of Donnewitz. He brings intelli¬ 
gence of the actual movement of the grand 
army, as was projected) on the 1 st instant; 
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and it was calculated that it would be ad¬ 
vanced as far as Chemnitz on yesterday, tlie 

3d.-1 am as yet without details of the 

affair of General Blucher; but Baron I)e 
Wetterstedt has engaged me to detain this 
messenger until 1 shall receive a dispatch 
from him this evening for M. De Rehausen, 
and he promised me (for he went to-day to 
Dessau), to transmit to me at the same 
time the same particulars, if he should ob¬ 
tain them. 1 shall keep this dispatch open 

for them.-We have indirect accounts of 

General Czernitscheff having taken posses¬ 
sion, with his corps of Cossacks, of the 
whole city of Cassel, from which Jerome 
Buonaparte had fled. But nothing has yet 

been received from himself.- 1 have the 

honour to be, See. 

(Signed) E. Thornton. 

P. S. Ten p. m. I have the honour of 
transmitting to your Lordships enclosed, a 
letter which I have just received from Baron 
de Wetterstedt. (Signed) E.T. 

Head-quarters, Dessau, Oct. 4, 1813. 

According to reports received from Gen. 
Blucher, he has been engaged with the 4th 
French corps, commanded by General Ber¬ 
trand.-The latter was strongly entrench¬ 

ed in a village between Wartenbcrg and 
Bledin.-General D’Yorck’s corps dis¬ 

lodged and overthrew the enemy, taking 
above one thousand prisoners, sixteen pieces 
of cannon, and seventy tumbrils, with their 
traiu, were captured. A body of two 
thousand men threw themselves into Wit¬ 
tenberg; the remainder of the enemy's 
troops fell back upon Kemberg. General 
Blucher pursued them, and his head-quar¬ 
ters will be this evening at the latter place. 

His cavalry is atDuben.-By five o’clock 

this morning, the enemy's troops, under the 
orders of Marshal Ney, which were in this 
town, amounting to eighteen thousand men, 
had begun their retreat towards Leipzig. 

-Our advanced posts had, in the course 

of this evening, pushed on as far as Raguha 
and Jesnitz, and to-morrow the junction 
with General Blucher will take piace.^—- 
The van-guard of the Russian arftty, under 
the orders of Count Worottzoff, occupies 
Coethen. Bernbourg is garrisoned by Rus¬ 
sian cavalry. To-morrow the two armies 
of the Prince Royal and of General Blucher 
will make a combined movement in ad¬ 
vance, probably in the direction of Leip¬ 
zig. They form together a total of one hun¬ 
dred and twenty-seven thousand, or one 
hundred and thirty thousand men. His 
Royal.Highness will, without doubt, esta- 
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blisli his head-quarters at Reguhn,- -I 
have the honour to be, &c. , 

(Signed) De Wetterstebt. 

London Gazette Extraordinary, 
Wednesday Nov. 3, 1813. 

Foreign Office, Nov. 3, 1813. 
Mr. Solly arrived this morning at the Office 
of Viscount Castlereagh, from Leipsig, 
with duplicates of dispatches from Lieu¬ 
tenant-General the Honourable Sir G. W. 
Stewart, K. B. of which the following are 
copies.—The originals, by his Aid-de- 
Catnp, Mr. James, are not yet received. 

Ske.nd.ilz , Oct. 17, 1813. 
My Lord,—The glorious army of Silesia 
has added auother victory to its list, and 
the brow of its veteran leaders is decorated 
with fresh laurel.-Forty pieces of can¬ 

non, twelve thousand killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, one. e agle, aud many caissons, 
have been the fruits of the victory of Rade- 

feld and Liudcnthul.-To give your Loicl- 

sliip the clearest idea in my power of this 
battle, I must revert to the position of the 
armies of Silesia and the North of Germany 
on the 14th inst. When we received cer¬ 
tain intelligence that the enemy was with¬ 
drawing from the right bank of the Elbe to 
collect in Leipsig, at this time the l’rincc 
Royal was afCothen, aud General Blucher 
at Halle. The former occupied with the 
advanced,guards the left bank of the Mulda, 
and the latter Merseburg anil Schcnditz. 

--General Bluchcr moved his head-quar¬ 
ters, on the 14th, to Cros Kugel, pushing 
his advance on the great road to Leipsig, 
and occupying the villages on each side of 
it. The enemy was in force in his front, 
still holding Deblitsch and Bitleri'eld, with 
some troops along the Mulda. The Crown 
Priuce of Sweden issued orders to march to 
Halle in the night of the 14th ; but when 
his troops were in march, he took up his 
head-quarters at Sylbitz, and placed the 
Swedish array with its right at Wittin, and 
the left near the Petersberg. Gen. Bulow 
occupied the centre of his line between Pe¬ 
tersberg aud Qppin, and the corps of Win- 

ziugerode was on the left at Zorbig.- 

General Blucher found the enemy's forces, 
consisting of the 4th, 6th, and 7th corps of 
the French army, and great part of the 
Guard, under Marshals Marmont and Ney, 
and General Bertrand, occupying a line 
with tlieir right at Freyroda, and their left 
at Liqdenthal. The country is open, and 
very, favourable f° r cava ^T> around these 
tager villages; but the enemy was posted 


strong, in front of a wood of some extent, 
near Radefeld; and behind it the ground is 
more intersected; generally speaking, how¬ 
ever, it is open, and adapted to all arms, 

-The disposition of attack of the Silesian 

army was as follows:—The corps of Gene¬ 
ral Langeron was to attack and carry Frey¬ 
roda, aud then Radefeld, having the corps 
of General Sachen in reserve. The corps 
d'armce of General D’Yorck was directed 
to inpve on the great cliausce, leading to 
Leipsig, until it reached the village of Silz- 
chera, when, turning to its left, it was to 
force the enemy at Lindenlhal. The Rus¬ 
sian guards and advanced guard were to 

press on the main road to Leipsig.-The 

corps of General St. Priest arriving Tram 
Merseberg, was to follow the corps of Ge¬ 
neral Langeron. The formation of the ca¬ 
valry and the different reserves was made 
on the open ground between the villages. 
It was nearly mid-day before the troops 

were at their stations.-The enemy soon 

after the fust onset gave up the advanced 
villages, and retired some distance, but 
tenaciously held the woody ground on their 
right, and the villages of Gros and Klein 
Wctteritz, as also the villages of Mockern 
and Mokau, on their left. At Mockern a 
most bloody contest ensued; it was taken 
and retaken by the corps of Yorck five 
times; the musketry fire was most galling, 
and this was the hottest part o( the field; 
many of the superior officers were either 
J killed or wounded; at length the victorious 
Silesians carried all before them, and drove 
the enemy beyond the Partha. Iu the plain 
there were many brilliant charges of caval¬ 
ry. The Brandenburg regiment of hussars 
distinguished itself in a particular manner, 
and, supported by infantry, charged a bat¬ 
tery of eight pieces, which they carried. 
-The enemy made an obstinate resist¬ 
ance also on their right, in the villages of . 
Great and Little Weteritz and Ilchauseu, 
and in the woody ground arouud them; and 
when tltey found we had forced their left, 
they brought an additional number of troops 
on Count Langeron, who was chiefly en¬ 
gaged with Marshal Ney’s corps, which ar¬ 
rived from the neighbourhood of Duben. 
However, the Russians, equally with their 
brave allies in arms, made the most gallant 
efforts, and they were fully successful— 
night only put an end to the action. The 
Russian cavalry acted in a very brilliant 
manner. General Kolp’s cavalry took a 
battery of 13 guns, aud the Cossacks, of 
Geucral Emanuel, five. The enemy drew 
off towards Siegeritz and Pfqsen, and passed 
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the Partha river. General Sachen’s corps, I forward on Leipsig; keeping up the com* 
'vho supported General Langeron, very tnunication on one side with General Blu- 
much distinguished itself in the presence of cher's army, and on the other, these corps 
Buonaparte, who, it seems, according to were to detach to their right, to facilitate 
the information of the prisoners, arrived the attack of the corps of General Mere- 
front the other part of his army at five Veldt, and the divisions Biatichi Weissen- 

o’clock in the afternoon.-The corps of worf, on Zwackau and Connewitz, at which 

General IVYorck, which so conspicuously latter place the bridge across the Pieissc 
distinguished itself, had many of its most was to be carried. General Nostiltz’s ca- 
gallant leaders killed or wounded; among valry were to form on their right. Incase 
the latter are Colonels Heinmitz, Kulzler, of retreat, these corps were to retire to- 

Boucli, Hiller, Lowenthal, Laurentz; Ma- wards Zeitz.-The reserves of the Rus- 

jors Schon and Bismarck. The momentary sian and Prussian guards were to move on 
loss of these officers is serious, as they Rotha, where they were to pass the Pleisse, 
nearly all commanded brigades, from the and form in columns on its right bank, 
reduced state of General Officers in the The reserves of the Prince of Hesse Hom- 
Prussian army, and I have sincere regret berg, Generals Merevcldt and Wittgen- 
in adding, that his Serene Highness the stein, were also to take post at this station. 

Prince of Mecklenberg Strelitz, who was -General Barclay de Tolly to command 

distinguishing himself in a particular man- all the columns on the right bank of the 
ner, having two horses shot under him, Plejsse, Generals Wittgenstein, Kleist, and 
and whose gallant corps took five hundred Kleinau, were to advance from their respec- 
prisoners and an eagle, received a severe, live positions on Leipsig, the Russian guards 
but, I trust, not a dangerous wound, forming their reserve. General Golloredo 
Among the Russians are General Chinchin, advanced from Borne, as reserve to Gene- 
and several officers of distinction, killed >al Kleinau. The retreat of these corps was 
and wounded; and I average General Blu- to be on Chemnitz. Generals Wittgen- 
clier’s whole loss between six and seven stein, Kleist, and Kleinau’s, on Altenberg 

thousand men hors de combat.-1 can and Penig.-The army of General Ben- 

add little to the catalogue of the merits of nigsen from Coldlitz was to push on Grim- 
this brave army in endeavouring feebly, but ma and Wurtzen. The corps of Count 
I ftope faithfully, to detail its proceedings. Bubna had been relieved before Leipsig by 

Your Lordship will, I am persuaded, justly General Tolstoy.-A very heavy firing 

appreciate the enthusiasm and heroism by continued all the day of the 16th from the 
which its operations have been guided. It grand army. A report arrived late at 
has fought twenty-one combats since hosti- night to General Blucher, that Buonaparte 
lilies recommenced. Your Lordship is so had attacked in person the whole line of the 
well aware of the distinguished merit and Allies, and forming his cavalry in the cen- 
very eminent services of General Gneisenau, tre, succeeded in making an opening in the 
that it is unnecessary for me on this fresh combined army before all its cavalry could 

occasion to allude to them.--1 attached come up; he was, however, not able to 

General Lowe to General Blucher in the profit by it, as it appears he retired in the 
field; and being absent in the early part of evening, and the Allies occupied their po- 

the day with the Prince Royal, it is due to sition as before the attack.-Of the de- 

this very deserving officer to inform your tails of the above I am as yet wholly igno- 

Lordship I have derived every assistance rant.-On the 17th all were ready to re* 

from his reports.-My Aid-de-Camp, new the attack on this side. The Prince 

Captain During, an officer of merit, has, Royal, who had his head-quarters at Lands- 
unfortunately, I fear, fallen into the enemy’s berg, and his army behind it, marched at 
hands.-—-—I shall now put your Lordship two o’clock in the morning, and arrived at 
in possession, as far as ( am able, of the Brittenleld, with General Winziugerode’s 
military movements of the grand army up and General Billow’s corps towards mid- 
to the 10th, and the disposition for the at- day on General Bulow’s left. General 
tack which was sent to the Prince Royal of Winzingerode’s cavalry and artillery had 
Sweden and General Blucher, by Prince moved forward in the night, near the 

Schwartzetiburg, and which was to be made heights of Faucha.-No cannonade being 

this day. The corps of General Guilay, heard on this side of the grand army 
Prince Maurice Lichtenstein, Thieleman, (though General Blucher's corps was uuder 
and Platoflf, were collected in the neigh- arms), and as it was also understood Gen. 
bourhood of Markrasted, and were to move Bennigsen could not arrive until this day at 
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Grimma, and part of the Prince Royal’s 
army being still in the rear, it was deemed 
expedient to wait till the following day to 
renew the general attack. The enemy 
shewed himself in great force in a good po¬ 
sition, on the left of the Partha, on a ridge 
of some extent, which runs parallel to the 
river. There was some cannonading in the 
morning, and the enemy made demonstra¬ 
tions, and the hussars of Mecklenberg 
charged his advanced parties into the su¬ 
burbs of Leipsig, and took three cannon 
atid some prisoners of the huians of the 

guards.-The state of our affairs is such, 

that the most sanguine expectations may be 
justly entertained, under the protection of 
Divine Providence, which has hitherto so 
conspicuously favoured us in the glorious 
cause in which we are engaged. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) Chas. Stewart, Licut.-Gen. 

Leipsig, Oct. 19, 1813. 

My Lord)—Europe at length approaches 
her deliverance, and England may tri¬ 
umphantly look forward to reap, in con¬ 
junction with her Allies, that glory her 
unexampled and steady efforts in the com¬ 
mon cause so justly entitle her to receive. 

-1 wish it had fallen to the lot of an 

abler pen to detail to your Lordship the 
splendid events of these two last days; but 
in endeavouring to relate the main facts, to 
send them off' without a moment’s delay, I 
shall best do my duty, postponing more de¬ 
tailed accounts until a fresh opportunity. 

-The victory of General Blucher, upon 

the 16th, has been followed, on the 18th, 
by that of the whole of the combined forces 
over the army of Buonaparte, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of leipsig.-The collective loss 

of above a hundred pieces of cannon, sixty 
thousand men, an immense number of pri¬ 
soners, the desertion of the whole of the 
Saxon army, also the Bavarian and Wur- 
temburg troops, consisting of artillery, ca¬ 
valry, and infantry, many Generals, among 
whom are Regnier, Vailery, Brune, Ber¬ 
trand} and Lauriston, are some of the first 
fruits of this glorious day. The capture, 
by assault, of the toWn of Leipsig this 
morning, the magazines, artillery, stores of 
. the place, with the King of Saxony, all his 
court, the garrison, and rear-guard of the 
French army, all the enemy's' wounded 
(the number of which exceed thirty thou¬ 
sand) the narrow escape of Buonaparte, 
Who fled from Leipsig at nine o’clock, the 
Allies entering at eleventhe complete de- 
route of the French army, who are endea¬ 


vouring to escape in all directions, and'who' 
are still surrounded, are the next objects of 

exultation.-The farther result your 

Lordship can best arrive at from an account 

of our military position.-It will be my 

endeavour to give you as succinct and clear 
an account as I am able, first, of the gene¬ 
ral and combined operations determined 
upon by the grand army; and, secondly, to 
describe what immediately came under my 
own observations, namely, the movements 
of the Prince Royal and General Blucher. 

--My dispatches up to the 17th have 

detailed the position of the allied armies up 
to that date.. It being announced by Prince 
Schwartzenberg that it was the intention of 
their Majesties, the allied Sovereigns, to 
renew the attack on the 18th, and the ar¬ 
mies of the North and Silesia being directed 
to co-operate, the following general dispo¬ 
sition was made:-1 must here observe, 

that the attack on the 16th, by the grand 
army, occurred in the neighbourhood of 
Liebert Wolkowitz. The country being 
particularly adapted for cavalry, a very 
sanguinary and hard combat ensued with 
this arm, and an artillery, exceeding iu 
number six hundred pieces, between the 
opposed armies. Two solitary buildings, 
which the enemy had occupied with several 
battalions of infantry, and which formed 
nearly the centre of the enemy’s position, 
were attacked by the Russian infantry, and 
after several repulses, carried with amazing 
carnage.-The whole of the enemy’s ca¬ 

valry under Murat, were then brought for¬ 
ward : they made a very desperate push at 
the centre of the allied position, which for 
a short period they succeeded in forcing. 

-To oppose this powerful cavalry, six 

regiments of Austrian cuirassiers charged 
in columns. Nothing could surpass either 
the skill or the desperate bravery of this 
movement: they Overthrew all before them; 
destroying, I am told, whole regiments, 
and . relumed to their ground with many 
prisoners, having left seven hundred dra¬ 
goons within the enemy’s line.-Many 

officers were killed and wounded. General 
Latour Maubourg, who commanded the 
enemy’s cavalry, under Murat, lost his leg. 
Both armies remained nearly on the ground 
on which the contest commenced.—— 
While the grand army was to commence 
their attack on the morning of the 18th, 
from their different points of assembly, on 
the principal villages situated on the great 
roads leading to Leipsig, the armies of the 
North and Silesia were jointly to attack 
from the line of the Saalc, and upon the 
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enemy's position along the Partha river. 
General Blucher gave to the Prince Royal 
of Sweden thirty thousand men, infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, of his army, and 
with this formidable reinforcement, the 
Northern army was to attack from the 
heights of Faucha, while General Blucher 
was to retain his position before Leipsig, 
and use his utmost efforts to gain possession 

of the place.-In the event of the whole 

of the enemy's forces being carried against 
either of the armies, they were recipro¬ 
cally to support each other and concert fur¬ 
ther movements: that part of the enemy's 
force which for some time had been op¬ 
posed to the Prince Royal of Sweden and 
General Blucher, had taken up a very good 
position on the left bank of the Partha, 
having its right at the strong point of 

Faucha, and its left towards Leipsig- 

To force the enemy's right, and obtain pos¬ 
session of the heights of Faucha, was the 
first operation of the Prince Royal’s army. 
The corps of Russians under General Win- 
zingerode, and the Prussians under General 
Bulow, were destined for this purpose, and 
the Swedish army were directed to force the 
passage of the river at Plosen and Mockau. 

•-The passage was effected without much 

opposition. General Winzingerode took 
about three thousand prisoners at Faucha, 

and some guns.-General Blucher put 

his army in motion as soon as he found the 
grand army engaged very hotly in the 
neighbourhood of the villages of Stollintz 
and Probestheyda, and the infantry of the 
Prince Royal’s army had not sufficient time 
to make their flank movement before the 
enemy's infantry had abandoned the line of 
the river, and retired over the plain in line 
and column, towards Leipsig, occupying 
Somerfelt, Paunsdorif, and Schonfeldt, in 

strength, protecting their retreat.-A 

very heavy cannonade and some brilliant 
performances of General Winzingerode’s 
cavalry marked chiefly here the events of 
the day, except towards the close, when 
General Langeron, who had crossed the 
river, attacked the village of Schonfeld, 
met with considerable resistance, and at 
first was not able to force his way. He, 
however, took it, but was driven back, 
when the most positive orders were sent 
him by General Blucher, to re-occupy it at 
the point of the bayonet; which he accom¬ 
plished before dark. Some Prussian bat¬ 
talions of General Bulow’s corps were 
warmly engaged also at Paunsdorf, and the 
enemy were retiring from it, when the 
Prince Royal directed the rocket brigade, 


under Captain Bogue, to form on the left of 
a Prussian battery, and open upon the co¬ 
lumns retiring. Congreve’s formidable 
weapon had scarce accomplished the point 
of paralysing a solid square of infantry, 
which after one fire delivered themselves 
up (as if panic struck), when that gallant 
and deserving officer, Captain Bogue, alike 
an ornament to his profession, and a loss to 
his friends and country, received a shot in 
the head, which deprived the army of his 
services. Lieutenant Strangways, who suc¬ 
ceeded to the command of the brigade, 
received the Prince Royal’s thanks for the 
services they rendered.-During the ac¬ 

tion twenty-two guns of Saxon artillery 
joined us from the enemy, and two West¬ 
phalian regiments of hussars and two batta¬ 
lions of Saxons; the former were oppor¬ 
tunely made use of in the iustant against the 
enemy, as our artillery and ammunition 
were not all forward; and the Prince Royal 
addressed the latter by an offer, that he 
would head them immediately against the 
enemy, which they to a man accepted. 
-The communication being now esta¬ 
blished between the grand attacks and that 
of these two armies, the Grand Duke Con¬ 
stantine, Generals Platoff, Milaradovitch, 
and other officers of distinction, joined the 
Prince Royal, communicating the events 

carrying ou in that direction.-It seems 

the most desperate resistance was made by 
the enemy at Probothede, Stelleritz, and 
Counevitz; but the different columns bear¬ 
ing on these points, as detailed in my for¬ 
mer -dispatch, finally carried every thing 
before them. General Bennigsen taking 
the villages upon the right bank of the 
Reutschove, having been joined by General 
Bufana from Dresden, GeneralTolstoy hav¬ 
ing come up and relieved the rormer in the 
blockade of that city, and General Guilay 
manceuvering with twenty-five thousand 
Austrians upon the left bank of the Elster, 
General Thielman and Prince Maurice 
Lichtenstein’s corps moved upon the 
river, and the result of the day was, that 
the enemy lost above forty thousand men in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, sixty-five 
pieces of artillery, and seventeen battalions 
of German infantry, with all their Staff 
and Generals, which came over en masse 
during the action.-The armies remain¬ 

ed upon the ground ou which they had so 
bravely conquered, this night. The Prince 
Royal had his bivouac at Paunsdorff: Ge¬ 
neral Blucher’s remained at Witteritz, and 

the Emperor's and the King’s at Rada.- 

About the close of the day, it was under- 
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stood \hfc eatpa^ v?eie miring by Weissen- 
ie\s and 'Nautnburg; General Bluchtr re¬ 
ceived an order from the King of Prussia to 
detach iu that direction. The movement of 
the Prince Royal's army completely ex¬ 
cluded the retreat on Wittenberg, that upon 
Erfurt had long since been lost to them ; 
the line of the Saale alone remains, and as 
their flanks and rear will be operated upon 
during their march, it is didicult to say 
with what portion of their army they may 

get to the Rhine.-This morning the 

town of Leipsig was attacked and carried 
after a short resistance, by the armies of 
General Blucher, the Prince Royal, and 
General Brnnigsen, and the grand army. 
Marshals Mannoiit and Macdonald com¬ 
manded hi the town; these, with Marshals 
Augereau and Victor, narrowly escaped, 

with a small escort.--Their Majesties 

the Emperor or Russia, and the King of 
Prussia, and the Grown Prince of Sweden, 
each heading their respective troops, euter- 
ed the town at different points, and met in 
“tlie Great Square. The acclamations and 
'rejoicings of the people are not to be de¬ 
scribed.-The multiplicity of brilliant 

achievements, the impossibility of doing 
justice to the firmness that has been dis- 
' played, the boldness of the conception of 
the Commande* in Chief, Field-Marshal 
the Prince Schwartzenberg, and of the 
.other experienced leaders; together with 
the shortness of the time allowed me for 
making up this dispatch, will plead, 1 hope, 
a sufficient excuse for my not sending a 
snore accurate or perfect detail, which I 

hope, however, to do hereafter.-1 send 

this dispatch by my .^id-de-Camp, Mr. 
James, who has been distinguished for his 
services since he lias been with this army ; 
he has als# been with me in all the late 
events, and will be able to give your Lord¬ 
ship all further particulars. 

I have the honour, to be, See. 

(.Signed) C«as. Stewart, Lt.-Gen, 

P. S. Oti the held of battle this day an 
officer arrived' from General Tettenborn, 
bringing the information pf the surrender of 
Bremen to the corps under his orders, and 
.the keys of the town, .which, were presented 
by the Prince Royal to ^ the Emperor of 
Russia.' - C. S. 


•Lqndon G ; Aaym f .Nov. 2* 1813. 

Downing Sireet, tfov. 1, 1813, 

A Dispatch, of whijcli the fol|owing is an 
extract, was yesterday Received at Lord 
.Bathurst’s Office, addressed to his lord¬ 
ship by Field-Marshal the Marquis of 
Wellington, dated yera, Oct. 18, l8tS. 
The enemy moved General Paris’s divi¬ 
sion from Oleron to the neighbourhood of 
St. Jean de Pied le Port, as soon as our 
left made its movement on the 7th instant, 

-On the night of the 12th the enemy 

attacked and carried the redoubt in the 
camp of Sarre, which,was held by a pic- 
quet of forty men, of the army of reserve* 
of Andalusia, who were , taken, as well as 
one hundred pioneers. There is reason to 
believe that they were surprised, as the re¬ 
serve for the support of the redoubt had 
not time to give the picquet assistance. 
This redoubt was certainly more distant 
from Uie line, and from the ground from 
which it could be supported, than 1 had 
imagined it to be when 1 had directed that 
it should be occupied, and it was so near 
to the houses of the village of Sarre as al¬ 
ways tp be liable to an attack by surprise, 
1 have therefore not allowed it to be re-oc¬ 
cupied. After having possession of the re¬ 
doubt, the enemy made an attack on the 
morning of the I3lh, upon the advanced 
posts of the army of Andalusia, under the 
command of Mariscal de Cam pc* Don Pedro 
Gijou, with a view to regain possession of 
•those works which they had lost on the 8th, 
which they constructed iu froutof the camp 
of Sarre. It was at first imagined and re¬ 
ported, that the real attack was on the side 
of the Hermitage of La Rliume, but it was 
confined entirely to the advanced posts of 
the army of Andalusia, and was repulsed 

by them without difficulty.-1 had every 

reason. to be satisfied with the conduct of 
Mariscal de Campo Don P. Giron, and the 
General Staff and other officers, and the 
soldiers under his command upon this occa¬ 
sion. I had again occasion to observe par¬ 
ticularly the steadiness of the regiment of 
Ordenes, under the command of Colonel 
Hore.—-—Nothing of importance has, oc¬ 
curred on any part of the line, but it ap- 
ears that the enemy have been reinforced 
y considerable,bodies of recruits, raised 
by the recent conscriptions.-1 have re¬ 

ceived no reports from Catalonia since I ad¬ 
dressed your Lordship last. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

Abuse op Austria, -I observed, 

Some weeks ago, that the everlasting-war 
faction weic beginning to abuse the Empe¬ 
ror of Austria and his advisers. They 
have, from that time to this, been increas¬ 
ing in the foulness of their insinuations 
against that leading the coalition ; 

till, in the Courier oT the 4th instant, 
they came to downnght abuse; calling 
Austria a disgraced Power; asserting that 
the World owes its late degtadation to hei ; 
and, insisting, that, if she pursue the line 
of policy maiked out in her Declaration, 
she ought to be opposed in the field by the 
Allies! -These sentiments are not ex¬ 

pressed in a brief, hasty paragraph; but 
are stated in an elaboi ate essay, evidently 
intended to prepaie the public mind ior the 
adoption oi measutes agieeing with such 
sentiments.-The water, notwithstand¬ 

ing the sentiments of the Allies have been 
so cleat ly expressed in then Declaration 
fiom Fiankfort, has the hardihood to speak 
ot the {ejecting o( any peace, which should 
permid Napoleon to letaiu even his tin one. 
The writer appears to treat that Decimation 
as the product of folly, which ought to be 
checked in its progiess; and to be prepared 
to make war upon all those who issued it. 
He speaks, too, like one who is mne Jcat oj 
punishment for this impudent attack upon 
tire principal o( the allied Powers ; like one 
who is confident that he runs no risk ; like 
one who feels that he stands upon safe 

ground.-Seeing the vast impoitancc of 

the conduct of Austria in this cusis; seeing 
that the duration oi the war and the na¬ 
ture of the peace, if peace be made, must 
depend materially, and almost entnely upon 
her will, it seems to me to be of the utmost 
consequence, that the people of this coun¬ 
try should entertain correct notions relative 
to the conduct of that Power. I will, 
therefore, extract the particular passage, 
which has thus excited my attention, and 

will offer a few remarks upon it.-“ If,” 

says this writer, “ it be urged, that Aus- 
“ trta, whose accession to the coalition was 
** the great lever by which the power of 
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“ Buonapatte was overthrown, has made 
44 this line of policy a sine qua non oj her 
“ adhei enic to that coalition, l answer, 

“ that the impolicy of her determination 
“ should be combated in the councils, bur, 

44 if that were invincible, it should be ie- 
11 jetted in the field py the All us. 'the 
“ (ate of Europe lor genet atious must not, 

(( ought not, to be coinpiomised m the 
‘■igmsuken feelings or latent ambition oi 
“an individual. To tint individual, it 
“must be recollected, L.tiopt owes the 
44 disgiace oj having giajhil a buvuh oj its 
“ ancient dynaslns up at the spin mis ix- 
“ eiesctiue oj a Cotsttan Pu lx tan. To 
“ that disgraceful submission, to which the 
“ loss of empire and ol hie, i-i die tepie- 
“ senlative of the Ctesars, should have 
“ been piefetred, we owt the present aw* 
44 ful and fatal pause in tl.c decision of the 
“ destinies ol Emope. / he diguidtition of 
46 Austna, alas! in the drclme of her lor- 
“ Units, has Imuished the means (or the 
“ degradation of thexsorld, in her rlevi- 

44 lion. I led ALMOST PROPIIETI- 

45 CALLY WARNED to the conviction, 

44 that she will iall the first victim to the 
“ vigom of the leheshed giant, aud that 
44 hei late will be the precursor of the sub¬ 
jugation of Eucope.”-The leader 

will, I am sure, agree with me, that this 
is, at least, a veiy violent attack upon the 
House of Austna; not upon the Govern¬ 
ment onlv, but upon the petsou and family 
of the Soveicigu. It is an attack m that 
part wheie human natuic tells us men feel 
most atutely; and, therefote, under the 
present circumstances, it must be clear to 
everyone, that, even if just, such an at¬ 
tack was very impolitic and imprudent. 
But, as I said before, the wi iter seems to 
have wished to ptepare the public mind foi 
actual measures corresponding with his 
sentiments; and, if so, it might be deemed 
prudent to begin by times to endeavour to 
txcite, in the people of England, suspicion 
and contempt oi the Covti ument and So¬ 
vereign of Austna.-1, however, look 

upon this attack as being unjust as well as 
iiqpohtic; aud, as 1 most anxiomly wish 
that a peace may be made, founded on the 

B 
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principles of the Declaration of our Allies, as fighting for us as much as for themselves; 
dated at Frankfort on the 1st of December, nay more thau for themselves, because we 
I shall endeavour to show, that Austria, are not satisfied with that peace, which, in 
with whom,, I hope, we shall continue in their own opinions, would give them per- 
cordial alliance for the purpose ot making feet security, and that would ensure happi- 
peace, does not merit the abuse, which ness to their several dominions. The De- 
this lover of war has heaped upon her; of, claratiou says, that they will not lay down 
at least, that she is free of all biatue upon their arms, till they have ensured the per- 
the points which he has selected as matters manent peace and stability of all the Stales 

of accusation against her.-This writer of Europe; and yet this writer abuses Aus- 

insists, that no peace ought to be made with tria, looking upon her as the author of this 
Napoleon; that he ought to be extinguish- Declaration, which he imputes, as we shall 
ed; that the Bourbons ought to be restored; see by-and-by, to a selfish and even a base 

or, at the very least, that he ought to be motive.-It will be said, perhaps, that 

shut up within the ancient boundaries of that Declaration was issued without consult* 
France; and, of course, that the extended ing us. Very likely; but', if it was, what 
limits, of which the Declaration speaks, could it embrace more than the independ* 
ought not to have been offered, and ought ence, the permanent security, the happi* 
not to be conceded.-Now, in the first ness, the honour, of all the Stales of La¬ 

place, it does not appear, that Austria alone rope ? And, 1 beg to know, who was to 
issued that Declaration. It was, on the issue this Declaration but those who had 
contrary, issued by alt the continental Al- the arms in their hands; but those who had 
lies; by “ their Imperial and Royal Ma- won the victories which had driven the 
“jesltes.” Supposing, therefore, that in- French across the Rhine? Were the 
strumeut to contain what is wrong, I see Powers, whose territories bordered on 
no reason for accusation against Austria, France; were they, to whose people peace 
anymore than against Russia and Prussia, aud safety were of such great importance, 
Why, therefore, this virulence against Aus- to stop till they had the leave oj England 
tria alone? It has always been the custom to declare the grounds upon which they 
of the everlasting war-faction to fall foul were ready to sheathe the sword? The 
upon the continental Powers, upon the idea is so presumptuous, that the bare starl- 

slightest surmises, when those seemed in- ing of it is enough to excite disgust.- 

disposed to sacrifice their all to gratify the Besides, what claim -had we upon the AI- 
seifish views of this horrible faction. Is it lies? Had we avowed our readiness to 
any wonder if England is disliked upon the submit to them the settling and deiennin¬ 
continent, and if her cheerings to war are ing the extent of our power? 1’ney had 

listened to with caution?-But, suppos- won the victories themselves, and mat, t< o, 

ing the Declaration to have been owing sole- at the risk of their very crowns. Tlicii 
ly to Austria, and that her design was and capitals had been once entered by the 
is to leave Napoleon an extension of terri- Power with whom they had to contend, 
tory. How can she be reasonably blamed Those capitals had been spared; but they 
for this by us? What right have we to might not have been spared"again. They 
complain of her and to abuse her for this ? risked their alt; perhaps the very existence 
She is, surely, the best judge of the means of the Sovereigns themselves, and, il they 
of giving peace and security to her own do- had failed, should we have indemnified 
minions and to the petty Stares within her them? Upon what ground, then, can we, 
vortex. It is possible that she may be de- who risked nothings condemn them for 
ceived; it is possible, that she may leave offering such terms of peace as to them ap- 
France too strong for her; but, what have pear likely to ensure the permanent stabi¬ 
le to do with that ? How does that justify lity of their thrones and the happiness 
us iu endeavouring to rouse and arm the of their States ? And, more especially, 

rest of the Powers against her?-1 shall what ground could we have to complain, 

be told, perhaps, that if her Declaration if we had not made known to them our 
were put in execution, it would leave readiness to submit our conquests and the 
France too strong for us; and that, there- limits of our extended power to their dis- 

fore, we have a right to complain.-But, cussion and control ?-So far from this, 

if we stand upon this ground, we make a however, we see it daily asserted by the 
very awkward figure: for, the fact escapes, very same writers who are most forward in 
that, after all our professions of disinterest- abusing Austria, that our maritime rights 
edaess, we, at bottom, look upon the Allies and pretensions; that our blockading even 
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of the ports of the Allies; that our prac¬ 
tice of stopping neutrals upon the high 
seas and of taking persons out of them at 
the discretion of our officers ; that none of 
these are to be suffered to be brought into 
discussion by the Allies: and yet, these 
same writers abuse the government and 
insult the Sovereign of Austria, because 
that power is willing to leave Napoleon 
with an extension of territory ! And be¬ 
cause she has dared to do this without first 
obtaining our approbation !—These writers 
seem always, in these cases, to forget that 
we, too, have been, and are, conquerors. 
They dwell at great length on the ambition 
and on the conquests (which they call rob¬ 
beriesJ of Napoleon; but, they overlook 
our conquests; they overlook our capture 
of colonies and of whole kingdoms; they 
overlook that extension of maritime power, 
which has enabled us to engross all the 
commerce of Europe ; they overlook that 
extension of power, by the means of which 
we have been enabled to dictate the law 
upon every coast, to shut out or let in, to 
seize or give pass-ports at our will and 
pleasure. But, if they overlook these 
things, do they suppose that the Allies will 
overlook them too, and that the latter, be¬ 
fore they abridge the power of France to 
the degree requested by England, will not 
ask a question or two about the increased 
extent of the English power? Or, do these 
vain men imagine,.that the Allies arc not 
only to go on reducing France merely to 
please us, without inquiring what use we 
shall make of our increased power, but, 
that they will run the risk of being again 
beaten, and of being totally ruiued, in the 
contest; in a contest for us, who will not 
sutler them so much as to discuss the sub¬ 
ject of our pretensions ; no, not even where 
those pretensions affect themselves? Do 
these writers imagine this ? I believe they 
do; but, if their imaginations are acted 
upon, it is not difficult to foresee, that the 
result must be disappointment and disgrace. 

--The writer, upon! whose sentiments I 

am commenting, is ready, it seems, to set 
Austria at defiance , in case she does not 
change her policy. Of this brilliant pro¬ 
ject 1 will speak by-and-by, when 1 have 
adverted to the other accusations against 

< this power.'-The writer says, ami he 

speaks like a man who feels no fear on the 
score of the libel law, “ that Europe owes 
“ its disgrace to Austria,”' and desires it 
to be “ recollected” that, out of fear, the 
Emperor of Austria, disgracefully submit- 
Jed to the ingrafting a branch of its ancient 


dynasty “ upon the spurious excrescence of 
“ a Corsican Plebeian.”'-Now, with¬ 

out commenting upon the indecency of this 
language, does not every one see how base 
is this accusation? This writer is daily 
praising the Crown Prince of Sweden; he 
knows that we have, acknowledged the le¬ 
gitimacy of his authority; that we have 
ceded an island to that Prince; and that 
that Prince is one. of the very dynasty for 
uniting himself with which this writer 
censures the Emperor Francis, calling the 
union disgraceful, and imputing it to the 
basest of all possible motives! Besides, 
why, if this were just ground of censure, 
confine it to the Emperor Francis? Has 
not the Elector of Bavaria given his daugh¬ 
ter in marriage to Eugene Beauharnois; 
and is not our late Princess Royal (the 

S ueen of Wirtemberg) the mother-in-law 
Jerome Buonaparte ? Why, then, is 
this malicious and foolish charge confined 
to the Emperor of Austria ? How can it 
have been disgraceful to him to ally him¬ 
self with the head of that family of which 
the Crown Prince is a member, unless it 
be disgraceful to us to iiave recognized the 
validity of the Crown Prince’s title? Aus¬ 
tria is, by this inflammatory writer, said 
to have been degraded by the marriage of 
the daughter of the Emperor with the Em¬ 
peror of France; and yet, we are by no 
means degraded by our recognition of the 
Crown Prince’s title, which stands upon 
no other base than that of the recommenda¬ 
tion of this same Emperor of France.- 

It is to be observed, too, that this writer 
puts the connexion in the most odious light. 
He represents Austria as having consented 
to the marriage; namely, as having been 
produced by the fears of Austria; as if the 
Emperor Francis gave up his daughter as 

the price of his own safety 1 -It is added, 

that he ought to have preferred the loss of 
empire and of life too to such disgraceful 
submission. This is the way of these 
writers. They think nothing of the loss of 
empire and oj life amongst the powers of 
Europe. They think, or, at least, they 
write as if they thought, that ail those 
powers were created and are sustained for 
no other earthly use, than that of fighting 
against those whom we wish to puli down. 
It is very easy for us, safe behind the 
ocean, to talk thus lightly of the loss of 
empire and of life. But, when it suited 
our purposes to make peace, we made it, 
and left our ally the King of Sardinia to 

shift for himself.--We made peace with 

Napoleon, leaving him in Italy and in part 
B 2 
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of Germany, and .leaving him, in fact, have no desire to diminish the maritime 
master of Holland; and, by what role of means of Napoleon, especially as she so 
morality are the Allies to refrain from well knows how Holland will stand with 

making peace with him now ? Why are regard to us. --Our increased maritime 

they to consult us, who never consulted power will, in her opinion, perhaps, stand 
them at Amicus ?-—As to what this iu need of something to balance it. That 
writer says about selling Austria at dfi- balance is not to he found in Holland, 
ance, it is little better than the dream of a where we have an army, and where we 
maniac. She is to he first combated in have so close a connexion with the rulers, 
council; but, if that fails, the other ol the Austria and Russia loo may, therefore, not 
Allies are to reject her policy in the field; wish to destroy or to cripple the navy of 
that is to say, they are to fig/it her ; for France; hut, rather to see it rise to some-' 
there can be no other meaning in the words, thing like a match for ours. In this case, 
They are to light her in order to compel the fleet in the Scheldt will not be destrey- 
hcr to continue lighting against France ! In ed, even supposing the Allies to have the 

other words, a new war is to commence, power of destroying it.-There is no 

in which France and Austria and Naples doubt that our'government will endeavour 
are to fight against Russia, Prussia, Sweden, ! to procure such terms of peace as shall 
and us; for, as to Holland, the work is | drive the French across the Rhine and out 
not yet above half done in that country, i of the Brnbants; but, it requires a larger 
If ibis were to take effect, we should | view of things than we have been, of late, 
see the French at Berlin again in two ! accustomed to take, in order to be able to 
months, and much sooner than that at Am- ■ judge, with any chance ol correctness, what 

sterdatu.-What can these writers mean, is likely to be the result of the measures 

then, by thus abusing and insulting Aus- and projects now on foot; but, at any rate, 

tria ?-One would imagine, that they it is impossible that it can be wise in us to 

meant to do all the mischief iu their power, abuse the Austrian government, who has- 
They do,- itt one respect, for they wish to so much in its power as to the making of 
prevent peace at any price. But, their ef- peace, 
forts must be unavailing if the Emperors of 

Austria and France agree upon the basis of Invasion of France. -France is, al 

peace. These two powers may dictate a last, actually invaded by a large army, and 
peace to the Continent; and, as they have the Emperor Napoleon appeals to the French 
both the same interests with regard to people , and calls on them to rally round 
Russia and Prussia, I think, that there can 1 him. Wc shall now have complete proof, 

he no doubt of peace taking place-- j in a very few weeks, upon the most inte- 

Russia,'owing to the connivance of France, resting of all points : namely, whether the 
has poked her nose a good distance into the j people of France be really for or against 
system of Europe. It has always been the j him. They will now, if they wish to cast 
policy of the Court of Vienna to keep her him off, have the power to do- it with 
back. This policy will now revive, and safety; aitd, if they do not do it, we must 
will more easily admit of being enforced, take it for granted, that they desire not to 

Austria will no longer stand in need of the change.-As to the act of invasion it is 

aid ol Russia or Prussia. In short, e\cry nothing iu itself. It is only walking across 
thing seems to me to combine to render an undefended boundary, which boundary 
peace between France and Austria a work is of no other nature than that between 

of facility and of cordiality.-A general Middlesex and Essex. If Napoleon has an 

peace must he the consequence, unless we army of any thing like the numerical force 
stick out. and, if we stick out, we shall of the invaders, he will, if the people be 
have a war of the most irksome, and, very oti his side, assuredly beat these invaders ; 
soon, of the most unpopular kind, to sus- and, one battle lost by them will lose them 

tain.-The terms, which have been the half of what they have gained.-- 

talked of, seem not likely to have been Perhaps the invasion has proceeded upon ' 
proposed ; but, I think it probable, that the supposition that in France the invaders 
the boundary of France will extend to the will liud friends. It is not impossible that 
Rhine, Austria receiving an indemnity they may; but, in such a case, disappoint- 

elscwhere. If this be the case, Antwerp ment will be death.-The measure which 

will remain in the hands of Napoleon; and, Napoleon has adopted of sending Exlraor - 
indeed, if Austria abandons all pretensions dinary Commissioners into the several 
to her territories in that quarter, she can countries menaced by the enemy puts ene 
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irt mind of the Commissaries, sent into the 
departments, during the revolution ; and, 
it certainly shows, that he thinks great pre¬ 
cautions to be necessary.--Yet, the lan¬ 

guage of himself and that of the Reporter 
from the Committee do not discover fear of 
the result. There is no attempt made to 
disguise any thing from the people; and 
this, to me, is a sign, that he has 
confidence in them. * — - We are not 
told what particular preparations are made, 
or are making, to receive the enemy and 
to repulse him; but, we are not to con¬ 
clude from that, that very great prepara¬ 
tions are not made; and, it is by no means 
impossible, that Napoleon may wish to 
suffer the enemy to penetrate to a certain 

distance before he gives him battle.-Alt 

this, however, is merely conjecture. A 
Jew weeks, or a few days, may furnish us 

with faots.-In the mean while, our 

newspapers are publishing and re-publish- 
ing, day after day, the Proclamation of 
Louis XVIII. and giving their readers to 
understand, that it is our object to push 
on the war, till the Bourbons are on the 
throne. It must be very encouraging to 
the French people to see, that this Procla¬ 
mation is patronised by those, who scruple 
not to designate the whole French nation as 
worthy of punishment for their past sins, 
and, at other times, to urge the necessity 
of crippling France for the good of man¬ 
kind in general.-If these benevolent 

persons should live to see their wishes ful¬ 
filled, we may save ourselves the trouble 
of pitying the French; for, certainly, they 
will deserve no pity. They tell us, that, 
if the Bourbons were restored, there would 
he “ no fear of the ancient abuses- being 
“ re-established,” which is confessing, at 
once, that the French did right in getting 
rid of the Old Government, though these 
people would have them puuished for so 

doing.-II Napoleon is to fall, it is not 

beyond the compass of hope, that the He- 
public may revive; or, at least, that a 
something will arise, that will give a little 
new energy to the minds of men. It is of 
far less consequence who rules in France, 
than that France, the finest part of the 
world, should contain the elements for put¬ 
ting the rest of Europe in motion. No¬ 
thing is so much to be dreaded as a 
quiet, calm despotism, let who will be the 
despot.——Who knows, that, out of all 
this a state of things may not arise, in 
which men may not again, from the press 
of Paris, utter wholesome truths, without 
the fear of being killed for so doing? If 
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such should be the effect of our pushing on 
the war, we shall yet have to thank those 

who are urging it forward.-There is 

one passage in the Report of tl»e Count de 
Fontanes , which is truly diabolical. After 
blaming the Allies for appealing to the peo¬ 
ple, iu the Declaration from Frankfort, he 
proceeds thus:-—May not this exatn- 
“ pie be fatal? Shotdd it be given, espe- 
“ daily at this period, when people's 
“ minds, agitated by all the diseases of 
“ pride , are so averse to bending under the 
“ authority which protects them, while it 
“ represses their audacity ? And against 
“ whom is this indirect attack aimed? 
“ Against a great man, who merited the 
“ gratitude of all Kings, because by re- 
“ establishing the throne of France, he has 
“ closed up the crater of the volcano which 
“ threaleird them all.” -This is, per¬ 

haps, one of the most wicked, as well as 
one of the most impudent paragraphs that 
ever dropped from the lips of mortal man. 
This is really making a merit of one’s 
shame. It was enough, one would have 
thought, for the people of France to kuow, 
that their sacrifices for freedom had been 
made almost in vain, without being insult¬ 
ed in this style,’ and being told, that their 
ruler, who now calls upon them to bleed 
afresh, had been the cause of their failure, 
and that he gloried in it. Let us hope that 
this is not a fair translation. If it be, 
Mr. Fontanes deserves to be tossed down 
into the deepest well in Paris. What! 
have the impudence to tell the people -of 
France, ’that it is a merit in Buonaparte to 
have prevented them from destroying all 
those, by whom their country is now in¬ 
vaded 1 I should not be sorry if this para¬ 
graph were to he crammed down the throat 
of Monsieur de Fontanes at the point of a 

Cossack’s spear.-But, what ‘ have the 

Antijacobins to say against it? It is in 
their style and manner, and breathes their 
sentiments. They went to war against the 
French people, in part, because they ap¬ 
pealed to the people against their govern¬ 
ment. This was one of our alleged grounds 
of the war. The famous decree of No¬ 
vember 1792 was alleged by us as a ground 
of war against the French; and, therefore, 
those who approved of that war, cannot 
find fault with the sentiments of Monsieur 

de Fontanes.-Monsieur de Fontanes 

speaks of the Proclamation of the Duke of 
Brunswick, and of the indignant spirit 
which that roused iu the French. But, 
Monsieur de Fontanes, a word in your earl 
The French people were not then told by 
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tfieir government,, that “ their minds were 
“ agitated by ail the diseases of pride, and 
“ that they ought to bend under the autho* 

“ ritj that repressed their audacity." No: 
they were then called upon to deliver their 
country from the invasion of despots; that 
they were going to meet death or secure 
liberty . They were not told, that if was 
for thrones that they were to shed their' 
blood; and, accordingly, they met, at once, 
and defeated the foe. It was the people 
who were then directly appealed to on both 
sides. There were no committees, making 
reports to Emperors, and Emperors making 
speeches to committees. The call was di- 
rert and plain, and it was answered by the 
voluntary march of hundreds of thousands. 

—. This speech, or rather this part of the 

speech of Monsieur de Foatanes, is more 
offensive than any thing I ever read as 
coming from the government of France. It 
indicates almost as great a contempt of the 
people as the sentiments which we some* 
times hear uttered by pampered insolent 
men in this country; sentiments, the utter* 
ance of which I thought would not have 
been endured in any country but our own. 

The Bourbons.- Insolent, however, 

as is Monsieur de Fontanes, we must not 
put the sway of Napoleon in comparison, 
fora moment, with; the horrible govern¬ 
ment of the Bourbons. Our newspapers 
have published, for the third time, a Pro¬ 
clamation of Louis XVIII; and, in my 
next Number, I will, in behalf of the French { 
people, give an answer to this Proclamation. 

Wm. COBBETT, 


ECCE HOMO. 

Mr. Cobbett. —I trust I shall not incur 
the charge of dogmatism when I state, that 
there is nothing regarded amongst mankind 
in general of greater importance than reli¬ 
gion. It is by instilling its mysterious 
doctrines into the minds of youth, that 
character is formed t—it is by unceasingly 
inculcating these tenets, during their riper 
years, they are tutored to fill that place in 
society to which they are destined; it is in 
the execution of ail their after prefects 
through life, that religion is allowed to 
exercise its imposing influence; and finally 
when death approaches to close this mortal 
scene, it is then that the aid of Religion is 
sought for, above all things, to encourage- 
ti?e ( ^vr^tc]ied'j and to console the virtuous. 
“ fate of nations s fraught with 
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consequences so decisive of the happiness, 
and of the misery of the human race, where 
is the individual who can regard with in* 
difference the discussion of topics which 
involve concerns of so vast a magnitude? 
—Who is the man that can put his hand 
upon bis heart, and say, “ I am no way 
interested in the fate of Religion ?” 

These reflections, Mr. Cobbett, have 
arisen in my mind, on observing that the 
doctrines of Christianity-—of that religion 
which all Europe acknowledges to be 
divine, have been lately attacked in a most 
unprecedented manner; and which, in my 
humble apprehension, is calculated to over¬ 
throw our national faith, if an antidote is 
not provided against so terrible an evil. 
That I am not now writing at random, but 
from a deep conviction of the truth of what 
I say, will appear when you consider the 
following tacts:—I have now almost reached 
my fiftieth year. I was brought up with a 
strict and. pious regard for ail the obser¬ 
vances of the Church; and, I think, I en¬ 
tertained as sincere a belief of its more 
essential doctrines as any of my neighbours. 
—In fact, till within these few months, it 
never once entered into my mind, that it 
was possible to doubt the truth of any part 
of a religion, which bad been professed, in 
this quarter of the globe, for so many ages 
—which had been warmly cherished by the 
learned, whose province it is to judge of 
these matters—and adopted by men cele¬ 
brated in every country for their probity 
and talents. A circumstance, however, has 
occurred, which has somewhat shaken this 
conviction.—I am a constant reader of your 
Register, in which I have recently observed 
frequent allusion made to a work, entitled, 
“ Ecce Homo, 1 ' written, it appears, for the 
express purpose of bringing the Christian 
Religion into discredit. Unaccustomed as 
I had been to look into works of that de¬ 
scription, it will not be supposed, consider¬ 
ing my state of mind, that I was very 
curious about this dangerous production. 
Indeed, I felt no desire to see it; and, pro¬ 
bably, I would have continued equally indif¬ 
ferent respecting it, had you, Mr. Cobbett, 
not come forward, and given importance to 
the book by candidly acknowledging that a 
perusal of its pages had staggered your faith; 
or at least had created considerable doubts in 
your mind as to some of the leading' points 
of our religion. This avowal led me im¬ 
mediately to purchase Ecce Homo, which 
I have since perused with a mind as much 
divested of prejudice as could be expected 
in my situation. In that work l have found 
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much to shock my feelings, but more to 
■confound my understanding. Its perusal 
has in fact had the same effect upon me that 
it had upon you: it has given rise to so 
many difficulties in my mind, that I find it 
impossible to, get over them without the 
assistance which you also are in want of. 
Most cordially, therefore, do I concur in 
your intention to submit your doubts to the 
head of the Church, because, in doing that, 
there is a chance of my difficulties, and the 
difficulties of thousands more, who have 
read Ecce Homo, being removed by the 
splendid talents which are so very conspfcu- 
ous in tlie whole body of the clergy. 

It is particularly gratifying to find, that 
the prosecution which was commenced 
against the publisher of Ecce Homo, has 
been abandoned.—I trust I shall not he 
disappointed in regarding this as a pledge 
of the intention of the secular power to 
combat the reasonings of the writer by 
reason rather than by the sword. Ecce 
Homo might no doubt be easily suppressed, 
but this would not convince any one of the 
falsehood of its doctrines: on the contrary, 
it would tend to confirm their doubts, and 
give to the arguments of the author greater 
weight than they probably deserve; whereas 
candid and open discussion must expose his 
errors, if he has committed any, and finally 
ensure the triumph of truth over falsehood 
and infidelity.'—I am respectfully yours, 

A Lover or Truth. 

London , Jan. <5, 1814. 


OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

French Documents. 

(Continuedfrom, Vol. XXI F, page 832./ 
■ders the questions of the moment in their 
consequences towards her, because his con¬ 
duct during the continuation of his residence 
at Prague has been irrevocably regulated 
by the obligation of his Court towards that 

whose mediation she had accepted.- 

He avails himself of this occasion, &c. 

(Signed) D’Anstett. 

Prague , July 26 { Jug. 7), 1813. 

Copy of a Mote from M. De Humboldt to 
his Excellency Count de Metternkh. 

The undersigned Minister of State, and 
Plenipotentiary from his Majesty the King 
of Prussia, yesterday received the Note of 
the French Plenipotentiaries, which his Ex¬ 
cellency Count de Mettemich, Minister of 
State and for Foreign Affairs, and Plenipo¬ 
tentiary from his Majesty the Emperor of 


Austria, had the goodness to communicate 

to him.-When their Majesties the King 

of Prussia and the Emperor of Russia hast¬ 
ened to accept the mediation of the Court 
of Vienna, and thereby proving both their 
desire of terminating the calamities of war, 
and their deference for his Imperial and 
Royal Austrian Majesty, they might have 
supposed that their adversary would have 
equally respected this mediation, and that 
they would have been safe from seeing so 
false and injurious an interpretation given 
to their intentions. The Note which has 
been just communicated to the undersigned 
proves, that this expectation was illusory. 
The conduct of the French Plenipotentiaries 
is deficient in all the respect due to the me¬ 
diating Court, and destroys at once all 
hopes of peace, by gratuitously supposing, 
in the Allied Courts, views contrary to its 
re-establishment; and they pervert, instead 
of answering, in a plain and natural man¬ 
ner, the Notes of the Mediator; so that, 
throughout, there has uot been one repre- 
sentesl in its true light, or was presented on 
its proper day. The undersigned abstains 
from analyzing the passages which regards 
the mediation of Vienna. To repeat its 
words, would be to hurt the sentiments 
which his Court has continually professed 
towards his Majesty the Emtwror of Aus¬ 
tria. The most simple notions of media¬ 
tion, and the mere perusal of the Conven¬ 
tion of the 30th of June, will be sufficient 
to enable us to form a judgment upon it. 

-The form of the negotiations could not 

be agreed upon separately at Dresden be¬ 
tween the mediating Court and the French 
Government. The unlimited confidence of 
the Allied Courts at the brst rendered all 
further explanation useless on this point. 
The French Plenipotentiaries, therefore, 
cannot be astonished at not seeing the con¬ 
ferences opened, which, according to the 
proposal for the form of the transactions in 
writing, could not take place. But the un¬ 
dersigned might have expressed his just 
surprise at the delay in the arrival of the 
French Plenipotentiaries, and the length 
into which the negociation was protracted, 
if it had not been the resolution of his Court 
to refer whatever concerned this negociation 

solely to the mediating Power.-It was 

his regard for the benevolent mediation of 
his Imperial and Royal Apostolic Majesty, 
which alone could cause his Majesty the 
King of Prussia to condescend to suffer his 
Minister to wait during fifteen days to no 
purpose, for the French Plenipotentiaries j 
and fail Excellency Count de Mettermck 
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would certainly Teel it natural, that without moments which the repose of arms offered 
the same sentiments, the undersigned should for the work of pacification; or whether it 
deem it his duly not to continue his abode is the Government which, after having de- 
fcere until the actual moment, nor expose I ferred, without any plausible pretext , the 
himself to see a false light thrown by commencement of the negociations, and 
France on the pure, upright, and benevolent after having followed up one delay by an- 

inientions of the allied Courts.-The other, does not hesitate in causing to be 

form of negociation proposed in the note of sent, four days before the expiration of the 
the French Plenipotentiaries may be judged armistice, a note similar to that which the 
by i self. An union of the two opposite undersigned has just examined, not without 
forms of transaction by writing, and con- a lively and deep sense of pain, in seeing 
fertnees, was not possible, unless by so de- those questions on which the welfare and 
prhing the former of the advantages which tranquillity of nations depend treated in 

caused it to be proposed, that they could such a manner.-The undersigned has 

only be preserved to appearance: therefore, the honour, See. 
it would not have been useful in any man- (Signed) Humboldt. 

tier; and the undersigned thinks it almost Prague , August 7, 1813. 

superfluous to say, that he ought to conti¬ 
nue on insisting on the form proposed by No. XXXVII.—Able from his Excellency 
his Excellency the Count de Metteruich, Count dt Metiernich to the Plcnipoten- 

and which has served for the basis to a liuries of France, 

known aud memorable peace. Although The undersigned Minister of State and 
the note of the French Plenipotentiaries for Foreign Affairs to his Imperial and 
affects to apply solely to the conduct and Royal Apostolic Majesty, Plenipotentiary 
the views of*the Court of Russia (anaf- from the Mediating Court, at the same 
fectation which is extended to the Ministers time that he discharges himself of the com- 
of the two Courts), whilst the steps of munication of the official paper, dated the 
Prussia and Russia, as likewise those of 7th, from the Plenipotentiaries of Russia 
their agents, have constantly presented the and Prussia, thinks it his duty to reply on 
most perfect concordance, the undersigned his part to the note which their Excellencies 
has no need to say, that his Majesty the the Duke of Vicenwi and the Count de 
King, his master, can but doubly resent Narbonne, Plenipotentiaries from his Ma- 
that passage in it which concerns his august jesty the Emperor of the French, King of 
ally; and that it is impossible to apply to Italy, did him the honour to address to 

it the name which it deserves. It would him the day before yesterday.-As a 

be beneath all dignity to vouchsafe a reply negociator of the convention of the 30th of 
to it. The people cannot be mistaken as to June, he never consented to the two points 
the authors of their evils. The Sovereign anterior to the signature of the Act of 
who, after having repulsed the most unjust which mention is made in their Excellen- 
aggressions, aud after having succeeded, by cies’ note. To demonstrate the error which 
the efforts of his faithful subjects, in de- has dictated this assertion, it will be suf- 
Stroying an army which had dared to in- ficient to assure, that it would have been 
vade his empire, has professed the most contrary to the dignity of his august Court 
pure and the most noble desire of re-esta- to enter into an engagement of being im- 
blisliing a stable aud solid peace, is not the partial, as that of not binding itself by any 
one that should ever be charged with the convention, even eventual, during the ne¬ 
wish of putting it off, or of prolonging the gociation ; and the parts of Mediator and 

miseries of war.-The great and im- Arbitrator are too widely different, for 

portant question in the present transaction Austria in charging itself with the former 
is, without doubt, that of peace ; and Eu- with the consent ol the Powers interested’ 
rope and posterity will easily judge, which ever to think of arrogating to herself the 

of the two parties has opposed itself to its attributes of the other_-Neither can the 

prompt re-establishment; whether it be undersigned admit that he has detained his 
the allied Courts, which, as well as the Excellency the Duke of Bassano, by the 
mediating Courts, have, by departing from form of the conferences to be adopted in 

the grand principle, to which they will the negociation.-The particular atten- 

ever remain faithful, ol restoring a state of tion which the two Courts of Russia.and 
good order, and the general balance of Prussia might, with a.regard to their pe 
power to Europe, have done every thing laical attitude, find themselves inclinedto 
not to los« a single .instant of those precious observe, relative to the choice of that lam 

\ 
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of negociation, has in truth been the sub¬ 
ject of several conversations between the 
undersigned and his Excellency the Duhe 
of Bassano; but the forms of a negociation 
could not be unalterably regulated by the 
Mediator and one of the Powers concerned 
in the negociation, to the exclusion of the 
other parties; and the arrival of the French 
Plenipotentiaries having experienced some 
delay, the mode of negociation was touched 
upon by Count de Bubna, by virtue of 
orders which were addressed to him under 
date of the 17th of July, and the confer¬ 
ences in this respect did not lead to any 
result.-The undersigned formally pro¬ 

tests against the assertion, that the pretend¬ 
ed concert established on this subject, was 
caused by the manifestation of the intention 
of Russia to open the negociatious with a 
view of compromising Austria. His Ma¬ 
jesty the Emperor would not have charged 
himself with the mediation between the 
Belligerent Powers, if he had not had con¬ 
fidence in their reciprocal good faith; and 
his penetration could no more be taken by 

surprise, than his impartial sincerity.- 

The forms of negociation proposed to their 
Excellencies the Plenipotentiaries of France 
could not have been unforeseen, as being 
specified in the overtures made in this re¬ 
spect by Count de Bubna; and they are 
so far from being unusual in similar trans¬ 
actions, that they were admitted as the ba¬ 
sis of the negociations at Teschen, cited in 
support of the proposal made by the under¬ 
signed. The reasons which engaged him 
to prefer them at that time still subsist, and 
fie renews his invitation to their Excellen¬ 
cies t6 adhere to them on their part. -—- 
He avails himself of this occasion, &c, 
(Signed] The Count de Metternich. 
Prague , Aug. 8, 1813. 

No. XXXV1H_ Note from the Plenipo¬ 

tentiaries of France to Count de Metter- 
nick. 

The undersigned Plenipotentiary from 
his Majesty ike Emperor of the French, 
have received, together with the two notes, 
which bis Excellency Count de Metternich, 
Minister of Stale for Foreign Affairs, and 
Plenipotentiary of the mediating Court, 
has done them the honour of addressing to 
them yesterday, the copies of those of the 
Russian and Prussian Plenipotentiaries. 
Penetrated with the sacred obligation, 
which the nature itself of their mission 
imposes on them, that of banishing discus¬ 
sion which does not tend to the realising 
the dearest hopes of nations, the undersign¬ 


ed will not consider any thing in the notes 
transmitted to them, hut those points which 
have a direct tendency to the works of pa¬ 
cification. They will likewise avoid en¬ 
larging in protestations of their desire of 
peace, because, however natural it may be 
to do ourselves that honour, this desire may 
regulate the spirit of negociations, but not 
the progress of affairs, which ought to he 
treated according to established usages in 
their proper order, and in removing diffi¬ 
culties as they may occur.-It is with 

equal surprise and regret, that the under¬ 
signed perceive that the notes which have 
been transmitted to them, had for their aim 
the rejection of a proposal, which had to 
them appeared, and which in fact is, the 
only proper one for conciliating thedivfirrsity 
or opinions wnich has arisen concerning the 

form of the negociations.-In this state 

of affairs, they address themselves with 
confidence to the Mediator, to represent to 
him what it is impossible not to acknow¬ 
ledge, that the only overture which has ac¬ 
tually tended to commence the negociation, 
was made By them. In fact, the contrari¬ 
ety of sentiment of the two parties, leav¬ 
ing the question undecided, and the opi¬ 
nion of the Mediator, whatever weight his 
wisdom and enlightened knowledge may 
give him, not having been able to decide it, 
the undersigned, influenced as much by de¬ 
ference to the'Mediator, as by the desire of 
smoothing all difficulties, have consented 
to adopt entirely the mode which he had 
proposed, merely demanding that their 

proposal should be likewise admitted.-- 

This would then be one step forward, for 
it wouid' be unjust not to consider as such 
in a negociation the- total sacrifice of the 
pretensions of one party to. the other. 
They were authorized to hope that after 
this step on their part, taken in the form 
desired by the Mediator, he would at 
length have decided on giving effect to those 
motives not less founded on reason, than on 
custom, with which they have supported 
their proposal in the frequent official con¬ 
ferences that they have had with Count de 
Metternich on this subject. They never¬ 
theless see that the allied Plenipotentiaries, 
without combating this proposal, without 
replying to the considerations which have 
dictated it, and even without alleging any 
other reason than their own will, persist in 
their pretensions, and that the Plenipoten¬ 
tiary of the mediating Court, ranges him¬ 
self entirely on (heir side, although it cau- 
not be dissembled, that the only niotive he 
Has been able to adduce in justification of 
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this preference, has no longer any founda- 
lion, since that the undersigned iiave ad¬ 
mitted the form proposed by him.-——-All 
•he objections which could be made against 
Ibe mode which they have pointed out by 
jpeir note of the 6th, will fall to the ground 
themselves, if we reflect that it concili- 
|s all pretensions, that it unites all the 
vantages of the different forms, the au- 
fenticity of negociating in writing, with 
/he facility and celerity of a verbal nego¬ 
tiation.-It would be superfluous to at¬ 

tend to the strange assertion, that this inode 
is unusual, as the most simple examination 
of facts would be sufficient to destroy that 
objection. No person can be ignorant that 
in the principal congresses of which history 
makes mention, in those in which, as at 
present, interests, equally complicated and 
various, were to be discussed at Munster, 
at Nemeguen, at Ryswick, this double form 
was always employed. Would not to re¬ 
fuse it at this present time be evidently to 
shew that the pacific intentions which so 
much pains are taken to announce, are not 
those which are actually meant ? It is af¬ 
fected continually to instance Teschen, and 
to take for a rule that which has been an ex¬ 
ception, and constantly to appeal to the re¬ 
sult of this negociation, as if those which 
have been cited had had a less favourable 
issue, and as if they had not equally regu¬ 
lated the interests of sovereigns, and the 
tranquillity of states. Whatever it may 
be, we ask again for the motive which 
gives preference to a form which was solely 
followed under a circumstance where there 
was only one object to treat upou, and of 
which even the basis had already been set¬ 
tled beforehand. It is easy to judge, from 
the actual state of the question, who ought 
to be accused of the delays occasioned to 
the negociation, those who, by. raising a 
pretension opposed to the received usage, 
reject a proposal which ensures to them all 
the advantages they desire, or those, who 
having on their side the usage universally 
followed, consent to adopt entirely the 
form adapted by the adverse party, and 
confine themselves to demanding, that a 
mode of treating, which in despite of all 
allegations to the contrary, can alone pro¬ 
duce speedy results, should not be exclud¬ 
ed.——The undersigned flatter themselves, 
that these considerations will be so much 
the more felt fay his Excellency Count Met* 
ternich, as it cannot have escaped him, that 
if the exclusive form of written negotia¬ 
tions offer some advantages, it is not, at 
least if we may judge from the notes which 


he has communicated to the undersigned, 
that which will assist in conciliating all 
minds; they will, no doubt, likewise re¬ 
mark; that the proposals made by the un¬ 
dersigned, have on the contrary been a fresh 
proof of their constant desire to remove all 
difficulties in the way of peace, even when 
their adversaries appear to have renounced 
it. They therefore renew the proposals 
which they have not ceased to make, of ex¬ 
changing their full powers, in order imme¬ 
diately to open the negotiations, according 
to the form proposed by the mediating 
Power, without, however, excluding the 
Form of conferences, in order to preserve 
the means of explaining themselves verbally. 

-The undersigned have the honour, See. 

(Signed} CAi/LiNCouRT,Dukeof Vicenza. 

L. Narbonne. 
league, Aug. 9, 1813. 

No. XXXIX .—Note from his Excellency 

Count de Metternich to the french Ple¬ 
nipotentiaries. 

The Minister of State and for Foreign 
Affairs to his Imperial and Royal Austrian 
Majesty, Plenipotentiary from the mediat¬ 
ing Court, yesterday delivered to the Ple¬ 
nipotentiaries of Russia and Prussia the 
Note of the 9th of this month, which their 
Excellencies the French Plenipotentiaries 
did him the honour of addressing to him. 
He has just received, in reply from Baron 
d’Anstett and Baron de Humboldt, the 
Notes of this day’s date, of which the an¬ 
nexed are copies, and which he is desirous 
not to delay transmitting to the French Ple¬ 
nipotentiaries.-The undersigned seizes 

this opportunity, See. 

(Signed) Metternich. 

Prague , Aug. 10,1813. 

Note from M. d'Ansleil to Count de Mel¬ 
ternich. 

The undersigned has just received the 
Copy of the Note which the French Pleni¬ 
potentiaries have addressed, under yester¬ 
day's date, to his Excellency Count de 
Metternich, Plenipotentiary of the medi¬ 
ating Court. It has not been surprised to 
see, that endeavours are made, on the last 
day of the negotiations, to throw all the 
blame both on the Mediator and on the Ple¬ 
nipotentiaries of the Allied Powers. This 
proceeding is nothing novel. On the whole, 
all that this paper affirms to-day, has been 
refuted beforehand. But when the French 
Plenipotentiaries say, that our official notes 
have not been of the proper nature to con¬ 
ciliate men's minds, it wiU be necessary to 
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remind them of the serious insult offered what the undersigned thinks he has shewn 
to Russia, in tbeir Note of the 6 th, to judge by his Note of the 7th of this month; he 
who has departed from received usages in would nevertheless enlarge still more on 
the conduct of a work, in which all that this subject, were he not prevented by the 
calmness and dignity ought to preside date of the Note of the French Plenipoten- 
which are required in negociations of this tiaries, and that of his reply to it. Forced 
kind. It is a new reason to convince the again to explain himself on the mode of the 
Plenipotentiaries of the Allied Powers, negociations, on the very day when the; 
that the form by writing is the only admis- ought to have terminated, he thought i 
aible one, because the papers would be useless to enter into a more ample detail, 
read, and such unjust charges recoil upon That date, the continuance and the toner oi 
their authors.—- Finally, if the example the papers, which have been exchanged, 
of the Congress of Utrecht is so Strongly and the entire progress of the negociation, 
insisted on, why then have not the French equally dispense the undersigned from re- 
Plenipotentiai^s judged it proper to adopt piying to the different charges, direct and 
its preliminary forms, by causing their indirect, which are contained in the Note 

powers to be countersigned by the Medi- of the French Plenipotentiaries.--Ever 

ator. This would have been effectively esteeming himself fortunate when he cant 
one step taken. But h is not for the under- avoid replying to communications so little 
signed to discuss a question which directly adapted to conciliate men's minds, he con- 
concerns the mediating Powers, and he fines himself simply to renew to his Excel- 
hastens to avail himself of this opportunity lency Count de Metternich the assurances 
to renew, &c. of his high consideration. 

{Signed) D’Anstett. {Signed] Humboldt. 

Prague, Mb July {10/4 Jug.) 1813. Prague, lQtkJug. 1813. 

. (A true copy) (Signed) Metternich. 
Jfole from M. De Humboldt to his Excel¬ 
lency Count de Metternich. No. XL. — Note from the French Plenipo* 

The undersigned Minister of State and tentinries to Count de Meltemich. 
Plenipotentiary of his Majesty the King of The undersigned. See. have just received 
Prussia, has seen, by the Note of the the Note which his Excellency Count de 
french Plenipotentiaries, of the date of Metternich, &c. has done them the honour 
which hisExeel lency Count de Metternich, of addressing to them, to which is annexed 
Minister of State and for Foreign Affairs, that of the Plenipotentiaries of Russia and 
and Plenipotentiary of his Majesty the Em- Prussia. They might begin by observing, 
peror of-Austria, has done him the honour that these Notes contain sundry imputations 
of communicating to him, by his Note of upon them, which, to say the least, are 
she same day, that the French Plenipoten- not accurate, such as that they demanded 
tiaries continue to decline the form of nego- the form of the. negociations of Utrecht, tie- 
ciation which has been proposed, to them by gociations which they have not cited, as 
the mediating Court, and which those of they could not be ignorant that they took 
Prussia and Russia were willing to accept, place without the intervention of a niedi- 
——.It is true that the French Plenipoten- ator; and that they refused to have the 
tiaries have said, in their Note, that they copy of their full powers attested by the 
entirely adopted the mode proposed, by de- Plenipotentiary of the mediatory Power, 
manding simply that their proposals should Rut faithful to their resolution of setting 
likewise be admitted. But it being evident aside every thing which might obstruct the 
that the form of transactions by writing, progress of the negociations, they eonfine 
and some conferences had been proposed by themselves with replying to assertions no 
Count de Metternich, as two forms entirely less incorrect, but which are of much 
different and-oven opposite, in his Note of greater importance, contained in the said 

29th July, it is dear that tlieir union could Notes.--The Allied Plenipotentiaries 

not he effected without the mode of trans* ground the advantage of the form which 
acting by writing conjunctly with confer- they have proposed on the facility it gives 
etices losing its whole characteristic, and for all the papers of the negociation to be 

being in reality sacrificed to the other; read.--Far from haviug it to be laid to 

which, in its turn, if the transactions by their charge, that they wished (0 envelope 
writing were joined to it, wktuld no Jess themselves in a veil, as appears to have 
prevent ail the inconveniencies so clearly been intimated, they have rather shewn a 
stated in the Note before cited.-—-This is desire for this publicity, because they have 
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not only adopted this, form, but besides, in 
requesting some conferences for the purpose 
of adding the advantage of verbal discus¬ 
sion, they proposed that a protocol should 
Ibe held,, which might preserve the very 

■jwords of each of the ncgociators.-The 

passage which regards the date of the Notes, 
And which appears to prejudge the period 
at which the negociations should be termi¬ 
nated, does not seem to be a fresh proof of 
fthe fear which the Allied Plenipotentiaries 
| appear always to have had of their being 
/ opened ? The words, lust day of the ne¬ 
gotiations^ carry with them a very mourn¬ 
ful reflection, by seeming to signify 1 , that 
for this present all ideas of conciliation are 
renounced, while the Convention signed at 
Neumarkt, by establishing a term before 
which it is not permitted to denounce the 
Armistice, makes it by no means an obli¬ 
gation, nor does it otherwise in any manner 
announce, that when that time is arrived 
the negociations should cease. Will not 
the Mediator consider it his most sacred 
duty to concur in causing an interpretation 
to be rejected which would destroy the hope 
of a nearer approach to reconciliation, 
which the undersigned wish to hasten by 
all their eflbrts.-The replies of the Al¬ 

lied Plenipotentiaries do not even wish, 
still less refute, the reasons presented by 
the undersigned in their note of yesterday; 
they think they ought to insist with the 
Mediator, and request him with all the 
means placed in his power, by the part 
with which he is charged, to engage the 
Plenipotentiaries of Russia and Prussia to 
discuss the questions, instead of abruptly 
breaking them off, and in fine, to adopt the 
only proposal which can produce a happy 
result, as it excludes no means of concilia¬ 
tion, .and assures to each party all the ad¬ 
vantages it wishes to preserve.--The un¬ 

dersigned flatter themselves that these ex¬ 
planations will determine the Mediator to 
convince the Russian and Prussian Pleni¬ 
potentiaries that reason, the spirit of con¬ 
ciliation add a sincere desire of peace, are 
on the side of those who defend the princi¬ 
ples and usages of ail times.-They avail 

themselves, &c. 

(Signed) Caujlin court, Duke of Vicenza. 

L. Nardonne. 

Prague , Aug. 10, 1815. 

No. XLl .—Note from Count de Metternich 
to the French Plenipotentiaries. 

The undersigned Minister of State and 
for Foreign Affairs to his Imperial and Royal 
Austrian Majesty) and Plenipotentiary from 


the mediating Court, has the honour of 
transmitting to their Excellencies the Duke 
de Vicenza and the Count de Narbonne, 
Plenipotentiaries of his Majesty the Em¬ 
peror of the French, King of Italy, a copy 
of the papers which they have just received 
on the part of the Plenipotentiaries of his 
Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, 
and of his Majesty the King of Prussia, by 
which they declare to him that the term of 
the Armistice being expired, they consider 
the Congress united, met for the negociation 
of peace, as dissolved.-It is with sin¬ 

cere regret that the undersigned sees, in 
consequence, his functions as a Mediator at 
an end, without deriving any other conso¬ 
lation from his fruitless endeavour to bring 
the pacification of the Belligerent Powers 
to a satisfaetory conclusion, than that of not 
having on his part neglected any means to 

consummate so salutary a work.-The 

undersigned embraces with avidity the op¬ 
portunity 'of this last official communica¬ 
tion, to offer their Excellencies the assur¬ 
ances of his high consideration. 

(Signed) Count de Metternich. 

Prague, Aug. 11, 1813. 

Foie from M. D' Austell to Count de Mel- 
lernich. 

The final term of Mediation and the ne? 
gociations opened at Prague having expired 
before the day of the 10th, the undersigned 
has express orders to declare formally, that 
his full powers cease from this moment. 

-Being on the point of leaving this city, 

he could not do it without acquitting him¬ 
self of the sacred duty of offering to the 
Count de Mettemich, the expressions of his 
lively remembrance, for those marks of 
confidence and kindness, with which he has 
been pleased to honour him personally. 

-With regard to the impartiality, the 

nobleness, the spirit of conciliation, and the 
purity of principles, which his Excellency 
has manifested in his quality of Mediator, it 
does not belong to the undersigned to anti¬ 
cipate the assurances which the allied 
Courts will render of them to Count de 
Metternich. He confines himself to renew¬ 
ing to him those of his highest considera¬ 
tion. 

(Signed) D'Anstett. 

Metternich. 

Prague , July 39 [Aug. 10), 1813, 

at midnight. (A true copy.) 

Mole from M. de Humboldt to his Excel* 
lency the Count de Metternich. 

The term of the negociations which had 
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been opened'under the' mediation of his* Ira-' 
perial and Royal Austrian Majesty.having, 
expired with the day of the lOth August, 
the undersigned Minister of Stateand Ple¬ 
nipotentiary to ills Majesty the King of 
Prussia, is charged by express orders! from 
liis Court, to declare formally to Ids Excel¬ 
lency Count de Mettfernich, Minister of 
Stateand for Foreign Affairs to.his Majesty 
the Emperor -of Austria,- that ■ his lull 
powers, as- Well as his Character of Pleni¬ 
potentiary, are now at. an end.-The un¬ 

dersigned, in consequence, would not lose a 
moment in requesting his Excellency Count 
de Metternich to assure his Imperial Ma¬ 
jesty how greatly his Majesty the King of 
Prussia, whilst feeling the most lively and 
sincere regret, that the beneficent intention 
of the mediating Court has not been able to 
produce the desired result, is sensible of the 
fresh marks of interest and confidence 
which his Majesty the Emperor has been 
pleased to give him on this important occa¬ 
sion.——These efforts, made with common 
accord, to give a lasting and solid peace to 
Eufope, could not fail to add to those senti¬ 
ments of friendship and attachment which 
both Sovereigns mutually feel; and his Ex¬ 
cellency the Count de Metternich knows of 
how much value every thing which related 
to his sentiments is in the eyes and dear to 
the heart of his Majesty.--The under¬ 

signed avails himself of this opportunity to 
present to bis Excellency Count de Metter¬ 
nich the expression of his most particular 
gratitude for all the proofs of kindness and 
confidence which his Excellency has per¬ 
sonally shewn him; and begs him, at the 
same time, to accept the assurance of his 
high consideration. 

(Signed) Humboldt. 

(A true copy) Metternich. 

Prague , 10/A Aug. 1813, at midnight. 

No. XLII .—Molefromthe Plenipotentiaries 
of France to Count de Metternich. 

Prague , 11/A Aug. 1813. 

The undersigned Plenipotentiaries of his 
Majesty the Emperor of the French, have 
received with the Note which his Excel¬ 
lency Count de Metternich has this day 
done them the honour of addressing to 
them, the copies of those which his Excel¬ 
lency has just received from the Russian 
and.Prussian Plenipotentiaries. They haw 
with pain, but without surprise, perceived 
by this communication the eagerness with 
which the Allied Plenipotentiaries have 
seized the opportunity for depriving the 
work of pacification of the little time that 


still remains for it; apd they'should have 
exptcted that the M4drau»N «v\Kwjd have 
used his whole influence to' pfirfsOyve to the 
n egad at ion moments which < nvighl bring 
about thertranquiility of Europe. The un¬ 
dersigned, convinced or their not having 
neglected any. thing to fulfil the pacific in- 
t out tups of theic August Master,- of which 
they have agairr given an instance, by re¬ 
newing, in pressing terms, in their Note of 
yesterday, the most conciliatory proposals, 
unfeignedly regret, that there now remains 
to them no other duty to fulfil, than to lay 
before his Imperial and Royal Majesty the 
Notes which have been addressed to them 
by Count de Metternich. 

(Signed) Caulinco-urt, Duke of Vicenza. 

L. Narbonne. 

Prague , 11/A Aug. 1813. 


PARIS PAPERS. 

Extract of a Letter written to His Excel¬ 
lency the Minister at War, by General 
Count Decaen y commanding the Catalo¬ 
nian Army. 

Gerona , Oct . 7, 1813, 
Monsiegneur,—I had ordered the Gene¬ 
ral of Division, Lamarque, to march upon 
Olot Petit’s brigade, composed of the 67th 
and 113th regiments, and a squadron of 
the 29tb, in order to observe' the move¬ 
ments of the Spaniards, who were said to 
have some designs upon La Cerdagne, or 

the frontiers of France.-General Petit 

manoeuvred according to the instructions he 
had - received.—-On the 2Sth September lie 
was at Campredon; on the 29th he re¬ 
turned to Olot; on the 1 st and 2d October 
he marched to the foot of the Grau and to¬ 
wards St. Privat, and took advantage of 
the presence of his troops, to exact pay¬ 
ment of the contributions, and collect some 
requisitions for the subsistence of his bri¬ 
gade.-The Spaniards, annoyed by those 

movements, approached Olot on die 2d, 
and took a position, in number from 3 to 
4,000 men, upon the heights of Saint Pri¬ 
vat. General Petit reconnoitred them 

on the 3d, he resolved to attack them on 
the -4th, and drive them from his neigh¬ 
bourhood, which was executed with vigour 

and judgment.-General Petit set out 

from Olot at break of day; he arrived 
about 7 in the morning, in presence of the* 
enemy; he found him stronger than on the 
preceding evening ; the regiments of Bur¬ 
gos, Tarragona, Ansonia, &c., crowned 
.with two lines of infantry the mountains to 
the right and left of Saint Privat; a sqaa* 
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dron of St. Narcisse’s hussars was in order wired Westphalian Monitors to' the 10th 
of battle in the valley, protected by the iost. Several columns entered on the 8th, 

infantry.-The French brigade halted, as well as General Alix, who has caused' 

to form and take a little rest; the enemy different Proclamations to be published, 
•took this as the effect of hesitation; he de- -—-This Gazette contains the following, 
scendcd with loud cries, ami briskly at- article .-——Certain intelligence, given by 
tacked some companies of Voltigeurs, which General Rigaud, commas ing a corps of 
formed the advanced guard. General Pe- French troops at Rothembourg, announces, 
tit immediately ordered the charge to be that the Prince Royal of Sweden, beaten 
beaten; his four battalions instantly march- by the French army, had been driven to 
ed in the directions which had been pre- the right bank of the Elbe, after having 
scribed them; the enemy, astonished at suffered a considerable loss, 
this attack, retired from position to posi¬ 
tion ; they were all carried, and covered Phris, (fct. 29. 

with his dead.-The difficulties of the Her Majesty the Empress Queen and 

ground, which slackened our march, al- Regent has received the following accounts 
lowed the Spaniards to frequently rally; of the situation of the armies up to the 4th 

the fire was very brisk from 8 o'clock till of October.-General Count Lefevre 

noon, and lasted to 4 in the evening. Every Desnouettes was attacked, on the 28th of 
thing was at last obliged to give way be- September, at seven o'clock in the mom- 
fore the indefatigable courage of our troops, ing, at Altenberg, by 10,000 cavalry and 
who pursued the enemy several leagues 3,000 infantry. He effected his retreat 
from the field of battle, and completely before so superior forces; he made some 
dispersed him. We only took some pri- fine charges, and did the enemy much in- 
spners from him ; but he lost many men in jury. He lost 300 of his infantry; he ar- 
his retreat by the fire of musketry, and a rived upon the Saaie. The enemy Was 
great number iu their flight threw them- commanded by the Hetman PlatofF and Ge- 

selves down the precipices.-This action neral Thielman. Prince Poniatowski march- 

cost us 2 officers and 7 subalterns or sol- ed on the 2d upon Altenberg, by Nossau, 
diers killed; 7 officers and 81 soldiers Waldheim, and Golditz; he overthrew the 
wounded. I have the honour to remit with enemy, took more than four hundred pri- 
this to your Excellency, a state of each par- soners, and drove him into Bohemia.— 

ticular regiment’s loss.-The good dispo- On the 27th the Prince of the Moskwa took 

sitions and conduct of General Petit are possession of Dessau, which a Swedish di¬ 
worthy of eulogiums. He has been excel- vision occupied, and drovt that division 
lently seconded by the devotion of the 67th back upon the tele-du-pont. On the fol- 
and 113th regiments, the mounted chas- lowing day the Swedes arrived to retake the 
seurs, and a battalion of the Uth regiment town. General Guilleminot allowed them 
of the line. Some companies of this bat- to advance till within grape shot, then un- 
talion placed in reserve upon Mount Olivet, masked his batteries, and repulsed them 

under the orders of Lieutenant-Colonel with considerable loss.-On the 3d Oc- 

Jacques, made a skilful and bold movement, tober the enemy’s army of Silesia marched 
which was useful to the general attack, by Konigsbruck and Elsterwerda upon the 

-1 shall have the honour of sending Elster, threw over a bridge at the bend, 

your Excellency, by the first Courier, the which the Elbe forms at Wartemberg, and 
names of the officers, sub-officers, and passed that river. General Bertrand was 
soldiers, who particularly distinguished placed on an isthmus, in a fine position, 
themselves, and who have been i-ecom- surrounded by banks and marshes. Be- 
mended by the General of division La- tween nine o’clock in the morning and five 
marque. I have the honour, Ac. in the evening, the enemy made seven at- 

(Signed J Count Dec ask. tacks and was always repulsed. He left 

6,000 dead upon the field of battle; our 
M, Oct. 15.—Letters have to-day loss was 500 killed or wounded. This 
been received from Bayonne. They an* great difference was owing to the good po- 
nouncetbat the armies were still in pre- sition which Morapd and Fontanielli’s divi- 
sence ofteach other, but that no event had sions occupied. In the evening General 
taken place. The Duke of Dalmatia had Bertrand, seeing new forces debpuche, 
received some reinforcements, and was still thought proper to effect his retreat, and took 
tq receive more. a position upon the Mulda with the Prince 

franifirtf Ott. 12,—We have just re- of the Moskwa.—On the -Jib, the Prince 
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of the Mostwa was at Oalitzch, upon th change! as every thing had been prepared 
left bank of the Mulda. The Duke of Ra- to operate upon Magdeburg; but it would 
^usa and General Latour Maubourg’s corps have been requisite to have remained se- 
of cavalry were at Eulenbourg. The 3d parate and without communication with 
corps was at Torgau. Two hundred and France for a month ; this was not inconve- 
fifty partisans commanded by a Russian nient, at the moment when the Emperor 
Major General, had marched upon Mai- fixed his plans; it was no longer the same 
hausen, and learning that Cassel was with- when Austria was about to have two new 
, out troops, they attempted a surprise upon disposable armies, the Bavarian army, and 
the gates of Cassel. They were repulsed ; the army opposed to Bavaria. The Etn- 
but the following day the Westphalian peror therefore changed with these unfore¬ 
troops having disbanded themselves, the seen circumstances, and removed his head- 
partisans entered Cassel. They gave up quarters to Leipzic.—Meanwhile the King 
to pillage every thing which fell into their of Naples, who remained in observation at 
hands, and a few days after left it. The Freybourg, received orders on the 7th to 
King of Westphalia had retired upon the make a charge in front, and march upon 
Rhine. Geurg and Freybourg, operating upon 

Wurzen and Wittenberg. An Austrian 
Her Majesty the Empress Queen and division which occupied Augustesbourg, 
Regent lias received the following intelli- rendering this movement difficult, the King 
gence of the situation of the army on the received orders to attack it; he defeated it, 

13ih October :-On the 7th the Empe- and afterwards effected his removal to the 

ror left Dresden; on the 3th he slept at right. Nevertheless the right of the ene- 
Wurzen; the Oth at Eulenbourg, and on my's army of Bohemia, composed of Witt- 

the 10th at Duben.-The enemy’s army genstein’s Russian corps, had marched 

of Silesia, which had marched upon Wur- upon Altenbourg, upon intelligence of the 
zen, immediately retreated, and repassed King of Naples’ change in front. It naarch- 
to the left bank of the Mulda ; it had some ed upon Freybourg, and afterwards by the 
engagements, in which we made some pri- left on Borna, placing itself between the 
soners aud took several hundreds of bag- King of Naples and Leipsic. The King 
gage waggons.-—General Regnier march- did not hesitate respecting the manoeuvre 
ed upon Wittenberg, passed the Elbe, he ought to make; he faced about and 
marched upon Roslau, turned the bridge marclted upon (he enemy, overthrew him, 
of Dessau, seized upon it, afterwards took nine pieces of cannon, one thousand 
marched upon Aken, and took possession prisoners, and drove, him beyond the El- 
of the bridge. General Bertrand marched ster, after having made him experience a 
upon the bridges of Wartenbourg, and loss Qf from four to five thousand men.—— 
seized upon them. The Prince of Moskwa Qn the 15th the position of the army was 
inarched upon the town of Dessau; he met as follows : The Emperor’s head-quarters 
a Prussian division, General Dalma’s, over- were at Reidnitz, half a league from Leip- 
threw it, and took 3,000 men and six sic: the 4th corps, commanded by Gene- 
pieces of cannon. Several Cabinet Cou- ral Bertrand, was at the village of Lende- 
rfers, among others Sieur Kraft, withdis- nau ; the 6th corps was at Libenthal.—*— 

patches of importance, were taken.- The’King of Naples, with the 3d, 8th, 

After having thus taken possession of all and 5th corps, bad his right at Daelitz aud 
the enemy’s bridges, the Emperor’s inten- his left at Liberwolkowitz—The 3d and 
tion was to pass the Elbe, to manceuvre 7th were in march from Eulenbotirg to 

upon the right bank from Hamburgh to flank the 6th corps.-The Grand Army 

Dresden, to threaten Botsdam and Berlin, of Bohemia had General Guilay’s corps op- 
and to take for the centre of operations poaite Lendenaw; a corps at Zwericicaw, 
Magdeburg, which,, for this purpose, had and the remainder of the army; the left 
been supplied with warlike stores and pro- leaning on Gcobun, the right on Naums- 
visions ; but, on the 15th, the Emperor dorf.—-The bridges of Wurzen and Eu- 
leamed at Duben that the Bavarian army lenbourg, upon the Mulda, and the posi- 
had joined the Austrian army, and threat- tion of Taccha, upon the Partha, were 

ened the Lower Rhine.-This incon- occupied by our troops. Every thing an- 

ceivable defection made the defection ‘of nounced a great battle.-The result of 

other Princes be foreseen, and induced the our different movements, in these six days, 
Emperor to come to the resolution of return- has been 5,000 prisoners, several pieces of 
ing towards the Rhine, Unfortunate cannon, and doing much injury to the 
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enemy. Prince Poniatowski has in those was expected from them. The enemy's 
affairs covered himself with glory. artillery went to a distance. The enemy 

, retired, and the whole field of battle re- 

Her Majesty the Empress Queen *and mained in our possession. --It was three 

.Regent has received the following intelli- o’clock in the afternoon; all the enemy's 
gence respecting the situation of the Army troops had been engaged ; he had had re- 

oa the evening of the 16th:-On the course to his reserve. Count Marfield, 

15th Prince Schwartzenburg, commanding who commanded the Austrian reserve, sup- 
the enemy’s army, announced in an order ported with six divisions, all the troops in 
of the day, that the following' day, the all the attacks, and the Imperial Russian 
16th, there, would be a general and de- guards, who formed the reserve of the 
cisive battle. In effect on the 16th, at nine Austrian army, supported the centre. The. 
in the morning, the grand Allied Army cavalry of the Russian guards, and the 
debouched upon us. It constantly operated Austrian Cuirassiers, precipitated them- 
,tp extend upon its right. At first three selves by their left upon our right, they 
large columns were seen marching, one seized opon Dcelitz, and came wheeling 
along the river Elster, against the village upon the Duke of Beiluno’s squares. The 
of Dcelitz, the 2d against the village of King of Naples marched with Latour Maz- 
Wachau, and the 3d against that of Liber- bourg’s cuirassiers, and charged the ene- 
wolkowitz. These three columns were pre- my’s cavalry by the left of Wachau, at the 
ceded by 200 pieces of cannon. The Em- time the Pdish cavalry and dragoons of 
peror immediately made his dispositions, the guard, commanded by General Latort, 
A.t 10 o’clock the cannonade was most vio- charged by the right. The enemy’s ca- 
.lent, and at 11 the two armies were en- valry were defeated, two entire regiments 
gaged in the villages of Dcelitz, Wachau, remained upon the field of battle. General 
and Liberwolkowitz. These villages were Latort made 300 Austrian and Russian pri- 
attacked six or seven times; the enemy soners. General Latour Maubourg took 
was constantly repulsed, and covered the some hundreds of’the Russian guard. The 
avenues with his dead. Count Lauriston, Emperor immediately ordered Gurial’s di- 
with the fifth corps, defended the village vision of the guard to advance to support 
on the left (Liberwolkowitz). Prince Po- PrincePoniatowski. General Curialmarch- 
niatowski, with his brave Poles, defended ed upon the village of Doelitz, attacked it 
the village on the right (Dcelitz) and the with the bayonet, carried it without firing 

Duke of Belluno defended Wacbau.-At a shot, and made 1,200 prisoners, among 

noon, the sixth attack of the enemy had whom was the General in Chief Merfeldt. 
been repulsed; we were masters of the Affairs thus re-established on our right, 
three villages, and had made 2,000 pri- the enemy put himself in retreat, and the 
soners. Nearly at the same moment, the-; held of battle was no longer disputed with 

.Duke ofTarente debouched by Holzhausen, ns.-The reserve artillery of the guards, 

marching upon an enemy’s redoubt, which which General Drouet commanded, were 
General Charpentier carried at the pas de with the tirallieurs. The enemy’s cavalry 
charge , seizing the artillery and making came and charged them. The artillery- 
some prisoners. The moment appeared men formed their pieces in a square, which 
.decisive. The Emperor ordered the Duke they had the precaution to load with grape 
of Reggio to march upon Wachau with shot,- and fired with so much agility, that 
two divisions of the young guard. He in an iustant the enemy was repulsed, 
equally directed the Duke of Treviso to Upon these events the French cavalry ad- 
rnarch upon Liberwolkowitz with two di- vanced to support the batteries. General 
visions of the young guard, and take pos- Maison, commanding a division of the 5th 
session of an extensive wood which is upon corps, an officer of the greatest distinction, 
the left of the village. At the same time was wounded. General Latour Maubourg, 
be caused to be advanced upon the centre, commanding the cavalry, had his thigh 
a battery of 150 pieces of cannon, which carried off by i ball. Our loss this day 
General Drouet directed. The whole of has been 2,500 men killed and wounded, 
these dispositions had that success which (To be continued.J 
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Answer to the Bourbon Proclamation. 

This document having been published so 
often by those persons, who are so eager for 
over throwing the present ruler and govern¬ 
ment of France, I think proper to publish 
what I deem an answer to it; first insert¬ 
ing here, for the convenience of my readers, 
the Proclamation itself. A few prelimina¬ 
ry observations, however, appear necessary. 
-First, I must observe, that the Bour¬ 
bons are by no means to be blamed for this 
act, in itself considered. It is perfectly 
natural in them to wish to recover their 
former state, and 110 one can deny them tlie 
perfect right of using such means as this to 
accomplish their object; more especially as 
the French people do now submit to the 
government of a monarch, having laid 
.aside their Republican institutions.— 
But, having premised thus, we have an 
equal right to examine the views of those 
by whom the Proclamation was issued, and 
to offer our opiuions upon it and upon the 
probable effect of its success. The House 
of Bourbon having invited the French peo¬ 
ple to return under its sway, we have a 
right, and it is our duty, if we have the 
means in our hands, to shew what was the 
nature aqd. effect of their government in 
France; and to inquire, whether it be, or 
be not, likely, that the people of that coun¬ 
try would be made more happy by return¬ 
ing to them, than they are under the new 
dynasty.—-yVe have so long been in fear 
of France; her government, under one form 
and another, .has so long appeared to us to 
be a terrific object, that we have, at last, 
forgotten, or we seem to have forgotten, 
what the old government of France was. 
We have been ashamed to acknowledge, 
that our hatred of the new government 
arose out of cur/ear of it; and,, therefore, 
we have, for twenty years, been speaking 
of it as being a trips* horrible despotism, 
effecting to lament its existence out of our 


generous compassion for the people of 
France, whom, however, at times, we 
have reproached with baseness for submit¬ 
ting to such unparalleled oppression.- 

Thus have the mass of the people, who 
adopt, without any inquiry, the sentiments 
delivered out to them, through the various 
and endless channels of deception, come 
habitually to the conslusioti, that the go¬ 
vernments of France, since the Revolution 
began, has been a scries of despotisms; 
and, that, before that period, the people of 
that country enjoyed a state of comparative 
blessedness.-Lately, indeed, as the pro¬ 

spect of humbling France approached, the 
tone of these censors of her governments has 
been a good deal changed.. They now pro¬ 
fess to see danger in the greatness and pros¬ 
perity of France. But, the delusion lias 
taken fast hold of the country. The'gene¬ 
ral belief is what I have described it; and, 
it is my intention to show, in this paper, 
how the /acts reallystand.-The follow¬ 

ing is the Bourbon Proclamation, which 
has been published three or four times by 
the papers, which generally speak in fa¬ 
vour of all the acts of our government. 

“•The moment is at length arrived when 
“ Divine Providence appeal's ready to break 
“ in pieces tite instrument of its wrath* 
“ The Usurper of the Throne of St. Louis , 
“ the devastator of Europe, : experience* 
“ reverses in his turn. Shall they have 
“ no other effect but that of aggravating 
“ the calamities of France; and will she 
“ not dare to overturn an odious power, no 
“ longer protected by the illusions of vic- 
“tory? What prejudices, or what fears, 
“ can now prevent her from throwing her- 
“ self into the arms of her King; and 
“ from recognising, in the establishment of 
“ his legitimate authority, the only pledge 
“ of union, peace, and happiness, which 
“ his promises have so often guaranteed to 

“ his oppressed subjects.-Being neither 

“ able, nor inclined to obtain, but by 
“ their efforts, that throne which his rights 
“ and their affection can alone confirm, 
“ what wishes should be adverse to those 
“ which he has invariably entertained./ 
“ What doubt can be started with regard 
C 
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“ to his paternal intentions? -The Kin# “ King hinds himself anew to abolish that 

“ has said in lm preceding declarations, “ pernicious conscription, which destroys 
“ and he reiterates the assurance, that the “ the happiness of families and the hope of • 

“ Administrative and Judicial bodies shall “ the country.-Such always have been, 

•i be maintained in the plenitude of their “ such still are the intentions of the King. 

«« powers; that he will preserve their places “ His re-cstablishment on the throne of his 
“ to those who at present hold them, and “ ancestors will be for France only the 
“ who shall take the oath of fidelity to him; “ happy transition from the calamities of a 
41 that the Tribunals, Depositaries or the “ war which tyranny perpetuates, to the 
44 Laws, shall prohibit all prosecutions “ blessings of a solid peace, the guarantee 
“ bearing relation to those unhappy times “ of which foreign Powers can only find 
“ of which his return will have for ever “ in the word of the legitimate Sovereign. 

44 sealed the oblivion; that, in fine, the “ Louis.” 

44 code polluted by the name of Napoleon , To take this paper in the order, in which 
“ but which, for the most part, contains it lies before us, we find, then, according 
“ only the ancient ordinances and customs to it, that all that Napoleon has done,, i.e 
44 of the realm, shall remain in force, with has done under the sanction of Divine Pro- 
«i the exception of enactments contrary to vidence, whose instrument he has been. If 
44 the doctrines of religion , which, as well this he the case, is it not rather bordering 
“ as the liberty of the people, has long upon the impious to call him an usurper, 
44 been subjected to the caprice of the ty- seeing that he has acted under the imme- 

44 rant.- The Senate, in which are seated diate direction of the Deity ? Is it not sin* 

** some men so justly distinguished for their ful to attempt to cast blame on him for hav- 
“ talents, and whom so many services may ing done that which God wished him to do; 
“ render illustrious in the eyes of France , nay that God forced him to do? The At- 
“ and of posterity— -that corps, whose uti- torney General, Gibbs, who is now Judge 
c( lity and importance can never be duly Gibbs, did not prosecute my pen for having 
44 appreciated till after the restoration—can written the article about the flogging of the 
44 it fail to perceive the glorious destiny Local Militia-men at the town of Ely. He 
“ which summons it.to become the first in- did not prosecute the instrument, nor did 
“ strument of that great benefaction which he harangue against it. He prosecuted 
44 will prove the most solid, as well as' the me, who used the instrument, and the 
“ most honourable guarantee of its existence Judges caused me to be imprisoned for two 

“ and its prerogatives? -On the subject years, and to pay a thousand pounds to our 

“ of property, the King, who has already good old King. Yet, upon the principle, 
“ announced his intention to employ the with which this Proclamation sets out, it 
41 most proper means for conciliating the was the pen, and not I, who ought to have 
4C interests of all, perceives in the nume- been prosecuted. In short, if Napoleon be 
44 rous settlements, which have taken place held to have done what lie has done at the 
4 4 between the old god the new land- instigation of God; if he has been a mere 
4t holders, the means of rendering those instrument in the hands of God, it cannot 
44 cares almost superfluous. He engages, be doubted, that it is great and flagrant 
44 however, to interdict all proceedings by impiety to blame, much more to abuse 
44 the Tribunals, contrary to such settle- him, for what he has done, or, rather, fbr 
44 men/s, —to encourage voluntary arrange- what Jie has been the instrument in doing. 

44 meats, and, on the part, of himself and -If a master command' his servant to 

44 his family, to set the example of all those contract debts in his name; if the servant, 
41 sacrifices which may contribute to the re- by the master s command, commit a tres- 
44 pose of France, ana the sincere union of pass; if a coachman drive wantonly pvei- 
44 all Frenchmen.-—^-The King has gua- sheep or pigs by his master’s order; the 
44 ranteed to the army the maintenance of laws are open against the master and not 
44 the ranks, employments, pay,, and ap- against the servant. The maxim of the 
44 pointments which it at present, eojoys. law, in this respect, is; 44 He who does 
44 He promises also to the Generals, Officers, “ an aqt by the hands of another, does it 
44 and soldiers, who shall signalize them - 44 himself." Couple this with the asser- 
“ selves in - support of his cause, rewards tion of the Proclamation, and vire shall 
44 more substantial, distinctions more ho- find, that, according to this doctrine, it is 
44 nourable, than any they can receive from Divine Providence who has done, who has 
4< an Usurper,—always ready to disown, been the real ider, of all that we have at- 
* 4 or even to dread their service. The tributed to Napoleon; and that all which 
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Sir Robert Wilson’s boot 'falsely ascribes: 
to him, if it had been true, would have 
been attributable to Divine Providence, and 
not to Buonaparte, any more than my flog¬ 
ging publication was attributable to my 

pen.-The Times news-paper, of a few 

days ago, under thtf name of a person of the 
name of Burdon, asserts, in addition to 
all the other abominable falsehoods vomit¬ 
ed forth against this great soldier and le¬ 
gislator, that he caused, in Italy, many 
thousands of persons to be buried alive , 
even soldiers of his own army. But, sup¬ 
posing this to be as true us it is false, does 
not this Proclamation sanction the deed, 
by asserting (hat Napoleon has been an in¬ 
strument of the wrath of Divine Provi¬ 
dence ? That is to say, by asserting, that 
God forced him to bury these people alive? 
Nay, it asserts, in fact, that God did the act ; 
because no act can be said to be done by 
the tool made use of in doing it; and be¬ 
cause the law says, that “ he who does an 

“ act by another, does it himself.’’-- 

What injustice, upon the principle of this 
Proclamation, is it, therefore, to call for 
vengeance; for punishment; and even for 
the Divine vengeance; upon the head of 
Napoleon ? For, if men are so wicked, so 
impious, as to wish to punish a fellow man 
for having executed the will of God, what { 
a horrible idea is it, that God should punish’ 
a man for doing what he himself has in¬ 
duced him, enabled him, and compelled 

him to do?-But, the Proclamation goes 

further; for, it not only asserts, that Napo¬ 
leon has been an instrument in the hands of 
God, but says, that he has been an instru¬ 
ment of God's wrath. This embraces all 
the acts of severity imputed to Napoleon 
and his armies. It was, according to this 
Proclamation, God who made him go to 
Moscow ; to overset the Bourbons in Spain; 
to kill the Duke of Brunswick ; to capture 
Berlin and Vienna; to drive out the King 
and Queen of Naples; to eject the Italian 
Princes; to take away the dominions and 
power of the Pope; and to keep the Bour¬ 
bons from their throne. According to the 
principle of die Proclamation, all these 
persona and places merited what has been 
done to them, unless the authors of it are 
ready to say, that Divine Providence has 

been unjust .--At any rate, if we adopt 

this principle, we must acquit Napoleon of 
all blame; and, if we suppose the people 
of France to be. endowed with only com¬ 
mon sense, and a very small portion even 
of that, we must suppose, that they will see 
the matter in the same light.——The Pro¬ 


clamation promises, that the persons hold¬ 
ing the administrative and judicial powers 
shall keep their places. It promises the 
same as to the Senate. Now, either these 
persons are the best that could have been 
found in France, or, they are not. If the 
latter, is it just to keep them in their 
places? If they are not lit persons, and do 
not properly administer the laws, would it 
not be a detestable act to keep then! where 
they are, and to leave the property and 
lives of the people at their disposal? And, 
if they are the fittest men that could he 
found in France; if they do take good care 
of the property and lives of the people, 
what can the people of France wish for 
more ? And what are they to get from the 
proposed change ? What does this propo- 
sition offer them but a mere change of sove¬ 
reigns, without any offer, without any 
hope, of being better, with a risk, at least, 

of being worse off?-When one man, in 

common life, wishes to supplant another, 
be it in whatsoever line it may, he offers to 
the parties interested some advantage or 
other. Let me, says A to B, supply you 
with shoes instead of C. For what? says 
B. Why, says A, you shall have your 
shoes of the same quality cheaper; or, of a 
better quality at the prices of G. Here is 
a motive for the change; but, what motive 
does the Proclamation hold out ? None at 
all, if we except the mighty consideration 
of being again under the sway of the de¬ 
scendants of St. Louis; and, I dare say, 
that, by this time, the people of France 
have very little preference.for the persons 

of sainted kings.--But, the Senate is to 

remain; and, moreover, it is designated as 
containing men justly distinguished by their 

talents and their services. -Be it, in the 

first place, remembered, that it was Napo¬ 
leon who instituted this body; that it was 
he who chose these men of talents and of 
services; that, in short, it was he who 
made this very thing, which the Bourbons 

promise to support.-The writers of the 

Proclamation may, indeed, say, that it was 
not he, but God through him; so that here 
i he would not appear as the instrument of 
Cod’s wrath, but of his blessings. How¬ 
ever, if you deprive him of the merit here, 
you must, in common conscience, exonerate 
him from the blame as to all the rest of his 
acts, and must suppress ail your vindictive 
wishes against him.-But, leaving Di¬ 

vine Providence, for the present, out of the 
question, what molive is there here held out 
to the people of France to accept of the 
of the Bourbons ? They are told, that 
C 2 
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the Senate contains men or great talents and 
virtues, and that it shall remain a part of 
the government. Well, then, the people 
of France need no change whatever to se¬ 
cure to them the services of the Senate. 
They have the Senate now. They are 
promised nothing more; and, they may 
very reasonably suppose, that no one is so j 
likely to preserve this body as lie who has 
ereaied it. The offer, in short, which they 
here have again, is that of a risk of loss, 
without even the hope of any gain to coun¬ 
terbalance that risk.-Was there ever, 

in the whole world, any titan, in his senses, 
that accepted of such an offer ? Men very 
often give the ready money out of their 
hands, and risk the loss of it upon a pro¬ 
missory note; but, as a compensation lor 
this risk, they have the interest of their 
motley, which, by lying dead in their 
hands, would biing them nothing, llut, 
who changes his money against a promise 
to be paid the same sum again? Who 
ever voluntarily runs a risk without the 

hope of gain?- -The same observations 

apply to the promise, made in the Procla¬ 
mation, as to the ownership ©f properly. 

-It “ engages to interdict all proceedings 

“in the Tribunals, contrary to the settle- 
“ merits now in existence.”-This re¬ 

fers to the property, which includes a great 
part of all the lands of France, which was, 
by the Republican government, taken from 
the Crown, the Church, and the Nobility, 
and sold to individuals.-—What will 
these proprietors say, ia answer to such a 
promise? I know very well what I should 
say, if I were one of them. 1 should an¬ 
swer thus : * You may be perfectly sincere, 

« but I do not know that you are ; and, if 

* I knew you to be sincere, I should not 

* know, that you would have the power to 
‘ act according to your attentions. If you 

* are restored,, you must restore the No- 

* bility and the Church; and, what would 
f these be without property ? Be your in- 
‘ tentions, therefore, what tliey may, I 

* cannot be certain, that they will be acted 

* upon, and that your promise will be fui- 
*■ filled. But, I know that I have my pro- 

* perty now *, 1 know, that the quiet pas- 

* session of it is secured to me, not only by 

* the settled laws, bat by the interests of 

* ail my rulers, great and small. I know, 

* that, if no change take place in my rulers, 

4 my property is safe. 1 know, that I 

* cannot gain by your offer ; and I know* 

4 that I risk the loss of my a(l. There- 
4 fire, I not only reject any proposition, 

4 tending to shift the government into your j 


* hands; but, common sense, self-pre- 
‘ servation, dictate to me to make every ex* 

‘ ertion in my power to prevent such a 
‘ change.’-To the Generals and Sol¬ 

diers , indeed, who shall signalize them¬ 
selves in his came , tlie King offers rewards 
more substantial, distinctions more honour¬ 
able , than those they possess. That is to 
say, he will reward them if they will, by 
means of a civil war, or any other means 
in violation of their oath to Napoleon; to 
him who has created Ike Tribunals and 
Senate (which are to remain] assist in re¬ 
storing the Bourbons! However, there is 
something in this. More is offered than 
what is at present enjoyed. But to whom .* 
Why, to that part of the nation who have 
arms in their hands. To those who have 
little, or nothing, to lose; to those, who, 
before they accept of the offer, must be¬ 
tray him, to whom they have sworn fide¬ 
lity ; to those who have it in their power, 
perhaps, to compel the people lo risk the 
loss of l/ieir property in exchange for a 
promise, which the promiser will not, 

perhaps, have the power to fulfil.-If 

this offer be calculated to gain the army, l 
am sure it is calculated to excite indigna¬ 
tion in the rest of the people; and that, 
upon the whole, it must make more against 

the Boiirbons than for them.-We now 

Come to the most important promise of all; 
namely, TO PRESERVE THE CODE 

NAPOL EON.-We will pass over the 

words, “ polluted by the name Napoleon,” 
as a silly expression, interpolated, let us 
hope, by some cock-a-hoop parasite, and 
not emanating from the mind of Louis 
XVIII, of whom I would avoid speaking 
with any degree of disrespect, and the sin¬ 
cerity of whose intentions I do not wish to 
call in question. To the same source we 
will impute the strange assertion, that this 
Code , “ for the most part, contains only 
“ the ancient ordinances and customs of 
“ the realmfor, to ascribe this asser¬ 
tion to Louis XVlil, would be to do him 
great dishonour, seeing that nothing was 

ever more untrue.-We shall, by-and- 

by, see what those “ ancient or dinanus 
“ and customs” were; we shall see how 
they ground an industrious, an ingenious, 
a gallant people, in the fairest part of the 
world, down into slaves of the lowest cast; 
how they peopled the galleys and the jails; 
how they spread misery and death around 
them. And those who have read the Code 
Napoleon, civil as well as criminal, know, 
that it has completely abolished those hor¬ 
rible laws and customs.-*— But, for the 
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take of the argument, and to place the va¬ 
lue of this promise as high as possible, let 
us, for the present, suppose all the inter¬ 
larded assertions to be true,-if it be 

true, then, that Napoleon has formed a 
code, for the most part consisting of the 
ancient ordinances .and customs ot the 
realm, only that these are here so embodied 
and arranged as to give them a more uni¬ 
form effect, and a more easy application, 
with what justice: • . • . no, I will not 
talk of justice in a case where he is the ob¬ 
ject of attack; but, with what consistency; 
with what sense, is coupled with this as¬ 
sertion, the assertion that his government 
is that of a capricious tyrant ? If lie rule 
hy the same laws that the Bourbons ruled 
by, and, if he be a capricious tyrant, what 
were they ? And, what is still more . .. 

worthy of being asked, what do they intend \ they are to enjoy the same proprty which 
to be if they intend to govern by the same i they now enjoy ; the same degree ol ltber- 
code’ which lie has established? -Uere,|‘r the »me law-makera s the same laws : 


nious priests, to make the properly of ih e 
church closely connected with the doctrines 
of religion; and thus, without any breach 
of promise, the whole of those persons who 
have purchased that property, might be 
left to beg their bread, not without some 

danger of being punished as lieretics.- 

Here, at any rate, the Proclamation is a 
denunciation against the proprietors; and 
the only tiling that astonishes one is, how 
any man in his senses could suppose it 
likejy to seduce the people of France from 

their present ruler.-After all, and upon 

a review of the whole matter, what does 
this Proclamation amount to? What does 
it hold.ont to the people of France ? What 
boon docs it pi utilise them ? What are the 
blessings which they are to enjoy if they 
accept of the King’s gencious offer? Why, 


as in the former instances, there is a risk 
of loss, without the offer of any gain , even 
contingent. Either the Code, as it now 
stands, is good or bad. If had, what mo¬ 
tive is held out to the people to make a 


the same law-makers ; the same laws; 
the same executors of those laws; and the 
same army. This is the offer; this is the 
boon tendered to them ; these are the only 
blessings, which an exiled king can find 
out to promise his people as a reward for 


change which is only to perpetuate it? If j their undertaking a civil war for his resto- 

good, what motive to ruo even the slightest i ration.-Is it possible for the mind ol 

risk of losing it, or of seeing it impaired ? «*»“ w *»vent a higher compliment 10 the 
I* it reasonable to suppose, that the peo- j !*««» who now governs k ranee ? Is jt 
nle of France will think this Code safer in , possible to discover more forcible meaps of 
ihe hands of those, who wish to overthrow j convincing them, that they ought to ven- 

.... i ture t j ie s | iec Jding of the last drop of their 


and utterly destroy him who has establish 
ed it, than in the hands of that person him¬ 
self?-The promise, in this case, as in 

all the .others, amounts to nothing more titan 
that of not injuring Use people of France; 
tut, to this generous, this munificent pro- 
mise, there is, in the present case, a re¬ 
servation ; yes, a reservation tacked by 
way of rider even to a promise, which, in 
its greatest extent is no more than a nega- 

4 j ve ®_There is an exception made with 

regard to the doctrines oj religion 
Some priest must have advised this.. The 
good sense of Louts XVIII, and lus suf¬ 
ferings from this source more than from 
any giber, would surely have prevented 
him from the making of this exception. 
———What is meant by “ the doctrines or 
“ religion?” The Code Napoleon does 
not meddle with those doctrines m any 
other way than as it leaves every mau to 
follow bis own opinions as to religion, and 
compels no tarn to belong to any particular 
«ect, except the Royal Family, whose reli¬ 
gion is to be that of the Roman Catholic. 
This exception, therefore, leaves 100 m, 
add very little would be wanted to mge- 


blood to maintain the government of that 

person ?-And. I should be glad to hear 

what’ can be said by those unprincipled 
iu this country, who are incessantly 


men. 


crying out against the “ tyranny” of Na¬ 
poleon, when they see it,, in.so solemn a 
manner, avowed by him whom they call 
the King of Frauce, that, if restored to his 
throne, the utmost that he can promise is 
to secure to his people that which they now 
enjoy under this saute Napoleon ? • One 
would think, jhat, if this. Proclamation be 
calculated, to produce 110 other good effect, 
it might produce that of striking dumb tijueir 

calumnious impudence.-But (I had 

nearly overlooked it) there is onedkieg, 
promised by the Proclamation, which, 
though still of a negative kind, would make 
a cpangeJoY the betters namely ; the pro¬ 
mise ia abolish the conscription. Yes, and 
so wjli Napoleon, when he has made peace* 
The conscription is founded on no esta* 
blished law ; it is not a tiling of permanent 
duration; it is to meet the emergencies of 
war! and, though we affect not to perceive 
the fact, it is, and must be, well known 
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to the people of France.-Besides, what 

is a conscription ? What is it but a ballot 
for military service ? And, have not we 
ballots lor military service? The nature 
of the service differs in some degree: but 
are not we too compelled to wear soldiers’ 
clothes, to carry arms, and to submit to 
military discipline and law, and to be 

flogged too, if we disobey that law?-1 

shall be told, that we are not compelled to 
go on foreign service. Ours is an island. 
France is not so situated. If our Local 
militia were in France, they would, if in a 
county on the frontier, be liable to meet 
the enemy. Besides, the arming of men 
always must suppose the possibility, and 
even the strong probability, of their being 
called upon to use those arms; else why 
are they armed at all ? Why are they 

compelled to submit to military law ?- 

So that, after all, this conscription; this 
ballot for military service, an eud of which 
is the only thing which the Proclamation 
speaks of as a change for the better, amounts 
to just nothing at all; besides, that the 
conscription falls indiscriminately upon the 
whole nation, while, as we shall soon see, 
the ballot for the militia did, under the 
Bourbons, fall upon the common people 

only. -So much, then, for this famous, 

this published and're-published Proclama¬ 
tion, which, as, I think, I have clearly 
shown, faking it in its best light, supposing 
the Bourbons to be perfectly sincere in their 
professions, and to have full power to give 
effect to their intentions, is calculated to 
unite the French nation as one man in de¬ 
fence of their present ruler and his house, 
instead of inducing them to side with those 

who wish to overthrow him.-But, in 

estimating the probable power of this do¬ 
cument in effecting the object which it has 
in view, we must not, blind as we are, 
quite overlook its local origin and the chan¬ 
nels, through which it is passing, and by 
which it is recommended to the people of 
France. They will not fail to perceive, 
that it comes to them (supposing them to 
eee it) from England. If they read it in 
the$imcs news-paper, or in the Cuurier, 
jar in almost any of our priiits, they will 
see. it accompanied with the most out¬ 
rageous- attacks upon themselves. They 
wOi alio see, that those very persons, who, 
patronise- this Proclamation, do, in the - 
very same prints, breathe destruction, not 
only to Napdleon, but to the power of the 
French nation; that they insist upon the 
necessity of humbling, reducing, punishing 
the French people themselves for their past 
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actions. The people of France, putting 
these facts together; seeing that the Pro¬ 
clamation is applauded and circulated by 
those, who wish to see them punished^ 
will not fail to draw ttie appropriate Con¬ 
clusion.-We might now leave this Pro¬ 

clamation to make its way in the world. 
But, justice to the Emperor Napoleons 
and, a still more powerful motive, justice 
to the peopled France, who stem to remain 
firm in their attachment to him; these de¬ 
mand an inquiry into the nature arid effect 
of the Bourbon government; into the situ¬ 
ation of the people of that fine country, 
while they were ruled by those ancient 
Ordinances and Customs, of which the 
Proclamation says, the Code Napoleon, 

for the most part consists.-VVllAl", 

then, were those Ordinances and Customs? 
How did they affect this industrious and 
gallant people? Were rimy free and hap¬ 
py, or were they slaves, and miserable, 
under those Ordinances and Customs ? It 
is notorious, that, for ages, previous to 
the French revolution, we, in-this coun¬ 
try, constantly described the French as 
slaves; our histories, our moral essays, 
our political writings, our poems, our 
plays, ail describe them as slaves, and as 
cowards for submitting to such a govern¬ 
ment as then existed. Now, indeed, our 
conductors of news-papers, with a degree 
of impudence absolutely without parallel, 
abuse the French people lor having de¬ 
stroyed the PATERNAL sway of the 

Bourbons! -Let us now see, then, what 

was the nature or that “ paternal sway;” 
and, when we have taken a full view of 
it, and of its effects, we shall be able to 
judge, whether it be probable, that the 
people of France will listen to those, 
who are endeavouring to bring them back to 

the blessings of that “ pulemul sway.”- 

But, how are we to get at a true account of 
the nature and effecis of the Bourbon go¬ 
vernment? We must resort to some au¬ 
thority ; to somebody’s word, whose word 

is to be relied on.-The authority, to 

which I am about to refer, is that of Mr. 
Arthur Young, who is, and who has 
been, for many years past, Secretary to the 
Board of Agriculture, with a'salary, paid 

by the public, of ,£’500 a year.-Mr. 

Young is, in the first place, a man of great 
talents; and, perhaps, it is impossible to 
find out a person so fit to be referred to as 
Mr. Young. His studies had been of, that 
kind, which peculiarly fitted him for.an in¬ 
quiry of this description; and, he was In 
France at precisely the time for making it. 
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He made, during the years 1787, 1788, 
and 1789, an agricultural and politico- 
.economical surveyof the kingdom of France. 
He was there when the revolution began; 
he was there during its progress until the 
new. constitution was formed. He was not 
only living in great intimacy with many of 
■the most respectable leaders in that work; 
but, he himself, crossing the kingdom in all 
directions, made himself minutely acquaint- 
ed, by the means of personal inquiry and 
the evidence of his senses, of every particu¬ 
lar, relating to the nature and effect of those 
“ ancient Ordinances and Customs of 
which the Bourbon Proclamation boasts. 

-During his travels, he gives an account 

of these, by citing numerous instances, of 
the abominable tyranny, under which the 
people groaned; and, at the close of his 
work, he publishes reflections on the Revo¬ 
lution ,i beginning with a summary descrip¬ 
tion of the state of the people under the 
Bourbon government, and, to the evidences 
or his own observation, adding, as be pro¬ 
ceeds, the complaints, contained in the 
Cahiers , that is to say, the lists of com¬ 
plaints, made to the National Assembly by 
the most respectable people of the different 
provinces, to which Cahiers he refers in the 

notea.--This part of Mr. Young’s work, 

I am now about to insert. 1 beg the reader 
to go through it with attention. He will 
see how every part of it applies to the sub¬ 
ject on which we are, and also to the pre¬ 
sent crisis.-When he has read it to the 

end, not omitting ihe Mies, I shall have 
to trouble him with some further observa¬ 
tions of my own. 


On the Revolution of France. 

‘ ‘ Hie gross infamy which attended teltres 
de cachet and the Bastile, during the whole 
reign of Louis XV. made them esteemed in 
England, by people not well informed, as 
the most prominent features of the despot¬ 
ism of France. They were certainly car¬ 
ried to an excess hardly cridible; to the 
length of being sold, with blanks, fo be 
’ filled up with names at the pleasure of the 
purchaser; who was thus able, in the gra¬ 
tification of private revenge, to tear a man 
from the bosom of his family, and bury 
him in a dungeon, where he would exist 
forgotten, apd die unknown*!* - ’’ But such 

* An anecdote, which I have from an autho¬ 
rity to be depended on, wffl explain the pro- 
ffigaty of government, la respect to these arbi¬ 
trary bnpmoameots, Lord Albemarle, when 
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excesses could not be common in any coun¬ 
try; and they were reduced almost to no¬ 
thing, from the accession of the present 
King. The great mass of the people, by 
which I mean the lower and middle ranks, 
could suffer very little from such engines, 
and as few of them are objects of jealousy, 
had there been nothing else to complain of, 
it is not probable they would ever have 
been brought to take arms. The abuses 
attending the levy of taxes were heavy and 
universal. The kingdom was parcelled 
into generalities, with an intendunt at the 
head of each, into whose hands tlie whole 
power of the crown was delegated for every 
thing except the military authority; but 
particularly for all affairs of finance. The 
generalities were subdivided into elections, 
at the head of which was a sub-deleguc , 
appointed by the intendant. The rolls of 
the iaille, capitation , ringtiemes, and other 
taxes, were distributed among districts, 
parishes, and individuals, at the pleasure 
of the intendant, who could exempt, change, 
add, or diminish, at pleasure. Such an 
enormous power, constantly acting, and 
from which no man was free, must, in the 
nature of things, degenerate in many cases 
into absolute tyranny. It must be obvi- 


ambassador in France, about the year 1753, 
negotiating the fixing of the limits of the Ame¬ 
rican colonies, which, three years after, pro¬ 
duced the war, railing one day on the minister 
for foreign aftaire, was introduced, for a fow 
minutes, into his cabinet; while he finished, a 
short conversation in the apartment in which he 
usually received those who conferred with him. 
As his lordship walked backwards and forwards, 
in a very small room (a French cabinet is never a 
large one), he could not help seeing a paper 
lying on the table, written fn a large legible 
band, and containing a list of the prisoners in the 
Bastile, in which the first name was Gordon. 
When the minister entered, Lord Albemarle 
apologised for his involuntarily remarking die 

K ; the other replied, that it was net of the 
iousequenee, for they made no secret of the 
names. Lord A. then said, that he had seen the 
nipm of Gordon first in the list, and he begaei 
to know, as in all probability the person of tbis 
name was a British subject,* on what account he 
had been pat into the Bastile. Ihe minister 
told him, that he knew nothing of (be matter, 
bat weald make the eteper inquiries., Ihe next 
time lie saw Lord Albemarle, fid informed him, 
that, on inquiring into the case of Gordon, he 
could find no person wha, could give him the 
least information; on which be had had Gordon 
himself interrogated, who solemnly affirmed, 
that he had hot the smqfiest knowledge, or even 
anspielah, of the cause or his imprisonment, but 
iha| he.had'been' confined 3byears; hpwevor, 
added the minister, I ordered him to be imme¬ 
diately released, and he is now at hurge. Such a 
case wants no comment. 
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mis, thSit the friends, acquaintances, and 
dependants of the intendant, and of ail his 
sub-deleguis, and the friends of' these 
friends, to a long chain of dependance, 
' might be favoured in taxation at the ex¬ 
pense of their miserable neighbours; and 
that noblemen, in favour at court, to whose 
protection the intendant himself would na¬ 
turally look up, could find little difficulty 
in throwing much of the weight of their 
tuxes on others, without a similar support. 
Instances, and even gross ones, have been 
reported to me in many parts of the king¬ 
dom, that made me shudder at the op¬ 
pression to which numbers must have been 
condemned, by the undue favours granted 
to such crooked influence. But, without 
recurring to such cases, what must have 
been the state of the poor people paying 
heavy taxes, from which the nobility and 
clergy were exempted ? A cruel aggrava¬ 
tion of tbeir misery, to see those who could 
best afford to pay, exempted because able ! 
—The inrolments for the militia, which 
the cahiers call an injustice without ex¬ 
ample were another dreadful scourge on 
the peasantry; and, as married men were 
exempted from it, occasioned in some de¬ 
gree that mischievous population, which 
brought beings into the world, in order for 
little else than to be starved. The corvees, 
or police of the roads, were annually the 
ruiu of many hundreds of farmers; more 
than 300 were reduced to beggary in filling 
up one vale in Lorraine: all these op¬ 
pressions fell on the tiers etat only; the 
nobility and clergy having been equally ex¬ 
empted from laities , militia, and corvees. 
The penal code of finance makes one shud¬ 
der at the horrors of punishment inade¬ 
quate to the crime, c A lew features will 
sufficiently characterize the old government 
of France. 

* Nab , Briny , }>. 6, ficr. &c. 

c It Is Calculated by a writer (Recherche* et 
Consid. par, Sf. le Bttron de Carmrri, tom. ii. 
p. 187.) very well, informed on every subject of 
finance, that, upon an average, there were an¬ 
nually taken up ai d sept to prison or the gallies. 
Men, 2,3JO. "Women, 896. Children, 201, 
Total, 3,437. 300 of these to the gallics (tom. i. 
p. jm). The salt confiscated from these mi¬ 
serable* amounted to I‘i,633 quintals, which, at 
the irieen price of 8 liv. are - - 101,064 liv. 
2 t 7?f lb. of salted flesh, at 10 s. 1,38$ 

, 1,006 horses, at 50 liv. - - 54,300 . 

5* cart?, at 150 liv. - - 7,800 

Fjnte», - -. 53,807 

Seized in booses, - - - - 105,530 


1. Smugglers of salt, armed and a4- 
sembled to the number office, in Provence, 
a fine of 500 liv. and nine gears gallies $»*- 
in all the rest of the kingdom, death. ‘ 

2. Smugglers armed; assembled, but in 
number under five, a fine of 300 liv. and 
three years gallies. Second offence, death. 

3. Smugglers, without arms, but with 
horses, carts, or boats; a fine of 300 liv. 
if not paid , three years gallies. Second 
offence, 400 liv. and nine years gallies. — 
In Dauphine, second offence, gallies for 
life In Provence, five years gallies. 

4. Smugglers, who carry the salt on their 
backs, and without arms, a fine of WO liv. 
and, if not paid, are flogged and branded. 
Second offence, a fine of 300 liv. and six 
years gallics. 

5. Women, married and single, smug¬ 
glers, first offence, a fine of 100 liv. Se¬ 
cond, 300 liv. Third, flogged, and ba¬ 
nished the kingdom for life. Husbands 
responsible both in fine and'body. 

6. Children smugglers, the same as 
women.— Fathers and mothers responsible ; 
and for defect of payment flogged. 

7e Nobles, if smugglers, deprived of 
their nobility; and their houses rased to 
the ground. 

8. Any persons in employments (I sup¬ 
pose employed in the salt-works or the re¬ 
venue), if smugglers, death. And such as 
assist in the theft of salt in the transport, 
hanged. 

i). Soldfcrs smuggling, with arms, are 
hanged; without arms, gallics for life. 

•10. Buying smuggled salt to resell it, the 
same punishments as for smuggling. 

11. Persons in the salt employments, 
empowered if two, or one wjlh two wit¬ 
nesses, to enter and examine houses iven of 
the privileged orders. 

12. All families, and persons liable to 
the laille, in the provinces of the Grandes 
Gahelles inrolled, aud their consumption of 
salt for the pot and salierc (that is, the daily 
consumption, exclusive of salting meat, 
kc. &c.) estimated at 71b!, a head per an¬ 
num, which quantity they are forced to 
buy whether they want it or riot, under the 
pain of various fines according to the case. 

The Capildineries were a dreadful scourge 
on all the occupiers of land. By this term, 
is to be understood the paratriqurilshtp of 
certain districts, granted by the king, to 
princes of the blood, by which they were 
put in possessienpf the property of aft game, 
even on lands not belonging to them; and, 
what is very singular, on manors granted 


323,887 
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long before to individuals; to th^t the 
eroding of a district into a capitdinerie, 
was ah annifrilatioa of all manerial rights 
togauie within it. This was a trifling bu¬ 
siness, in comparison of other circum¬ 
stances ; for, in spacing of the preserva¬ 
tion of the game in these capitaineries, it 
must be observed, that by game must he 
understood whole droves of wild boars, 
and herds of deer not confined by any wall 
or pale, but wandering, at pleasure, Over 
the whole country, to the destruction of 
crops; and to the peopling of the gallics by 
the' wretched peasants, who presumed to 
kill them, in order to save that food which 
was to support their helpless children. 
The game in the capitainerie of Monrtceau, 
in four parishes only'; did mischief to the 
amount of 184,263 liv. per annum.* No 
wonder then that we should find the people 
asking, “ Nous demandons A grind cris la 
destruction des capilaincries <lr cetle del out e 
sorte de gibier,"* And what are we to 
think of demanding, as a favour, the per¬ 
mission—“ De Nelloyer ses grains de/(tu¬ 
cker les prts artificieis , dr d’enlevtr ses 
chaumes sans egard ptiur la perdrix on tout 
autre gibier Now, an English reader 
will scarcely understand it without being 
told, that there were numerous edicts for 
preserving the game which prohibited 
weeding and hoeing, lest the young par¬ 
tridges should be disturbed ; steeping seed, 
lest it should injure the game; manuring 
with night soil, lest the flavour of the par¬ 
tridges should be injured by feeding on the 
corn so produced; mowing hay, &c. be¬ 
fore a certain time, so late as to spoil many 
crops ; and taking away the stubble, which 
-would deprive the birds of shelter. The 
tyranny exercised in these capitaineries , 
which extended over 400 leagues of coun¬ 
try, was so great, that many cahiers de¬ 
manded the utter suppression of them. 8 


* Cuhitr du lien etat de Mfavx, p. 49. 

' De Mantes and JUfeu/on, p. 40. —Also, Nob. 
8 • Tier Etat de Permute, p. 4*. De Trots ordres 
de Montfmt, p. W.—That is: M We most ear- 
- neatly pray for the u suppression of the Capi- 
*< (wineries, and that of all the game laws.” , 4 

r De Mantes and Meukm, p. 58.-—That » to 
say, “ the favour to weed their corn, to nww 
“ their unkind grass, and to take off their stub- 
“ ble, without consulting die convenience of the 
“ partridges, or any other sort of game." 

* Ctergi de Prttntup Montrreau, p. 55 ,—CUsfgi 

de Paw, p. tb^—Ctergi de Monies Jr MeuUn, 
p. 45, 46.— CtergA de .Lata, 0 . H.—Nob. de 
Pfcnuntn f p. 17.~ Neb. de Pans, p. 22 .—Nob. 
dAnaSj f, 29 . ' 


Such were the exertions of arbitrary power 
Which the lower orders felt directly frtmk 
the royal authority; but, heavy as they 
were, it is a question whether the others, 
suffered circuitously through the nobility 
and the clergy, were not yet more op. 
pressive ? . Nothing can exceed the com- 
plaints made in the cahiers under this head. 
They speak of the dispensation of justice in 
the manerial courts, as comprising every 
species of despotism : the districts indeter¬ 
minate—appeals endless—iireconcileable 
to liberty and prosperity—and irrevocably 
proscribed in the opinion of the public^— 
augmenting litigations—favouring every 
species of chicane—ruining the parties— 
not only by enormous expenses on the most 
petty objects, but by a dreadful loss at 
time. The judges commonly ignorant pre¬ 
tenders, who hold their courts in cabarets, 
and are absolutely dependant on the seig¬ 
neurs. 1 Nothing can exceed the force of 
expression used in painting the oppressions 
of the seigneurs, hi consequence of their 
feudal powers. They are “ vexations qui 
sont le plus grand JUau des peuptes . k — 
Esclavage ajftigeanl. 1 —Ce regime, desas • 

treuse."' -That the feodaliti he for ever 

abolished. The countryman is tyrannically 
enslaved by it. Fixed and heavy rents; 
vexatious processes to secure them; ap-, 
predated unjustly to augment them : rents, 
solidaires , and revenchables; rents, chiantes, 
and levanles; fumages. Fines at every 
change of the property, in the direct as 
well as collateral line; feudal redemption 
frelraile); lines on sale, to the 8tfi and 
even the 6thpenny; redemptipm/rachatsj 
injurious in their origin, and still more so 
in their extension: banalili of the mill,” 
of the oven, and of the wine and cyder- 
press ; Conies by custom ; corvees by usage 
of the fief; corvees established by unjust 


h Rennet, art. 12 . 

1 Nevemois, art. 43. 

k Tiers Etat de Pannes, p. 24.—That is: V Vex- 
“ ations which are the greatest scourge of {he 
“ people.” 

* T. Etat Clermont Eerrandj p. 52#—That is: 
“ Cruel Shivery." 

“ T. Etat. Auxerre, art. 6.—That is: “ This 
“ ruinous system of governing.” 

" By this horrible law, the people are bonmt 
to grind their corn at the null of the seigneur 
only; to press their grapes at his press' only; 
ana to bake their bread In his oven; by which 
means the bread Is often spoiled, and more espe¬ 
cially wine, since'in Champagne those grape* 
which, pressed immediately, wonld make white 
wine, by. waiting for the press, which often hap. 
peils, make ved wine only. 
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decrees; cervees arbitrary, and even phau- j of the clergy, as to tithes, I must do tbat 


tastical; servitudes; prestations , extrava¬ 
gant and burthensome; collections by as¬ 
sessment incollectible; aveux , minus , im- 
punissemens; litigations ruinous and with¬ 
out end: the rod of seigneural finance for 
ever shaken over our beads; vexatiou, ruin, 
outrage, violence, and destructive servi¬ 
tude, under which the peasants, almost on 
a level with Polish slaves, can never but 
be miserable, vile, and oppressed. 0 They 
demand also, that the use of hand-inills be 
free; and hope that posterity if possible, 
may be ignorant that feudal tyranny in 
Bretagne, armed with the judicial power, 
has not blushed even in these times at 
breaking hand-mills, and at selling an¬ 
nually to the miserable, the faculty of 
bruising between two stones a measure of 
buck-wheat or barley. p The very terms 
of these complaints are unknown in Eng¬ 
land, and consequently untranslatable: they 
have probably arisen long since the feudal 
system ceased in this kingdom. What are 
these tortures of the peasantry in Bretagne, 
which they call chevanches , quinlaines , 
soulc , saut de poison , baiser de mariees ; 
chansons; transporte d’auf sur un cka- 
relle ; silence des grenouilles corvee a mi- 
sericorde ; milods ; leide ; couponage ; car - 
tel,age; barage ; fouage ; mareehaussee ; ban 
vin; band'abut; trousses ;gt linage; civerage; 
taillabililie; vinglain; slerlage; horde ~ 
lage; minage; ban de vendanges; droit 
d'accaple. r In passing through many of 
the French provinces, I was struck with j 
the various and heavy complaints of the 
farmers and little proprietors of the feudal ' 
grievances, with the weight of which their ! 
industry was burthened; but I could not 
then conceive the multiplicity of the shac- { 
kies which kept them poor and depressed, j 
I understood it better afterwards, from the ! 
conversation and complaints of some grand 
seigneurs, as the revolution advanced; and 
I then learned, that the principal rental of 
many estates consisted in services and feudal 
tenures; by the baneful influence of which, 
the industry of the people was almost ex¬ 
terminated. In regard to the oppressions 

0 Tiers Etat Rennes, p. 159. 

* Senties, p. 57. 

s This is a curious article; when the Mf of 
the seigneur lies in, the people are obliged to 
beat the seeders In marshy districts, to keep the 
frogs silent, that she may not be disturbed; this 
doty, a very Oppressive ope, is commoted into a 
pecuniary fine. 

r Reswnt des udders, tom. iii. p. 316, 517. 


body a justice, to which a claim cannot be 
laid in England. Though the ecclesiastical 
tenth was levied in France more severely 
than usual in Italy, yet was it never ex¬ 
acted with such horrid greediness.as is at 
present the disgrace of England. When 
taken in kind, no such thing was known in 
any part of France, where I made inquiries, 
as a tenth: it was always a twelfth, or a 
thirteenth, or even a twentieth of the pro¬ 
duce. And in no part of the kingdom did 
a new article of culture pay any thin£: 
thus turnips, cabbages, clover, ehicogee, 
potatoes, &c. See. paid nothing. In many 
parts, meadows were exempted. Silk 
worms nothing. Olives in some places 
paid—in more they did not. Cows no¬ 
thing. Lambs from the 12th to the 21st. 
Wool nothing.—Such mildness, in the 
levy of this odious tax, is absolutely un¬ 
known in England. But'mild as it was, the 
burden to people groaning under so many 
other oppressions, united to render their 
situation so bad that no change could be for 
the worse. But these were not all the 
evils with which the people struggled. 
The administration of justice was partial, 
venal, infamous. I have, in conversation 
with many very sensible men, in different 
parts of the kingdom, met with something 
of content with their government, in all 
other respects than this; but upon the 
question of expecting justice to be really 
and fairly administered, every one con¬ 
fessed there was no such thing to be looked 
for. The conduct of the parliaments was 
profligate and atrocious. Upon almost 
every cause that came before them, interest 
was openly made with the judges: and wo 
betidea the man who, with a cause to sup¬ 
port, had no means of conciliating favour, 
either by the beauty of a handsome wife, 
or by other methods. It has b^n said, by 
many writers, that property was as secure 
under the old government of France as it is 
in England; and the assertion might pos¬ 
sibly be true, as far as any violence from 
the King, bis ministers, or the great was 
concerned: but for aU that mass of pro¬ 
perty, which comes in every country to be 
litigated in courts of justice, there was not 
even the shadow of security, unless the 
parties were totally and equally unknown, 
and totally and .equally honest; in every 
other case, he who had the best interest 
with the judges, was sure to be the win¬ 
ner* To reflecting minds, the cruelty and 
abominable practice attending such courts 
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are sufficiently apparent. There was also It is impossible to justify the excesses of 
a circumstance in the constitution of these the people on their taking up arms; they 
parliaments, but little known in England, were certainly guilty of cruelties; it is idle 
and which, under such a government as to deny the facts, for they have been proved 
that of France, must be considered as very too clearly to admit of a doubt. But is it 
singular. They had the power, and were really the people to whom we are to impute 
in the constant practice of issuing decrees, the whole?—Or to their oppressors, who 
without the consent of the crown, and had kept them so long in a state of bon- 
which had the force of laws through the dage ? He who chooses to be served by 
whole of their jurisdiction; and of all other slaves, and by ill-treated slaves, must 
laws, these were sure to be the best obey* know that he holds both his property and 
ed ; for as all infringements of thejn were life by a tenure far different from those who 
brought before sovereign courts, composed prefer the service of well treated freemen; 
of the same persons who had enacted these and he who dines to the music of groaning 
laws (a horrible system of tyranny 1) they sufferers, must not, in the moment of in- 
were certain of being punished with the last surreetion, complain that his daughters are 
severity. It must appear strange, in a ravished,’ and then destroyed; and that his 
government so despotic in some respects as .sons’ throats are cut. When such evils 
that of France, to see the parliaments in happen, they surely are more imputable to 
every part of the kingdom making laws the tyranny of the master, than to the 
without the King’s consent, and even in cruelty of the servant. The analogy holds 
defiance of his authority. The English, with the French peasants—the murder of a 
whom I met in France in 1789, were sur- seigneur, or a chateau in flames, is re¬ 
prised to see some of these bodies issuing corded in every news-paper; the rank of 
arrets against the export of corn out of the the person who suffers, attracts notice ; but 
provinces subject to their jurisdiction, into where do we find the register of that seig- 
the neighbouring provinces, at the same neur’s oppressions of his peasantry, and his 
time that the King, through the organ of exactions of feudal services, from those 
so popular a minister as Mons. Necker, whose children were dying around them 
was decreeing an absolutely free transport for want of bread ? Where do we find the 
of corn throughout the kingdom, and even minutes that assigned these starving 
at the requisition of the National Assembly wretches to some vile petty-fogger, to be 
itself. But this was nothing new ; it was fleeced by impositions, and a mockery of 
their common practice. The parliament of justice, in the seigneural courts? Who 
Rouen passed an arret .against killing of gives us the awards of the intend ant and 
calves: it was a preposterous one, and op- his sub-delegurs, which took oil the taxes 
posed by administration; but it had its full ot a man of fashion, and laid them with 
force; and had a butcher dared to offend accumulated weight, on the poor, who 
against it, he would have found, by the were so unfortunate as to be his neighbours? 
rigour of his punishment, who was his Who has dwelt sufficiently upon explaining 
master. Inoculation was favoured by the all the- ramifications of despotism, regal, 
court in Louis XV.’s time; but the parlia- aristocratic, and ecclesiastical, pervading 
ment of Paris passed an arret against it, the whole mass ol the people ; reaching, 
much more effective in prohibiting, than like a circulating fluid, the most distant 
the favour of the court in encouraging that capillary tubes of poverty and wietched- 
practice. Instances are innumerable, and ness ? In these cases, the sufferers are too 
I may reinarfc, that the bigotry, ignorance, ignoble to be known; and the massjoo in- 
falsc principles, aud tyranny of these bo- discriminate to be pitied. But should a 
dies were generally conspicuous; aud that philosopher feel and reason thus ? should be 
the court (taxation exceptedJ, never had a mistake the cause for the effect? and giving 
dispute with a parliament, but the parlia- all his pity to the few, feel no compassion 
ment was sure to be wrong. Their consti- for the many, because they suffer in his 
tution, in respect to the administration of eyes not individually,, but by millions l 
justice, was so truly rotten, that the mein- The excesses ol the people cannot, jre- 
bers sat as judges, even in causes of private peat, be justified; it would undoubtedly 
property, in which they were themselves have done them credit, both as men and 
the parties, and have, in this capacity, Christians, if they had possessed their new 
been guilty of oppressions and cruelties, acquired power with moderation.. But let 
Which the crown has rarely dared to at- it be remembered, that the populace in no 
tempt. country ever use power with moderation; 
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excess is inherent in their aggregate con¬ 
stitution : and as every government iti the 
world knows, that violence infallibly at¬ 
tends power in such hands, it is doubly 
bound in common sense, and for common 
safety, so to conduct itself, that the people 
may not find an interest in public confusions. 
They will always suffer much and long, 
before they are effectually roused; nothing, 
therefore, can kindle the fiame, but such 
oppressions of some classes or order in the 
society, as give able men the opportunity 
of seconding the general mass, discontent 
will soon diffuse itself around ; and if the 
government take not warning in time, it is 
alone answerable for all the burnings, and 
plunderings, and devastation, and blood 
that follow. The true judgment to be, 
formed of the French revolution, must 
surely be gained, from an attentive consi¬ 
deration of the evils of the old government: 
when these are well understood—and when 
the extent and universality of the oppression 
under which the people groaned—op¬ 
pression which bore upon them from every 
quarter, it will scarcely be attempted to be 
urged, that a revolution was not absolutely 
necessary to the welfare of the kingdom. 
Not one opposing voice" can, with reason, 
be raised -against this assertion: abuses 
ought certainly to be corrected, and cor¬ 
rected effectually: this could not be done 
without the establishment of a new form of 
government ; whether the form that has 
been adopted were the best, is another 


» Many opposing voices have been raised; 
bat so little to their credit, that I leave the pas- 
•age as it was written long ago. The abuses 
that are rooted in all the old governments of 
Europe, give such numbers of men a direct 
interest iu supporting, cherishing, and defending 
abuses, that no wonder advocates for tytanny, 
of every species, are found in every country, 
and almost in every company. What a mass of 
people, in every part of England, are some way 
or other interested in the present representation 
of the people, tithe*, charters, corporations, 
monopolies, and taxation! and not merely to 
the things themselves, bnt to all fee abuses at¬ 
tending them; and bow many nre there who 
derive their profit or their consideration in life, 
not merely from such institutions, bnt from fee 
evil* they engender! The great mass of fee 
people, however, is free from such influence, 
and will be enlightened by degrees; assuredly 
tMy wiH And oat, in every country of Europe, 
feat by combinations, on fee principles of liberty 
and property, aimed eaoaiiy against regal, aris- 
tecratical, and mebbisb tyranny, they wilt be 
able to resist successfully f feat variety of com¬ 
bination, which, on principles of plunder and 
dfetpotism, is every where at work to enslave 
4hem- 
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question absolutely distinct. But that tb« 
above-mentioned detail of enormities prac¬ 
tised on the people required some great 
change is sufficiently apparent.” 


Now, reader, that you have seen what 
were the nature and effects of the Bourbon 
government; and, that you have, doubtless, 
felt your heart bound with joy at the re¬ 
flection, that the oppressed people rose 
against and destroyed it; let me ask you, 
what you think of the men, who, in Eng¬ 
lish news-papers and other works, have 
the impudence to call upon us to wish for 
the restoration of that “ paternal sway,” 

under which this government existed ?-- 

But, says some one, that is not now the real 
question. What, then, is the real ques¬ 
tion ? Why, say they, the real question 
is, whether the present government is not 
worse than the old one, without reference 
to the person at the head of either.——' 
The Bourbons themselves have answered 
that question sufficiently; for they promise 
the people of Frauce, that if they are re¬ 
stored, they will .... do what? Why, 
maintain the laws and government as they 
now are , a pronfise which they would not 
make, if they were not well convinced, that 
the people find the present laws and go¬ 
vernment better than the former laws and 

government.-This I take to be quite 

conclusive. But, we must not stop here. 
The Bourbons have asserted, in the most 
solemn manner, that the Code Napoleon 
consists chiefly of the “ Ancient Ordinances 

and Customs of the Realm" -1 have 

read the Code Napoleon, both civil and 
criminal. Any one may read the former 
in Mr. Bryant’s excellent translation, ac¬ 
companied with his own illustrations and 
remarks. Now, I say, and I defy any 
one to shew the contrary, that this Code, 
on the civil part of which Mr. Bryant, an 
English lawyer, has bestowed the highest 
eulogium, and on the criminal part of 
which the Edinburgh Reviewers have man¬ 
fully ventured to speak as being, in many 
respects, much preferable to our own cri¬ 
minal code; I assert, that this Code, tak¬ 
ing the two parts together, has completely 
done away all the dreadful oppressions de¬ 
scribed by Mr. Young in the above extract, 

which I have made from his work.- 

What, then, is meant, when it is said, 
that this Code consists, for the most part, 
of t( the ancient Ordinances and Customs 
“ of the Realm?” And, why venture to 
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put forth such an assertion?-—-The letters 
de cachet; the game laws; the gabelles, 
the seigneurial jurisdiction; the arbitrary 
taxation; the accursed parliaments; the 
sale of Justice; the dominion and oppres¬ 
sions of the church; the cruel corvees; the 
endless vexations of the feudal system; the 
murdering8 of the provincial judges. All 
are done away, not a trace of them remains. 
Where, then, are we to look for those 
“ ancient Ordinances and Customs,” which 
are said to be revived in the Napoleon 
Code? Taxation, heavy as it may be, is 
now uniform; it falls impartially upon the 
rich as well as upon the poor; all public 
expenses are borne by the general purse 
of the public; the law is the same in all 
prts of the country; judges are not of 
local origin, but proceed from the no¬ 
mination of the crown; no man can be 
punished, or even imprisoned, for more 
than twenty-four hours, without substan¬ 
tial evidence of his guilt being made appear 
upon oath, to the satisfaction of, at least, 
two inferior judges. No man can be 
finished until found guilty by a jury, 
impartially taken , and not then, unless 
three out of Jive judges concur in the sen¬ 
tence. No man can be kept, in any case, 
more than three months in prison without 
being tried. The Judges of Assize sit 
every three months, and are compelled to 
dcciae alt cases and causes before they quit 
the places of sitting respectively. The ^t- 
tornies General , of which there is one in 
every district, are for the protection of the 
people , as well as of the rights of the 
Crown. If a house be robbed, for instance, 
information is immediately given of it to 
the Attorney General, who is personally to 
attend at the spot, collect the evidence, 
cause search to be made for the offender, 
and, if he be found, to bring him imme¬ 
diately before an inferior tribunal with a 
WRITTEN account of all the fads and of 
all the evidence on which he has proceeded. 
That inferior tribunal, consisting of not less 
than throe Judges, are then to decide whe¬ 
ther the.evidence be such as to justify their 
commitment of the accused. They are not 
only to read the written account of the pro¬ 
ceedings, but are to re-examine, upon oatb, 
the several witnesses. If they find any dif¬ 
ficulty in deciding, they themselves are to 
roceed to the spot where the offence has 
een committed. And, after ail, unless 
two out of the three are for the commit¬ 
ment, the accused is set at liberty; and, in 
no case, can any on$ be confined more than 


twenty-four hours, unless these Judges de¬ 
cide for his commitment.——Compare this 
with the operation of “ the ancient Ordi¬ 
nances and Customs of the realm,” and 
say, who can, that the people of France 
are likely to wish for the return of the 

Bourbons.-1 have read the Code 

Napoleon with great attention, and with, 
not less admiration. Till I readit, I had 
no idea that it was possible for any Code of 
laws so effectually to provide for the secu¬ 
rity of property ana of personal liberty. 

-The man who has been robbed, 

or otherwise injured criminally, has 
no .trouble, uo plague, no expense, 
to encounter in pursuit of the crimiaal. 
It is the duty of the Attorney General to do 
every thing necessary to detection and con¬ 
viction, aud the expense is wholly borne 
by the public. There is some sense in tail¬ 
ing such an officer an Attorney General. - 

What, then, are we to think of those men, 
who are daily telling the people of England, 
that Napoleon has thousands of Jfastiles ? 
Who daily assert, that his government is a 
military despotism; that he imprisons and 
punishes people without any form of trial; 
that no man's property or life is safe for a 
single hour: what are we to think of these 
men? Why, doubtless, that they are 
wholly ignorant of the subject on which 
they write, or, that they knowingly make 
use of the press for the promulgation of 

the most daring falsehoods.-Amongst 

the consequences of the improved situation 
of France, as to her laws and government, 
has been the wonderful progress of the 
sciences and the arts, in which respect it is 
notorious that that country has, within 
these twelve years, .surpassed, in the midst 
of war, all the other nations of Europe put 
together, though many of them have, for a 
great part of that time, enjoyed profound 
peace. It is,, therefore, not a little whim¬ 
sical to hear the Allies holding out to the 
French people, that, by compelling their 
Emperor to come to their terms, the arts 
will be revived in France ! It is probable 
that the quantity of skill in the sciences 
and arts, at this iponient existing in France, 
greatly surpasses the aggregate quantity 
existing in. all the rest of the world; a 
proof indubitable of the security of pro¬ 
perty and persons; a proof of the wisdom 
of the laws and the discernment of the per¬ 
son at the head of the government.—-Do 
I approve , then, of the sort of government 
established in France? Is it the sort of 
government that I, if I could have my wish t 
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would like to see in that country?- 

Plainly I say, NO. I should like to see 
the government of France that which the 
Convention intended it to be. But I 
am speaking of what it is, compared with 
what the old government was ; and, if pru¬ 
dence did not restrain my. pen, I would 
speak of it as compared with what some 
other governments now art. We are not 
here speaking about wishes , but about 
facts. Our Vrishes ought not to be directed 
in favour of this or of that man, or nation, 
exclusively. We may be excused for 
wishing ourselves to be best off; but, our 
next wish ought to be on the side of the 

happiness of mankind.-With these 

facts, then, before us; with the view, which 
we have now taken of the situation, past 
and present, of the people of France; with 
this view in our eye, we have to decide, 
not whether the people of France are likely 
to desire the return of the Bourbons (for 
that must be a point settled in the negative, 

I think); but, whether they are likely to 
wish to put down Napoleon, and, as a na¬ 
tural consequence, whether the allies are 
likely to succeed ultimately against him. 

-It is said here, that there is no fear 

that the Bourbons would endeavour to re¬ 
store the old government. There is no fear 
to us ; but can the people of France see the 
thing in the same light ? It is impossible. 
They must always associate the ideas of 
gabelles, corvees , and all the long list of op¬ 
pressions, with the restoration of that fa¬ 
mily ; and, I imagine, that it wiii be very 
difficult to persuade them, that that resto¬ 
ration is not inseparable from the success 
of the allies, who, though they do not use 
the language of the Duke of Brunswick, do, 
as be did, invade France. Besides, the 
allies, though they profess to wish for the 
prosperity of France, do not shew any haste 
in making peace, while, on the other hand, 
Napoleon repeatedly declares, that be has 
actually accepted of the preliminaries, 

wiiich they have proposed to him.--.The 

people of France must, hence, naturally 
conclude, that the Allies are not so mode¬ 
rate in their views as they profess to be; 
they must conclude that some latent design 
exists of putting in execution schemes not 
yet avowed; and, in this state of mind, it 
appears to me very improbable, that they 
should aid the cause of the Allies by any 
rising against Napoleon, or by any unwill¬ 
ingness to repel the invaders.—It is not to be 
doubted, that France contains a great num¬ 
ber of disaffected persons; but, these must 


chiefly be Republicans; and, it is impossible 
to say how far their disaffection might carry 
them in the hope of rebuilding the Repub¬ 
lic upon his ruin. They may, too, be more 
powerful, in a moment o/alarm, than he 
supposes. It is possible, that his death, 
and the meeting of a provisionary republi¬ 
can government, may be announced to ever- 
gaping London without a moment’s previ¬ 
ous warning. But, if this be very unlikely, 
it is, I think, many degrees more unlikely, 
that the people of France should declare for, 
or in any way side with, those powers, 
from whose success they must naturally 
dread the overthrow of their present laws, 
which are the sole guarantee of their pro¬ 
perty.—If, indeed, we believe what our 
news-papers assert respecting Napoleon,, 
we ought to suppose, that every man in 
France has a dagger lor his heart. If we 
believe, that he poisoned his own sick sol¬ 
diers, and that, upon another occasion, he 
buried some of them alive, and threw Jiot- 
lime into the pits upon them; if tve believe 
these things, we roust believe that all 
Franee holds him in abhorrence. But, com¬ 
mon sense, to say nothing of the want of 
proof, and of the strong presumptive proofs 
on the other side, forbid us to believe 
those bloody tales, the fruit ofadesiretoprofit 
from the credulity and the fear-begotten 
prejudice of the most credulous and duped 

people in the whole world.-Under the 

name of Burdon, it is, in the Times 
news-paper, asserted, that Buonaparte 
caused his wounded soldiers to be buried 
alive at a certain place in Italy; and the 
way the publisher goes to work to establish 
the fact is this. “ The fact,” says lie, 

“ has been published, in this country, these 
“ nine years , and has never yet been 
“ disproved. Lei it be disproved if it can 
“ be; and. if it be not disproved , it must, 

“ of course, be admitted to be true. There- 
lt fore, Napoleon caused his wounded sol- 

“ diers to be buried alive."--Now, 

reader, what must that public be supposed 
to be; in what a light must the public in¬ 
tellect and justice be viewed, when a pub¬ 
lic writer can make use of such a mode 
of establishing an important historical 
fact? What, in short, is the state of 
mind, to which that public is arrived, to 
whom an interested writer, wishing to 
please that public, could address such an 

article?-Is this the way that just men, 

that men impartial and not blinded -by 
prejudice, go to work to establish, or to 
verify, accusations? Upon this principle 
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alt the ill, asserted of any man, must be 
believed without any proof. What was 
asserted, for example, against the Prince 
Regent by Messrs. Hunts, must, upon this 
principle, be regarded as quite true, be¬ 
cause it has not been disproved. If one 
man accused another of theft, the business, 
at the trial, would not be to produce proof 
of the guilt, but proof of the innocence. So, 
that this Mr. Bon don, whoever he is, is 
to accuse any one whom he chooses to pick 
out of any crime that he chooses to name, 
and the accused party is to be looked upon 
as guilty, until he comes forward and pro¬ 
duces proof of his innocence.-Yet, upon 

this principle, it is, that the accusations 
against the humanity of Napoleon have ob¬ 
tained a currency in this country. There 
is not, as far as I have observed, any one 
of those accusations,' which stands upon 
proof, which would be thought sufficient 
to commit a man on an accusation of steal¬ 
ing turnips or robbing an orchard. It is 
all assertion, founded on mere hearsay, or 
sent forth without even alleged hearsay to 
sanction it. The assertions respecting his 
heroic humanity stand upon a different 
foundation. The facts are recorded in the 
histories of his campaigns*; they are pub¬ 
lished amongst a people, who could not be 
easily deceived ; they are accompanied with 
precise dates, with the names of parties 
present, with numerous minute details, 
and they appeal to a great number of living 
witnesses. Cretelle, in his history of 
the Revolution, relates, that Buonaparte, 
during his campaign in Asia, and at a 
time when many of his soldiers were dy¬ 
ing with the plague, finding the soldiers in 
health disinclined to attend the sick for fear 
of the mortal contagion, went himself to 
the pest-house, and, in the presence of his 
aids-du-camp and others, went up to the 
beds of those who were in the worst 
stages of the malady, took them by the 
hand, saluted them in the kindest manner, 
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and thus, by risking his own life, over¬ 
came that fear which prevented his unfor¬ 
tunate comrades in arms from receiving the 
assistance so necessary to their recovery. 
——It is impossible to dotrbt of the truth 
of this fact. How invent it ? Why invent 
it? Why should the author, a man of 
great talents and great literary reputation, 
hazard his reputation in such a way? 
This fact stands upon a foundation very dif¬ 
ferent indeed from the facts of Sir Robert 
Wilson, Mr. Burdon, and all that anony¬ 
mous and abusive rabble of writers, in this 
country, who administer food to the preju¬ 
dice of a public, who, in the case of Napo¬ 
leon, will bear to be told, that the burden 
of proof lies, not on the atcuser, but on 

the accused. -If this fact be true, is it 

likely, that those of Sir Robert Wilson and 
Mr. Burdon are true ? Is it possible ? I 
think that any man of common sense and 
common candour must ahswer in the nega¬ 
tive.-If we were not wilfully blind, we 

must perceive, besides, that Napoleon has 
many qualities (qualities which no one de¬ 
nies him), calculated to make him an ob¬ 
ject of respect with the people.-Upon 

all occasions he shares the toils and the dan¬ 
gers of his armies. His attention to public 
business is almost incessant. He is sober. 
His associates, or those who appear to be 
most confided in by him, are men famed 
for their talents, in their several stations, 
for their wisdom, for their application to 
business. His hours of recreation are not 
spent at the gaming table, but in the manly 
exercises of the field.——And yet this is 
the man, whom our news-writers denomi¬ 
nate a monster, though he is the son-in-law 
or our august ally, the Emperor of Austria ! 
This is the man, because they submit to 
whose sway, these writers call the people 
of France base slaves, deserving the sever¬ 
est chastisement!-If, indeed, Napoleon 

were a half-mad tyrant; if lie were a sort 
of malignant idiot, who, while he kept 
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his own worthless carcass safe within' the 
palace of St. Cloud, made it his sport to 
send forth armies to butcher or be butcher* 
ed; if he were a,drunkard, a sot, a gam¬ 
bler, a swindler, a man, who, if in 
common life, would be kicked out 
of every hotel in Paris; if he, were 
an emaciated creature, incapable of any 
•sort of exertion bodily or mental;; if his 
..mornings were spent in bed, his noons at 
the toilette in the midst of washes, pastes, 
and baubles; his nights* sometimes amongst 
di^t description of battered females who 
.would condescend to flatter the loathsome 
impotence from which youth and beauty 
would turn with disdain, though approach- 
jog them iu a showey of gold, and some¬ 
times amongst roaring drunkards, professed 
•gamblers, blacklegs (if there be any such 
in France), rotten . rakes, parasites, and ■ 
pimps.——If, indeed, Napoleon were-a 
.man, if man such a wretch might be call- 
. ed; if he were a man of this description, 
then might we justly accuse the people of 
France of baseness in patiently, submitting 
to bis sway; then, indeed, when we heard 
them cry, Vive V Empereur! and thus 
glory in their shame, we might justly call 
tltem the basest of, slaves. In such a case 
every expression of praise, bestowed on 
, him or his house, would sump, lum who 
used it with the character of slave. In 


such a case to boast of being under, hit 
sway would call, with irresistible voice* 
for our hatred, and not only for the 
hatyed of tins nation but for that of all 
mankind; for, in such a case, the people 
of France-would be a dishonour to the name 

and form of man.--But, if Napoleop be 

none of this; jf he be precisely the con¬ 
trary of the imaginary character that I have 
drawn, with what justice do we, or some 
of us, revile the people of France; with 
what justice do we abuse'them, load them 
with every epithet and term expressive of 
contempt, for submitting-to be ruled by 
him ?-1 have now done with my pro¬ 

posed subject; aud I have only to, add, 
that, if what I have said, contain any 
force, whether in the facts or the arguments 
that I have advanced, it will require, to 
answer it, something more than mere cen¬ 
sure of me, or than the imputation of bad 

* 

motives. I have not. the vanity to hope; 
that what I have said wiU produce much 
effect; but, I am of opinion, that, unlpss 
the people of this country, by their dis¬ 
countenance thereof, put a stop, to this in¬ 
cessant torrent of outrageous abuse against 
the French Emperor and nation, they will 
in .vain look, for. .that peace which they apn 
pear so anxiously to desire, and which 
is so necessary to the prosperity of aty 
Europe. , 
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To the Readers of the Register. 

The Number, .containing the Indexes 
Tables, 8cc. necessary to complete the last 
Vohime, that is to say, Volume XXIV, is 
now ready for delivery. 

NOTIFICATION. 

For some time past; indeed, for some 
yean past, the state of this country, and 
of all Europe, has been, as to politics, such 
as to .offer but very meagre materials for 
discussion. On the one side We have seen 
nothing but the bouwjless dominion and in¬ 
fluence of France on the land, and, on the 
other, a similar dominion and similar influ¬ 
ence of England op the sea and sea-coasts 
of Europe. The discussions, or, rather, 
the remarks (for there has been little room 
for discussion) have been confined, in this 
country, to mere invectives against France, 
on the one side, and, on the other, to such 
slight efforts as some few persons have 
dared to make, in order to check the growth 
of the prejudices which, such invectives 
were calculated to propagate and to nourish, 
not against France only, but against every 
known principle of freedom. To meddle 
with our own internal state, in a way that 
the conductor of this work wished to do, 
no man has dared; nor does ady man now 
dare. To notice cursedly . any public I 
wrong; to censure in a mild manner; to 
express a thousandth part of what the case 
calls for, and that , too, almost in parables, 
is <to beggar one's feelings; is to rob one’s 
indignation; is to desert* and- almost be¬ 
tray, the sacred cause of Truth, by making, 
in ber name, claims so far short of her Just' 
demands. 

, In such a state of things, there seemed 
little hope of again seeing any room for ex¬ 


ertion in that way, in which alone it Was 
wished to make exertion in this work. 
But, a new and most interesting change 
having taken place in the affairs of Europe; 
a reverse of fortune with him who- has, for 
so long a time, been the terror of European, 
kings ; a great, and almost general. concus¬ 
sion being, according to all appearances, 
upon the eve of breaking out; a multitude 
of new topics, deeply interesting to man¬ 
kind, starting now, every hour, forth for 
discussion, an irresistible desire to take part 
therein has led to a determination to devote 
not only more time and attention to the 
Register than it has had bestowed on it 
for some years past, but mere than it has, 
had bestowed on it at any former period. 
There are times, when it becomes the duty 
of men to make, in part at least, a sacrifice 
of their taste for retirement; and, such a 
time the present seems to be. 

But, besides time and labour, there re¬ 
quires, in order to give effect to the inten¬ 
tion above spoken of, space; more sgace 
than this work, as now conducted, will al¬ 
low. It is, therefore, intended, to exclude 
in future, all the Public Papers and other 
official documents, except those of very 
great and general interest, and the insertion 
of which is absolutely necessary to a clear 
understanding of the discussions relating to 
them. This will give roqm for that origi¬ 
nal matter, which the crisis promises tocall 
for; it will enable one to catch the subjects 
as they rise; and to leave very few of great 
importance wholly unnoticed. 

In times like the present, when the great < 
questions, not only of peace and.war, but' 
of liberty and slavery, with all their rami- 
D 
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lying causes and effects, are to be dis¬ 
cussed, a considerable part of the time of 
those, whose object is to make a stand on 
the side of expiring freedom, more than to 
secure any private advantage from their 
labours, must necessarily be employed in 
combating that part of the press, which is 
incessantly labouring for the destruction of 
all that ought to be deemed most valuable 
in civil society; that part of the press 
(forming nineteen twentieths of the press J 
in this kingdom), which is incessantly 
employed in habituating the minds of the 
people to all those notions, which have a 
tendency to make them base as well as 
foolish, and, in the end, to render this 
country what one of our poets has described 
another to be“ A land of tyrants and a 
** den or slaves." Nor, must the reader 
suppose, that it is here meant to speak of 
the news-paper part of the press only. 
The remark and description applies, and, 
perhaps, with a smaller proportion of ex¬ 
ception, to all those books and pamphlets , 
whether individual or periodical, which 
treat of the subject of politics, or matters 
closely connected with politics: as history, 
biography of public men, law, religion, 
military aud naval undertakings and esta¬ 
blishments, political economy, -and the 
like. To face, and to make head against, 1 
or, at least, to expose, this part of the 
press, which, though a slower-motioned, 
is, perhaps, a more sure engine for per¬ 
manently blinding the eyes, debasing the | 
minds and corrupting the hearts of the 
people, has always been a much-desired, 
and may now be, in some dfegree, a prac¬ 
ticable object. It is not to be supposed, 
that ail the works of the above description 
can even be noticed in consequence of the 
additional space that will be obtained; for, 
by the aid of sources so powerful as those 
to which they might here be traced, they 
are forced out in such abundance as even to 
overwhelm a*public greedy of novelties 


and enamoured of delusion; but, at any 
rate, some of the most mischievous of these 
works may be met and counteracted; or, 
at the least, the public may be put upon 
their guard with respect to them; while, 
on the other hand, such works, upob the 
subjects above mentioned, as appear likely 
to produce beneficial effects, may be de¬ 
scribed and recommended. 

To state precisely the mode of arrange¬ 
ment , which will be given to the proposed 
future contents of this work would be un¬ 
necessary. The nature of the contents is 
aione material. But, it is necessary dis¬ 
tinctly to state, that communications from 
correspondents will not be wholly excluded ; 
for, it would be great presumption in any 
conductor of a periodical work to suppose, 
that no one is able to aid him in the execu¬ 
tion of any thing intended for the public 
good. Yet it is as necessary to lay down 
certain rules, as to the admission of such 
communications. The first of these is, 
that their insertion, or rejection, must, in 
all cases, be understood to he left entirely 
to the judgment and discretion of the per¬ 
son to whom they are offered : and this for 
two very obvious reasons ; first, because 
the very act of addressing them to him ne¬ 
cessarily supposes a submission to hi judg¬ 
ment; and, second, because on him lies 
all the responsibility, literary and legal, 
for promulgating them to the world. And, 
that he may freely and impartially exercise 
his judgment, no communication should be 
accompaniedwith the real name oftbe author. 

-Auother rule is, that correspondents 

should, whatever may be their feelings, so far 
master them as to refrain from every tiling 
that may, in any degree, leave a pretence 
for legal accusation. How many valuable 
papers 1 What volumes of useful inform* 
ation; of fine reasoning; of uobie exertion 
in the cause of freedom and truth, have 
been committed to the flames, in order to 
get rid of the perilous temptation, because 
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U was impossible to separate the reasoning 
from the fuels; because it was impossible 
to separate public good From the personal 
danger of doing it! In looking back upon 
the destruction of these masses of useful 
labours, one is ready to fling the pen from 
one for ever, and to shut one’s eyes against 
every thing in the shape of letters^ It is, 
however, obvious, that every correspondent 
should constantly bear in mind, that a 
publication is not, in this country, less li¬ 
bellous because it is true; and that libel is 
a crime, punished with more severity than 

the greater part of felonies.-A third 

rule, though of less consequence, is, never¬ 
theless, necessary to be observed by all 
correspondents; namely; to convey their 
sentiments and facts, in a legible hand, 
writing in an illegible hand being much 
about the same, as to the effect, as writing 
in an incomprehensible style, or in a lan¬ 
guage which no one but the writer under¬ 
stands. The first object of writing, as of 
speaking, is to be understood; how blame- 
able, then, must be that negligence, or 
how much worse than contemptible that 
affectation, which produces, under the 
name of writing, an assemblage of marks, 
which puzzle the heads and waste the time 
of the persons to whom they are addressed, 
and who generally avenge themselves by 
resorting to the use uf the flames!——It is 
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only necessary to add, upon this bead, that 
no communication will be inserted, unless 
addressed to Mr. Bagshaw, the Publisher, 
the postage being paid. That is the regu¬ 
lar channel. To make use of any other is 
attended with great inconvenience. 

The motives to this revival and extension 
of exertion have been truly stated at the 
out-set of this address. With motives, 
however, the public have little to do. It 
is the principles, the reasoning, the facts, 
in which they are interested. The ques¬ 
tion always ought to be: is this just; is 
this true; is this right? And not, whence 
cotnes this? Who has put it upon the 
paper? To eradicate the prejudices, which, 
by the means, principally, of a hireling 
press, have been so widely spread and so 
deeply implanted, is a task which it would 
be madness to hope to accomplish; but, it 
is not too much to hope, that they may be 
checked iu their growth; that they may be 
impaired in their strength, and that their 
natural fruit, slavery and misery, may be 
diminished. At any rate, though the at¬ 
tempt should wholly fail, he who makes it 
will have the satisfaction to know, that he 
is one amongst those,, who have a right to 
say, that they are free from all share in the 
degradation of the country, while they are, 
at worst, in no worse a state than their 
neighbours. 

- *— - - 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

Eulogium on General Moreau.- 

One would have thought, that, if this per¬ 
son had had any real friends, they would 
have used all the influence they possessed to 
ensure the bdrying of his name in everlast¬ 
ing oblivion. But, the desire to find occa¬ 
sions for invective against Napoleon, and to 
blacken his character, seems, with some 
persons, to have got the upper-hand, not 
only of aH considerations of moral obliga¬ 
tion and of discretion, but even of common 
sense# , 

“ LiestUi, if you're wise: 

“ You’re damn’d, if you rue." 


This was the well-known witty and pithy 
answer to ait epitaph, promising a glorious 
resurrection to a notoriously wicked man; 
and, if the publication, on which X am 
going to remark, contains a true account of 
Moreau, a similar sentiment will apply to 
his case. The bare fact of a man's losing 
his life In fighting in foreign ranks against 
the armies of his country; this bare fact, 
without any thing more, requires a great 
deal to Wipe away dishonour from the 
party; it being, upon the face of it, a crime 
which has ever been looked upon as'worthy 
of the most ignominious of deaths.— 
Therefore, he, who undertook the vindica- 
D2 
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(ion and even the eufogium of Moreau, I cited than itlese ; to you I observe, that it 
ought to have been well prepared with in- is out of the adversary's own lips that I 
fallible materials. Whether this was the mean to draw his conviction: and, pro¬ 
case with the eulogist in question, we. are I ceeding, as I do, upon ground so fair, to 

now going to see.-The publication be- you I confidently appeal; to your reason 

fore me professes to be a Biographical Me- and your rectitude 1 appeal for a decision. 

moir of General Moreau, “ by Paul -The first of the two objects of the 

“Svinine, charged (by the Emperor of Memoir, is, to elevate the character of 
“ Russia) to accompany the Ceneral on Moreau, whose example it is thereby ob- 
“ the continent.” The author is a Rus- viously„«wished to induce other French ge* 
sian; was an agent of Russia in the Ante- nerals to follow. To thi» point, therefore, 
rican Stales; and is now, as it appears we will, in the first place, direct our at- 
from his own account, in the service of teution, taking Moreau up where we find 
Russia. The Memoir has been translated him at the out-set of the French Revolution, 
and published in England; and, it is said, I He was, at that time, the Memoir says, 
that the author has met witli a most liberal I Provost of Jurisprudence at Rennes. He 

reward. -The objects of the publication was not, therefore, a man to be deluded by 

are two: .first, to vindicate and eulogize I the revolutionists. He was not a man 
Moreau; second, to blacken the character of I either of an age or of a capacity to be 
Napoleon ; but, in lieu of having succeed- surprised into any act of consequence of 
ed in these objects, the author of the Me- a public nature; and, to this we must add, 
moir has stated facts, which sink the cha- that he was in an employment, which had 
racier of Moreau evert lower, nay, a great been confided to him by the then King of 
deal lower than it before stood, and which, France. The grounds, however, upon 
at the same time, raise the character of which he became so active and so efficient 
Napoleon. In short, if what this Memoir a revolutionist, might be good, and the act 
says, be true; for, I myself profess to praise-worthy; but, to justify his taking 
know nothing at all of the facts; if what such a part, we must take it for granted, 
this Memoir says be true , Moreau was that a very learned, very acute, and very 
one of the meanest and most perfidious of wise man (for such the Memoir represents 
wretches, and Napoleon is one of the most I him), saw the old government of Prance 

magnanimous of men! -Now, reader, in so odious a light, that it became the 

if you should be one of those, whose sense bounden duty of even persons holding of- 
of moral rectitude, whose love of truth, are fices under that government to array tlicm- 
nearly extinguished by long habitual fear selves in arms against it; and, if such was 
and prejudice, and to whose reason an ap- the government of the Bourbons, what 
peal is made almost in vain. If you should shall we say of Moreau, by and by, when 
be one of those, who are willing, and even we find him plotting to effect the restoration 

eager, to hug to their bosom traitors and of those same Bourbons?-Looking for- 

assassins in alliance against an open ene- ward to the proof of this latter fact, we 
my ; if you be one of that-description, now follow him in his career, as a repub- 
throw down the paper and avoid the mor- I lican general, till the time of his denounc - 
location here approaching; but take along ing Fichtgru to the Directory ! But, be- 
with you the disgrace of having for®ted all lore wc enter fully upon this important act 
claim to those qualities which distinguish of his life, we must stop to observe, that 
man from the beast, or, of having a mind he proceeded, with regular steps, in the 
too much corrupted to be able to endure service of all the different governments at 
the contemplation of truth.—-—Reader, Paris. That he served under the Git on- 
you whose mind is opeu to conviction ; you dists, under Robespierre, under Barrere and 
who seek for truth ; you who desire that his colleagues, and, upon no occasion sig- 
justice should prevail; you who aire able to nified openly his disapprobation of any of 
understand, and ready to listen tp^Jthe Vofce the acts, even of that monster Robespierre, 
of reason; to you I address myself upon We are told of bis fine feelings; of his 
tilts occasion.; to you I observe,'that the compassiorltUe heart} of his noble andan- 
source of my facts is a work wiittfti for the geik soul. But, still he served! Still he 
express purpose of vindicating atid eulo-: fought in support of Robespierre! We are 
gizing Moreau and of blackening Napoleoneven, qulteto surfeiting, told of his loyally.. 
to you I observ?, . that I will not avail my- Rut, we find him serve, we find bint up- 
self of numerous other facts, making in la- hold, those who cut off the bead of the 
vourof my positions, and better authenti- king, in Whose -service he had'been; the 
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bead of (fee queen; and who bad, in some 
way or other, put the Dauphin to death, 
Moreau, tite kind-hearted; Moreau, the. 
compassionate, the fine-feeling, the loyal 
Moreau, continued to serve, to uphold, to 
maintain and increase the power, of those 
who had committed these acts. Now, 
either these acts were just , or they were 
most horrible murders. If they were 
just, what becomes of the character of 
the Bourbons, and how unjust are all 
the charges, which,_ on this score, have 
been preferred against the Republican ru¬ 
lers ? And, if these acts were most horrible 
murders , is the man to be eulogized, whq 
continued voluntarily to serve those, by 
whom these murders were committed ; and 
who thereby did his best to enable them 
and encourage them to commit fresh mur¬ 
ders?--However, there was, it seems 

ft oni the Memoir, one occasion when the 
line-feeling, the compassionate Moreau, did 
entertain the design of quitting the repub¬ 
lican service, on account of the cruelties 
practised by the government. But, what 
was this occasion? Why, when his own 
Jalher had been put to death by die Jaco¬ 
bins of Brest. Then he did, it seems, 
meditate, what ? Emigration ! That is to 
say, desertion from his army, and not any 
design to avenge his murdered father. 
However, if the Memoir speaks truth, he 
did feel ; he did think of quitting the ser¬ 
vice. Admit this to bp true aqd give him 
lull credit for his feeling; but, lhen, it 
must be borne in mind, that, with all his 
loyalty, the deaths of the king, queen, 
dauphin, and the king's sister, all pul to¬ 
gether, did not produce apy such effect 
upon his mind.-This fine-fieling, how¬ 

ever, even in the case of the murder of his 
own.father (for such it is called), was pot 
of long duration. He appears to have very 
soon forgotten it; and, we now find him, 
in 1784 and the following years, pushing 
on in that career of glory, as the Memoir 
calls it, during which lie gained so many 
victories, and took so many towns;, in the 
service of Robespierre and the Directory. 
And, what was the motive which prevented 
him from emigrating? WMf was die mo¬ 
tive that retained him in the service of the 
murderers of his king, his queen, Mid his 
own father? Why, we are told, “ that 
“ Pichegru observed to him that he wa* 
“ not sure , that he would bp well received 
“by the Austrians s" and, fanfare, he 
did not emigrate •* therefore he did not de¬ 
sert; therefore he continued to serve Ro¬ 
bespierre; thtrtforcM persevered in com¬ 


bating against the House of Bourbon and 
its Allies.*——But, a time was to come 
when his fidelity , public as well as private, 
was to be put to the test. Pichegru; his 
old friend Pichegru, who had promoted 
h(m, and who is represented as having been 
his kind and constant friend; a time was la 
come, when the fate ol Pichegru was to be 

in his hands.-The facts, as related in 

the Memoir (for I will not go out of that), 
were these: From papers which Moreau had 
seized in the baggage of an Austrian Gene¬ 
ral, it appeared, “ that an understanding 
“ subsisted between Pichegru (who was 
“ still in the republican service), the Prince 
“ of Condi , and the English minister 
“ Wickham. —This correspondence, which 
“ was in the cipher, had been very slowly 
“ made out, and Moreau shewed the great- 
“ est repugnance at communicating it to 
“ the Directory. At length seeing the 
“ strife between that body aud the councils 
“ settled, and guessing what would be the 
“ issue of it, the General fell that he would 
“ lose himself by his silence, without saving 
“ Pichegru, and being particularly pressed 
“ by his chef d’etat Major, who announced 
“ to him that if he persisted in his silence , 
“ he should be obliged to reveal every thing , 
“ he wrote that letter with which he has 
“ never been reproached, unless because 
“ the imperious necessity to which he 

“ had yielded, was’ unknown.”-And, 

what was this “ imperious necessity?” 
Why, that of saving himself! Oh! the 
noble-minded man ! Oh! the “ great and 
“ good Moreau 1” He denounces his friend 
and protector, who is sent off to Cayenne 
in consequence of the denunciation; and the 
motive is, the “ imperious ” m ol ‘ ve the 

saving of himself!-1 remember, that, 

in some verses, in the Anti-jacobin paper, 
written chiefly by Messrs. Canning awl 
Frere, this act of Moreau was severely 
lashed. Whether it would now be ex¬ 
punged, if a new edition were to be print¬ 
ed, is more than I can say.-But, it is 

not his conduct towards Pichegru, that we 
have here to comment on. It is on his con¬ 
duct towards the government, whom he 
was serving, that country whose bread be 
was eating, and that army whose blood 
was flowing to gain him fame, and to gain 
him those riches, of which we. shall, by 
and by, find him, all qf a sudden, pos? 

sessed.-If it be true, that there fvas 

proof, discovered by Moreau of an under¬ 
standing between Pifagru , the Prince of 
Condi, and the English minister Wickham, 
there can be no doubt, that Pichegru was a 
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traitor to his own government and country, 
into'Whose service he had voluntarily en¬ 
tered, in whose service he was still with 
his own will. Therefore it was the bounden 
duty of Moreau to denounce him. If he 
failed to do that, he became a traitor him- 
. self. Well, he, at last, yields to the calls 
of duty; bat when, and why? When his 
Chef d’etat Major threatens to impeach 
him, and from the fear of losing himself! 
Arid, this was a noble-minded man, was 
heJ 'this discovered Cue-feeling; a high 
sense of honour*, and a contempt of per¬ 
sonal safety ! Taking this relation for true, 
then, it appears, that Moreau, front mo¬ 
tives of friendship and gratitude, would 
fain have screened treason against hiscountry, 
and that he was, at last, induced to reveal 
it from a most dastardly motive. Such a 
man is a proper object for the praises of 
this Russian author; bur,' 1 will yet hope, 
that lie will find few Englishmen so very 
base and corrupt as to adopt his sentiments. 

-We are now to follow the eulogi 2 ed 

General into scenes, where he comes in 
dose contact with Napoleon, and where, of 
course, he will appear in a character more 

interesting to the world.-The Memoir 

says, that Moreau lent Buonaparte his aid 
in putting down the Directory; but, it 
adds, that, “ some days;" only some days, 
after the 18 Brumairc,. he saw that he had 
been mistaken , and feared, that he had 
concurred in giving a tyrant to his country. 
Indeed ! So soon! ■ Oh ! yes; for it was 
thought necessary that Moreau should, thus 
early, begin to perceive what Buonaparte 
would turn out to be. But, notwithstand¬ 
ing his prognostic fears upon this head, 
away he goes to take the command of the 
army of the Danube and Rhine, and “ to 
put the seal to his great military reputation 
“ in a new campaign »" Was that all? 
Did he not go, too, to fight for the support 
of the First Consul ? Did he not go to 
endeavour to add to his power? Did 
he not go to serve him, to aid him, to 
obey Hunt, who he feared would be the 
tyrant of his country? Is it possible 
for all the arts of sophistry to find the 
means of justifying such conduct ? Either 
what this Russian has asserted, in this 
respect, is false; either Moreau 1 thought, 
well of {he character and the designs 
of Buonaparte, or the former was one 
of the meanest and most unprincipled of 
men.——We, after this, find him finishing 
bis military career with the famous battle 
of H«henlihd«n f ' which induced the Aus¬ 
trian government sue for police. 1 Upon 
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bis retnrn to Parts, the Memoir lays, that 
Buonaparte, in placing in his hands a pair 
of magnificent pistols, said, “ that he had 
“ wished to have engraved on them all his 
“ victories, bur there could not be found 
room 1 enough for them.” The Memoir 
asserts, that Buonaparte was filled with 
secret jealousy, at this time, of,Moreau; 
and that he hated him for having acquired 

more glory than himself ■' -Reader, just 

and candid reader, suppress your indigna¬ 
tion. Such assertions become the author of 
such a work; such assertions become a Rus¬ 
sian, whb was charged with the office of 
bringing Moreau into the ranks of the ene¬ 
mies of France; but you, who can see no 
means that this man had of penetrating the 
heart of Buonaparte, will impute this pre¬ 
sent and this compliment to their only appa¬ 
rent and natural source, the greatness of 
mind of the man, to defame whom is one 
of the principal objects of this Russian 

writer.-We are now approaching the 

events, which are made use of by the Rus¬ 
sian to blacken the character of Napoleon, 
and which I say, prove him to have acted, 
upon this occasion, at least, the part of the 

most magnanimous of men.-But, we 

must first look, for a minute or two, at 
Moreau’s pecuniary circumstances. The 
Memoir tells us, that, after peace had been 
made with Austria (and it was soon alter 
! made with England), he thought solely of 
living in retirement; and that, having 
married a Miss Hullot, in praise of whose 
mental and personal endowments much is 
said, he settled on the estate of Grosbois, 
which he had bought of Burras. The 
Russian, who is so circumstantial upon 
other points, dues not tell us how Bams 
came by Grosbois, what emigrant family it 
had been seized from, nor how Moreau 
cable by the money to buy it. The dealing 
with Barras does seem to call for sonie ex¬ 
planation; but we have it not.——We 
find him, as described in the Memoir, with 
a fine estate in the country, with a town- 
house in New Y6rk, living in the greatest 
splendour of any man in the country, 
courted and admired by men of all parties, 
and extremely liberal to the distressed. He 
must have been very sharp-sighted to find 
any such-in America. But, this is the de¬ 
scription of the Russian’s Memoir, which 
adds, that his fortune had been greatly di¬ 
minished by the expenses of thelaw-prd- 
ccedings carried on against him in France. 
——Where got he this fortune? From 
his provost-ship before the revolution? 
Did his condemned and executed father 
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leave it him? Or, did he acquire it, duf- “ himself behind a screen, because, in his 
iug his campaigns; during the time, that “ impatience to find pretexts for destroying 
he served under the Brissotines, Robespierre, “Moreau, he could not wait for the re- 

the Directory, and Buonaparte; during the “ port.”-Now, mind, nothing was done 

time that he was in the service of his coun- to Moreau upon this occasion. The thing 
try; aye, that very country, in fighting waseitheroverlookedbyNapoleon;or,there 
against the armiesff which he, at last, re* was not sufficient evidence to proceed upou 
ceived the wound'that put an end to his against the accused. If the former, it shews 
life? In the midst of those “ sweets of the magnanimity of Napoleon; if the latter, 

“ conjugal union,” which the tender Rus- it shews, that the law , as established by 
sian tells us he enjoyed at Grosbois and at himself, was above his arbitrary will. Take 
Morrimlle; in the midst of all the hospi- it which way you choose, the fact redounds 
tality and charity, in which he delighted to to his honour; for, upon the confession, 
dwell, did he not, now and then, look back and even the boasting, of this Russian, the 
and trace his fortune to its source? The Abbe was the bearer of a letter of friend - 
Memoir does not do it for him; and, there- ship and approximation from Moreau to a 
fore, I will leave the task, not a very diffi- man, whom that very Moreau himself had 

cult one, to the good sense of every caudid denounced as a traitor. --We now 

reader, who will, I am sure, join me in corne to the last and grand scene, on which 
laughing at such an attempt at the tender Moreau appeared in France; to his partici- 
sublime as is exhibited in this history of pation in the plot of Pichegru and Georges; 

Morrisville and Grosbois.-At Grosbois, his accusation; his trial, and his banisb- 

however, we left him, and back again we ment.-We will here take the very 

must go to join him at Grosbois, where, as words of the Russian, and, I think, that, 
we read in the Memoir, he blamed , with before the English reader gets to the end of 
great frankness, all the acts of Napoleon; the extract, he will exclaim: if. I must 
and that all Paris were well acquainted have some one to defend my memory, 

■with what he said.-Notwithstanding God defend me from tbe Wibbljng sub* 

this, however, there he lived unmolested, jedts of the Emperor of all theffossaash— 1 — ' 
It is not to be supposed, that all Paris knew “ Pichegru, sure if what were the, send - 
what Napoleon was ignorant of; and, “ nienls of his early frtindf had* directed 
therefore, the inevitable conclusion is, “ General Lajolais to him ip J 803, ip or- 
that the latter either despised the blame “ der to become acquainted wjth the pro¬ 
of Moreau, or that he did not wish to Ejects which occupied'him.; but Moreau 
hurt him, or, else, that the laws were “ having but little estqem for the latter, 

such, that he could not hurt him.- “ had confined himself to assurances of the 

The Russian may take which supposition “.entire interest he took in ihe fate of his 

he pleases.-But, we now come to more “ friend , and of the desire which he had 

serious matter. In the beginning of 1804, “ of soon seeing him again in France, 
the Memoir tells us, that an Abbe David “ Lajolais fancied he could interpret this 
conceived the idea of “ approximating Pi- “ avowal as an invitation given to Piche- 
“ chegru and Moreau, foreseeing that their “ gru to repair thither, in order to concur 
“ union might one day be useful to France, “ in the overthrow of the government of 
“ and found from the very first overture, “ Buonapartfe; aud he came to London to 
“that Moreau was .delighted with the “ bring the positive assurance, that .Moreau 
“ idea.” David took a letter from Moreau “ was ready to connect himself with any 
to Pichegru, but was stopped by the Police, “kind of project which should have that 
and was sent to the Temple, “ to expiare “ for its object; and that he ardently de- 
“ the wrong of having wished to re-esta- “ sired the presence of Pichegru at Paris. 
“ blisb between two great men, that cmfi- “ He took good care not to say, that Mo- 
‘ ‘ denceandfriendship which had once untied “ reau bad testified to him so little con- 

“ (h*nu" -Andjwaathato/fthatthiagood “ fidence, that he refilled to lend him fifty 

son of the church,had in view ? Was that all? “ louis dor for bis journey,-For several 

The Sequel wilt shew us tbit it was not. “ months General Geargts was in Paris, 
Pichegru was *» England. What could “ to PREPARE the means of CARRY- 
this approximation mean? Did the Abbe “-ING OFF BUONAPARTE by main 
intend to work a miracle, and bring Poland “ force, in one of bis rides from Paris to 
Street, where Pichegru Jived, dose to Groa- “ St, Cloud. The plan he had concerted 

boil?-We are fold, that Buonaparte, “ with Pichegru was just at its maturity; 

during the examinatipnof theAbb^i “ bid j “ and from day to day, advices were ex- 
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* peeled which were to determine the de- 
“ partnre of the latter with two Princes of 
“ the house of Bourbon. But what Lajo- 
“ Vais announced of the intentions of Ge- 
tf n eral Moreau, appeared too important 
“ not to encourage an attempt to profit by 
“ them immediately; and it was decided 
“ that, as this General earnestly desired 
*• the presence of Pichegru in Paris', the 
“ latter should set out directly to concert 
** with him. Moreau in fact testified to 
“ his early friend how happy he was to see 
“ him, but he was far from guessing the 
“ project which brought him, and still 

more so, that every thing was ready to 

“ realize it,-Without disputing the 

“NECESSITY OF THE RE-ESTA¬ 
BLISHMENT OF THE BOURBON 
“ FAMILY, Moreau still wished to pre- 
** pare for it by gradations, which should 
“ bring over his own party, in which he 
“ counted several republicans , to approve 
“ and second it. Pichegru, who had con- 
certed every thing with Georges, and 
“ who felt that any slowness of proceeding 
“ might occasion the loss of the latter, and 
,e of the people whom he had collected for 
** the audacious enterprise in conternpla- 
“ tion, wished that Moreau should declare 
“ himself immediately, and unconditionally 
“ bind himself to the cause, of which he 
“ secretly desired the success. At length 
“ Moreau, sacrificing his scruples to the 
“ security of his friend, and to his warm 
“ entreaties, had agreed that those who 
had prepared the plan should execute it; 

“ and that in case of success , he should 
“ place himself in advance with his party , 

“ to protect them against the measures 
“ which the partisans of Buonaparte might 
“ take at the first moment to avenge him. 

“ He decided too late: the police, en¬ 
lightened by what Guerelle revealed, 

“ knew of the presence of Pichegru and 
“Georges at Paris, and of their con- 
“ nexion with Moreau; the latter was 

“first arrested.'-All Europe knows 

“ the* details of this disastrous affair.” 
-—‘-Yes, the result is knowp. Georges 
was hanged} Pichegru hanged himself in 
prison; Moreau was banished} and great 
numbers of the inferior actors, with some 
«f the principal ones, were purdonedi~—«~ 
We are here relieved from the necessity of 
resorting to conjecture. Evidence itself 
would • now be useless. AH room for dis¬ 
pute and dott&t are now completely rempv- 

* *. for hfere is tbe frieud, the eufogist, the 

pfjhp last mmjths of Mpreauls 
mu who fa 
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the purpose, like another yiygses, of bring¬ 
ing this Achilles to the battle, but against 
his country instead of far it: here we have 
the plain and distinct avowal of this very 
mart, whose work is circulated by the great 
means above spoken of, that Moreau is fully 
entitled to the honour of being ranked with 
Georges and Pichegru jn the memorable 
plot of 1803, and that lie was not hanged, 
but banished, and suffered to carry away a 
brilliant fortune.—-If it be asked; if any 
one can ask, what crime he was guilty of, 

I will not name any.. I will content myself 

with a recapitulation of the facts.-r 

What were they, then, as stated in this Me¬ 
moir? That, in 1803, England being at 
war with France, Georges and Piche¬ 
gru went front London to Paris, where, 
witli divers others, they prepared a plot 
for CARRYING OFF. the sovereign 
of that country, with whom England had 
recently made a treaty of peace and friend¬ 
ship, and for libelling whom M>. Peltier 
had recently been found guilty .in the 
English Court of King’s Bench, the Chief 
Justice laying it down, that Buonaparte was 
the sovereign of France in fact, and ought 
to be so considered by us; that Georges 
and Pichegru, being at Paris for this pur¬ 
pose, and having prepared the means for 
putting it into execution, made known their 
designs to Moreau, who approved of those 
designs; and who agreed to be ready, with 
his party, to protect them in the execution 
of them; that the ultimate cousequence was 

to be the restoration of the Bourbons.-- 

These are the facts. And, is U possible for 
any man, not divested of every just senti¬ 
ment, to deny, that, in only banishing Mo-: 
reau, Napoleon discovered more magnani¬ 
mity than, in a like case, was to be exi 
pected even from the greatest of men ?—•— 
As to its being tire design of these men to 
CARRY OFF Buonaparte, every reader of 
common sense wifi laugh at the idea; and, 

I cannot refrain from believing, that the 
English translator, knowing the taste of his 
readers better than his Russian original, 
has made free with the text, putting 
“ carry off” for “ take off.” But, then 
comes the outrageous absurdity of the thing. 
To suppose, that Georges and Pichegru and 
Moreau, with a band of desperate men at 
their back; to suppose, that, they could 
mean to take Mipolton away as ft girl ia 
carried away to Gretna Green,, is wwpthtag . 
so farcical, that l w«U not longer dwell m 
it; hut will .leave the reader to characterise 
the reat design; to.put himself, for a aoo- 
fgpt, iu.dtojdace.of him against whow.it 
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was meditated; to compare his condo#, 
upon this occasion, with that of other 
sovereigns uoder similar circumstan¬ 
ces; and, then, to say whether Moreau 
had cause of complaint, and whether 
all history affords such a proof of mag¬ 
nanimity, as was here displayed by 
him, who is now the Emperor of the 
French. I will not waste many words 
upon the assertion of the Memoir, that a', 
crowd of Generals, when they saw Moreau 
going to his trial, told him, that they had 
sworn on their swords to defend his life. 
Why did they not defend him from banish¬ 
ment ? As in the case of Job, of old, I 
suppose, they gave him up to Napoleon 
with an injunction not to touch his life ! 
If Napoleon “ thirsted [or his blood," as 
we are told lie did, and if he was, as it is 
asserted, an absolute tyrant, what restrain¬ 
ed him ? Why was not that blood shed? 1 
And why did not the same sword-swearing 
Generals save the lives of Generals Georges 
and Pichegru? Why was the latter “ il- 
“ luslrims friend" of Moreau abandoned ? 
That “ illustrious friend," whom Moreau 
himself had denounced as a traitor, and 
whom he had afterwards embraced for the 
purpose of carrying off Buonaparte ? Why 

was not he saved too ?--What more 

need be said? The question is <1 trussed. 
Let the reader decide. 


The Emperor Napoleon’s late Cam^ 
rxiCNS.--If we are to believe the con¬ 

ductors of the press in this country, we 
* shall he forced at last to acknowledge, that 
the French Emperor is neither a brave 
soldier nor a profound politician; that he 
is, in fact, a coward; that all the victories 
which have attended him in his career, 
have been more the effect of low cunning 
than the fruits of superior military talents; 
that in bis recent campaigns, which have 
"•Jfroved so fatal to the glory of France, he 
displayed nothing but imbecility, and an 
unjustifiable contempt of his opponents; 
and that, for these reasons, he ought, and 
was, justly detested and abhorred by the 
French people, who were ready to submit 
to any sacrifice, providethfthey could get 
rid of him. This, we art gravely arid po¬ 
sitively assured, by the Times arid the 
Courier, is the exact situation of Buona¬ 
parte ; and,-therefore, it is but reasonable, 
according to; theta, to conducfo,' that hls 
- downfall will be speedy arid teriairi, arid 
happiness arid prosperity be secured to ISu- 
rope,-la the restoration of the balance rif 
power which, these 5 profound : politicians 


take it for granted, must result froth Napo¬ 
leon’s overthrbw.' Were iuch advantages 
really to follow the humiliation <>f Buona¬ 
parte; were prosperity and happiness, even 
to half the extent which these advocates foe 
the deliverance of Europe promise them¬ 
selves, to he the consequence of confiuiag 
France to her aucieni boundaries, I should 
rejoice if the first accounts from the conti¬ 
nent announced the overthrow of Napoleon, 
and (he restoration of the Bourbons. But, 
entertainingno such sanguine views; being 
firmly persuaded, that the existence of 
France, as a great and independent nation, 
occupying an extent of territory equal, at 
least, to what shetjrfoes at present, is essen¬ 
tial to the safety and security of the other 
continental powers, 1 cannot subscribe to 
the opinion, that curtailing Buonaparte’s 
empire, far less dethroning him, will pro¬ 
mote the interests of humanity. But why 
should we trouble ourselves with calcula¬ 
tions upon the effect of causes, until we have 
ascertained whether or not these causes 
exist? Why should we promise ourselves 
prosperity and happiness from an event 
which, as far as l ean at present judge, has 
no other existence than iti the brain of those 
who desire it ? Are we certain that the 
French people are inimical to Buonaparte? 
Are we sure that they are prepared to se¬ 
cond the views of those who wish his over¬ 
throw ? Can we rely upon its being the 
intention of his enemies to restore the Bour¬ 
bons on his dethronement ? Or is it abso¬ 
lutely certain that the Jacobins would not 
aisume the reins of government, on that 
event taking place ? Ever since the result 
of the battle of Leipsic was known,,we 
have been amused with accounts, from high 
authority , of France being ready, to a man, 
to drive the “ Corsican Usurper" from the 
throne, and of that people only waiting for 
the countenance of the Allies to restore the 
Bourbons. Every Frenchman’s mind, we 
were told, was so completely estranged 
from the Buonapartean family, and the way 
to thethrorie for Lou is XVIII. so secure, that 
there was not an individual in France who 
was not ready to shed the,la$t'drpp,of his 
blood in this holy causel-Jn strict con¬ 

formity with these views, it was said, that 
the Confederates addresspd,their declaration 
to the french people on the 1st of Decem¬ 
ber. to second this measure, it was 
thought necessary, not only to publish the 
Prbmatnation of jLouis the XVIIIth in this 
eiriatiry, but |o translate, and 
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the sway of Buonaparte. Such unexampled to separate their interests from Napoleon's. 
activity surely tyneritcd its reward. The They complained of his inordinate arabi- 
voluntary exertions of men actuated, as tion, they attributed all the evils with 
they pretended, by a motive so pure as that which Europe has been afflicted, to this 
of restoring thirty millions of people to li- cause ; and,- in order, evidently, to induce 
berty; of breaking the chains with which his adherents to desert his fortunes, they 
they had been so long held in thraldom, held out the prospect of securing to France 
and restoring them to that elevated rank a greater extent of territory than she ever 
which they are entitled to hold among na- enjoyed under her former kings. Again, 
tions, could not expect less than complete when we look at the Proclamation of the 
success as the consequence of their merito- Bourbons, we find that every thing was to 

rious efforts.-In these Battering views, be conceded to the people, which their 

however, we find that these restorers of the heart could desire; and that, in addition 
rights of men have hitherto been disap- to the many advantages they enjoyed by 
pointed: the magic effect expected to be virtue .of the Napoleon Code, their reii- 

£ reduced by their differ|pt appeals is yet to gion, of which they had been deprived 
e felt ; and aH Frenchmen, as far as can under the reign of terror, and which Buo* 
be discovered, seem disposed, by their .naparle had not recognised to its fullest 
conduct, to negative the assertion, that they extent, was to be restored. It might have 
were hostile towards the existing govern- been expected, that documents which pro- 
went. Instead of shewing any disposition misei to secure so many blessings to tlte 
to break in pieces their chains, they appear French nation, would .have been hailed by 
to embrace them the closer; and if private that people with delight; that they would 
accounts, recently received, as to the state have received with rapture these harbingers 
of France, are to be relied on, the call of the restoration of a family, under whose 
which Buonaparte has made upon his sub- sway they were to realize all that the poets 
jects to arm and repel their invaders, has not had depicted as peculiar to the golden age. 
been made in vain. In these accounts it is But no; this stupid, this incorrigible peo- 
stated, that “ large founderies for the ma- pie are insensible to these advantages. 
“ nufacture of arms of all descriptions* are Though we are constantly assured, that 
“ working with great rapidity” in several their government is more tyrannical, and 
departments of France; that “considerable more despotic, than all other governments 
“ quantities of artillery are collected;” that nut together; though the news-papers all 
“ numerous' detachments of troops, many “gree in telling u$, that they are the 
“ of whom are not such mere boys as had most miserable, the most abject, and 
“ been represented,” are marching in all the most wretched people existing on the 
directions; that these troops are “ perfect- face of the earth; that, in fact, they 
“ ly disciplined,” and are composed partly dare neither eat, drink, nor think, with* 
of “ veteran cavalry, well mounted,” and out permission from Buonaparte; yet 
that their horses are “ apparently in good amidst all this moral and political degrada- 

“ condition.”-How is all this ? Whence tion, and which truly forms a striking 

is it that this activity has arisen? Is it for contrast to what they were only a few years 
the purpose of overturning the throne of ago; the French nation are so much wedded 
Buonaparte? No; for we find that it is to despotism, and so deeply in love with 
the consequence of his activity? Is it, their oppressor, that they actually refuse 
then, to restore the Bourbons ? No; for it to be delivered, and reject , in scornful si - 
is openly avowed, that it is the determiua- lence, the boon of emancipation which has 
tion of Frenchmen to resist, with these very been offered them. Taking experience for 
arms, all attempts to alter their form of our guide, we might have supposed that 
government. From all this I am appre- past events would have convinced the cne- 
hensive that the French have been lately mies of Napoleon, that it was folly to at- 
thinking of their situation, and comparing tempt to supplant him by means of the 
notes; that they have been drawing con* Bourbons. -But this far from being the 
trasts between the condition of their fathers case:—Determined to force a King upon 
under the feign of the Capets, and their France of their own choosing, and inaig- 
own situation under Buonaparte. On turn* uant at the conduct of that people for. re- 
ing our attention to the Proclamation of the jecting their proffered mercy, they are re- 
Allies* it most be admitted, however well gardless of experience; their arrogant pride 
we may think of it, that it was their object will not permit them to concede that they 
in publishing it to persuade the French people are wrong; and they cling to their favourite 
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project of destroying Buonaparte, even 
after hope itself is gone. With this view the 
Times newspaper lately put forth a mani¬ 
festo, in which it is attempted to depreciate 
the military character of Buonaparte, for 
the professed purpose of exciting a revolt 
among his subjects. All his splendid suc¬ 
cesses arc represented to have been the 
fruits of his cunning and intrigue; his 
maintaining his position on the Elbe, in 
spite of the storm which was gathering 
around him, is ascribed to foolish temerity; 
his return to Paris after the battle of L-eip- 
sic, is regarded as proof of his cowardice; 
and a charge is preferred against him of 
having created a fictitious famine in France, 
by monopolizing the corn, for the double 
purpose of screening himself from the ven¬ 
geance of his subjects, which was ready to 
hurst upon him, and to give facility to the 
Conscription, which it is asserted, was 
“ tilled up by the actual fear of famine.” 
If these accusations are well founded, is it 
credible that the French nation should be 
ignorant of them ? and if acquainted with 
them, is it possible that, believing them, 
they should not inflict a signal punishment 
upon the author of the calamities to which 
they have given birth ?—So far, 'however, 
from the sufferings which are alleged to 
have arisen from these supposed enormities, 
having incensed the French against their 
Emperor, his conduct seems to have en¬ 
deared him the more to them. There 
were obvious reasons for submitting to his 
yoke when victory followed his footsteps, 
and when nearly a million of soldiers ivere 
devoted to his service; but now that the 
tide of fortune has turned against him; that 
at the moment he returned to his capital, 
not as a conqueror, but humiliated by de¬ 
feat, and with only a handful of men to 
support him, he should not only be receiv¬ 
ed and acknowledged as the lawful sove¬ 
reign of the French Empire, but new levies 
be raised to give stability to his govern¬ 
ment ; are circumstances that can only be 
accounted for by admitting, that all that we 
have been told about the predilection of 
Frenchmen in favour of the Bourbons, is 
false; and that the charge of cowardice and 
other imputations thrown upon Buona¬ 
parte’s character, .by a vile and prostituted 
press, are disbelieved in France, and en¬ 
tirely without foundation. It is a melan¬ 
choly truth that , there are people so besotted 
in this country, as to give implicit credit 
to these falsehoods, and who would even 
assent to other fabrications, ten times more 
absurd, upon the bare statement of such 


newspapers as the Times 'and the Courier, 
rather than give themselves the trouble of 
exercising their own judgment, even for a 
single moment. Thinking appears to them 
thegreatestof allevils, which they are always 
desirous to avoid, lest, perchance, they 
might discover something connected with 
their favourite project, the deliverance of 
Europe, neither congenial with their feel¬ 
ings, nor with their interest. But while 
these men enjoy their fancied security, let 
us not shrink from the vindication even of 
an enemy, when he is wantonly abused; 
but let us on all occasions be forward to 
undeceive the less credulous, who may be 
honest in their inquiries after truth; but 
who, in this age of abominable deception, 
in which sophistry and cunning are para¬ 
mount, may find the inquiry somewhat 

difficult.'-As to the charge brought 

against Buonaparte, of having monopolized 
all the corn in France, for the purpose of 
compelling his subjects to comply with his 
measures, it is a sufficient answer, that it 
rests upon the bare assertion of the writer 

of the Times. -No authority is referred 

to in support of the accusation. Having 
been advanced as a matter of fad , and not 
as a vague speculation, it was incumbent 
upon this writer to mention the source of 
his information, that others might have it 
in their power to examine it. His silence 
upon this essential particular Shows that 
the story is of a piece with what lias been 
so often said, and as often disproved, about 
Buonaparte poisoning his sick at Jaffa. 
Besides, had France been lately afflicted 
with a famine, all Europe must have heard 
of it; yet we fiud that every press in 
Europe has been silent as to this occur¬ 
rence, except the press of this country. 
But we are told that it is impossible to jus¬ 
tify the conduct of Buonaparte in his inva¬ 
sion of Russia, for that heaven manifested 
its displeasure at his impious attempt by 
destroying his army. Well then, if it was 
heaven that defeated his purpose, how is 
Buonaparte to be blamed for this ? or why 
are the French people to drive him from 
his throne, because a power, which no 
mortal can resist, chose to fight against 
him? It would seem, if any thing is to be 
inferred from this circumstance, that it was 
no* with Buonaparte that the Almighty was 
offended, but with the people of Frauce, 
for it was his subjects ana not himself that 
heaven sacrificed in its wrath. If it is 
insisted that Buonaparte was preserved to 
convince him of the folly of his conquests, 
ought not this to afford a striking lesson to 
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the Allies at the present moment, even 
supposing they should have forgot the fate 
of the Duke of Brunswick, who, upon their 
own principles, was driven out of France 
because he meditated the conquest of that 
country? Are the Allies certain that none 
of the feelings which at that time influenced 
them, now occupy their minds ? Are not 
the acquisitions which Sweden has obtained 
at the expense of Denmark, a pledge that 
others of the confederation are to share a 
portion of the spoil? Time, perhaps, will 
show whether we have been mistaken in 
our conjectures. But in tbe meanwhile 
can it be believed that Buonaparte was so 
mad as to calculate upon retaining Moscow, 
and of annexing all the countries he had 
conquered in his progress to that capital, 
to the French empire? No man of com¬ 
mon sense, can believe this, without also 
admitting that it is the intention of the 
Emperor Alexander, to annex the German 
States which he has overrun, to his own 
dominions—nay, even France itself, should 
he be so fortunate as to succeed in planting 
the Russian Eagle on the walls of Paris. 
What then was l.he motive which Jed 
Buonaparte to Moscow, and where are we 
to seek for a disclosure of his views? 
When we wish to discover the intentions of 
any Power, we always look for these to their 
public documeuts; at least this is the rule 
which geqg’ally obtains, and we see no rea¬ 
son why it should not be adopted as to France. 
Now in the Expose published by Buonaparte 
previous to setting out on his expedition to 
Russia, it wa? distinctly stated, that the 
only cause of renewing hostilities against 
Alexander, was his violation of the treaty 
of Tilsit; and in all.the subsequent decla¬ 
rations of Buonaparte, he insisted upon 
that infraction alone, which the Court of 
Russia never denied, or even attempted to 
palliate, If the infringement of treaties 
then is recognised, in (he laws of nations, as 
a justifiable cause for going to war,-"why 
should Buonaparte be, abused for availing 
himself of it?—Or why .should his sub¬ 
jects wish to dethrone him, for pursuing 
tlie same line of policy pursued by other 
monarchs ? There is nothing in the argu¬ 
ment, that France had dictated terms to 
Russia when Russia was prostrate at Iter 
feet; because all the powers of Europe 
have, at one period or another, acted in*a 
similar manner. If treaties, deliberately 
and solemnly entered into, are not to be 
respected by the contracting parties, ^be¬ 
cause one of them, may afterwards fipd that 
«uqe«if,the term® ftTe iPPt so. favourable to 


his interest as he could have wished; I am 
afraid that there is not a single treaty in 
existence which might not be set aside on 
the same ground; and if such a principle 
were once admitted, mankind, in the pre¬ 
sent state of the world, need lay themselves 
out for no other occupation than that of in¬ 
terminable war. France then invaded Rus¬ 
sia, because Russia violated her engage¬ 
ment with France, in acting thus, France 
conformed to the laws of nations, and to tbe 
admitted policy of European states. Buo¬ 
naparte cannot be accused of burning Mos¬ 
cow ; he could not prevent that conflagra¬ 
tion ; the only thiug he could do was to 
punish those he found active in executing 
the decree which occasioned it. But such 
is the enmity some men bear towards him, 
that even this act, which in any other so¬ 
vereign would have been extolled as an act 
of inflexible justice, was condemned in him 
as an instance of savage harbarity. His 
subsequent stay at Moscow was evidently 
occasioned by an expectation, that the 
Court of St. Petersburgh would reuew her 
alliance with. France. When he saw there 
remained no hopes of this, he resolved on 
withdrawing his army; hot here, the hand 
of Heaven, which had done so .much for 
him, and on more than one occasion, had 
enabled him to dictate a peace in the capi¬ 
tal of his enemy, determined, at last, to 
arrest his career, and to send him back to 
his people, stripe of his laurels. If they 
had bee:) indiguant at Buonaparte for his 
failure in this expedition, now was the 
time to show this. But, instead of blam¬ 
ing him, they applauded his conduct; for, 
in a few months after, we find fom, by 
the prompt levies which were raised, again 
able to take the field, and obtaining new 
victories over tbe enemies of France. Every 
thing, therefore, has hitherto demonstrated 
the falsehood of the assertion, that Buona¬ 
parte if unpopular among his subjects on 
account of his disasters. Let us now ex¬ 
amine whether the charges of cowardice, 
of a foolish teqaerity, ana of being actually 
ignorant of military tactics, which arc so 
lavishly brought against him, ought, in 
justice, to be applied to Buonaparte. II suc¬ 
cess is to be regarded as the criterion of 
valour, and the want of it a proof of cow¬ 
ardice, then is Buonaparte to be held a 
coward, for he not only did not succeed in 
his views against the Allies, but he found 
it necessary to abandon all the advantages 
he had obtained, and is now, in torn, 
obliged to defend his own territory against 
the fhftHnpts of those he formerly, invaded* 
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But if this rule be adopted in the ease of would have been immortalized; and the 
Buonaparte, we cannot avoid applying it historian, in detailing the events of that 
to nil other cases of a similar nature. What tremendous day, could not fail to record, 
shall we then say of the Dunkirk and the as a proof of the great talents of the man 
Holder retreats ? or the famous Walcheren who was forced to yield only to superior 
expedition ? Are we to infer, from these numbers, that treason existed in his camp; 
disasters, that the commanding officers that at the moment victory hovered over 
were cowards? Or in what light are we to Ills standard, the desertion of at least a 
consider the conduct of Marquis Welling- third of his troops, who instantly turned 
ton, when lie found himself obliged'to make their arms against him, 'was the real cause 
a precipitate retreat to Torras Vedras? of his quitting the field. This fact is too 
The news-papers 1 were loud in extolling notorious to be denied: it was admitted in 
this movement as a proof of his superior our government bulletin, which first an¬ 
si ill. Nothing but the Fabian exploit was nounced the retreat of Buonaparte: it was 
talked of: every one was louder than an- afterwards acknowledged, though with ap- 
other in sounding the praise of the Noble parent reluctance, in the dispatches re- 
Marquis, for the generalship he displayed in ceived by government from Lord Cathcart, 
escaping from the clutches of Massena. But and Sir Charles Stewart; and it was fully 
how could the public be so stupid as to confirmed by the French bulletins, which, 
pronounce this circumstance a proof of mi- upon that occasion, were generally ad- 
litary skill and valour in our general, mined to contain a faithful report of the 
when, at this day, they regard a similar extent of Buonaparte’s disasters. It is true, 
retreat by another general, as evidence of every exertion has been made, by a serviler 
cowardice ? This nation were once dispos- and prostituted press, to obliterate the im- 
ed to allow General Moreau credit for his pression which this fact was calculated to 
skill in managing retreats. Amidst all the produce on the minds of the people of this 
honours, however, which the sovereigns country. Knowing well that it Was suffi- 
ol Europe are conferring upon his memory cient of itself to protect the reputation of 
for making- common cause with them Napoleon, the editors of alt our news* 
against his own country, I do not see that papers carefully kept it out of view, while 
they can avoid detracting from his merit, if they dwelt with exultation on the profound 
the rule by which they now determine dispositions, the extraordinary military 
cowardice is to be held inviolable. For talents, and the undaunted bravely of the 
my part, 1 admit of no such rule, and, Crown Prince of Sweden, who, it is now 
therefore, cannot subject myself to the gravely asserted, far surpasses his former 
inconsistency in which its supporters ne- master in every quality essential to the 
cessarily involve themselves. I consider formation of a great man, and an able ge- 
tlie character of Buonaparte for valour, too neral. But although this sort of deception 
, well established before the battle of Leip- is attended every day with a success exceed- 
sic, to be overthrown by that event. Had ing the most sanguine expectations of those 
he, instead of maintaining his ground, and engaged in practising it, we are not to suppose 
giving battle to his opponents, Bed from that the people of France are ignorant of 
the field without firing a shot, I might then, the true cause of their reverses; or that they 
perhaps, have subscribed to the charge; are so infatuated as to hale their sovereign 
but finding him, amidst the innumerable becaumdie could not command Victory when 
difficulties with which he was surrounded it ensmpossible to command it, and be- 
—pressed on all sides by troops superior to cause he could not avert calamities which 
his own in numbers and discipline; and no other human being could either foresee or 
struggling to counteract the defection of his prevent. But supposing Buonaparte had befen 
Allies, whose forces constituted his chief fairly beaten by equal numbers, 4 cannot 
strength; I cannot hut admire that un- admit that even-this would have afforded a 
daunted .courage which led him to risk a. just cause for his subjects to revolt against 
battle in such trying circumstances, and him. Neither do I see how the man that 
that superior knowledge of military tactics thinks differently can, consistent with his 
which he displayed in securing the retreat opinion, avoid censuring the inhabitants of 
of so large a portion of his artny, after Russia, of Austria, arid of Prussia; for 
the fatal result to hint of that memorable these people not only tolerated their sove- 
battle. Had any other generahthau Buo- reigns after they had been repeatedly hum- 
naparie extricated himself in the manner hied by France, but even, in the midst of 
he did from so tnithy perils, his name ' these 'disasters, evinced the greatest regard 
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and affection for them. If Buonaparte is 
that great monster , which the public jour¬ 
nals represent him to be, how could the 
good people of Russia look upon Alexander 
with indulgence, after being contaminated, 
as be must have been, by his frequent per¬ 
sonal interview's with the “ Corsican”— 
during one of which, the sovereign of all 
the Russias actually embraced the “ vile 
caitiff?” Or how could the Emperor Fran¬ 
cis justify himself to his subjects, for sacri¬ 
ficing his beloved daughter, by giving her 
in marriage to “ the most unprincipled ty¬ 
rant that ever disgraced human nature?” 
The devotion of the Prussians to the succes¬ 
sor of the great Frederick; to that monarch, 
whose numerous and well disciplined armies 
were so recently and so often defeated by 
the French, is so great, we are told, that 
they actually adore him; so much so, in¬ 
deed, that, like another celebrated person¬ 
age whose name is so famous in modem 
#annals, it was with difficulty this beloved 
monarch escaped suffocation when he en¬ 
tered his capital, such was the eagerness of 
the ladies to embrace him. These patriotic 
females were, no doubt, prevented from 
demonstrating, in this way, their loyalty to 
so good a king; but so high was their en¬ 
thusiasm, so determined were they to sup¬ 
port his cause, in spite of all his misfor¬ 
tunes, that we are positively assured, upon 
the authority of the Spanish minister, resi¬ 
dent at Berlin, “ every Prussian female has 
delivered up her jewels and trinkets to the 
treasury to support the war." If the peo¬ 
ple of Russia, of Austria, and oi Prussia, 
could shew so much indulgence, and so 
much attachment to their governments, as 
we see they have done, notwithstanding ail 
their reverses, is it reasonable to suppose 
that the French nation, for whom Buona¬ 
parte fought so many battles, gained so 
many splendid victories, and who conferred 
upon them a Constitution which is die envy 
even of his enemies ? Can it, I sayPjfe sup¬ 
posed, that they will not succour him in bis 
distress, and submit to every sacrifice which 
a grateful, a brave, and a high minded 
people ought to make, to enable him to re¬ 
cover his fallen fortunes? It is impossible 
hut what they must; unless, indeed, we can 
believe they are prepared themselves to sub¬ 
mit, and to look with indifference upon 
the submission of all Europe, to a worse 
despotism than that which the revolution of 
Trance sc effectually annihilated.——The 
truth is, there is not a people in this quar¬ 
ter of the globe among whom such grpss 
and barbarous notitas prevail respecting 


France, as what are every day promulgated 
by the press of this country. It cannot be 
surprising then if other nations entertain 
mere correct ideas as to the conduct and 
policy of their rulers, than what are enter¬ 
tained by the majority of Englishmen. 
Nor will it appear any way extraordinary, 
if, in opposition to what has been so often 
asserted here, the rest of the people of Eu¬ 
rope should concur with me in believing, 
that the subjects of Buonaparte neither hate 
him, nor desire a change of sovereigns. 


OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


FRENCH PAPERS. 

Paris 1 Dec. 27. 

IMPERIAL DECREES. 

Fslace of theThuilleries t Dec, 26,1813. 

Napoleon, Emperor of the French, King 
of Italy, Protector of the Confederation of 
the Rhine, Mediator of the Swiss Confede¬ 
ration, fcc. We have decreed and do de¬ 
cree as follows:-Art. I. There shall be 

sent Senators, or Counsellors of State, into 
the military divisions, in quality of our 
Commissioners Extraordinary; they shall 
be accompanied by maitres des requetes, or 
auditors.-II. Our Extraordinary Com¬ 

missioners are charged with accelerating, 
I. The levies of the conscription. 2. The 
clothing, equipment, and arming of the 
troops, 3. The completing of the provi¬ 
sioning of fortresses. 4. The levy of horses 
required for the service of the army. 5. 
The levy and organization of the National. 
Guards, conformably to our decrees. Our 
said Extraordinary Commissioners shall be t 
authorized to extend the dispositions of the 
said decrees to towns and places which arc 

not comprehended in them.-III. Those 

of our said Extraordinary Commissioners 
who shall be sent into countries threatened 
by the enemy, shall order levies en masse, 
and all other measures whatever, necessary 
to the detence of the country, aud com¬ 
manded by the duty of opposing the pro¬ 
gress of the enemy.. Besides, special in¬ 
structions shali be given them, according to 
the particular situation of the departments 
to which they belong.——IV. Our Extra¬ 
ordinary Commissioners are authorized to 
order all measures of high police, which 
circumstances, and the maintenance of pub¬ 
lic order, may demand.-V. They are 

likewise ordered to form military commis¬ 
sions, and .summon before them, or before 
the special courts, all persons accused of 
favouring the enemy, of being in communi- 
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cation with him, or of attempting the pub¬ 
lic tranquillity.-VI. They shall be au¬ 

thorized to issue proclamations, and pass 
decrees. The said decrees shall be obliga¬ 
tory upon all citizens. The judicial autho¬ 
rities, civil and military, shall be bound to 
coniform themselves to them, and cause 
them to be executed.-VII. Our Extra¬ 

ordinary Commissioners shall correspond 
with our Ministers upon the objects relative 

to each service.-VIII. They shall enjoy 

in their respective capacities, the honours 

allowed them by our regulations.-IX. 

Our Ministers are charged with the execu¬ 
tion of the present decree, which shall be 
inserted in the bulletin of the laws. 

(Signed) Napoleon. 

By the Emperor, 

The Minister Secretary of State, 

(Signed) The Duke of Bassano. 

Palace of the Thuilleries, Dec. 16,1813. 

Napoleon, Emperor of the French, King 
of Italy, Protector of the Rhenish Confede¬ 
ration, Mediator of the Swiss Confedera¬ 
tion, &c.-In consequence of our Decree 

of this day, we have named and name for. 
our extraordinary Commissioners.—[Her# 
follow the names.] 

Conservative Senate. 

Sitting of Monday , Dec. %7, 1813. 

, His Serene Highness the Pripce Arch- 

Chancellor or the Empire President.- 

In the name of the Special Committee ap¬ 
pointed in the Sitting of the 22d of this 
month, the Senator Count de Fontanes, 
one of its Members, obtained permission 
to speak, and made to the Assembly the 
following report: 

“ My Lord,—Senators ,—The first duty 
of the Senate towards the Monarch and the 
people is truth.-The extraordinary si¬ 

tuation in which the country finds itself, 

renders this duty still more obligatory.- 

The Emperor himself invites all the great 
bodies oi the Stale to express their opinions 
freely: a truly loyal idea !—-—The salu¬ 
tary developement of those monarchical in¬ 
stitutions, in which power centred in the 
hands of one, is strengthened iu the con¬ 
fidence of all; and which, giving to the 
throne the guarantee of the national opinion, 
gives to the people in their turn tne con¬ 
sciousness of their diguity, the too just re¬ 
ward of their sacrifices.-Such magna¬ 

nimous intentions ought not to be deceived. 

-Accordingly, the Committee named 

in your Sitting of the 22d of December, 
whose organ I have the honour to be, has 


made the most serious examination or the 
official papers submitted to their inspection 
by the orders of his Majesty the Emperor, 
and communicated by the Duke of Vicenza. 
-Negociations for peace have com¬ 
menced ; you ought to be acquainted with 
their progress. Your judgment must not 
be prejudiced. A bare enumeration of 
facts, by guiding your opinion, must pre¬ 
pare that of France.-When the Aus¬ 

trian Cabinet had laid aside the character 
of a mediator; when every thing gave room 
to judge that the Congress at Prague was 
ready to be dissolved, the Emperor deter¬ 
mined to make a last effort for the pacifica¬ 
tion of the Continent.-The Duke of 

Bassano wrote to Prince Metternich. He 
proposed to neutralize a point on the fron¬ 
tiers,. and there to resume the negociations 
of Prague, even during the continuance of 
hostilities. Unhappily these overtures had 

no effect.-The time when this pacific 

step was taken, is important. It was op 
the 16th of August last. The remembrance 
of the days of Lutzen and Bautzen was re¬ 
cent. This wish against the prolongation 
of the war may then be said to be in some 
degree contemporary with the date of two 
victories.-The efforts of the French Ca¬ 

binet were in vainpeace became more 
remote; hostilities began again; events as¬ 
sumed another face. The soldiers of the 
German Princes, but now our allies, shew¬ 
ed more than once, while fighting under 
our banners, a fidelity but too dubious: all 
at once they ceased to dissemble, and join¬ 
ed our enemies.-From that moment 

the cbmbinations of a campaign, so gloriously 
begun could not have the expected success.— 
The Emperor perceived that it was time to 
order the French to evacuate Germany. He 
returned with them fighting at almost every 
step; and on the narrow route where so many 
open defections and silent treacheries con¬ 
fined his progress and his motions, new 
troplpes marked his return. We followed 
him with some uneasiness in the midst of 
so many obstacles, over which he alone 
could triumph. With joy we saw him re¬ 
turn to his frontiers, not with his accus¬ 
tomed good fortune, but not without hero¬ 
ism ana without glory. Having returned 
to bis capital, he turned his eyes from 
those fields of battle where the world had 
admiredhimfor 15 years; he even detached 
his thoughts from the great designs which 
be had conceived. I use his own expres¬ 
sions ; be turned to his people, his heart 
opened itself, and we read in it our own 
sentiments. He desired peace, and as soon 
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as the hop* of SttegOciatioa seemed pas- was not acknowledged lift the lOth.*^—-* 
sible, he hastened to seize it. The events In-the interval a Gazette, news muter the 
of tbew*r ted die Barbn de St.Aighkn to influence of the Allied Powers, published 
the headquarters of&e Allied Posvtrs, to all Europea declaration, which is said to be 
There tie saw the Austrian.Minister, Prince furnished with their authority. It would 
Mfetternich; and tl«s Russian Minister, he melancholy to believe it.——-This de- 
Count Nesselrode.—Both, -in the name c location isof a nature unusual in thediplo- 
of their Courts, laid before him in a con- tnaey of Kings. It is no longer 10 Kings 
fidentia! conversation the bases of a gene- lilte themselves that they explain their 
ral pacification. The English Ambassa- grievances, and send their manifestoes. It 
dor, Lord Aberdeen, was present at this is to the people that they address, them: 
conference. Observe this last fact, Sena- and from what motive do they adopt such a 

tors, it is important,-Baron St. Aig- new method of proceeding? It is lose- 

nan, being desired to acquaint his Court paratc the cause of the people from that of 
with all he had heard, faithfully ac- their governors, though the interest of so- 

quitted himself of this commission.—- ciety lias every where united them.- 

Though France had a right to hope for other May Hot this example be fatal ? ' Should it 
proposals, the Emperor sacrificed every be given, especially at-this period 1 , when 
thing to his sincere wish for peace. He people’s minds, agitatedbyali the diseases 
caused the Duke of Bassano to write to' of pride, are so averse to bending under 
Prince Mettemich, that be admitted as the the authority which protects them, while 
basis if negotiation, the general principle it represses th,elr audacity? Aud against 
contained in the confidential report of M. whom is this indirect attack aimed ? Against 
de St. Aignan. Prince Mettemich; in a great man, who merited the gratitude, of 
reply to the Duke of Bassano, seemed to all Kings; because, by re-estaMtSfiing the 
think there was something vague in theac* throne of France, he has closed up the 
ceptance (adhesion) given by France, prater of the volcano which threatened 

Then, to remove every difficulty, the Duke them all.-It must not be dissembled, 

of Vicenza, after having taken the orders of that, in certain respects this extraordinary 
his Majesty, made known to the Cabinet of manifesto is in a moderate tone. This 
Austria, that his Majesty adhered to the proves, that the experience of the coalition 
general and summary basis communicated has gained perfection.—-It may be re- 
6yM.de St. Aignan. The Duke of Vi- membered, perhaps, that die Manifesto of 
cenza’s letter is of the 2d of December; it the Duke of Brunswick irritated the pride 
was received ' on die' 5th of the same of a great people* In fact, even those who 
month. Prince Mettemich did not answer did not johi in the opinions prevalent at 
dll the 10th. These dates must be care- that period, when they read this insulting 
fully observed *, you will soon see that Manifesto, found themselves offended in 
they are not without importance. Just the national honour. Another ‘ language 
hopes of peace may be conceived on reading has therefore been assumed. Europe fa- 
the answer of Prince Mettemich to the dis- tigued, has more need of repose than of 
patch of the Duke of Vicenza; only at the passions.——But if there he so much mo- 
end of his letter he announces, that before deration in the councils of our enemies, 
the negociat ions are opened, it is necessary wherefore, while they continually speak of 
to cower about them with the Allies. - peace, do they still menace oar frontiers, 
These Allies can be no other than the which they had promisedto respect, when we 
English. .Now their Ambassador was should have no other barrier than the Rhine? 

presen tat the conversation of which M. de -If our enemies are so moderate, why 

St. Aignan had been witness.- We do not have they violated the capitulation of Dres- 
desire to excite distrust; we relate.— den? tohy have they not done justice to the 
We have carefully noted the date of the noble complaints of the General who corn- 
last correspondence between the French and manded in that place?-—If they are so 
the Austrian Cabinets; we have said that moderate, why have they not established 
the Dub of Vicenza’s letteftnust have been the exchange of prisoners, conformably to 
receiVed dn the 5th, and that the receipt (To be continuedJ 
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The Readers of the Register are inform¬ 
ed, that the sheet containing the Indexes of 
Volume XXIII, and also the sheet contain¬ 
ing the Indexes of Volume XXIV, are now 
printed and ready for delivery; so that 
those Gentlemen, who wish to have those 
Volumes completed and bound, may now 
have it done as soon as they please. 

The Register will in future he published 
at 10 o’clock on Saturday morning. 


NOTIFICATION. 

For some time past; indeed, for some 
years past, the state of this country, and 
of all Europe, has been, as to politics, such 
as to ofier but very meagre materials for 
discussion. On the one side we have seen 
nothing but the boundless dominion and in¬ 
fluence of France on the land, and, ori the 
other, a similar dominion and similar influ¬ 
ence of England on the sea and sea-coasts 
of Europe. Hie discussions, or, rather, 
the remarks [for there has been little room 
for discussion) have been confined, in this 
country, to mere invectives against France, 
on the one side, and, on the other, to such 
slight efforts as some few persons have 
dared to make, in order to check the growth 
of the prejudices which such invectives 
were calculated to propagate and to nourish, 
not against France only, but against every 
known principle of freedom. To meddle 
with our own internal state , in a way that 
the conductor of this work wished to do, 
no man has dared; nor does any man now 
dare. To notice cursorily any public 
wrong; to censure in a mild manner; to 
express a thousandth part of what the case 
calls for, and that, too, almost in parables, 
is to beggar one’s feelings; is to rob one’s 
indignation; is to desert, and almost be¬ 
tray, the sacred cause of Truth t by making,' 
in her name, claims so far short of her just 
demands.' 

1 In such a state of things, there seemed 
liule hope of again seeing any room for ex,-, 
eriion iuthatway, in which alone "it ‘was. 
.wished to tneke exertion in this work. 
But,* a new ■ and most interesting change 
ijbaying.taken place in the affairs ol Europe; 


a reverse of fortune with him who has, for 
so long a time, been the terror of Euru|>ean 
kings; a great, and almost general concus¬ 
sion being, according to all appearances, 
upon the eve of breaking out; a multitude 
of new topics, deeply interesting to man¬ 
kind, starting now, every hour, forth for 
discussion, an irresistible desire to take part 
therein has led to a determination to devote 
,not only more time and attention to tile 
Register than it has had bestowed on it 
for some years past, but more than it has 
had bestowed on it at any former period. 
There are times, when it becomes the duty 
of men to make, in part at least, a sacrifice 
of their taste for retirement; and, such a 
time the present seems to be. 

But, besides time and labour, there re¬ 
quires, in order to give eflect to the inten¬ 
tion above spoken of, space; more space 
than this work, as now conducted, will al¬ 
low. Ir is, therefore, intended, to exclude , 
in future, all the Public Papers and other 
official documents, except those of very 
great and general interest, and the insertion 
of which is absolutely necessary to a dear 
understanding of the discussions relating to 
them. This will give room for that origi¬ 
nal matter, which the crisis promises to call 
for; it will enable one to catch the subjects 
as they rise; and to 16ave very few of great 
importance wholly unuoticed. 

In times like the present, wheti the great 
questions, wot only of peace and'war, but 
of liberty and slavery, with' all their rami¬ 
fying causes and effects,' are to' be dis¬ 
cussed, a considerable' part of the time of 
those, whose object is to make a stand on 
the side of expiring Freedom, more than to 
secure any private advantage from theic 
labours, must necessarily be employed in 
combating that part qf (he press, which is 
■ incessantly labouring'for the'destruction of 
all that ought tp be deemed most valuable 
in civil* society; that part of the press 
(forming nineteen twentieths of the prest 
, in' this kingdom), which is incessantly 
’ employed in habituating the minds oOffe 
people to all those notions, which hope t 
tendency to make them base as w4i a* 
foolish, 1 and} in the end, to reader tki% 
" ‘E 
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country what one of our poets has described 
another to be: “ A laud of tyrants and a 
“ den of slaves.” Nor, must the reader 
suppose, that it is here meant to speak of 
the news-paper part of the press only. 
The remark and description, applies, and, 
perhaps, with a smaller proportion of ex- 
ception, to all those books and pamphlets , 
whether individual or periodical, which 
treat of the subject of politics, or matters 
closely connected with politics: as history, 
biography of public men, law, religion, 
military and naval undertakings and esta¬ 
blishments, political economy, and the 
like. To face, and to make head against, 
or, at least, to expose, this part of the 
press, which, though a slower-motioned, 
is, perhaps, a more sure engine for per¬ 
manently blinding the eyes, debasing the 
minds aud corrupting the hearts of the 1 ' 
people, has always been a much-desired, 
and may now be, in some degree, a prac¬ 
tical object. It is not to be supposed, 
that all the works of the above description 
can even be noticed in consequence of the 
additional space that will be obtained; for, 
by the aid of sources so powerful as those 
to which they might here be traced, they 
are forced out in such abundance as even to 
overwhelm a public greedy of novelties 
and enamoured of delusion; but, at any 
rate, some of the most mischievous of these 
works may be met and counteracted; or, 
at the least, the public may he put upon 
their guard with respect to them; while, 
on the other hand, such works, upon the 
subjects above mentioned, as appear likely 
to produce beneficial effects, may be de¬ 
scribed and recommended. 

To state precisely the mode of arrange¬ 
ment, which will be given to tlie proposed 
future contents of this work would be un¬ 
necessary. The nature of the contents is 
alone material. But, it is necessary dis¬ 
tinctly to state, that communications from 
correspondents will not be wholly excluded; 
for, it would be great presumption in any 
conductor of a periodical work to suppose, 
that no one is able to aid ftjm in the execu¬ 
tion of any thing intended for the public 
good. Yet it is as necessary to lay down 
certain rules, as to the, admission of such 
communications. The first of those is, 
that their insertion, or rejection, must, in 
all cue*, be understood to be left entirely 
to the jpdgihcnt and discretion of the per¬ 
son to whom they are offered: and this for 
two very obvious reasons; first, because, 
she very act of ad4rei*ii& them to him ne¬ 
cessarily suppose* a submission to his judg- 
Wit i because on him lies 


all tiie responsibility, literary and legal, 
for promulgating them to the world. , And, 
-that he may freely and impartially exercise 
his judgment, no communication should be 
accompanied with thereof nameof the author. 

-Another rule is, that correspondents 

should, whatever may lie their feelings, so far 
master them as to refrain from every thing 
that may, in any degree, leave a pretence 
for legal accusation. How many valuable 
papers ! What volumes of useful inform¬ 
ation ; of fine reasoning: of noble exertion 
in the cause of freedom and truth, have 
been committed to bite Dames, in order to 
get rid of the perilous temptation, because 
it was impossible to separate the reasoning 
from the facts; because it was impossible 
to separate public good from the personal 
danger of doing it! In looking back upon 
the destruction of these masses of useful 
labours, one is ready to fling the pen from 
one for ever, and to shut one’s eves against 
every thing in the shape of letters. It is, 
however, obvious, that every correspondent 
should constantly bear in mind, that a 
publication is not, in this country, less li¬ 
bellous because it is true; and that libel is 
a crime, punished with more severity than 

the greater part of felonies.-A third 

rule, though of less consequence, is, never¬ 
theless, necessary to be observed by all 
correspondents; namely; to convey their 
sentiments aud facts, in a legible hand, 
writing iu an illegible hand being much 
about the same, as to the effect, as writing 
in an incomprehensible style, or in a lan¬ 
guage which no one but the writer under¬ 
stands. The first object of writing, as of 
speaking, is to be understood: how blame- 
able, then, mqst be tliat negligence, or 
how much worse than contemptible that 
affectation, which produces, under the 
name of writing, an assemblage of marks, 
which puzzle the [reads and waste the time 
of the persons to whom they are addressed, 
and who generally avenge themselves by 
resorting to the use of the flames I——-It is 
only necessary to add, upon this bead, that 
no communication will be inserted, unless 
addressed to Mr. Bapsuaw, the Publisher, 
the postage being paid. This is the regu¬ 
lar channel. To make use of any other is 
attended with great inconvenience. 

The motives to this revival and extension 
of exertion have been truly stated at the 
out-set of this address. With motives, 
howeyer, the public, have little to do. It 
is the principles, the reasoning, the facts, 
in which they are interested. The ques¬ 
tion ^Eyrays ought to. he.-‘ is this just; is 
this true s is this right ? And not, whence 
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comes this? Who lias put it'upon the 
paper? To eradicate the prejudices, which, 
by; the means, principally, of a hireling 
press, have been so widely spread and so 
deeply implanted, is a task which it would 
be madness to hope to accomplish; hut, it 
is not too much to hope, that they may be 
checked in their growth; that they may be 
impaired in their strength, and that their j 


natural fruit, slavery and misery, may be 
diminished. At any rate, though the at¬ 
tempt should, wholly fail, he who makes it 
will have the satisfaction to know, that he 
is one amongst those, who have a right to 
say, that they are Tree from all share in the 
degradation of the country, while they are 
at worst, in no worse a state than their 
neighbours. 


SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

Kulocium on General Moiieau.- 

“What!” the Reader will, perhaps, ex¬ 
claim, “ have you rtot already sufficiently 
“ demolished him; cannot you now suffer 
“ his torn and tattered reputation to sink 
“ out of sight; must you still rake him up 
“ to our view; have you no bowels even 

“ for the dead?”’-It is not I who have 

raked him up. It is his eulogist. The 
,-.tt is that of the Russian agent and of the 
English translator. His ashes are said to 
have been so dear to the Emperor Alex¬ 
ander, that he has ordered them to be car¬ 
ried to Petersburg!!. There they might 
have remained for me; but, it having been 
thought proper to ralce them up and throw 
them in our faces; It having been thought 
proper to make Moreau the subject of 
an high-wrought eulogy, through the 
channel of the English press; it having 
been thought proper to hold forth a'man, 
who lost his life in lighting against his na¬ 
tive country, as an example to be imitated, 
it becomes the duty of every one, who is 
able, to endeavour to counteract the effect of 
such eulogy, especially at a time, when our 
own government is insisting upon the right of 
treating as traitors all those, who, though 
citizensof America, are found in arms against 
us, even upon the American shores. It is 
well known, that, only a few months ago (not 
two years) some British subjects were sen¬ 
tenced to the most horrid of deaths for 
fighting on the side of France against us. 
Ought we not, therefore, to be very cau¬ 
tious how we suffer a man to be applauded 
for fighting against his own country; it 
being very clear, that, generally speaking, 
if such an act be praise-worthy in one man, 

it cannot be criminal in another man?- 

I have muck to say. upon what the Memoir 
, of the. Russian agent states with regard to 
the last months of Moreau’s life; but, let 
us first discuss the question in a legal point 
of view; for, if hie conduct would iiave 
made tym a traitor in the eye of our own 
law , it is most wicked* and most inhuman, 


to hold him forth as a person, whose con¬ 
duct Englishmen ought to admire.—The 
Memoir says, that the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land was amongst those who went to com¬ 
pliment Moreau, and that the King oF 
Prussia told Moreau, that he “ admired 
“ the MOTIVES which had urged him to 
“ repair to the army of the Allies.”—— 
Such being the language and the assertions; 
such being the example held forth to the 
soldiers and sailors of this country and to 
all its inhabitants, it seems necessary, it, 
seems to be an imperious duty, in those, 
who, like myself, abhor traitors, and,, of 
course, wish to prevent my countrymen 
from being seduced into the commission of 
treasonable acts, to state, upon this occa¬ 
sion, what the law of England is, in this 
respect, and to prevent my countrymen 
from being tempted, upon any occasion, to 

follow the example of General Moreau.- 

According to our law, any native of litis 
kingdom or its dependencies, who shall be 
found in arms against (he forces of this 
country , by land or sea, is considered as a 
traitor , and is liable to the horrible pu¬ 
nishment, which I shall, by-aud-by, more 

particularly describe. 1 ->To.constitute this 

crime, the highest that our law knows of, 
it is not necessary, that the guilty party 
assist in an invasion of the country; or, 
that he assist iu making my attack upon the 
country directly. If fie be found in the 
service of die enemy, (having voluntarily 
entered, it), whether on the sea, or on the 
land, at the furthermost comer of the world, 
he is still deemed to be- a traitor , and to 
have justly incurred/tlie penalty of an ig¬ 
nominious death. We iiave two recent 
cases in point... In May, 1812, seven tnen 
were condemned (out of 89 accused) as 
traitors, at dm Sessions House in South¬ 
wark, for having be«n found, at the Isle 
of France, in the service of Napoleon. 
They had been prisoners „f W dr to the 
French, and, had voluntai ily entered into 
their service*——The other case is that of 
the British-horn subjects, lately taken by 
us in the American army, serving in Ca- 
E 2 
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*}*da. These persons appear to have be- “ the neck, nol till they were dead, but to 
come citizens of the United States; but, 6< be cut down, and whilst yet alive 3 their 
our government, in spite of the retnou- “ bowels taken out, their heads cut off\ 
stranees of the Americans and in spite of “ their bodies cut into quarters , and those 
all their threats of retaliation, has persist- “ quarters to be at the disposal of the 

«d in regarding these persons as traitors , “ king." -Such was the punishment of 

and our Commander in Chief in Canada men, who, being prisoners of war, entered 
lias not only stated, that he wilt retaliate into the service of the enemy in the hie of 

two-fold the retaliation of the Americans, France.-Now, what is urged in defeuce 

but be has, at the same time, told his of the eulogized Moreau ? That it was not 
army, that, in this proceeding they will against France , but against Napoleon, the 
cot fail to see a striking proof of the pater- oppressor of France, that Moreau went to 
nal regard of the Prince Regent, who has, light. But, has it ever been known, that 
in an official declaration, distinctly stated, any man was acquitted on such ground? 
that no British-born subject can ever cease, If such a pretext could avail, no man, 
while he has life , to be a British subject; serving against his country, could ever be 
and, of course, that, under no circura- found guilty; for no one would ever want 
cumstances whatever, can lie voluntarily such a pretext. Was such a ground of 
take up arms against our forces by land or defence wanting to any of the persous exe- 
sea, without incurring the charge of high ettted for treason in Ireland * They all 

treason. -When, therefore, we take alleged the same ground j but did that 

these principles of our law, and these aw- avail them aught? Did that save any 
ful practical illustrations of it, into view, one’s life ? In short, if you set up this as 
we are astonished to hear Moreau ap- | a defence, you, at once, make every man 
piauded to the skies; we are astonished to 1 the judge or the occasion when he shall 
see him represented as the most faithful, take up arms against his country; and yet, 
the most noble-minded, the most virtuous i you must do this, or it is impossible for 
of men *, and, it is impossible not to be- you to justify Moreau upon sucii ground. 

lieve, that there is great danger in the -There is, however, another ground; 

bolding forth of such a man mn example but, I imagine, it will not be found more 

to the world.-He was not a prisoner of J solid than the foregoing. It is this. That 

war, like tile sailors in the Isle of France; j Napoleon is an Usurper ; that he is nol the 
lie- was not a settler in and citizen of, Ilus- i lawjul sovereign of France ; and that, 
sis or Germany, as the soldiers taken in ( therefore, Frenchmen have a right to make 
Canada were of the American States ; he war against him, in order to get rid of his 

was not a man ignorant of his duty; he usurpation.-Now, though a royalist 

Was pressed forward by no temptation of Frenchman might, with some apparent 
rescuing himself from suffering like the 1 reason, put forward such a ground of de- 
saiiors in the Isle of France; he had in : fence, Moreau seeuis to have had ntf right 
Russia or Germany no property or family to do it, though the Allies had been mak- 
to defend as the soldiers taken in Canada \ ing war with the avowed purpose of over- 
might have. No: he was far distant from ! setting an usurper. But, the awkward 
the scene of action and of danger; and, as the ! circumstance is, that the power, into whose 
Memoir states, he came from America, he service he had entered, and iu whose ser- 
crossed the Atlantic, for the express purpose vice he lost his life, had twice, by solemn 
of serving the Emperor of Russia agaiust the treaty, recognized Napoleon as Emperor of 

armies of his native country.-The Chief the French and King of Italy. All the 

Sarou, Macdonald, when he passed sen- Allies, except England, lead, by treaty, 
tence upon the Isle of France traitors, oh- recognized him in this character. England 
served, that their offence was muck greater had recognized him, while First Consul, 
than that of Murder; “ for," said he, as the legal sovereign, de facto, of France, 

“ how much more aggravated a crime is it and such he had been declared to be in the 
“ to aid and assist the enemy iu their efforts English Court of King’s Bench. Nay, 

“ tn destroy a whole people." Tims, you since the death of Moreau, and even to this 
*£*, this Was the extent given to the ten- hour, the Allies, one of whom became a 
deucy of the crime, though the miserable Crown Prince through his influence and 
men were found upon an island iu the at his nomination, have, in their public 

South Seas.-And what was their punish- declarations, styled him the Emperor of 

meat? “ To be drawn on a hurdle to the the French, and, in that character, have 
•< place of execution, there lobe lunged bv tendered him terms of peace, and avowed 
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their intention of leaving him an extent of 
territory greater than France,' under her 
kings, ever knew. And, in the face of all 
this, will any man pretend to say, that 
Moreau fought against an unlawful ruler ?. 
Will any man attempt to deny, that Napo¬ 
leon is in fact and in law too the sovereign 
of France?-What, then, as to this im¬ 

portant point, is the obvious conclusion ? 
Why, that our laws of treason; that aU 
the laws of treason existing in Europe, are 
monstrously unjust and horribly ciuel; or, 
that there is no justification for General 
Moreau, if the Russian Memoir give a true 
account, if his eulogist give a true history 
of his conduct from the time that he left 
the American States.——I have dwelt 
louger upon this head than I, at first, in¬ 
tended ; but, once entered on the subject, 
it would not have been right to leave any 
doubts with regard to an example, which, 
in its probable consequences, was likely to 
be so fatal to individuals, and so injurious 

to the country.-But, this is not all. 

We must leave no part of this eulogy un¬ 
demolished; we must leave no assertion 
that it contains withfl||t a suitable comment. 
We must follow the hero of this curious 
history from America to the field of battle. 
But, first, we must go back, for a little, 
and keep him company a while, in the 
conspiracy of Pichegru and Georges; be¬ 
cause, in my haste to conclude, last week, 
1 omitted to introduce a most material do¬ 
cument relating to this most important 
transaction oi Moreau’s life.——At the 
time when Moreau was confined in the 
Temple, under the charge of having con¬ 
spired with Georges and Pichegru, he 
wrofe a letter to Buonaparte, which letter 
was published in the Moniteur, and was re¬ 
published in most of the public prints in 
England. This document I atn now about 
to insert; and, when the reader has gone 
through it with attention, he will have the 
goodness to follow me in a short examina¬ 
tion of its contents, as compared with the 
statements now put forth by his eulogist. 

-—The passages worthy of particular 
attention I have pointed out by the use oi 
italic characters. 

AUTHENTIC LETTER Of GENERAL MOREAU 
TO THE FIRST CONSUL. 

The Temple, May 7, 1804, 
It is now near a month since l have been 
detained as an accomplice of Georges and 
Pichegru, and l am, perhaps, detained to 


appear before, the Tribunals, and vindicate 
myself from., .the charge of Conspiracy 
against the safety'of the State, and against 

its Chief Magistrate.-1 was far lrom 

expecting, that after having passed through 
the Revolution and the War, free from the 
slightest reproach of iucivism or ambition, 
and more especially, after having been at 
the head of great and victorious armies, 
which would have given me the means of 
satisfy ing such passioi is (if I jwssessed them), 
that it would be at the moment when I was 
living a private life, only engaged with my 
Family, and only seeing a very small circle 
of friends, that I could be accused of suck 
an act of madness. 1 have no doubt but 
that my former connexion with General 
Pichegru has been the motive of my accu¬ 
sation.-Before I speak of my justifica¬ 

tion, permit me, General, to trace this 
connexion to its source, and 1 doubt not but 
you will be convinced, that the connexions 
which one may keep up with an old friend, 
and a man who has been formerly one’s 
Commander, however divided in opinion, 
and however attached to different parties, 

are far from being criminal.-General 

Pichegru took the command of the Army of 
the North at the beginning of the second 
year of the Republic. I had beeu then, 
for six months, a General of Brigade, and 
sometimes discharged the functions of Ge¬ 
neral of Division. Pleased with some suc¬ 
cesses of mine, and with some military 
dispositions, he soon obtained for me that 
rank, the duties of which 1 at that time 
discharged.-In entering upon the cam¬ 

paign, he gave me the command of half 
the Army, and confided to me the most 
important operations.—Two months be¬ 
fore the end of the campaign, his ill health 
obliged him to absent himself from the 
Army. The Government then, upon hfs 
request, intrusted me to finish the conquest 
of Dutch Brabant and Guelderland. After 
the winter campaign, which m^de ui mas- 
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ters of the rest of Holland, he went to the 
Army of the Upper Rhine, and marked me 
as his successor; and the National Conven¬ 
tion intrusted me with the command which 
he then resigned. A year after, I replaced 
him at the Army of the Rhine; he was 
called u]) to the Legislative Body, and our 
correspondence was no longer frequent. 

-In the short campaign of the 5th year, 

we took the papers belonging to the Etat 
Major of the Enemy. They then brought 
me a quantity of papers, which General 
Dessaix, who was then wounded, amused 
himself with reading. It appeared by this 
Correspondence, that General Pichegru 
had been in correspondence with the French 
Princes. This discovery gave us much un¬ 
easiness, btit to me more particularly. We 
agreed to let it rest in oblivion. Pichegru, 
in the Legislative Body, had less means of 
hurting the common cause, as Peace was 
their ruin. I took precaution, however, 
for the safety of the Army against that 
system of espionage which might have 
ruined it. The researches that I made, 
and the deciphering of this Correspon¬ 
dence, has placed all those pieces in the 

hands of several persons.-The events 

of the 18th Fructidor were then announced, 
and the public anxiety was very great: in 
Consequence of which, two officers, who. 
were informed of this correspondence, pre- 
'Vaiicd upon me to inform the Government 
of it* and gave me to understand, that it 
had began to be pretty pubtic, and that at 
Strasburgh they were already preparing to 

inform the Directory of it.-1 was a 

Public Functionary, and I could no longer 
keep silent; but Without addressing my¬ 
self directly to the Government, I informed 
the Director Barthekmy, confidentially, of 
it, begging of hhn, at- the same time, to 
give me hit advice, and informing him, 
that those pieces, although undoubtedly 
authentic, could not be proved in a Court 
hi Justice, astbey were not signed, and 
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r mostly in ciphers— -My letter arrived in 
Paris a very short time after Citizen Bar- 
theiemy had been arrested; and the Di¬ 
rectory, to whom it was sent, demanded from 
me the papers of which it made mention. 

-Pichegru then went to Cayenne, and 

from thence to Germany and England, 
without my having any correspondence 
with him. Some time after the Peace with 
England, M. David, uncle to General 
Souliam (who had passed a year with him 
at the Army of the North) informed me 
that General Pichegru was one of those ba¬ 
nished in Fructidor, and that he was 
astonished at hearing that it was from my 
opposition alone that you refused to permit 
I his return to France. 1 replied to M. 
David, that so far from opposing bis return, 

I should make it my business to solicit for 
him this permission. He shewed this let¬ 
ter to some persons, HwH have learnt that 
the demand was positively made to you. 

-Some time after M. David wrote to 

me, (C that lie had applied to Pichegru to 
demand of you directly to be erased from 
the list; but that he had answered, that he 
would not make the demand, unless he was 
certain that it would be complied with 
that moreover, he desired him to thank me 
for the answer I had given, and to assure 
me, that lie had never supposed me capa¬ 
ble of acting in the manner that was im¬ 
puted to me; that he even knew, that in 
the affair of the correspondence of Klinglin, 
I had been placed in a most delicate situa¬ 
tion. M. David wrote me three or four 
more unimportant letters on this subject. 
After his arrest, he wrote to me to take 
some steps in his favour. I was very sorry 
that the distance between me and the Go¬ 
vernment prevented me from giving suae 
light to your justicfclh 1 this respect t and I 
do not doubt but it would have been easy 
to have removed that prejudice which had 
been given you upon this subject.——I no 
longer heard Pichegru spoken of, except 
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indirectly, and by persons 'Krhom the war 
obliged to return to France. From that 
epoch to the present moment, during the 
two campaigns in Germany, and since the 
peace, there have been distant overtures 
made to uie, to know whether it was pos¬ 
sible to prevail on tne to enter into corre¬ 
spondence with the French Princes. I 
considered these proposals so ridiculous, that 

J did not even make any answer. -As to 

the actual conspiracy, I can equally affirm, 
that J am far from having the least share 
in it. I confess even that I am at a loss to 
conceive how a handful of individuals, dis¬ 
persed, cotild hope to change the Face of the 
State, and to restore upon the throne a family 
that the combined efforts of all Europe, and 
of Civil War, could not succeed in restor¬ 
ing, or how it can be supposed, that 1 
could be so void of reason, as to join in such 
a plan, by which / should lose the whole 
fruit of my labours, which would only in 
such case draw upon me continual re¬ 
proaches. I repeat it to you, General, that 
whatever proposition was made to me, I 
have rejected from opinion, and always 
considered it the greatest folly ; and when 
it has been represented to me, that the 
•chances of the Invasion of England Were 
favourable to a change in Government, I 
replied, that the Senate was the authority 
round which all Frenchmen would united 
in case of troubles, and that l would be the 
first to obey its orders. Such overtures 
made to me, an insulated individual (who 
had not chosen to preserve any connexion, 
either in the army, of which nine-tenths 
had served , under my Orders, or with any 
constituted authority), could obtain no 

ether answer than a refusal. -‘The part 

of giving information to Government was 
repugnant to my character, an office which 
is always judged of severely; it becomes 
odious, and marked wjth the aeal of repro¬ 
bation, against the man who is guilty of it, 
with respect to persons to whom he owes 


gratitude, and with whom he has had long 
habits of friendship. Duty even may some¬ 
times yield to the cry of public opinion. 

-This, General, is what I have to say, 

as to my connexion with Pichegru; they 
will surely convince you, that very false 
and hasty conclusions have been drawn 
from actions, Which, though, perhaps, im¬ 
prudent, were very far from being crimi¬ 
nal ; and I have no doubt, but that if, by 
your authority, I had been asked for ex¬ 
planations on those points, which I would 
have readily given, it would have saved 
you the regret of ordering my detention, 
and me the humiliation of being imprison¬ 
ed, and, perhaps, obliged to go before the 
tribunals, and say that I am not a Conspi¬ 
rator, and to appeal, in support of this 
vindication, to the uniform probity of my 
life for the last 25 years, and to the ser¬ 
vices I have rendered to the country. I 
will not speak of those, General: I can 
say, they are not yet effaced from your me¬ 
mory ; but I will recal to your recollection, 
that if ever the desire of taking part in the 
Government of France had been the aim of 
my ambition and of my services, the cover 
was open to me in the most advantageous 
manner before your return from Egypt, and 
surely you have not forgotten the disinte¬ 
restedness with which l seconded you- on the 
16th of Brurdaire. Enemies have kept us 
at a distance since that lime . It is with 
much regret that I find myself compelled 
to speak of myself or my services, but at a 
time when I am accused of being the ac¬ 
complice of those who only considered of 
acting under the guidance of England, per¬ 
haps I may have to defend myself from the 
snares which that Power may prepare 
against me. I have self-taro enough to sup¬ 
pose , that England may judge of the evil 
which J am still capable of doing her, 6y 
what l have already done. —»-If, General, 
I can gain your full attention, thei J shall 
have no doubt of your justice . 1 shaft 

\ 
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await your decision on my Fate with the 
calm of innocence, but not without the un¬ 
easiness of seeing that those enemies which 
are always attracted with celebrity, have 

triumphed.-1 am, with respect 

The General Morkau. 

Now, reader, if, as I must presume, you 
prefer truth to falsehood; if you abhor the 
act'of giving the highest of praises to the 
foulest of deeds, follow me, lor a moment, 
while I‘compare the contents of this letter 
with the statements of the Russian Memoir. 
—;—In my last Number, at page 111, I 
quoted the Memoir, at full length, as far as 
related to the conspiracy of Georges and 
Picliegru. Referring you, then, to that ex¬ 
tract, what do we see? Why, we see, 
that the Russian Eulogist states, that 
Georges and Pichcgru were in Paris for the 
purpose of carrying off Buonaparte; that 
Moreau was made acquainted with their de¬ 
signs ; that the project, besides, was to re¬ 
store the Bourbons, the necessity of which 
Moreau did not dispute, but wished to pre¬ 
pare for it by gradations; that Moreau se¬ 
cretly desired the success of the project; 
and, finally, that Moreau “ agreed ,” that 
the Others should begin the thing, and that 
“ in case of success, he should place himself 
“ in advance with his parly, to protect them 
(< against the measures, which the partisans 
“ of Buonaparte might take, at the first 

“ moment, to avenge him.”-To “ avenge 

“ him,” mind ! What! to avenge him of 

being carried off? -But, let that pass; 

for no one can doubt, for a moment, what 
it was that the conspirators meant to do to 

Buonaparte.-Here, then, we have the 

confession, the open avowal, the boast even, 
: tbat Moreau had agreed to lend his assist¬ 
ance, and that of his party, to a plot for 
carrying of!' Buonaparte and for restoring 
the Bourbons. This is asserted, ibind, by 
Ills eulogist / by a man who says, that he 
was his companion in his last moments, 
and that he had been the person who ac¬ 
companied him from America,-Now, 

then, what does Moreau say, in his letter 
above inserted? Why, he says, “lam 
“far from having the least share in the 
“ conspiracy *" He says, that he must be 
void of reason to join in a plan by which 
he would ll?se the whole fruit of his la- 
hours, that is to say, his money and his 
estate of Grosbais , which he had bought of 
Barras; that,* if Buonaparte had been ab¬ 
sent, during any such attempt, he, Moreau, 
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would have been the first to obey the orders 
of the Senate for the preservation of the Go¬ 
vernment ; that the overtures made to him 
had obtained no other answer than a re » 
fusal. -These were his solemn protesta¬ 

tions in 1804; and these protestations are 
directly in the teeth of the assertions, of the 
confessions, the avowals, now made, in his 
name, by his eulogist.—-—But, besides the 
light, in which' these facts place him, we 
find Moreau, in the letter above-inserted, 
considering the conspirators as acting under 
the guidance of England, from whence they 
had come to ffrance; and, we find him, 
too, imputing the false accusation against 
himself to the snares which England might 
have prepared against him, observing, that 
he had “ vanity enough to su|>pose, that 
“ England might judge of the evil which he 
“ was still capable of doing her by what he 
“ had already dose.”—When he wrote 
that letter, he little suspected, I dare say, 
that he was one day to.sail from America 
with the connivance of an English Admiral, 
and still less, that he was to become the 
subject of the praises of every man in Eng¬ 
land and iu Europe hostile to the glory and 

prosperity of France.--Yet, all this is 

not enough; for, while the Russian*Memoir 
asserts, that, in a few days after the 18th 
Brumaire, Moreau feared he had assisted 
in giving a tyrant to his country, and that 
be found Buonaparte to be cruelly and in¬ 
exorably unjust; while the Russian eulogist 
asserts this, Moreau, in the above letter, 
makes a merit, in 1804, of having second¬ 
ed Buonaparte on the 18th Brumaire, 1799, 
expresses his regret that enemies have lately 
kept them at a distance from one another, 
and declares, that if he can obtain a full 
hearing of Buonaparte, he has no doubt of 

his justice. -Now, either Moreau acted, 

upon this occasion, not only the part of a 
conspirator; he was not only guilty of high 
treason, and worthy of an ignominious 
death, but, he was also, a mean and despi¬ 
cable hypocrite; OR, the assertions of his 
Russian Eulogist are' base and abominable 
fabrications.-Let the author and the pa¬ 
trons of this eulogy take their choice.-- 

Well, then, have we not .now enough of 
this “ modern Coriolanus," as the Times 
news-paper, I think it wag, called him the 
ether day; this Coriolanus of Grosbois* 
Have we not now euough of him? Yes; 
we have quite enough for Moreau; but,not 
quite enough for me.' Since I have begun 
him, 1 am resolved/fe finish liim* Justice 
demands it: justice, to the people , of, Eng¬ 
land, and justice to this people of France 
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-We have before seen him in America, 

roiling in wealth, and we have now seen, 
by the letter from the Temple, that that 
wealth was ike frail if his labours; that is 
to say, the fruit of his service under those 
who made the republic, and who put the 
king to death; under the Girondists, the 
Robespierreans, the Directory, and Buona¬ 
parte ; or, in other words, the fruit of his 
invasions of foreign countries, the aggregate 
amouut of bis plunder.——I am not using 
this word in any odious sense. I am not 
insinuating any blame in him for having 
amassed a great deal of property in this 
way. Plunder is the soldier’s legitimate 
harvest, and we know what abundant har¬ 
vests of this sort we read of in Holy Writ , 
as having been expressly commanded by 
God himielf, a memorable instance of 
which we have in thecaseof theMidianites, 
who were first stript, by God’s chosen peo¬ 
ple, of all their goods and chattels to an 
immense amount, and were then, by the 
command of Moses, the servant of the 
Lord, all slaughtered, man, woman, and 
child, except the maiden women , or girls, 
whom Moses, the servant of the Lord, or¬ 
dered the army to keep alive for themselves.* 
•-Therefore I am very far indeed from 


* The passage of the inspired writings, to 
which 1 here refer, is found, in the Book of 
Numbers, Chapter XXXI, verses 6 to IS, in¬ 
clusive, as follows: 

6. And Moses sent them to the war, a thou¬ 
sand of every tribe, them and Phinehas the son of 

> Eleazar the priest, to the war, with the holy in¬ 
struments, and the trumpets to blow, in his 
hand. 

7. Auil they warred against the Midianites, as 
the Losu commanded Moses; and they slew all 
the males. 

8. And they slew the kings of Midian, besides 
the rest of them that were slain; namely, Evi, 
and Kckem, and Zar, and Htir, and Rcba, five 
kings of Midian; Balaam also the son of Beor 
they slew with the sword. 

, 9. And the children of Israel took all the wo¬ 
men of Midian captives, and their little ones, and 
took the spoil ot all their cattle, and all their 
docks, ana all their goods. 

10. And they- burnt all their cities wherein 
they dwelt, end all their goodly castles with lire. 

11. And they took all the spoil, and all the 
prey, both of men and of beasts. 

IS. And they brought 'the captives, and the 
prey,' and the spoil unto Moses and Etearar die 
priest, and unto the congregation of the children 
.of Israel, unto the camp ut the plains of MoaW{ 
which are by Jordan war Jericho. 

13. If And Moses, and Eleazar the priest, and 
all the princes of the congregation, went forth to 
meet them without the camp. 
t ,14. Moses was wroth with the officers of 
. thekost/ t oUh the captains over, thousands, and 
hundreds, which. came Bom the 


calling in question Moreau’s fair claim to 
his plunder t and am by no means inclined 
to deny his right to the quiet possession of 
Grosbois , which he bought of Barras. But, 
if we allow Moreau’s right to his share of 
the plunder which he made, I hope we 
shall be too just to reproach the other Mar¬ 
shals of France on that scyre. The Duke 
of Dalmatia and the Prince of Essling have 
certainly as much right to their share of 
plunder as Moreau had to his share ot 
plunder. It is impossible to load the for¬ 
mer with the reproach of rapacity, with¬ 
out, in the same breath, condemning the 

latter.-We are told, in the Memoir, 

that Moreau would have left the United 
States somewhat sooner than he did, had it 
not been for a circumstance, which is slip¬ 
ped over in great haste iu the Memoir; but 
which we must dwell upon with some care, 
it being not only of great importance, but 
or the very first importance, in the making 
of our estimate, not of Moreau’s character 
(for that is settled, I think), but of the cha¬ 
racter of Napoleon, as viewed, at bottom, 

by Moreau himself.-The Memoir tells 

us, that in Mademoiselle Hullot , now Ma¬ 
dame Moreau , whom he married in 1802, 
“ were combined all the qualities of the 
“ mind with all the graces of beauty, bril- 

“ liant talents, and. solid virtues."- 

Very well.--Then it tells us, that this 

lady, while her beloved husband was in the 
Temple, was, “ with her infant in her 
“ arms, made to wait in the open air, in g 
“ cold and rainy season" (month of May) 
“until it was convenient for the jailer to open 
“ the gates;" and that, "sometimes,shepass- 
“ ed whole hours, exposed to the inclemency 
“ of the weather, unless when the sentinels 
“ allowed her to get under their sheds." 

-It is strange that this should have 

been; seeing, that Moreau was possessed 
of an ample fortune, and that there are all 
sorts of carriages and hackney coaches at 
Paris as well as in London. The fact, 
therefore, is a very strange one; but, 
agreeably to my mode of proceeding, I will 


15. And Moses said onto then, Have ye saved 
all the women alive ? 

16. Behold, these caused the children of Israel, 
through tiie counsel of Balaam, to commit tres¬ 
pass against the Lord in the matter of Peor, and 
there was a plague among the congregation of the 
Lord. 

IT. Now therefore kiU every male among the 
little ones, and kill every woman that bath known 
matt by lying with bun. 

18. But aU the women-cliildren that have not 
known a man by lying with him, keep alive for 
yourselves. 
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■not Call If In quest;#). I admit it to be considering how beautiful Madame Moreau 
jruiti^lll it be confronted by some other was before she was married, and (if report 

fact from the same source.--Upon this say rightly) how beautiful she still is, and 

gpetmd, then, and ethers stated in the how inseparable health is from beauty, that 
Memoir, Moreau regarded Napoleon as the she and her child should have both been in 
mo$t cruet oj men. Napoleon is said, in ill health at the particular time referred to. 
the Memoir, to have been so jealous of This is rather singular; but, suppose it to 
Moreau as to have thirsted for his blood, he true, why not send them to Madeira; 
In short, the Memoir makes Moreau speak to Lisbon ; to Minorca; to Sardinia; to 
of and regard Napoleon as the most bloody Sicily ? Why not place them under the 
and inexorable oj mankind , while his go- guardianship of our commanders? There 
vernment was a government of spies and were places enough to choose ; and, if they 
battues.———The Memoir says, besides, must be sent away for their health’s sake ; 
that Moreau deeply deplored the enslaved if they were Actually both afflicted, at one 
State-of his country; and predicted, that, and the same time, with that sort of-com- 
oa this account, the French would become plaint which required a change of climate, 

inore despicable than the Jews.-Here, why not choose amongst the countries I 

in these sentiments, observe, we are led, have mentioned ? why not, if a more 
by the Memoir, to look for the cause of northern country was wanted, send them to 
Moreau s coming to Europe to serve against these happy islands, the place of refuge of 
France. And, now for the circumstance Pichegru, Georges, Dumourier, Sarazin, 
that retarded his departure from America, and others ? Why send them ; why send 
Mis wife and child, whom, we. are told, these ‘‘two cherished, beings ” to France, 

he loved to an excess of tenderness; that into the “ claws of the tyrant ?’’-How- 

•ame amiable and beautiful wife, who, ever, to France, they were sent; there 
il j u 6 k e l ove< f child in her arms, they remained, as long as they pleased, un- 
asd been so cruelly treated at the gates of molested ; arid, when they chose to come 
the Temple; these two “ cherished be- away, come away they did unmolested too, 
rsgs (to use the words of the Memoir) though they were coming to England; and 
-Were,-at the time of Moreau’s departure though it is next to impossible, that the 

from America,.WHERE, think Emperor should not have been fuliy ap- 

y du ’ reader ? They were not with the prised of all their movements.-Now, 

good, the affectionate, the fine-feeling, the then, reader, what are tfteconclusions, which 
‘‘ anget/c-souled,” General. But, where truth and justice bid us draw from these pre- 
do you think they were? You will never mises? Why, either that Moreau was wholly 
guess . . , 1 hey were IN FRANCE! destitute of all regard even for the lives of 
Av, *in France! in that same France his wife and child; or, that he was. guilty 
whose people were about to become more of base hypocrisy in describing Napoleon 
despicable than the Jews. Exposed to the as a cruel tyrant; OR, that this Russian 
-inexorable cruelty of Buonaparte; nay, Memoir is, as to this matter, a string of 

within his grasp. And, what is more, atrocious falsehoods.-And, besides this, 

they had, as the Memoir avows, been in we have here the acknowledged and notori- 
France ten months; ay, ten months, at ous fact, that the wife and child of a man, 
ithe time when the angelic husband and fa- whom Napoleon had such strong reasons for 
- ther hot-thought of leaving America! -—- disliking, were suffered to remain quietly in 
M His heart,’ say's the Memoir, “ was France as long as the wife chose, and suf- 
, “ agitated between his duty to his country, fered to quittance when she chose, with- 
“a*dtbfcloveIie bore to his consort and out the least molestation; without any 
** child, who had both been in France ten complaint to make, even against the police. 

“ months for the sake of their health. He -Can there be, if we take the whole of 

' Shuddered to leave these two cherished these facts together.; can there possibly be, 
under what he called the daws a more complete proof of the magnanimity 
** ^ yes; this is all of Napoleon; can the impartialreader want 

s '#eiyfwJKy» : tnd w<e may expect to see the any thing more to convince him, that Mo- 
in* IdehtfcitroduCed into the next dish of reau, who pretended that it was duly to his 
^ n a u seflijkyweepe which the London stage country that brought him into the ranks of 
H«aU present to its foul-feeding customers j Napoleon’s enemies, had, at the bottom of 
~<but, how ca®e ( he to send them to France ; his heart, a firm persuasion, (bat Nap*Ison 
IW came be fc send theta under those was incapable of comodfting, against 
* ** ctim'sl 1 * It is rather singular, that they, ki»h an act "of deliberate orueltyj-wrf* 
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There can now remain no doubt as to the 
real character of the man, on whose idlogy 
I have been observing. If any thing were 
wanting to give to that character a finishing 
touch, it would be found in the fulsome, 
the disgusting, the loathsome, the nause¬ 
ous adulation, which the Memoir says that 
this “ noble-minded , this angelic” man 
paid to the Emperor of Russia and other 
princes, enemies of his country.—Reader, 
behold this man, who once slept on beds 
made of the colours wrenched from Russia 
and Austria and Prussia, by bis valiant coun¬ 
trymen under his command, and urged on by 
the cry oflibcrty s behold this- man,ibis Co- 
rialanus of Grotbois, now ranged on the 
side of combined kings against the armies 
of his country, exclaiming, at the first in¬ 
terview with the Emperor uf Russia: 

“ Ah I my dear Svinine, what a man is 
“ the Emperor! from this moment 1 have 
* ( contracted the sweet and sacred obligation 
“ of sacrificing my life for that angel of 
“ goodness;” behold this man, rebuking 
sharply a Russian General for calling the! 
Emperor “ the best of princes,” instead of 
calling him “the best of men;" behold 
this man, this great captain of the republi¬ 
can revolution, who asserted his civism 
even when in the Temple, discovering, at 
first sight, in the mind of the Grand 
Duchess of Oldenburg (the Emperor's sis¬ 
ter, I believe) “ the 'Great Catherine her- 
“ self, with a genius that astonished and 
“ with maunemhatcaptivated all who knew 
“ herbehold this man, who, while in 
the Temple, told Napoleon, that he was 
vain enough to believe himself entitled to 
the hatred and the revenge Of England, re¬ 
ciprocating the compliments said to have 
been paid him on his death bed by the 
Duke of Cumberland; to conclude, reader, 
behold this man, who owed his renown 
and his fortune to the arms of bis valiant 
countrymen, receiving, while in the ranks 
of the enemy, his death-blow from the 
hands of these countrymen, and using his 
last breath in dictating a letter of praise to 
his new and “ angel” of a sovereign — 
Behold him thus, for thus the Memoir re¬ 
presents him to us; behold him thus, tak¬ 
ing intoview all the foregoing facts, argu¬ 
ments, and contusions, and then pronounce 
decidedly wai ' ilottd your judgment upon 
his conduat and character. 

* .. t 

Mu. Mast a*» Oat*. Cammul.—I, 
some weeks ago, not food a very serious 
dispute, euistfog between 'these gentlemen, 
bout resident at dottShtUnpeset, an the sub¬ 


ject of Prize cOncrrift,’ttnd sfsfted',' tfatt -t 
had learnt, that Mr*. Mant Was aboth Id * 
make a publication impeding it.——I now 
have that publlfcatfoft*'before me; and, 
from its contents, I am persuaded, dm it 
must lead to Serious ’hivestigition.—From 
this publication, it appears, that about five 
years ago (the publication betug in point of 
dates very deficient), Captain Patrick 
Campbell commanded tlie Frigate, Unite, 
and had also the command of a squadronwf 
cruisers in the Adriatic, 1 and that Mr. 
Thomas Mant was the surgAni of the Unite. 

•—-It appears that Mr. Mant was seat to 
the town of Trieste by the'Captain to‘ 
manage the pecuniary matters,- relating to 
prizes? and that the Captain' has* accused 
nim, and perseveres in accusing him, of 
peculation, in that managements ’This 
charge the publication rebuts, and,‘as far 
as the proofs on one Side cMn'go, Ft tfofes, I 
think, rebut the charge with success.—*— 
But, this is far from being the most irtti 
portant branch of the subject, which, in¬ 
deed, would not have requited my notice 
of it, had it not been for that other branch 
?f it, in which the public] hi which tbi, 
interest and honour of the nation, appear USt 
me to be deeply concerned.——To enter 
upon this important matter 1 must, hotel 
ever, have more room to spare fhaii’T-'hive 
at present. I must, therefore,^put" it off 
till my next. ‘ - 


Why are we at War with France? 
This is a question which few people will ht 
at .the trouble of asking, and which StiH 
fewer are willing to investigate, 1 eveh ai* 
though they couid bring their mind* input 
it to themseives. I am not stfrpriae& at 
this reluctance, when I coosidef''howofiteA 
the enemies of France have changedHitelt' 
views, at least pretended to change them, 
respecting that devoted country..' To enter 
into an exposition of all the absurd projects, 
and all the different plans foiddowo*jfre« 
time to time by the Confederates,' Jn|tf&' 
cessary to be adopted by the FreWth people^ 
before they would acknowledge- tfekir ^de¬ 
pendence, is a task which I do nOtimenrf 
to impose on myself. It la suSkieut for 
my present purpose to date,* that these 
projects always appeared*.!?; tot deserving 
of contempt, and that lor the belt w*.aft 
reasons, namely, that ; tfratieft therpi|frty 
whose interest was more deeply inv«‘ 
thee* proposed arrangements d 
other States of Stripe, 
suited respecting them.,’ 
her iflbpottaiter w» 
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States of sufficient magnitude to satisfy 
them, that it would require the whole 
of their military strength to bring her to a 
compliance with their wishes; but, in 
another view, they would not allow that 
she deserved any consideration, when 
the questions came to be discussed,—Who 
were to be her rulers? What should be 

the limits of her territory?-But though 

I do not mean here to illustrate these topics; 
though 1 am disposed at present to spare 
these men the mortification, which a re¬ 
currence to them would occasion; 1 think 
it may not be amiss to carry them back to 
the commencement of the war; and to 
' place before their view a few of those cir¬ 
cumstances connected with that eventful 
period; many of which bear a strong re¬ 
semblance to the occurrences of the present 
day, and cannot admit of an equivocal con¬ 
struction.-In 1792, the affairs of France 

were at as low an ebb as they are now 
represented to be, and then, as at this 
moment, her territory was invaded by the 
combiued forces of Europe.— -—A resem¬ 
blance so very striking, naturally carries 
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bosom of peace. But, no; France had de¬ 
clared herself free : her sons had ascended 
that proud eminence which nature gave 
them a right to ascend. This, in the eyes 
of their oppressors, was treason against 
their authority; was a crime of the deepest 
die, which could never be forgiven. Li¬ 
berty, which had “ marshalled her way to 
•* renovated France,” after she had in vain 
sought an asylum in other countries, was 
assailed in France by the cry of the despot; 
was here doomed to struggle for existence 
against the united efforts of prejudice, oi 
superstition: against all which interest, 
which intrigue, and which the arm of 
power were capable of accomplishing. 
By a strange infatuation, millions of human 
beings, who assumed the name of freemen, 
gave their support to a cause, which its 
very partisans openly proclaimed to be in¬ 
imical to the dearest rights of humanity; 
and actually sacrificed their lives for the 
declared purpose of imposing slavery upon 
a whole nation born like themselves to be 
free. It is a fact known to every man in the 
least acquainted with the history of France, 


SiESirSd if «b« « of .hi. sunt ! v,»oo« of .ho mo.. £ Eu- 

larity are impartially inquired into, we may j rope ; that, in contrasting it with t ie 
nerhans find that the motives which actuate tish constitution, no one hesitated to | 

Ihe cSdurf of the enemies of France in nounce it an absolute tyranny; and that the 
18. ^MiTtlioK which influenced .hem i. Fred, people, mta Wed mrier * «« 
1792 are not materially diflerent. At the base and contemptible slaves. This was 

laTtcr ’period, nothing was so much thought i the opinion which universally P«va.l«l 
J nothing so loudly talked of, and nothing 1 among Englishmen; it was the tameso* 
s ’earnestly wished for, as the destruction j their public and private conversations ; and 
of the revolutionists of France. The con- j it formed the topic of animadversion m 
sternation, which an-event that professed jevery publication which contained any a^ 
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to carry with it so many terrors to the op 
pressor; which promised emancipation to 
the enslaved, and ultimately to deliver 
Europe from the grasp of civil and religious 
despotism, was well calculated to arouse 
from their lethargy those who felt interested 
in the continuance of established systems. 
Whatever may be said of the enormities 
which stained the early part of the French 
Revolution, or of the extravagant views or 
■many of those who figured in that extraor¬ 
dinary scene, it cannot now be denied that, 
if the people of France had been left to 
themselves, the furor with which they 
were then agitated, and which is, per¬ 
haps, inseparable from great political 
convulsions, would have exhausted itself 
and subsided into a calm; that all the blood¬ 
shed, which has since desolated the earth, 
would have been prevented; and, instead 
of the torch of war blaming among civilized 
nations, mankind might have been univer¬ 
sally cultivating the arts and sciences in the 
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lusion to France. It cannot be supposed 
that this frequent recurrence to a subject so 
distressing, proceeded, from envy, or that 
any man who reflected upon it, could be so 
destitute of. all generous feelings as to wish 
this state of vassalage to be perpetuated. 
No; the sensation which universally pre¬ 
vailed, proceeded from 1 the. interest which 
every one,took in the degraded condition of 
the people of Frauce, and from a sincere 
desire to assist them in liberating themselves 
from so disgraceful a bondage. Accord¬ 
ingly, the moment it was known here, 
that attempts at freedom were making in 
France, the event was hailed by a vast 
majority of the people, and by many of 
the higher ranks, as propitious to the hap¬ 
piness of nations. Frenchraeu had done no 
more than had teen done by Englishmen. 
The latter had accomplished,, by revolu¬ 
tionary means, the establishmjmt of a con¬ 
stitution which ■ imposed limits, and re¬ 
strictions upon the power of the crown: 
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the former had established a limited mo¬ 
narchy in France. What could be more 
desirable, what more congenial with the 
wishes of the inhabitants of Britain? 
We shall very soon, however, find that 
a party existed in this country, who 
were enemies to the rights of the peo¬ 
ple ; who censured all attempts at amelio¬ 
rating their condition. But as the fa¬ 
vourable opinion entertained here* of 
the French revolution, prevented its op- 
posers for some time from declaring them¬ 
selves, let us direct our attention for a 
little to the conduct pursued by the coa¬ 
lesced powers. It has been already ob¬ 
served, that an event of such magnitude as 
the revolution in France, was well calcu¬ 
lated to alarm some other governments, 
particularly those in its immediate vicinity. 
Among these the Emperor of Germany was 
not the last who evinced his fears. Under 
pretence of maintaining the inviolability of 
the crown of France; dissatisfied with the 
restrictions imposed by the people upon the 
exereise of the sovereign power; stimulated 
by the clergy to insist for indemnity for the 
losses they had sustained by the new order 
of things; and afraid lest the example of 
France should have an effect upon his own 
subjects; the head of the Electorate pre¬ 
vailed upon the German Princes to enter 
into his views, and to make common cause 
against France, for the purpose of restoring 
the ancient government. At the very mo¬ 
ment this resolution was adopted, the 
French people were peaceably engaged in 
forming for themselves a constitution, in 
which the right of the Bourbons to continue 
the sovereignly was unequivocally recog¬ 
nized. Louis the XVIth had no doubt in¬ 
curred the displeasure of his subjects by at¬ 
tempting to escape from France, a circum¬ 
stance, considering the state of the pnhlic 
mind, no way calculated to remove the 
suspicions entertained by many, that he 
was in secret Correspondence with the ene¬ 
mies of his country, and approved of their 
measures. But the nation were willing to 
uverlook this. Their earnest desire was to 
see their country restored to liberty; and 
although they had received innumerable 
and repeated insults from surrounding states, 
they were inclined to submit even to these 
injuries, rather tban’give up the advantages 
which they promised themselves in a state 
of liberty aim of peace. The Confedera¬ 
tion which had reared its formidable head 
against them, was, however, resolved to 
oppose this. Application had been made 
mvain to the Emperor of Germany to with¬ 
draw from the league, and refuse his pro- 
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tection to the emigrants. Instead of com¬ 
plying with this request, he augmented his 
armies on the frontiers of France, which ' 
rendered it no longer doubtful that he me¬ 
ditated au invasion of the count! y. In 
these circumstances the National Assembly 
brought matters to an issue by a Declara¬ 
tion of War against Austria, in which, 
after enumerating her causes of complaint, 
it was stated, “ that the French nation 
“ faithful to the principles of its constitu- 
“ tion, which forbid it every kind of cou- 
“ quest, and from.arming against the liberty 
“ of any people , is now arming only for its 
“ own freedom, its independence and its 
“ sovereignty." Had the Confederation 
been disposed to admit the justice of the 
principle, ’ that no nation has a right to arm 
itself against ike liberties of another people, 
Louis the XVIth might yet have been alive; 
the throne secured iu the family of the 
Bourbons, and the war which has desolated 
Europe for more than twenty years, been 
averted. But the Allied Sovereigns, for¬ 
getting that the happiness of a people alone 
constitutes a monarch's greatness, regarded 
the recognition of these principles as a new 
crime committed by France; and because 
the government which she iiad chosen for 
herself, had resolved on defending her ter¬ 
ritory ; this was held as a sufficient reason 
for inflicting the severest punishment that 
[ could be devised on all who had patriotism 
enough to give it their support.'—What in 
every age of the world was esteemed the 
highest virtue; what in this country was 
so recently, and so strenuously recommend¬ 
ed by our own government, by the senate, 
and from the pulpit, as the first of duties ; 
the taking up .arms to defend us from in¬ 
vasion ; was considered in the French peo¬ 
ple a crime so enormous as to merit utter 
extermination. This threat was conveyed to 
the French nation, in a Manifesto of the Duke 
of Brunswick, as Generalissimo of the Allied 
Annies, dated Cobfentz, 25th July, 1792. 
As this extraordinary and celebrated docu¬ 
ment serves more to lay open the views and : 
designs of the coalition than any other part 
of their proceedings,, and as I will after¬ 
wards have frequent occasion to notice its 
contents, I shall here give it at length, be¬ 
fore proceeding any farther in my remarks. 

“ Declaration of his Serene Highness the 
reigning Duke or Brunswick and Luhen- 
burgh, Commander of the Combined 
Armies of their Majesties the Etuperor 
and the King of Prussia, addressed to 
the Inhabitants of France. J 

“ Their majesties the emperor and the 
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king of Prussia, having intrusted me with 
the command of the combined armies, as¬ 
sembled on the frontiers of France, I think 
it my duty to inform the inhabitants of that 
kingdom of the motives which have in¬ 
fluenced the conduct oi the two sovereigns, 
and of the principles by which they are 
guided. 

“ After arbitrarily suppressing the rights., 
and invading the possessions of the German 
princes in Alsace and Lorrain; after hav- 
iug disturbed and overthrown in the interior 
part of the kingdom all order and lawful 
governments after having been guilty of 
the most daring attacks, and having had re¬ 
course to the most violent measures , which 
are still daily renewed against the sacred 
person of the king , and against his august 
family*— those who have seized on the reins 
of government have, at length, filled the 
measure of their guilt, by declaring an un¬ 
just war against his majesty the emperor, 
and by invading his provinces of the Low 
Countries. Some of the possessions be¬ 
longing to the German empire have been 
equally exposed to the same oppression, 
and many others have only avoided the 
dauger by yielding to the imperious threats 
of the domineering party and of their emis¬ 
saries.-'—His majesty the king of Prussia, 
united with his imperial majesty in the 
bands of the strictest defensive alliance, and 
as a preponderant member himself of the 
Germanic body, could not refuse marching 
to the assistance of his ally and of liis co¬ 
estates. It is under this double relation, 
that he undertakes the defence of that mo¬ 
narch and of Germany. 

« f To these high interests is added an¬ 
other important object, and which both the 
sovereigns have most cordially in view; 
which is, to put an end to that anarchy which 
prevails in the interior parts of Prance , to 
put a stop to the attacks made on the throne 
and, the altar, to restore the king to his le¬ 
gitimate power, to liberty, and to safety, 
of which he is now deprived, and to place 
him in such a situation, that he may exer¬ 
cise that legitimate authority to which he is 

entitled. 

“ Convinced that the sober part of the 
nation detest the excesses of a faction which 
hall enslaved them, and that the majority 
cf the inhabitants wait with impatience the 
moment when succours shall arrive, lode- 
clare ikem#flves Openly against the odious 
enterprises of their oppressors; his ma- 
taty, the emperor, and his majesty the 
hing of Prussia, earnestly invite them to 
return without delay into the paths of rea¬ 
son and of justice, of order and peace* It 
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is with this view that I, the underwritten, ■ 
general commandant in chief oi the two 
armies, do declare, 

“ 1st, That, drawn into the present war 
by irresistible circumstances, the two al¬ 
lied courts have no other object in view 
than the welfare of France, without any 
pretence to enrich themselves by making 
conquests. 

“ 2d, That they do not mean to meddle 
with the internal government of France , 
but that they simply intend to deliver the 
king, the queen, and theroyal family, from 
their captivity, and to ensure to his most 
Christian majesty that safety which is ne¬ 
cessary for his making, without danger 
and without obstacles, such convocations 
as he shall judge proper, and for endea¬ 
vouring to ensure the welfare of his sub¬ 
jects, according to his promises, and to 
the utmost of his power. 

“ 3dly, That the combined armies shall 
protect the towns, bourgs and villages, as 
well as the persons and property of all 
those who shall submit to the king; and 
that they will concur in the immediate re¬ 
storation of order and police throughout all 
France. 

“ 4thly, That the national guards are 
called upon to preserve, provisionally, 
tranquillity in towns and in the country, 
to provide for the personal safety and pro¬ 
perty of all Frenchmen until the arrival of 
the troops belonging to their imperial and 
royal majesties, or until orders be given to 
the contrary,—on pain of being personally 
responsible: that, on the contrary, suefg 
national guards as shall fight against the 
troops of the two allied courts , and who 
shall be taken with arms in their hands, 
shall be treated as enemies, and punished 
as rebels to their king , and as disturbers of 
the public peace. 

“ 5thiy, That the general officers, die 
subalterns, and soldiers of the regular 
French troops, are equally called upon to 
return to their former allegiance, and to 
submit immediately to the king, their le¬ 
gitimate sovereign. 

“ 6thly, That Use members of depart* 
menu, districts, and municipalities shall 
be equally responsible, on pain of losing 
their heads and estates, for their crimes, 
all the conflagrations, all the murders, and 
the pillage which they shall suffer to take 
place, and which they shall not have, in a 
public manner, attempted to prevent within 
their respective territories; that they shall 
also be obliged to continue their functions, 
until his most Christian majesty, when set 
at full liberty, shall make further arrange- 
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ments, or until further orders be given in and property, provided they speedily and 
his name. strictly conform to the above injunctions. 

“ 7tbly, That the inhabitants of towns, “ Finally, Their majesties, not being at 

bburgs, and villages , who shall dare to liberty to acknowledge any other laws in 
defend themselves against the troops of France except those which shall be derived 
their imperial and royal majesties , and to from the king, when at full liberty, pro- 
fire upon them, either in open country , or test beforehand against the authenticity of 
through half open doors or windows of all kinds of declarations which may be 
their houses , shall be punished instantly, issued in the name of the king, so long as 
according to the rigorous rules of war , his sacred person, and that of the queen, 
or their houses shall be demolished or and the princes, of the whole royal family, 
burned. On the contrary, all the inha- shall not be in full safety: and with this 
bitants of the said towns, bourgs, and view, their imperial and royal majesties 
villages, who shall readily submit to their invite and entreat his most Christian ma¬ 
king, by opening their gates to the troops jesty to name a town in h!s kingdom, 
belonging to their majesties, shall be im- nearest to the frontiers, to whicli he would 
mediately under their safe guard and pro- wish to remove, together with the queen, 
tection; and estates, their property, and and the royal family, under a strong and 
their persons shall be secured by the laws, safe escort, which shall be sent for that 
and each and all of them-shall be in full purpose; so that his most Christian ma- 
safety. jesty may, in perfect safety, send for such 

“Stilly, The city of Paris and all its in- ministers and counsellors as he shall be 
habitants, without distinction, shall be pleased to name, order such convocation as 
called upon to submit instantly and with- he shall think proper, and provide for the 
out delay to the king, to set that prince at restoration of order and the regular admi- 
full liberty, and to ensure to his and to nistration of his kingdom? 
all royal persons that inviolability and re- “ In fine, Ideclareand promise in my own 
spect which are due, by the laws of na- individual name, and in my above quality, 
ture and of nations, to sovereigns; their to cause to be observed, every where* by 
imperial and royal majesties, making per- the troops under my command, good and 
sonally responsible for all events— on pain strict discipline, promising to treat with 
of losing their heads pursuant to military mildness and moderation, those well dis¬ 
trict/.?, without hopes of pardon , all the posed subjects who shall submit peaceably 
members of the national assembly, of the and quietly, and to employ force against 
department, of the district, of the ntuni- those only who shall be guilty of resistance 
cipality, and of the national guards of or of manifest evil intentions. 

Paris, justices of the peace, and others “ I*therefore call upon and expect all the 
whom it may concern; and their imperial inhabitants of the kingdom, in the most 
and royal majesties further declare, on their earnest and forcible manner, not to make 
faith and word of emperor and king, that any opposition to the troops under my com- 
if the palace of the Thuilleries be forced mand, but rather to suffer them every where 
or insulted, if the least violence be offered, to enter the kingdom freely, and to afford 
the least outrage done to their majesties, them all the assistance, and show them all 
the king, queen, and the royal family, if the benevolence which circumstances may 
they be not immediately placed in safety require. 

and set at liberty, they will inflict on those “ Given at General Quarters at Cob- 
who shall deserve it, the most- exemplary lentz, July 25, 1792. 
and ever-memorable avenging punishments, “ Charles Guillaume Ferdinand, 
by giving up the city of Paris lo military Due oe Brunswick Lunenbocrg." 
execution, and exposing it to total destrkc~ 

lion, and the rebels who shall be guilty Such was the concilkding language held 
of illegal resistance, shall suffer the pu - out to France by the Sovereigns of Europe: 
nishments which they shall have deserved, such the prospect which was presented to 
Their imperial and royal majesties promise, the people of that devoted country, if they 
on the contrary, to all the inhabitants of dared to defend themselves against an army 
the city of Paris, to emply their good offices which threatened to occupy the kingdom, 
with his most Christian majesty, to obtain and to destroy every vestige of liberty: 
for them a pardon for their insults and such the punishments denounced against all 
errors, and to adopt the most vigorous persons whatsoever, not merely Tor their 
measures for the security of their persons own supposed offences, but for all events 
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occurring in France which their invaders 
choose to denominate crimes. 

(To be continued. J 

• Occurs cvcts or theWa*. -Under 

this head I intend in future to notice eveiy 
article of public intelligence, possessing an 
official shape, connected with the views 
and operations of the Belligerents. 

From a dispatch of Lord Wellington’s, 
published in last Saturday night's Gazette, 
it appears that the French, under Marshal 
Soult, had made an attack upon one of out- 
positions near St. Jean dc Luz, irom which 
they drove bur hoops; but bis Lordship 
having concentrated and moved forward a 
considerable portion of his army, *• the 
“ enemy were forthwith dislodged, without 
“ loss on our side, and our posts replaced 
** whete they had been.” A misunder¬ 
standing having arisen between us and the 
Spanish Government, it has been thought 
necejsaty to withdraw our hoops hom 
Cadiz and Carthagcna. A letter of Lord 
Wellington’s lias appeared upon this deli¬ 
cate subject in the Lisbon papers, m winch 

bis,Lotdship says:-“ 1 should have 

“ deferred this measure till the Spanish 
“ Government had made known to me its 
** wish on this particular, if I had not read 
“ the libeli which are emulated in Spain 
“ upon this subject , impeaching the honour 
“ and good Jaith oj his Britannic Majesty: 
' l and if i had not perceived the efforts which 
have bpen made to persuade the public 
“ that the hoops of his Majesty continued in 
i l 'those two places with sinister views; • an 
** assertion equally without foundation, and 
«* contrary to the honour of his Majesty, as 
“ clearly .appeals from the faithful relation 
“ <fi what > passed on this point when the 
“ English troops were destined for Cadiz 
“ and Carthagcna." 

'IJif Crown Ptipce of Sweden has at last, 
succeeded in detaching the Court of .Copen¬ 
hagen f«om its adherence to France, and in¬ 
duced it to join the coalition against Buona- 

e jirtc. This wa? announced by an official 
ulletin, and by the firing of tiie Park and 
Tower gunS. 1 should have thought that 
the particulars of an event so joyful* would 
have been forthwith communicated to the 
npbiic; but it has beep thought otherwise; 
for, although a Gazette Bsrtraoi dinary was 
riuhushfid, announcing the fact that Mr. 
Thprutcog apd the Swedish Minister had 
signal ’Treaties pf Peace with the Pleni- 


“ potenfiary of his Majesty the King of 
“ Denmark,” both tliese documents have 
been withheld from the public eye. But if 
we may judge from the terms ot the bulle¬ 
tin, the Danes seem to me to have made a 
better bargain than could baye been expect¬ 
ed in their circumstances. Although a 
considerable portion of their territory had 
been conquered by Sweden, at the expense 
of a good deal ot blood and treasure, -this, 
has all been given up, and the same terms 
which were proposed before the sword was 
drawn, namely, the exchange of Norway 
for Poiperania, have been agreed to by 
Sweden. Great Britain is to retain Heligo¬ 
land, and Depmatk to furnish a contingent 
of 10,000 troops, (or which she is to re¬ 
ceive as an equivalent irom this country a 
subsidy of ,£ 400,000 during the present 
year! Was it this last circumstance which 
occasioned the firing of the Park and Tower 
j guns ? 

There has been some t rifling affairs be¬ 
tween the ttoops of the Allies on the fifjint; 
and those of the French. A dispatch frpm 
Sir Chailes Stewart, mentions an action 
winch took place, between the French, un¬ 
der Mjushal Victor, and the Bavarians, un« 
der General Wrede, in which the former, 
in the first instance, are admitted to have 
gained some advantage, but they were after¬ 
wards obliged to retire. On the whole, it 
does not appear that the “ march to Paris’’ 
has been very progressive since the Allies 
entered the territories of France, 

The American Presidents Message to 
Congress, which was opcpqd on 7th De¬ 
cember, has reached this country. It is 
decidedly hostile towards Great Britain. 
The Courier says, “ Frpm ,a Halifax paper 
“ of the 15th, we learn, that an act for 
“ laying gn embargo has passed by a large 
(( majorit). Tips is one oj the acts of 
“ suuidc , to which the Atperjcan Govern- 
“ ment has so frequently had recourse.” I 
should have supposed tjiat a single suicide 
would have been sufficient for tbeir pur¬ 
pose. 

v i 

£$> Mb. Canning has been, I perceiye, 
making another Speech to the sons of wgr at 
Liverpool. I was in hopes that I sbqirM 
have passed the remainder of my life with¬ 
out more speeches,of this frothy oreqpy to 
answer. But. 1 ipi|?t,,for my sins, awpyw 
him again, which I promise to cjo iy my 
u?xt Number. ,, ,,, , 
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NOTICE. 

Some of those Gentlemen, who preserve 
the Register in Volumes , having expressed 
their regret, that the State Pavers, and 
other important Documents of a public 
nature, are, in future, to be excluded, and 
their representations appearing to have great 
weight in them, it has been determined on 
to continue the publication of these Official 
Papers; not, however, in die Weekly Num¬ 
bers of the Register, but in a compilation, 
to be published once in 2, 3, or 6 months, 
as shall hereafter appear to be best adapted 

S ‘ - 

ANSWER 

To Mr. Canning’s Liverpool Speech. 

It appears, from a Liverpool news-paper, 
that, a Few days back, this gentleman was 
treated to a dinner by bis partisans at Li¬ 
verpool, at which, it is said, nearly 400 oi 
them attended, At this meeting he is said 
to have made a Speech , which, M published 
in the Liverpool Mefcurp* (hough full oi 
offensive matter; thomjMtl of Sophistry, 
and falsehood, and impulKncc, has on its 
side, the circutMtanee of its being uttered 
in a place, which does npt afford it the iron 
shield oT privilege, but leaves it open to be 
commented on by those, who may think it 
their duty to deny its statements and con¬ 
trovert its doctrines.-After having dis¬ 

patched the local topics, Mr. Canning pro¬ 
ceeds, in this Speech, to those of a public 
nature, beginning with congratulating his 
hearers on the happy change in the situa¬ 
tion of Europe, and here he observes, that 
he and those who think with him, that is 
to say, the Anti-freedom party, have a 
right to estalt ; that there is nothing impro¬ 
per, nothing unbecoming, nothing base and 
cowardly in their exultation now ,* because 
they formerly had to endure similar exulta¬ 
tion oft the side of their opponents.- 

This is not true. The friends of freedom 
wore not at liberty to txuUi they dared 
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to the purposes in view. It is intended to 
print these documents in the same type, • 
form, and size of paper with the Register 
itself. The price will, of course, be pro¬ 
portionally lower, because no stamps will 
be required, as it will be unnecessary to 
dispatch this part of the wotk by post. 
There will be, as at present, an 4i<fete-She<f| 
to the Weekly Numbers, and another lodes * 
to the Public Papers. The htter publica¬ 
tion may be taken, to be bpuad up with thq 
Weekly- Numbers, or not, at the option of 
the Reader. 

* 

not openly rqoice at those events, which 
gave pain to the sons and daughters of cor¬ 
ruption; they were charged, as with a 
crime, of rejoicing inwardly. So that there 
is no reciprocity in the cast, ft is not turn 
and turn about. The liberty to exult i$ all 
on one side; and, therefore, the exultation 
of Mr. Canning, at this time, is as coward¬ 
ly as the conduct of a man, who makes an 
attack upon another, while he knows that 
the law shuts the mouth of the party so at¬ 
tacked,-Nay, even this speech, though 

delivered at a tavern, and not shielded from 
: being commented on, lie knows cannot be 
fretty answered; be knows, that there are 
many or his positions, which, though 
wholly false, no man will dare to deny ir\ 
print. He knows, that he has introduced 
characters and institutions, which he has 
eulogized, and which might easily he shown 
to be detestable; but, he also knows, that 
he is safe here, Tor that the. man who 
should dare to exhibit them in a true light, 
would expose himself to utter ruin aud to 

probable death.-Therefore, such X 

, speech is a cowardly speech; it is the act of 
a man, who is bold bemud a wall of brass; 
it is the bravery of a man who fights only 
because the hands of his adversary are tied* 
——If the people of franco, assuming the 
attitude and actuated by the principle; of 
1792 , were to drive the enemy from that 
F 
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territory, or slaughter them on that terri¬ 
tory, and were to pursue them to the tnidst 
of their own dominions; would any man 
dare, in England, openly to express, in 
print, -his imitation at the change? Mr. 
Canning Jcuows that no man would dare do 
this; and, therefore, is his present exulta¬ 
tion cowardly and contemptible.——His 
next topic is, the muse of the recent change 
in the affairs of.Europe, and of the reverses 
of Napoteou. These, he says, and I agree 
with him perfectly, have not been produced 
by any change ip the principles of the war. 
— — He alludes here to the observations of 
Mr. WhitorIad, that the allied sovereigns 
have now got their people rtrith them; that 
the war has become a war of the people and 
not a war of courts ; anti .that, therefore, 
h is that the Allies have been successful. 
The same sentiments are daily rung in our 
ears by die Morning Chronicle, who is ' 
not willing to allow the Ministers the merit 
of success, but wishes to attribute it to the 
“ Whig principles. 0 "When shall we see 

an end of this superannuated folly!- 

Mr. Canning says, and very truly, that the 
principles of the war have undergone no 
change; that no change has taken place in 
the motives of our government or its sup¬ 
porters; that-the sovereigns of the conti¬ 
nent are actuated by the same principles 
that actuated them at the beginning of the 
war against the Republicans; that, in short, 

the motives of 1814 are those of 1792.- 

I perfectly agree with him here, and join 
him in his protest against the claims of the 
old dotard Whigs to a share in the honour 
of having so far restored the good old order 
of things, the regular government of 1792. 
—But, if 1 agree with him here, he 
ought to agree with me, that it is extremely 
unjust to blame the friends of freedom for 
appearing to give their good wishes to all 
the successive governments in France. This 
has been charged upon them, and particu¬ 
larly on the Americans, as a most glaring 
trait of inconsistency. It has been said, 
that this their adherence to ati the different 
governments in France, not excepting that 
of Napoleon, shows that it is the enemy of 
England and hot the cause freedom that 
sMftfre attached ter. But, if me principles 
tfflfbe war have hot Changed; if they have 
litfririhr* the same from l7tte until this 
day; if the same principles led to war 
against the limited French monarchy; 
against tht RepublicV and against ^ despotic 
Emperor; if the principles Wete so steady, 
was it not natural aftd necessary, that those j 
who oppbsed these principles at'jtol should | 
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continue to oppose them ? The friends of 
freedom, the Augean government, for 
instauce, could not fall to perceive, and to 
regret, that the French nation had lost un¬ 
der Napoleon much of what it had gained 
of freedom; but, that government perceiv¬ 
ing, that the principles of English warfare 
had not changed; that those principles still 
continued the same, could not but still 
lean, in consistency, towards that, with 

which those principles were at war.-- 

Mr. Canning’s assertion completely clears 
all those who have continued, since 1792, 
steady in their attachment to the cause of 
France. He, at any rate, ought to reproach 
no one for adhering to Buonaparte as (irmly 
as to the Republic; for, if the principles of 
the war, on our part, have never changed, 
that adherence, to be-consistent, must have 
been as strong towards the one as towards 
the other.-If I am to judge from the ta¬ 

vern speeches of Mr. Canning, he, and all 
those who are with him, are the bitterest 
enemies of freedom. To them we may add 
a herd innumerable of writers in news-pa¬ 
pers and other publications, the mere cor¬ 
rupt mouth-pieces of others. Every prin- * 
ciple of liberty they are continually at war 
against. They are the supporters of every 
thing, of every act, be it what it may, ia 
any part of the world, hostile to freedom. 
And, when we hear these men, at the same 
time; railing, in such terms of bitterness, 
against the present government of France, 
is it not enough to make us suspect, that, at 
the bottom, that government is not so very 
despotic ? At any rate, is it not enough to 
make us suspect, that the destruction of that 
government, and the substituting in its 
place a something, no matter what, which 
these known mortal enemies of freedom de¬ 
sire, would net be likely to benefit the cause 
of freedom ?—And, if a mau entertain 
this reasonable, this just suspicion, or, ra¬ 
ther, if he be convinced of this truth, can 
it be expected, that he will wish for the 
overthrow of the government of Frauce, 
unless he be well assured, that a govern¬ 
ment more haled by these men,, that is to 
say, a government mot e free? will he esta¬ 
blished in its stead ?-In short, this is 

the way that the friends of freedom reason. 
“ That person, no matter who, that is most 
“ hated and dreaded by our worst enemies, 
11 is not a person for whose annihilation we 

•“ ought to wish.”-What has bert been; 

said will serve as a preface to the next 
topic of ikt Speech ; namely, the ipstrtt* 
tnenishy which Napoleon has been defeated. 
. -r - Upoo this paint we will taka the gen-, 
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lleman's very words; ——“Gentlemen, same principles as it was carriedon against 

“ there is another question to be asked* By the Republic of France ?--But, this is 

“ what power, in what part of the world, pot all. America, though enlisted, as he 
(( has that final blow been struck Which has calls it,, has sent neither ships nor men to 
“smitten the tyrant to’the ground? 1 his assistance, while vre -know, th^t the 
“suppose by some enlightened republic. Emperor of Russia, the King of Prussia, 

“ I suppose by some nation which, in the and tbe Emperor of Austria have been in 
“ excess of popularfreedom, Considers even alliance with him, offensive and defensive t 
“ a representative system as defective, un-, that the two latter, within a few short 
“ less each individual interferes directly in months, have aided hitn with their armies 
“ the government of the national concerns, to combat and invade the former; and that- 
“ I suppose by some nation of enlightened the latter of the ttaree has even given * Na^ 

“ patriots, every man of whom is a poli- poleon his daughter in marriage. This was , 
“ tician in the coffee-house Ss well as in the. something kike being enlisted under htm$ 
“senate. I suppose it is from such go- nor did the-military engagements of the 
“ vernment as this that the conqueror of two latter cease, rill Napoleon met with 
“ despots, the enemy of monarchical Eng- reverses of fortune.’ Amongst the rest of 
“ land, has met his doom. I look through the Allies she sovereigns of. Bavaria and 
“ the European world, Gentlemen, in vain; Wurtemberg were made kings by him, and 
“ I find there no such government: but in accepted , of his protectorship; and, the 
“ another hemisphere I do find such a one, Crown Prince of Sweden, a Frenchman,. 
“ which, no doubt, must be tbe political and formerly a privatesoldier in the rCvo- 
Oavid by whom, the Goliah of Euroj>e lutionary army, was by Napoleon made 
has been brought down. What is the heir to the throne of Sweden.——If, there- 
nante of that glorious republic to which fore, it were as truq as it is false, that Acne- 
“ the gratitude of Europe is eternally due; rica were enlisted under his. banners, Would 
which, from its hatred, la tyranny , has so she find, no apology in. <the example of all. 
perseVeringly exerted itself to liberate the these our Allies ? Mo, not in tbe eyes of 
“ world, and at last has successfully closed the.friends of freedom, with whom such an 
“ the contest? Alas! Gentlemen,-such a- example would heno justification; but, one 
“republic f do indeed find; but I find it would imagine, that the eulogists of those 
“enlisted, and, God be thhn&ed, enlisted Allies ought to hold their tongues, while 
“ alone , under the banner of the despot — that example is before the eyes*of ail the 

“(Applause), -But where-was the world..-There is not'one of those Allies, 

“ blow struck? Where? Alas; for theory!’ except the Crown Prince, who has not been 
“ The blow was given in the wilds of dts- anallyofNapoleon against us; &nd,.there- 
“ polic Russia. It was followed up on the ! fore, .if the fact* had been true instead b£ 
“ plains of Leipzig—by Russian, Prussian, ! false, what ground, of reproach would it * 
“ and Austrian arms.”— t-Now, this is have been to America tv have acted.in the* 
all mere flippancy; for, -ftifiy should any same way; unlesswealsomake it a ground 
“ enlightened republic'ivhy should any of reproach to the Ablos ?.4-—4-The u*uth, 
“nation loving “ popular*,freedom i f why however, is, that America*liaSifought, and 
should arty “ nation of patriots,” have is fighting, htr o^mkaMiSy w^ifc he* own, 
been expected to strike the blow, or to wish means. She has. made ;no treaty, she lias - 
to see the blow stricken, if, as Mr. Canning sought no treaty,, she has desired notreaty, * 
himself asserts, the principles of the war with France, for the putposesdf war. We 
have not changed; if those prirkjj^fe^re insist upon takingout of'hfirivessels,.iipon 
the same that they were a| the outMffijfhc the high seasj 'such .person*-as* i%tftc dip* 
war? Why should, any«“ enligludifHTe- cretionof our naval .txitaowndjya* fit 
public” have been 'expected to join in .the 1 seero meet to take,* Amhriha.bctog at peace 
war against Napoleon, if die war against- with aH thh world- She says, that we 
him. be the same \n principle* aswas th*^ Shall not do thisv. thereupon we go to 
war,-in 17fc2 against the RefmbUi .’'dtf fwari AntfcBow^cm* she be said to.have, 

France ?-Mr. Canning thanks.Cod,<tltfit” by such war,' under. the b*n- 

he finds tbe American Republic, enlisted* ness of Napdloon? .-.Was there ever a mere 
uoder tbe banhere of the despot. Suppose: fthe ora foot* .impudent.1 assertion ?. Tbe 
this to be aS true as it is folse, where wouid notipn dl this. Centlesdap,; 3nd of ail .the 
be the wonder, if the American Republic war faction, ia tUs: shat, in order .to $uc- 
were to • be enlisted on ihe side uf him,* jceed in-a war -against* France, We have a 
against whom war eras carried-onupuu- the yightto do towaixls otha' nations whatever 
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we find best suited to answer our views; some of the countries whose governments 
and that, if any one or those nations com- he appears to admire, there may be found 
plain, or, at least, if it resist, we have a millions of these “ instinctive" or cattle- 
right to consider it as enlisted under the like patriots, these patriots of the earth, or 
banners, of France. The same mode of ar- the dirt; though I do not deny, but am 
going they have adopted at home amongst afraid it is but too true, that millions of men 
ourselves, where every man, who basques- are to be found in this state, so degrading 
tioned the principles or policy of the war, to human nature; yet I do deny the fact as 
ltas, without hesitation, been denominated applied to any society deserving the epithet 

a friend of trance, and, by inference, an civilized, -In such a society tnen, who 

enemy of, and traitor to, England.- are strongly attached to their country, have 

But, to whatever degree this notion may their attachment founded in their love of 
prevail here, in America it will make no the laws, the institutions, the fame of that 
progress. There the people understand country, or in that interest, which arises 
their rights; they art made acquainted with out of the property they own or the profes- 
the acts and the real motives of their, go- siouthey follow in it. Take all these from 
vernment; they know.what they are at war them, and then ascertain the amount of 
for; they have real representatives, who their attachment to the mere earth where 
speak their voice, and who, if they were so they were boro. What sends so many 
minded, could not delude them. The thousands annually from Ireland, and Scot- 
American people will not want the avowal laud, and England, to America? Why do 
of Mr. Canning to convince them, that the we make roads and build bridges in the 
principles of the war, on our part, are the Highlands, but inconsequence ot a report 
same now as they were in 1793, when we to the parliament, that it was necessary to 
were at war with the Republic of France, lay out money in this way, in order to pre- 
They know very well what those principles vent the inhabitants from emigrating to 
are, and, it would be strange indeed to see America? Why have we laws to punish 
them, in support of those principles, enlist- artizaas for attempting to leave the king¬ 
ed on the same side with those, who, Mr. dom, and for punishing commanders of 
Canning tells us, gave the blow “ in the vessels who afford them shelter? What, 

“ wilds of despotic Russia .”-The next in short, is it that has peopled North Ame- 

topic of Mr. Canning is that of “ instinctive rica, given eight millions of citizens to that 
“ patriotism ,” or au attachment to Ike soil, Republic, which is the object ot Mr. Cau- 
prior and paramount to all political const- niug’s deadly hatred, and Iras made her 
derations . This is always a favourite doc- our rival in commerce, manufactures, aud 
trine with the enemies of political freedom, maritime war? Not, surely, that “ in- 
‘ No matter,” they say, “ what oppres- “ stindive patriotism,” that love of one’s 

* sinus you suffer; if you be stripped of the breeding place; not, surely, that patriot- 
‘ fruits of yourlabour and your genius; if, ism, which induced the Riugwood cow to 
‘ insteadof comfort and ease, you be clad elope fiorn Botley. No; hut that desire, 
«. in fags, half-starved, worked like horses, which every rational being has to get rid of 
t and beaten like asses if you dare to com- spine evil, or to mend his situation. Mr. 

‘ plain; if your. Lords "buy and sell you as Cuuning, in confirmation of his degrading 
< a chattel; no matter, you musUtilldiug doctrine, quotes Goldsmith, who, speaking 
\ to the soil, or earth, where .you were of the Swiss peasant, says: 

* hern,' or you ore unnatural wretches.” Dear is that shed, to which his soul conforms, - 
This they denominate ^instinctive patriot- Aijd dear that hill which lifts hint to the storms. 
“ ism;” and* wherewpfiiit prevails, it is That is to say, that a poor creature, living 
very properly so called; for, most assured- ou a .bleak hill in a hovel, sets great value 
ly, it is precisely that of the more stupid upon the hovel and its contents, and' likes 
*art of beasts » TUu3 neat cattle and pigs, the hill, in as much as it is the site of the 
though better fed and lodged in ajjew situ- hovel. But, what does this amount to, at 
atiori, are always hankering after the place last, but his attachment to what he calls his, 
where they were bred. An “ instinctive and which, miserable as it is, is his alt ? 

patriot" of the former amt lately found However, a more unhappy illustration could 
its way from Botley to Riugwood, .in spite not havebeeu found, it being notorious, that 

of hedges and turnpike gates.--'But, as the Swiss get out of their country as fast as 

to the /act, which Mr. Canning takes for. they can find shoes to bear them away; that 
granted as befog applicable to all com in u- they become lackeys, and butlers, and pdr- 
^iesj&bwgjs I(by no means deny, that, dd ten all over JEurope; and that, to complete 
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the proof of their “ instinctive patriotism ,” 41 that it should have been tried in c un> 
they hired themselves on,soldiers to the “ tries where no mafi in his senses will S ;ty 
French, the Germans, the Prussians^ or “ that the frame of political society is such, 
anybody else, and were nor unfreqnently “ as according to the most moderate prin- 
opposed to each other in.battle by the princes “ ciples of regulated freedom it ought to 
to whom they let themselves out to hire, “ be: where I will venture to say. with- 
imtil the Fitoch revolution, by an exposure “ out hazarding the imputation of being 
‘of the infamy of such a traffic, put a stop “ myself a visionary reformer, political 
to it; though now, perhaps, amongst the 44 society is not such, as, after the success 
other.good things, which Mr, Canning an- “ of this war, and from the happy con- 
t icipates from tlie great approaching cltange, “ tagion of the example of Great Britain, it 

this traffic may possibly be revived.- “ is sure gradually to become. It is happy 

Ti>ere is. however, such a confusion of “ for the world that this question, as to the 
ideas in this part of the speech, that I. must “ value of national independent*, should 
quote it, in the speaker’s words, in order, “ thus base been tried on its own merits; 
not that the reader may comprehend its “ that after twenty years of controversy we 
meaning (for that is impossible, I think); “ should be authorized by undoubted re¬ 
but that I may not be chargeable with hav- “ suits to revert to truth and nature, atid 
ing garbled it.—-“ The order of nature “ to disentangle the genuine feelings of the 
“ could not subsist among mankind, if “ heart fiom the obstructions which a ge- 
44 there were not an instinctive patriotism, “ neralizing philosophy had wound around 

“ a love of national independence, I do “ them.-What Goldsmith has beauti- 

“ not say unconnected with, but prior and “ fully applied to the physical varieties and 
“ paramount to, the desire of political “ disadvantages of a country has been found 
“ amelioration. It may be very wrong “ to be not less true with respect to poli- 
“ that this should be so. I cannot help it. 44 deal institutions. The sober desire of 
44 Our business is with the fact. And “ improvement, the rational' endeavour to 
“ surely it is not to be regretted that tyrants “ redress wrong or correct imperfection in 
“ and conquerors should have learned from “ the political frame of a* government-, are 
“ experience, that the first consideration “not ouly natural but laudable in man: 
“ suggested to the inhabitants of any court- “ but it is well that it should have been 
“ try by a foreign invasion, is not whether 11 shown by irrefragable proof that these 
“ the political constitution of the stale is “ semiiuenis, where they exist, supersede 
“ perfect, but whether the altar at which “ not that devotion to native soil which is 
44 he has worshipped, and tb home in “ the foundation of national independence. 

“ which he has dwell from his infancy, “ And it is right that it should be under- 
“ whether his wife and his children, who- “ stood and remembered that this, semi- 
“ ther the tombs of his iorefathers, whe- “ merit of national independence alone— 
“ ther the palace of the sovereign under 44 aroused where it had slumbered —en- 
44 whom he was born, and to whom he “ lightened where it had been deluded— 
<( may owe, or fancy that he owes, aile- 44 and kindled into entlmsiastn by the in- 
“ giance—should b t.abandoned to violence “ suits aud provocations of the enemy, has 

44 and profanation? -That ,in the in- “been found sufficient, without internal 

“ fancy of the French Revolution, many “ changes, or compromises, of sovereigns 
44 nations in Europe were unfortunately “ and governments with their people, with- 
“ led to believe atid to act upon a different “ out relaxations of uliegiuuce orabjura- 
“ persuasion, is undoubtedly true that “ lions of authority, to connect the nations 
“ whole couutriea were over-run by re- “ of the contineut in one catutnou cause, to 
“ forming conquerors, and Battered them- “ lead them againSe" their tyrant, astd to 
“selves .with being proselytes till they “ shake and (may we not hope to over- 

“ found themselves victims. Even in this “ throw) the Babel of his power?”- 

“ country, as I .have'already said, there Here is, as I said before, such a confusimt 
“ have been times when we have been of ideas , that ode hardly knows where to 
“ called upon. to consider whether there begin the work of separattngand comparing 
“ was not somet hing at home which must them and bringing them.to die test of rea- 
“ be mended .before we could hope to.repel son.—-^-We are told,' that, it is an 44 in- 

44 a foreign invader with success.-Gen- “ stinctive patriotism/'. a 44 devotion to 

V tlemen, it is happy for the world that 44 native soil, which is the foundation of 
44 this sort of question should have been 44 national independence ." We will, by 
44 tried! if 2 may so say, toadisad vantage; mid by, ihquire wbar is meant by those two 
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last words, the use of which is so common, 
and the meaning or which is so very vague; 
but,, at present, let us suppose that the 
Speaker means, that the effect of this 44 in - 
f‘ siinctive patriotism,” this 44 devotion to 
“ native soil" is, the exertion of a people 
to keep any enemy out of their country. In 
Other words, that there requires nothing 
but this love of their native soil to make 
men fight against an invader; that this 
feeling, this 44 genuine feeling of the heart, 
is quite sufficient without any other consi¬ 
deration. Rut, not to speak of the fact 
again yet, .how does this agree with the 
Speaker’s observation, that men fight for 
the homes in which they have dwelt; for 
tbtir wives and children^ and other objects? 
They light, he says, against an invader, be- 
cause these objects-, so dear to them, should 
not be exposed to violence. In short, they 
hazard their lives in repelling invasion, 
because they fear that the invader will take 
away their property and niaie them mise¬ 
rable; and, not because they fear he will 
iu&uit or dishonour the-dirt upon which 
they .walk, or-the place where they happen 
to have-bieen horn, and upon which parti¬ 
cular spot not one out of five hundred is 
living.—Wh*t becomes, then, of his 
doctrine of “ instinctive patriotism,” if it 
be for bouses, goods, ■ chattels, churches, 
wivesandchildren, that men repel invasion? 
These are under the safe-guard of laws, 
that is to say, political institutions , with¬ 
out which there can be no property, or 
ownership, in any thing. What becomes, 
then, of his degrading doctrine; what be 
comes of his assertion, that a mere cattle 
like attachment to the earth, is ol itself 
sufficient to make men fight against an in¬ 
vading enemy ?—— Even iii those countries, 
whepe the wretched inhabitants are bought 
and sold iviih'the estates, iu which they 
are bred; and where the human form ts 
animated with a degree of intelligence little 
superior to that of-a brute, it is not the mere 
love of the soil which produces resistance 
to an invader; for, though the vassal be a 
sort or beast,- thedwd knows hex interest, 
and he drags forth the vassal to war, not 
from a love of the soil, but from, Aw love 
Of th t'profits of the soil.; In short, for the 
sake of his property / for fear of losing more 
that! he has any chance of gaining.—^-.But, 
wh* heed we have made these observa* 
tietfs? What need had we of an argument 
dravm front the reason of the case, when 
Mr. Canwiita Wmseir has told , us (what, 
indeed, wfc well k«*w before), that, id 
spirt of this bite H inttinclm patriotism 




in spite of this 44 devotion to native soil f” 
in spite of th? 44 genuine feeling of the 
“ hearts ” that, in spite of-this 44 foundation 
“ of national independence that, 44 many 
“ nations of Europe were unfortunately led 
“ to believe and to aet upon a different per¬ 
il suasion; that whole nfttiouf were over- 
“ run by ref aiming conquerors, and/ka¬ 
il iered themselves with being proselytes , 

“ till they found themselves victims.” In 
plain words, many nations of . Europe, in 
the hope of bettering their condition, re¬ 
ceived the French invaders with open arms; 
but, at last, finding themselves 44 victims 
finding that they had been 44 deluded 
being “ insulted ’’ and “ provoked ” by their 
new masters, they joined with their old 
sovereigns to drive the new masters out. 
Let us take all this for granted; for it com¬ 
pletely drives away the notion of 44 instinc- 
44 live patriotism.” Here we see nations, 
many nations , receiving the invader with 
open arms, because they thought he would 
better their lot s and we see them driving 
him out again, because he had ■ tendered 

their lot worse Mian it was before. -Here 

we see “ many nations” actuated, in this 
question of invasion, nbt by any 44 instinc- 
“ live” feeling about the soils but by mo¬ 
tives of self-interest; by considerations 
connected with their property and political 
institutions ; we see them, in short, mak¬ 
ing calculations, putting the good against 
the evil likely to arise to them from the in¬ 
vasion of their country; and deciding in 
favour of the former. We see 44 whole na- 
44 lionss many nations acting thus; Mr. 
Canning himself exhibits them to us as 
thus acting; and yet, with the statement 
of this fact, this notorious, fact, upon his 
lips, he, from his innate love of cattle-like 
feeling in the people, he tells his hearers, 
that a twenty years’ war has decided this 
great question, has put reforming philoso¬ 
phy to shame, and has clearly proved, that 
44 a devotion to native soil ” alone is the 
foundation of national independence, and that 
it is quite sufficient for the purpose of keep¬ 
ing out or driving out an invader, without 
the aid of any -motive connected with poli¬ 
tical institutions.-——Yes, Mr. Canning 
could nM disguise the fact, that 44 inelinc- 
live patriotism” had not' prevented the 
Brabanters, the Dutch, the Italians, the 
Germans, the Prussians, the Poknders, 
frotp receiving- the French invader* < with 
open firms, arid with the avowed hopfe of 
bettering their condition ; he could not dis¬ 
guise this Tact, so well knpwn, and so di- 
rectly in- the teeth qf his doctkihe ; Wd, 
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therefore, he says, that ; this “ instinctive 
** patriotism,’' this “ devotion to native 
u soil this “ genuine feeliug of the 
“ heart,” “ studbered”, that it was “ fit- 
“ laded," till “ enlightened, and kindled" 
by the insults and provocations of the in¬ 
vaders. A strange sort of instinct this? 
Instinct is a feeling wholly unconnected 
with reason; wholly distinct from mind. 
How, then, could it be enlightened; how 
could it be kindled j how could it slumber; 
how be deluded?--—But, this confusion 
of ideas, this floundering, this flippant 
trash, was well enough^uited to Mr. Can¬ 
ning’s audience. It is possible that he 
thought that he himself understood what 
he was talking about; but, whatever might 
be his thoughts as to that matter, he knew 
well enough, that his audience was incapa¬ 
ble of detecting any absurdity that might 
escape him. The darker the deeper he 

knew for them.-There was, however, 

to be drawn from this monstrous doctrine 
of “ instinctive patriotism,” a practical in¬ 
ference of great import to ourselves. It 
was this: that, whereas, “ there have 
“ been times when we have been called 
‘‘ upon to consider, whether there was not 
‘‘ something at home, which must be 
“ mended before we could hope to repel a 
“ foreign invader with success.” This 
question, says he, is now settled; because 
we have seen that people who have less 
liberty than the people here enjoy, have, 
by the operation of “ instinctive patriotism” 

alone, repelled the invader.-There the 

premises are false; for we know, that the 
nations of Europe did not repel invaders; 
that they received the invaders with open 
arms, as Mr. Canning acknowledges; and 
that, whatever they have now done to assist 
their old masters, has been in the driving 
out of new masters , by whom, as he says, 

they had been insulted and provoked.-- 

Besides, whatever may be Mr. Canning’s 
opinion of the power of “ instinctive pa- 
‘i triotism,” in this country, horie of the 
ministries, to which he has belonged {and 
he has belonged to almost every one for 
twenty yeaVs past), appear to have placed 
much reliance upon it. TheV have acted 
upon notions Very opposite indeed. They 
have kem on foot a large regular army; 
they have had an army of reserve; they 
have had ait sorts of militias; they have 
established' campi, built barracks near 
every considerable town ; they have had 
Mcaorse foyeptptory andvoJunteerS, clothed 
as s&ttlerS, and placed udder officers ap- 
' poiffi&'by the trewtraad paid by the peo- 
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pie; n^y, they have brought a very con¬ 
siderable army of foreigners into the coun¬ 
try, upon the ground, expressly alleged, 
of their being necessary ; districts of Eng¬ 
land itself have been under the command 
of some of these foreigners.——Now, if 
the “ instinctive patriotism” of a people be 
sufficient to induce them to repel an invader, 
and if this “ genuine feeling of the heart” 
be not less powerful in England titan in 
Germany, why all these military establish¬ 
ments ? Why all the enormous expense of 
camps, barracks, armies of reserve, yeo- 
- manry, volunteers and foreigners, amount¬ 
ing to not less than ten or fourteen millions 
sterling a year? As a speech-maker at 
Liverpool, Mr. Canning found it conve¬ 
nient, in support of his principles, as an 
enemy of reform of corrupt abuses, to 
broach his doctrine of “ ‘instinctive pa- 
“ triotism;” but, as a minister, he was too 
wise to trust to that patriotism for the re¬ 
pelling of an invader; or, if he did trust 
to it, he wisely chose to clothe his “ in- 
“ stinctlve patriots” in uniform, and to 
furnish them with arms, pay, lodging, 
coals, candlCs, and with bread and meat 
at a given price.. I am'by no means cas¬ 
ing ih question the wisdom of these mea¬ 
sures; I am not' endeavouring to show, 
that the camps, barracks, and all the other 
causes of expense, aboVe enumerated, were 
not necessary, in our situation , for the re¬ 
pelling of invasion ; but, f must insist upon 
it, that the practice of Mr. Canning and 
his different sets of colleagues has been in 
direct opposition to the doctrine that he 
now holds.-Mr. Canning tells his au¬ 

dience, that the Reformers have said, that 
without a reform, the country could not tie 
defended against an invader. Now, says 
he, this is not true, for we have seen the 
contrary on the continent, where no reform 
has been made or promised; and, there¬ 
fore, the question is decided against die Re¬ 
formers.-In the first place, I repeat, 

that invasion was not repelled on the con¬ 
tinent. It was a new master that was 
driven out; and, in the next place, I deny, 
that the Reformers have ever said, Vial, 

'without a reform the country could not be 
'defended against an invader. What the 
Reformers have said is this: that, to en¬ 
sure the repelling of ah ihvadfr the people 
must be better satisfied with the state of 
the representation; OR, that an enormous 
expanse must the incurred for the support pf 
.An dmd of strru‘sort in the country. this 
ft What the Reformers have said ; .this, is 
wbatthfey SlBl say; and ft there any thing 
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that, Mr. Canning, or any one else, can 
produce in the change of governors on the 
Continent," or in any of the events there 
fair the last twenty years, which does not 
wake for, instead of against , this position ? 
Ami, as to what has happened here: it is 
true, that no reform has taken place, and 
that yet, we have uot been invaded with 
iuy considerable degree of success; but, 
the army at home has added many scorn 
if millions to a debt, which no peace, no 
state of prosperity, which nothing short of 
an event which no minister will ijare look 
in the face, will ever get rid of, or ma¬ 
terially diminish.— : —Inc money, which 
this home army has cost, might easily be 
shown to surpass «£l 0 , 000 .000 a year. 
This, during the 20 years or war, amounts 
to 200 millions. Thus, 200 millious of 
the national debt is due to this cause, and 
this imposes upon the people of this coun¬ 
try 10 millions a year of interest for ever / 
that is to say, about one half of the amount 
of the Property Tax. So that, Lf a 5 per 
centum tax, or one half of this terrible tax, 
under which the farmers and tradesmen and 
handicraftsmen are writhing with such im¬ 
patience, should be kept on after the war, 
the country will probably begin to feci, 
that it' would have been better to have a re- 
form and no domestic army , during the last 

20 years.-The Reformers have asserted, 

and Major Cartwright has brought for¬ 
ward arguments to prove, that, with re¬ 
form, this army might have been dispensed 
with. It is possible that the Reformers 
may have been wrong, and that Major 
Cartwright may have reasoned erro¬ 
neously ; but, his reasoning has never 
been shown to be erroneous; and Mr. 
Canning has not now produced anything 

to shake the assertion of the Reformers.- 

' So that this speech fails in its main object, 
'which was to produce a belief, that, because 
the French armies had been driven back by 
'nations, ha-, ing no political liberty, politi¬ 
cal liberty is not at all necessary to .the 
safety of a country against the attacks of a 

' foreign enemy.-This was the main drift 

' «»f the speech. The object of the speaker 
was to impress upon the minds of his 
bearers, and, through the press, on the 
' minds of the people at large, that Reform 
has not been, and is opt necessary. This 
was What he was aiming at. Here,* says 
he, ‘ we are in a state of triumph; we have 

* not been invaded; we have beaten France! 

* Xve have got out of all' our dangers; we 

* have done this without my reform, which 

* clearly shows,that noreforpt was necessary; 


‘ nay, we see, besides, that nations having 

* not even the name of political liberty in 
‘ use amongst them, have; faught heartily 

* against the French and defeated them ; 
< which clearly shews, that “ instinctive 
‘ “ patriotism" alone is sufficient to induce 
‘ a people to defend their country.* And 
hence the speaker leaves us to infer, that 
even f the mass cf the people of England 
were reduced to tlte slate of those of Russia, 
there would be no danger of their aiding 
with the invader.—, —This, this is the re¬ 
sult at which he aimed. With this object 
the speech was made. This was the ac¬ 
count to which the speaker endeavoured to 
turn the recent successes of the Allies.- 1 -— 
The friends of freedom, under the name of 
Jacobins, Levellers, Democrats, or what 
uot, have often beer, accused of wish¬ 
ing success to the French; of rejoicing at 
their triumphs; and of mourning at their 
reveries. This was a very foul and base 
way of opposing arguments in favour of a 
reform of notorious abuses; but, really, if 
Mr. Canning’s doctrine, if his mode of ar- 

S , if his inferences were right, the 
Is of' freedom might with pride plead 
guilty to the charge; for, if the defeat of 
the French by the armies of nations who 
eujoy no political liberty he taken to be a 
proof, that rotten boroughs, and sinecure 
places are good things, and that English¬ 
men need no political liberty; if such a 
conclusion be to be drawn from the defeat 
of the French by the Allies, ought uot 
Englishmen to lament that such defeat has 
taken place, and is it not natural for them 
to wish to see the ground of such a danger¬ 
ous doctrine speedily removed?-Ac¬ 

cording to this doctrine of Mr. Canning, it 
is not only natural for a man who is attach¬ 
ed to the rights and liberties of his country 
to lament that his owii government is suc¬ 
cessful, but it is his duty to endeavour to 
preveut such success; because this gentle¬ 
man tells us, that we are to take’ that suc¬ 
cess as a proof, not only that no reform of 
abuses ought to take place; but, also, as a 
proof, that no political liberty at all it 
necessary to the defence and safety and 

happiness of the country. : -Such is the 

state, to which the prevalence of this 
abominable doctrine would reduce the 
friends of freedom iu every couutty in 
the world ' where abuses exist. A due re¬ 
gard for their own‘liberties and those of 
their fellow citizens would compel them, to 
wish to see their government and. its armies 
defeated.——It is absolutely necessary, to 
show the falsehood add the absurdity of this 
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doctrine in every way that it presents itselLrComplete stalemf dependence on others, or 
to us.-—rSuccess in war king, by Mr. on another, without being invaded?, All 
Canning, taken as a complete proof, that the world knows, that they may; and, it 
no reform is wanted u> the government is equally well known, that a nation, whose 
which has obtained that success, we may rulers are turned out by foreign aid, and 
ask hint, why he has, for the last twenty who receives a foreigner for their sovereign, 
•years, been crying out against the several imy st\\\ be independent nations., In that 
gapernments in France; seeing, that under revolution, which we style “ Glorious," 
them, far greater successes in war have a foreigner was put upon the throne of this 
been obtained than by all the other govern kingdom, and brought with him foreign 
na'ents in Europe put together within the troops to assist him against the partisans Of 
two last centuries. If success in war be a our king. No one will, l imagine, attempt 
proof, or even a mark, of a good govern- to say, that England was degraded, or that 
xnent, the French have, for twenty years she lost her independence , in consequence 
past, been blest with the best government of that Revolution. In Sweden we see in 
that ever existed; and yet Mr. Canning has the heir to the throne, a Frenchman, in 
been incessantly scolding and railing against no wise related to the Royal family; a man 
the French government, during the whole who was not long ago a private soldier in 

of that period.-The American govern- -the service,of France; a relation by rnar- 

ment, too, which Mr. Canning so hates, .riage of Buonaparte himself. - No one will, 
and the President at the head of which the I imagine, be inclined to dispute .the legi- 
Tinies newspaper calls a “ hypocritical timacy of his title to the Ctown of Sweden, 
“ villain " must, according to Mr. Can- or to say that Sweden has been degraded, or 
ning’s doctrine, be a pretty good one ; for, lost her independence by his being placed 
it is notorious, that its forces have been .over her. He is one of our august Allies; 
victorious by sea and land; that in the war we have* in the most solemn manner, ac- 
of frigates, they have beaten ours three knowledged his heirship to the crown, and 
times out of four; that, in several instances, to an island which we have ceded to Swe* 
their inferior ships of war have beaten ours den.—:—What, then, becomes of ail the 
with an equal force; that they have defeat- outcry about the loss of national indepen- 
ed us upon the lakes; and that they have dense in those countries where Frenchmen 
invaded and possess a large portion of have obtained the sway? Why should 

our North American dominions.-The Naples, or Italy, be looked upon as de- 

flashy gentleman, as he was dashing along, graded by their change of sovereigns any 
seems-to have forgotten these things; .but more than England was, or than Sweden 
we must stop him and pin hitu down here, . is, by the change of sovereigns in those 

and make him acknowledge, that the Arne- countries? -Why should it be a crime 

rican government is an excellent one, and in a Neapolitan, or an Italian, or a Dutch- 
that the French government for the last man, or a German, to have favoured and 
twenty years has been excellent y or, make . sought for a change of rulers, if h was no 
him eat his words, and coufess, that sue- crime, but a great merit, as Mr. Canning 
cess in war is not a proof that the govern- will, not deny it was, for Englishmen ana 
merit obtaining it is excellent and stands in Swedes to favour and seek for such a 

need of no rejorm. -1 uow come to in- change?-The words “ national hide* 

quire a little into the meaning of the wojjds .peudence,” like the word “ constitution, u 
“ national independence," so ofteu mute .arc made to take whatever meaning may 
use of by Mr. Canniug, and of which he best suit the purposes of those, who use 
appears to have no very distinct idea. He .them .with a sinister view. But,* unless 
says, that his famous nostrum of “ instinc Mr. Canning be prepared to go the length 
“ live patriotism/* is of itself, without .of condemning oar glorious revolution, and 
any political considerations, sufficient to the more recent gforious revolution in 
ensure “ national independence,” by which, Sweden, he must acknowledge, that men 
from the context, it would seem that he way love their country, that they may be 
means the keeping out of invaders, for he very meritorious men, that they may bb 
States the effect of his woudertul instinct to entitled to.every mark of respect, and every 
be the defending of property from plum epithet of praise, notwithstanding that they 
der. But, are nations, then, inhere- effect, or endeavour to effect, a changein their 
garded as independent is all cases except rulers, even , with the assistance of foreign 

* while they have invaders in their territo- troops.-What then, become of all these 

ritt? May not a nation be placed in a loose and unqualified invectives against re- 
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volutionists ? Where- ij the justice of this 
sweeping charge of “folly" and “ baxe- 
“ he.«,” preferred against those nations of 
the Continent, who received with open.arms 
the men who came to charge their rulers ? 
We call William. the Third our deli- 
“ verer " and why are we to call the 
people of the Continent foolish and base, 
because they hailed Frenchmen as their 
deliverers ?--We are told by the hire¬ 

lings of the Times and other newspapers, 
that we can never expect solid peace with 
France while Napoleon is on the throne, 
because he is not the lawful possessor of 
the throne. How, then, are we to expect 
a solid peace with Sweden, where the 
,Grown Prince has no other title than that 
of the choice of the states any more than 
Napoleon has; and where the newly intro¬ 
duced prince is not only not a native of the 
country, but a Frenchman. It is true, 

, that Louis XVIiI. is alive to dispute the 
sovereignty with Buonaparte. And, is 
not the poor king of Sweden, our formerly 
august and eulogised Ally still alive also? 
t——I n short, this talk about “ national 
independence” is, if looked into, mere 
..noise and nonsense. It is a big-sounding 
-phrase, it is a watch-word, a- cry, set up 
by the efrafty to astound the ignorant and 
inflame their prejudices.. The tanner make 
the latter believe, that it was a love of 
“ national independence” that roused the 
people of Russia, Germany, and Holland, 
to drive out the French. We have no 
authentic accounts of any such rousing. j 
The cause of what has happened is to be i 
. looked fur in the loss of the grand French j 
army in thts frosts and snows of Russia, fol- j 
lowing. upon the heels of an event that po i 
human being could have thought possible, 
the burning of Moscow by the hands of 
Russians. To this cause, succeeded by the 
defection of Prussia, Austria, Bavaria, and 
Wirtemberg, aided by English subsidies, 
and by the skill of a Frenchman command¬ 
ing the Swedish and other troops, also aided 
by -an English subsidy; to these causes, 
purely physical; to numbers and to money, 
and not to any moral cause; not to any 
thing proceeding from the minds of the 
people of Europe,, we must look for the 
change in the situation of the sovereigns of 
the Continent. By principles at first, and 
by force afterwards,. France extended her 
influence, and her dominion. By force, 
alone shebasbeendriven back. Whether 
ohc be again'to advance is a questionnot 
£6).quite decided, notwithstanding Mr. 
-Canning so loudly proclaims. *< the-tamrft. - 


“ alien or France and the rescuing of Eu- 
“ rope" as being completely finished. 
But, there is another question in a stale' of 
much less uncertainty: infmdy, whether, 
let the war end when and how it may, we, 
the people of this kingdom, will not And 
ourselves losers by Mr. Canning 

boasts, that, during the twenty years that 
he has been in parliament, he has been an 
[ advocate for the war. That is to say, 
from the first hour of the war to this day. 
-He, then observes, that, as an avow¬ 
ed advocate for the war, he was Chosen by 
his hearers to represent them. From this, 
in order to show how wise they were in 
choosing him, he proceeds to draw a con- 
trast between the situation of affairs then 
and the situation of affairs now, and to 
show how much our affairs have been im¬ 
proved by continuing the war.——This 
was unfair. He took the wrong periods as 
subjects of comparison. He, who had 
been, and who boasted of having been, an 
advocate for the war from the beginning of 
il to this hour, and who asserted that tile 
principles of the war had always been the 
same, should have gone back to that be¬ 
ginning, in order to make the contrast 
exhibit a proof of the soundness of his 
principles and the correctness of his fore¬ 
sight j in order to Shew, that his conduct 
was worthy of approbation, and hiaisClf 

worthy of confidence and support.- 

Instead of doing this, however, he skips 
over eighteen years out of the twenty , and 
begins liis contrast, in 1814, “ when,” to 
take his own words, “ two-thirds of the 
“ ports of the Continent weTe shut against 
“ you; when but one link, as it were, was 
“ wanting to bind that Continent in a 
“ circling chain of iron, which sliould ex- 
“ dude you from intercourse with the other 

“ nations of Europe.”-If there had 

been, in this assembly of 400 persons, but 
ope single man, endowed with common 
Spirit, to stop him, and to cry out to him: 

1 Not so fast! Go back to the outset of 
‘ your twenty years’ war; name to us the 
‘ port that was THEN closed against us in 
‘ any part of the world, France herstlf not 
‘ excepted, with whom we Carried 6n a cotfl- 
‘ metre more advantageous to England thsfo 
‘ any she ever knew: and, before you bottle 
‘ I® your period of 1812, tell us how mfctty 
‘ thousands of bankruptcies your war prb- 
* duped; how many hundreds of tfittiSahds 
‘ of people tt made paupers; hdW jtiariy 
‘Millions it-added to our anttud bnfjjbftS; 

‘ what rummaging it mrfe-aiappgtt our * 
‘ account hooks tb -get our intoates; fi&W 
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1 many* sfrtd What laws, btforer tttafehdWiii 

* abocrtKbel, sedition, *hd WesSOn, the 

* conflict Brought into tlie Staiiite Book 1 *, 

* how many millions your war atkfed tofbe 

* national debt; how it banished gold arid 

* silver from the land; awl how many of 

* our countrymen it caused- to perish rri 

* battle: tell us a little about »H this, arid 

* explain to us the meant, by which we 

* Were brought to the situation of 1813, 

* before you proceed to contrast the latter 

* period with the present.'-—df there had 
been but one single man, in this assembly 
of 400, to stand Up and stop him some¬ 
what in this way, I am of opinion, that 
the Orator, though not sparingly gifted 
in that quality, which is generally typified 
by one of the most obdurate and impene¬ 
trable of metals, would have stood aghast. 
True, the state of the country is bettor now 
than it was in 1813, or, at least, its war¬ 
like situation is better; but what is that to 
the question of good or evil as relating to 
the whole of the war, for which Mr. Cah* 
ning boasts that he has been an advocate? 
If a foolish, or wicked servant lose or 
squander a thousand pounds of mine on 
Monday, am I to applaud his adroitness or 
integrity, and think myself a lucky man; 
because he has restored to me ten of them 
on Saturday ? Yet this 1 most in consist¬ 
ency do, if I were to admit the justice of 
trying Mr. Canning's politics according to 
the principle and mode of reasoning which 
he has resorted to in this part of bis speech. 

--But this I cannot do. Nos I must go 

back to the state of my affairs on Monday; 
and then I shall find, that, though I am ten, 
pounds better than 1 Was on Friday, I am 
nine hundred and ninety worse than I was 
before I Was so unfortunate as to trust my 

servant with my bag.-However, I must 

confess, that, after going through ail the 
cobweb Work of (he former part- of the 
speech, followed by the last-noticed ship¬ 
ping contrast and empty boosting, my eye 
darted with eager expectation on the follow¬ 
ing passage, where, perceiving the words 
“ compensated” add “gained” in itaHo 
characters, “ Oh!" said I, to myself, 
“ here Is something Solid Coming at the 
“ closet" we are now going to see Whai 
“ we have gained by this War of SO years 
“ duration,’--i—Here,' you 400 gaping 
oafs! Take it in again. Swallow it down 
a second time, While my reader and I divert 
ourselves at the sight of your scramble tor 
these precious Mitts Can we regret 
«>* that we did mi tiedown arid die under 
M the Mferbgb of th* itaclemerit season? 


U Mr, Cannings Liverpool Speech. [i*2 

“ or did we WOt more wisely to hear up , 
** and read thtcfuwge ?—Gentlemen, I have 
“said that I should be ashamed, and in 
“ truth I should be so, lo use the language 
“ of exultation, if ft were the language of 
“ exultation 1 only; but thorn whohave suf- 
“ fetred groat privations have a right to 
“ know that they have not suffered diem in 
“ vain; they have earned a claim not 
“ inerely to consolation, but to something 
“ more. They are justly to be compensated 
“ for what (hey have undergone, or lost, or 
“ hazarded, by a contemplation of what 
“ they have gained. We have gained, 
c< then, a rank and authority in Europe 
“ which for the life of the longest liver of 
“ those who now hear me, must place this 
“ country upon an eminence which no pro- 
“ Sable reverses carl skate. —We have 
<( gained, or rather we :have recovered, 
“ a splendour of military glory which 
“ places us by the side of the greatest mt- 
** litary nations in the world.—Twenty, 
“ nay ten years ago,- while there was not a 
“ British heart that did not beat with rap- 
“ litre at the exploits’ of our navy, there 
“ were few who Would not have been-con- 
“ tent to compromise for that reputation 
“ alone; to claim the sea 1 as exclusively our 
“province, and to allow France and the 
“ other Continental Powers to-contend for 
“ superiority by land;——Let Portugal, 
“ now led to the pursuit of her flying eon- 
“querors, let liberated Spain, let France 
“ herself, invaded in her turn by those 
“ whom she had over-run or menaced with 
“ invasion, attest the triumphs oj the Bri - 
“ iish army, and the equality of her tnili- 
“ tary with her naval fame.- - --I do not 
“ say that these are considerations with a 
“ view to which the contest, if otherwise 
“ terminable, ought to have been purposely 
“ protracted: but, I say, that upon the 
“ retrospect, we have good reason to re- 
“ jaice that the contest was not closed in- 
“gloriously and insecurely:—when the 
“ Tatter events of it have been such as have 
“ established our security by our glory, I 
“say we -have reason to rejoicethat 
“ during the period when the continent was 
“ prostrate before -Franet, that especially 
“ during the pOffod- When the continental 
“ system Was in'force, We did not shrink 
“ from the struggle,' thatwfe did not make 
“ peat* for present and- momentary ewe, 
“Uotniiidful dPtheperttHmem safety and- 
“ greatness of this-eouritry, that we did- 
“Writ kave unsolved tt»e momentous' 
“qfcestfons -WMktr this country could, 
“ maintain itsdf unaided and xtlone ; or 
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“ with the continent divided, or with the 
“ continent combined against it; whether, 
“ when the wrath of the tyrant of the Eu- 
“ ropean world was kindled against us with 
“ seven-fold fury, we could or could not 
41 walk unarmed and unfettered through 

“ the flames.-These questions, Gen- 

“ tlemen, therefore have been solved b.y 
‘‘ our perseverance under difficulties and 
“ discouragements which, when related in 
“ history, will appal our posterity more 
“ than the actual suffering of them has 
“ appalled ourselves.” 

So then, wholly and exclusively of 
military glory, military reputation l And 
there we stop. This sort of language might 
have had some sense in it, if addressed to 
the army; if addressed to military men; 
if addressed to those who have no other ob¬ 
ject than that of the credit and prolit of the 
lighting trade in view. But with what 
sense could it be addressed to an assembly 
of merchants, aud dealers, and handicrafts 
men, who could have not the smallest pre- 
tensions, personally, to any share of this 

sort,of gain*-But, to this acquisition 

is, it seems, to be added, a knowledge, 
or, at least, a confidence which we have 
acquired by the war, that we are able to 
defend our country; that we have, within 
ourselves, the means and the courage,,to 
ensure us against being conquered by foreign 

nations.-Was this, then, doubled before 

the war? Was it ever, before the war, 
a question with us, whether England was 
able to defend herself against ■ France ? 
The gentlepuu says, that that question is 
now decided- As if the question was ever 
entertained before this unhappy war began. 

-- Aow, says be, our soldiers have a re¬ 

putation equal to our sailors. And when 
had they it not ? When were we disposed 
to yield, in this .respect, to the French, or 
any other nation ? It is notorious, that, 
before this war began , it was an opinion 
grown into a vulgar maxim, that one Eng¬ 
lish soldier was equal to. three French sol¬ 
diers. 1 grant, that the opinion was erro¬ 
neous, and the maxim that of the vulgar, 
imposed upon by crafty men. But, it is 
undeniable, that the opinion was generally 
entertained, that the. maxim was on every 
one's lips; and, it is equally undeniable, 
that, by the events of this war; by our 
numerous retreats before-French armies; by 
the occurrences at the Helder, at Dunkirk, 
at Corunna, - and. in divers other quarters, 
this flattering opinion of, our superior 
prowess, this maxim so well calculated to 
excite a fediog of contempt towards our 


enemy, have been entirely put out of vogue; 
and, according to Mr. Canning, they have 
been replaced by an opinion, founded on 
proof, that our soldiers are as good as those 
of France; and, that we need not fear their 
power to invade and conquer our country. 
A mighty gain indeed 1 A very great ob¬ 
ject to be obtained by twenty years of war I 

•-The drift of Mr. Canning, in this 

part of his speech, is, however, in great 
part, to give Lord tVetlinglon the merit of 
having effected this glorious change, so ad¬ 
vantageous to our reputation, and so power¬ 
ful in its effects as to our future security; 

I for, in another paragraph of the speech, he 
says, that, after the peace, the meanest Eng¬ 
lishman, walking the streets of Paris, will 
he pointed out as a member of that nation 
which has humbled France: will be pointed 
out as the “compatriot of Wellington." 

—Now, in the first place, France is not 
yet humbled. It is not yet, and, of course, 
it was not, three weeks ago, time to sell the 
Lion’s skin. And, in the next place, ii 
France be finally humbled, will it have 
beeu by England ? Will no other nation 
have had a hand in the work? If she be 
humbled, will it not have been by the joint 
eflbrts of all the other nations of Europe? 

-And, suppose that an Englishman 

were to be looked upon in the light that 
Mr. Canning says he would. Is it any 
thing new to the world for Englishmen to 
be thought highly of as soldiers ? Just as if 
Englishmen were nothing in the field before 
this war ; as if Englishmen never set a hos¬ 
tile foot in France till led by this ■ Lord 
.Wellington 1 As if we ought to forget all 
about the battles of Poictiers, Cressy, Agio- 
Court, and many others. Lord Wellington 
has barely entered France; he is not out of 
it yet; bis campaigns have yet, by their 
result, to show whether it be likely that 
Frenchmen will, with fear and trembling, 
look at his compatriots. But, taking his 
feats, as they now are, what has he done? 
Why, with two nations of 13. millions of 
people on bis side, aud with an army that 
has costus about CO millions a year, he has, 
at the end of four years, 1 so far got the bet¬ 
ter of a mere detachment of the forces of 
France, as to just poke his nose into the 
French territory. And. this is to cover us 
with glory, is it? This is an acquisi¬ 
tion of military glory to England, with 
g $0 years’ war, and 600 mfllions of 
debt, besides six hundred millions more of 
taxes ? Why, Mr. Canning, did we want 
all this war ami expenditure to prove that 
Englishmen were capable, under such fir- 
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cumsiances, to poke tftcir noses into France, 
when history told slue world before, that 
Englishmen bad conquered ail France} that 
they actually lield possession of a consider¬ 
able part of France for centuries ; that so* 
late as the reign of Queen Mary, Calais was 
an English town; tiiat so late q? only 140 
years ago Dunkirk was aa English town. 
And, did we, after the battles of 'Marlbo¬ 
rough and Wolfe; did we, indeed, want 
the war; this long, expensive, aud bloody 
war, to establish the fact, that Englishmen 
were able to meet Frenchmen in the field. 
—-But, Mr. Canning; you talk of the 
honour and glory that we have gained. 
You have overlooked a little item of this 
sort which we have lost. Amongst the titles 
ol our king, before this war , was that of 
KING OF FRANCE. He was, before 
this war, “ King of Great Britain, France , 
aud Ireland,. &c. See.” France is now ex¬ 
punged lroiu his title; a title won by 
Englishmen lighting in France. It had 
nothing real in it. Our king was not, in 
fact, king .of France. No; nor was, nor 
is he, Dejaider of the Faith of the Romish 
Communion, as Henry VIII. was styled by 
the Pope. But, the former, like the lat¬ 
ter, made part of his honorary appellations.- 
He was not in reality King of France in 
1801, when that part of his title was given 
up; hut, he was in 1801, and he is now, 
as much, Kiug of France as he was before 
your 20 years’ war; and, why has the 
title been yielded up since the war ? I ask 
you WHY? I have heard it said, that 
the king gave it up, because it was become 
a disgrace to be Icing of suck a people ! 
Upon this principle, if they should return 
to allegiance to the Bourbons,* the title may 

be revived. -No, no, Mr, Canning, 

that day is gone by. That title will,never 
be resumed. When 1 was a child my fa¬ 
ttier had to explain to me why our king was 
called King of France ; aud, in so doing, 
he had to . relate to me the victorious wars 
oi our English ancestors. You and I, Sir, 
are jtaved that trouble. All tbe old gui¬ 
neas are gone {another happy effect of your 
war); the old crowds, half crowns, and 
shilliugs have followed the same course; 
our copper coin is new; so that the great, 
widc-spteadbig, ever-present record ot the 
gallant achievements of our forefathers are 
all vanished* Your children and mine 
have nothing to tempt them to ask os any 
questions upon that which is now, in spite' 
of all your boasting, a very painful subject. 
— -;1 could here, entering upon matter ■ 
Nt»r suited to your audience, show how 


enormous the losses of this nation has been 
from the war; 1 could draw a comparison 
between the state of the country in 1792 
and 1814, as to its Debts, its Taxes, its 
Currency, its Paupers, its Laws, its Li¬ 
berties, and its Prospects* which, I think, 
would wring the heart of every real lover 
of England. But, cotifinmg myself to your 
own topic, to your own view of the matter; 
taking you upon that ground, which you 
yourself have selected, and upon which to 
stand and crow in fancied security, with 
eyes half shut and plumes expanded; taking 
you here, I show, I flatter myself, that 
your promises are false, and that your con¬ 
clusions are false," even supposing your pre¬ 
mises true.——It only remains for me to 
apologize to the reader for having, as I 
fear, put his patience to too severe a test. 
But, the poison was so artfully mixed up and 
kneaded together, that it required time to 
analyse it and to furnish, as I hope I have, 
an appropriate antidote*—I may deceive 
myself in the utility of this antidote, but, 
in case others, who have the means, may 
be desirous of giving it circulation, a few 
Numbers extraordinary have been printed 
this week, in order to Afford them an op¬ 
portunity of so doing. 

Rowland Hill and the Devil.- 

The former of these, in imitation of Mr. 
Canning, has, I perceive,- been figuring in 
a Tavern Speech upon the subject of po¬ 
litics.——I intend paying my respects to 
him next week, ana to inquire into the 
justice of his charge against the Prince iff 
Darkness, 

Tub Emperor Napoleon and his Armt. 

-So it has come to this at last—Buona- 

partd—the beaten, the cowardly Buona¬ 
parte s the man whose fate was, only the 
other day, “ in the bands iff his enemies;” 
who “ bear-like must fight his course;” 
and whose speedy downfall Was pointed at 
by M -the finger ofCProvidence.” This 
man, who was universalfy hated', and the 
terror of all his subjects, has, notwithstand¬ 
ing all this, been able' to raise and dtscip- 
line a numerous army, and to march at their 
bead against the enemies of Frame. ■ Can 
it, then, be believed that Napoleon had 
u fallen to rise no morethat all French¬ 
men were disaffected with his govern¬ 
ment; or that, irotuthe most consummate 
general hud politician hi- Europe, he had, 
all at mice, become the weakest and most* 
contemptible of n&n ? Can it he supposed, 
for a moment, that, after having exhausted 
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France of men, of money, and of ail its estimated rauchbelow i million of soldiers, 
resources, he would have been able, and The Morning Chronicle published a.letter 
that in a few months only, to collect and. the other day received from Paris, as 
equip an army more formidable in, point of genuine* ita which the army of Napoleon is 
numbers than ail the armies of Europe put said to amount to 600,000 met], and in 
together? It is impossible to entertain which a variety of other circumstances are 
such an idea, and at the same time u> give stated, all tepding to shew that his cause is 
credit to the tales with which the people any thing hut desperate. The publication 
.of this country are every day fed, by a of this letter has put the Courier man intoa 

hired and prostituted press.-1 never terrible rage j it has lacerated.hisJinc feelings 

entertained, nor expressed a doubt, as to. so much, that.nothing will satisfy him but 
Buonaparte being again able to meet the proscription of ail who.dare even to re- 
his enemies in the field, because 1 never reive letters from au enemy’s country,—But 
believed that France was exhausted, nor. that toy, readers may judge for themselves 
could 1 at any time discover the least as to the facts of the case, I shall here give . 
symptom to justify a suspicion that his the letter as it appeared in the Morning 
subjects were unwilling to support him. Chronicle , and then subjoin to it the re- 
Npt even a single soldier had deserted his marks of the Courier : The letter was 
standard, nor did a sol itary cockade appear ushered in by this, paragraph: —“ The fol- 
in any part of France, indicative of a disp.o- “lowing letter, from the French capital, 
sition on the pan of auy one to revolt against “ reached our hands yesterday. Some of 
him. It will be recollected, that, at the “ the statements it contains are probably 
lime Napoleon was in Germany, and heard “ overcharged, or exaggerated, or may be 
of the defection of the Bavarians, a con* “ erroneous; but we give them as we re- 
scription of 280,000 additional troops were “ ceived them. We can assure our readers 
voted him by the Senate. After his return “ that it is a genuine teller. ” 
to Paris, a new levy of 300,000 was called “ /fan's, Jan. 25.—I have just now re* 
for. It was this last which appallcd the turned from seeing die Emperor dcpaa, 
Allies, and gave occasion to their declaration and all classes express their good wishes to 
to the French people issued from Frankfort, him with a vehemence which baffles all 
If to these levies are added 1.00,000 more, description. . The Empress is 'appointed 
which, it is admitted, returned to France Regent, and has. undertaken her duties with 
with the Emperor, after the battle of JLeip- the solemnity of an oath. Your English 
sic, this will give an aggregate of 680,000; Editors conjecture that Napoleon has lost 
and when the armies under Soult, Suchet, all his time in inactivity, but in this they 
and the numerous garrisons occupying the are grievously mistaken, and in their »pi- 
diflerent stations in France, are included, nions of the weakness and inefficiency of 
it will be seen, that the armed Force which his armies.—Precisely the contrary is the 
Napoleon has at present under his con- fact, and the greatest care has been taken 
trol, cannot be far short of a million of to.keep secret the situation andextent of his 
men. . This is no vague speculation. It is forces. Europe will be astonished that 
founded on facts, which even the enemies France, under , her apparent supinewess, 
of Buonaparte know to be true, though should have profited ,by every expedient to 
they find their account in misleading the augment her strength, so as. to have raised 
public respecting them. But what, more an army of 600,000 men, perfectly equip* 
than any thing,else, shows the insolent and ped, and ready to take the field.—The 
despotic disposition alt those who regulate; Cavalry .is the. weakest, and yet it is 25,000 
the press of this country, is the censure in number, disciplined under Generals 
which they are ready on all occasions to pro-. jPagol and Bordesalt, .to whom the Emperor 
nounce on any attempt tpput forth the has.condescended to give his thanks, and 
truth—to unveil their political deception, has otherwise rewarded them for their, 
and to lay before the public a. fair jee- great exertions.——jThe artillery is.perfect- ■ 
presentation of facts. 4 most flagrant lyresloced,. and is in-the highest cundiuon 
and barefaced Instance of this kind has as to every . branch >of that serviced —— 
just occurred in the, Gamier newspaper, The recruiting has been especially ac- 
which I consider it my duty to expose,, five in the Emperor's, own army.—Your 
because it fully lays open the base ana ua-, Congreve, rockets have put the chemists 
principled views qf these political cbarla* and artists on the alert, and their ingenuity 
taps.. I have stated, that the armies .of has produced a singularly destructive com* 
ijrapcecannot, upon a fair calculation, be pound; and agrealquantity of these devil’s 
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shot* have been daily prepared to be sent Here ends the letter; and if I am to 
to the army; The chief engineer in. this be allowed to judge from the last Paris 
business has been created a nobleman for papers, and from the previous facts which 
his discovery, and" a large pension-his been I have stated, and which are within the 

assigned him by the Emperor.-'-H-ow reach of every man who chooses to seek 

terrible an effusion of German Wood will after them, it appears to me that this 
this invention occasion 1——The Emperor’s writer, from Paris has neither-overcharged 
own army consists of at least 380,000 men, nor exaggerated his statements. Now for 

and these are to be marched against Prince the Viperation of the Courier. -“ This 

Sqhwartzenberg, with whom Napoleon is “ is a kind of trash” says that immaculate 
particularly enraged.——The other-armies journal, “ with which the friends and ad- 
maimain their communication with that of “ mirers of Buonaparte console themselves, 
the Emperor, and will be commanded by “ and these are the statements of which an 
Marshals Victor, M'Donald, Augereau, “ English news-paper is made the vehicle. 

Marmont, aud Mortier.-The reserve, “ “ Some of the statements,” the Chronicle 

200,000 Strong, is at Meaux, Chalons, “ modestly obseryes, “ are probably over- 

Soissons, Troyes, and Arey sur Aube.- “ “ charged or exaggerated, or may be er- 

The towns and villages have shewn the ’*“ roneous." But it assures its readers 
greatestenergy,andeveryoneofsulUcientage “ that the letter is a genuine letter, a real 
and strength has entered the NatiooalGuard. “ boiia fide letter, which “ reached the 
About 50,000 remain here because the ““ Chronicle from the French capital yes - 
Emperor would not allow them to attend “ “ terday.” Look to it, myLuroSio- 
him.— — You may perhaps already be in- “ mouth ; if one letter can come, another 
formed that the Allies could not persuade a “may, and tins letter, absurd and foolish 
single French General into their interest, “ as it is, proves that the writer {whoever 
although large pecuniary rewards, and “ he be) is either a drivelling sycophant) 
other advantages, have been offered. Every “ or. a hired tool of Buonaparte's! How 
attempt to corrupt has been unsuccessful. “ comes such a letter into the hands of the 
The Duke of Dalmatia and Albufera have 15 Morning Chronicle? We request the 
communicated to the Emperor the proposals “ public attention to this point, because, 

made to them.-The Duke of Vicenza “ though we know that Buonaparte has re- 

lias actually taken his departure, to be pre- “ duced the French press to a slate of the 
sent as Plenipotentiary af the expected “ most base instrumentality in his atrocious 
Congress, but he was stopped in his way, “ designs, we see no good reason "why our 
because the Allies refused his passports. “ English news-papers should become the 
This circumstance has given the Emperor “ vehicles of his manufactures.—With all 
great offence, and he las solemnly sworn “ sincerity and fellow-feeling , we really 
that he will appoint no other Minister on “ advise the Chronicle to drop, in good 
that duty; and now that the gall has over- “time, its intercourse with its genuine 

flowed in such abundance on both aides, “ Parisian Correspondent."—-Now, 

we must expect in a short interval dreadful reader, what do you think of these senti- 
scenes; bloody battles must be fought, to roents, put forth by a writer who is inces- 
which the armies of the unfortunate Allies sandy dinning our ears about British liber- 
will be impelled by the famine’that must ty, about the liberty of the press, and who 

await them if they avoid the conflict.-- assures us that “ he knows Buonaparte has 

Magazines of wonderful extent are every “ reduced the French press to a state of the 
where provided to support the native artny, “most base instrumentality.” — This 
and the diligence is unremitting in this im-' hireling scribe tells us, that the Parisian 

portant .-department,--Paris is very letter is trash, is absurd and foolish, and 

qujel, although-the singular resolutions of that it'ls the product ionof * drivelling syep- 

the Directors.of the Bank produced a dis- phant. -Take care, Mr. Courier, what 

agreeable sensation. No evil otherwise you say about drivelling sycophants. Either 
has attended them; the wants ofthie armies you suppose that Lord Sidknouth■will Look 
were pressing, and the measure .was neces- toil; that he will, without delay, put a 

sary.-The Empress goes every where, stop tp this “ treasonable correspondence,' ’ 

in order to animate all classes of the people, or you do not. If you do, why do you call 
and she is assisted in this purpose by the the letter trash, absurd and foolish ? Do 
principal families, who are anxious to load you wish us to infer from this, that it is 
the army with presents, to conduce to the mere folly and absurdily which engages the 
comfort of the soldiery during the incle- attention of government, and that trash only 
mency of the season.*’ can-alarm them? Or if you do not be- 
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lieve this, how can you avoid the charge of 
being the most contemptible sycophant on 
earth, for endeavouring to attract the notice 
of ministers, and to excite an interest in 
the public mind, by raising a cry against a 
document which you say is the production 
of a driveller , is absurd, is foolish; in 
short, is nothing but trash * Was there 
ever such sycophancy practised? Was 
there ever such drivelling heard of? But how 
comes such a letter into the hands of the 
Morning Chronicle f In reply, I would 
ask the Courier , how they entue to the 
knowledge of many things which they an¬ 
nounce, and with which they are every 
day cramming the gaping multitude, as 
authentic intelligence of what is passing in 
Paris; of the state of the public mind in 
that city; nay, more, of Buonaparte’s pre-' 
cisc language in his conversations to his 
ministers and generals? How, I ask, can 
the Courier acquire a knowledge of these 
retended facts in any other way than that 
y which the Morning Chronicle received 
the above letter? The Courier must either 
have a correspondent at Paris to communi¬ 
cate these particulars, or all the stories 
with which it is filled about the Parisians 
being in a state of revolt, of all France 
being ripe for insurrection, and of every 
Frenchman panting to embrace the Bour¬ 
bons, are downright falsehoods. Rut 
the public attention is requested to this 
point. Very well. The public, it seems, 
are pot to be told the truth. This is letting 
out too much, Mr. Courier; for it is tell¬ 
ing us, in plain language, that the facts 
stated in the'letter published in the Chro¬ 
nicle, which you do not deuy to be true , 
ought to have been suppressed by the 
conductor of that paper. If (be letter 
which appeared in the Morning Chronicle 
should turn out to be false, and this will be 
ascertained beyond all controversy in a few 
days, it can do no other harm than impeach 
the veracity of the writer. If its statements 
prpve to be true, and Napoleon succeeds in 
driving the invaders of France beyond the 
Rhine, is it not right, is it not.proper, that 
the people of this country, who feel them¬ 
selves so deeply interested iu the matter, 
should be prepare di/efote hand for whatever 
may be the result?—Or are we to be told, 


that it is time enough to prepare the mind for 
an event, when that event actually happens. 

•We shall see by-and-by whether 
my Lord Sidmouth 11 looks to it” or not; 
but if he does, and if it is to be held a 
crime to publish authentic intelligence here, 
respecting the disposition of the forces of an 
enemy, I confess I do not see how any po¬ 
litical writer can calculate upon being in 
safety to take up the pen. I have much to 
say respecting the manner in which the 
foreign intelligence is published in this 
country; but I must delay this till another 
opportunity. 

Occurrences or the War. -The 

departure of Buonaparte from Paris, to take 
the command of the army destined to repel 
the invaders of France, is an event which 
will be attended with consequences of 
greater magnitude than any thing that has 
occurred during the war; perhaps of more 
importance than any thing recorded in tha 
history of nations. Napoleon left Paris on 
the 2.5th ult.; but it does not appear from 
the French papers to what point he meant 
to direct his attention. He was greeted 
with the loudest acclamations, and carried 
with him the fervent wishes of his people 
for success. 

By accounts from Lord Wellington we 
find that a division of the French army, 
under General D'Harispe, has compelled 
the Spanish General Mina to abandon his 
position, and “ to retire into the valley of 
44 the Aldudes.”—The Gazette, in which 
his Lordship’s dispatch appears, does not 
inform whether there was any one killed or 
wounded in the engagement. 

Dispatches from the American govern¬ 
ment announce, that it has been agreed to 
enter into negotiations of peace with this 
country, and that Gottenburgh has been 
named as the place of meeting for settling 
the terms; but there is to be no suspension 
for the present of hostilities. 

There has been some successful fighting 
on our part with the Americans. We 
have taken Fort Niagara by surprise, and, 
according to the American official details, 
our troops fell upon the enemy while they 
were mostly asleep, " and committed a 
most horrible slaughter.” 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

Rowland Hill and the Devil.- 

The attack, and, as it appears to me, wan¬ 
ton and unmanly attack, of the former of 
these upon the latter, I intended to notice 
last week; but was prevented by the unex¬ 
pected length of my Answer to Mr. Can¬ 
ning’s Liverpool Speech, which Answer, 
by the by, is almost wholly out of print, 
though an extraordinary number of it was 
printed. ■- * Before I proceed, however, to 
notice this attack itself, I ought to give 
some little account of the occasion, which 

gave rise to the attack.-It appears, from 

a report in the Times news-paper, that, on 
the 27th of last month, a meeting was held 
at the City of London Tavern, for the pur¬ 
pose of affording relief to the “ Sufferers in 

“ Germany.” -At this meeting, the 

speakers were, as it is reported in the 
Times, Mr. Henry Thornton, Mr. Ro¬ 
bert Thornton, Mr. Wilber force {for¬ 
merly member for Yorkshire , but now mem¬ 
ber for the nice little snug borough of 
Bramier^ of which a curious account may 
be seen in Mr. Oldfield’s history of Bo¬ 
roughs), Mr. Butterworth, the booksel¬ 
ler, member for Coventry, two or three | 
German Priests, Mr. Howard, a Quaker, 
and the “ Jkv. Rowland Hill,” our as¬ 
sailant of the Devil and Buonaparte.- 

In the speech of Mr. li. Thornton it was 
stated, that the distresses of the Germans 
had already , arrived at such a pitch, that, 
in some parts, famine and epidemical dis¬ 
eases had made their appearance, a fact 
well worthy of attention; lor, we had been 
made to believe before, that the Germans 
were rejoicing in their deliverance; but, 
ritar we are told, that famine, and even epi¬ 
demical-diseases have been the fruit of this 
precious deliverance; so that, if this new 
representation can be believed, we may also 
believe, that the poor Germans would have 
been better if they had not been delivered 

* at all.-Mr. Wilberforce (member for 

the snug borough of Bamber) is reported to 
have said, that we were bound to assist 
those, “ who had achieved our security at 
“ thei town expense , and for which they 
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“ had paid so high a price.” -Nowi 

reader, observe, that Mr. Canning told us, 
that it was we who had humbled France ; 
that we had proved to the world, that we 
were able to stand alone in a war, not only 
against France, but against all Europe com¬ 
bined. But, then, say you, Mr. Canning 
had a different object in view. lie wanted 
to inculcate the notion, that we had gained 
glory and reputation and conscious safety 
by the war; whereas Mr. Wilberforce 
wanted to get money for the German suf¬ 
ferers.-Be this as it may, both these 

tavern speech-makers cannot be right. If 
we are indebted for our safety to the Ger¬ 
mans and Russians, Mr. Canning’s asser¬ 
tions must be false; and, if Mr. Canning’s 
assertions be true, the Member for Bram- 

ber must have uttered a falsehood.-1 

must, however, take the liberty positively 
to deny the second proposition of Mr. Wil- 
berforce; namely, that the Germans have 
achieved our security at their own expense. 
They may have suffered severely in the 
work, which work, by the by, is not yet, I 
! fear, quite effected; but, it has cost us some 
few millions in taxes. We have paid the 
Cermkn sovereigns at a very handsome rate, 
and, we are so paying them at this moment. 
Taxes make misery and paupers; and, 
therefore, we have not only paid and are 
paying, but we have also suffered and are 
suffering from the same cause.-When¬ 

ever peace shall come; whenever the day of 
reckoning shall come, and that day is, may 
be, at no great distance, the Member for 
Bramber will find, that the people of Eng¬ 
land will see the consequence of the war, 
and that they will discover, that the wars 
in Germany have not been carried on wholly 

at the expense of the Germans,-Mr, 

Butterworth told the meeting, that he 
had received 2 or 300 letters from the dif¬ 
ferent places where money had already been 
distributed; and that, in spme of these let¬ 
ters, it was skid; “ Let ffoglatid syaipa-' 
“ thize with us; for we have suffered in 
“ her STEAD.” Whence it would ap¬ 
pear, that these Germans look upon them¬ 
selves as our deliverers, and not upon us as 
theli deliverers. These modest correspoo* 
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dents of Mr. Butterworth do not seem to 
think that vve have suffered any tiling at all. 
They seem to think, that our subsidies of 
so many millions have been nothing. They 
seem, in short, to think, that we ought to 
look upon ourselves as their debtors to an 
incalculable amount; and, I should not 
wonder if they were to threaten us'with let¬ 
ting the French loose upon us, if wc refused 

them indemnification.-At any rate, if 

Mr. Butlerworth speaks truth, as to the 
contents of his continental letters; and, 
who will suspect so ghostly a man ol utter¬ 
ing a deliberate falsehood : yet, if bespeaks 1 
truth, one thing is very certain, and that is, 1 
that the Germans believe what Napoleon 
has so often told them ; naintly, that they , 
were fighting the battles r>J England; that 
they were incurring misery and shedding i 
their blood merely to advance the power j 
and riches of England. These notions, if, 
Mr. Butlerworth speaks truth, have been ’ 
completely imbibed in Germany; for, as he 
says, his correspondents tell him, that they 
have suffered in our stead ; which has no 
other meaning than this: that, if they had \ 
not fought the French, we should have been j 
invaded and conquered, notwithstanding all , 
that Mr. Canning lias said about the result > 
(it is not kfiovvn yet) of the war having | 
proved to the world, that England is able 
alone to secure her own independence and 
her own greatness and prosperity.-Be¬ 

fore these gentlemen come forth again upon 
these subjects, it may be as well for them 
to have a preliminary select mteiiiig, a re¬ 
hearsal, in order to arrange their several 
pans, and settle upon the doctrines and ar¬ 
guments that each shall bring forward; for, 
as tlity may perceive, this dashing fur¬ 
nishes weapons for those, who arc inclined 
to dispute the points which they appear to 

have considered as indisputable.-Mr. 

Luke Howard, the Quaker, is reported to 
have said, that the Society of Friends, who 
reject baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
as being idolatrous, would “ join in the 
“ object of the Meeting, because its 
“ basis was Christian Compassion , upon 
“ which ground also he had accepted of the 
“ office o?assistant Secretary. He trusted,” 
he said, <( that they would feel and act like 
“ the good Samaritan, who said to the host 
“ of the wounded traveller ; take care of 

“him t»H I come again.”-Mr. Luke 

Howard's-** basis” is wholly different from 
that of the object of the meeting, which 
wa$ to give money to the Germans, because 
they had aided us by fighting; and, what¬ 
ever juay be the arguments by which the 


I Quakers have been persuaded, that this 
[ money is not given for warlike purposes , 
those arguments will, at bottom, be found 

to be Fallacious.-The case of the good 

Samaritan, with all due deference to one 
who professes to be moved by the unerring 
Spirit, is not a case in point. The poor 
man, who had fallen amongst thieves, had 
not got his wounds in FIGHTING for the 
good Samaritan, as the Germans have in 
fighting for England. The good Samari¬ 
tan (who, by the by, was no Christian) 
poured in his oil and wine from a motive 
of tfie most pure and disinterested benevo¬ 
lence. He did not say: “I see, friend, 
“ that thou art wounded in fighting for 
“ my safety. I will, therefore, do my 
“ best to heal thy wounds,” leaving it to 1 
be inferred, of course, that, the wounded 
man, if need was, might, perhaps, be 
able to fight another round in his service. 
No: the good Samaritan, who was no 
Christian, and even belonged to a set of 
people thought to be reprobates, did not 
stop to ask, in whose service the wounds 
had been received; but, seeing a wounded 
and suffering fellow-creature, be set about 

relieving him at once.-If Mr. Luke 

Howard’s motives were those of pure 
Christian compassion, wholly unconnected 
i with all ideas of self-interest and security, 

; why did it never occur to him to make 
; some effort to assist in relieving the people 
of France, who, if we have been told truth, 
i have, for many years past, been suffering 
miseries of all sorts in the most supreme 
: degree? But, Mr. Howard, have we no 
sufferers at home ? The very day on which 
this meeting was held, the news-papers 
! told us, that there were in the parish of 
: St. Giles’s alone, six thousand poor creatures 
actually in a state of starvation. Have they 
! been relieved? No: unless the humane 
| man who pleaded their cause with the pub- 
| lie lias stated falsehoods, which I do not 
l believe. Why need vve send money to 
Germany, upon the pure basis of Christian 
compassion, while these and hundreds of 
thousands of others of our own countrv 
people are suffering so severely as they are? 
Here is quite field enough for all our com¬ 
passion. We wantyio hunting abroad for 
miserable objects; unless we connect the 
feeling of selj-inleresl with the act; unless 
we give the money as a reward for having 
fought in our service and for our security, 
as Mr. Wilbcrforce states it; and, if that 
be the basis of the gift, what becomes of 
the religious principles and of the pro¬ 
fessed motives of Mr. Luke Howard ?-‘ 
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I -am truly sorry to have been compelled to 
make these remarks upon the speech of 
Mr. Howard. My recollection of the ex¬ 
cellent qualities of the Quakers, in Penn¬ 
sylvania; my long observation, and, in¬ 
deed, experience, of iheir real benevolence, 
their integrity, and their good sense, always 
wakes me deeply regret to see any med¬ 
dling and vain persons amongst them mak¬ 
ing the Society a tool in the hands of de¬ 
signing politicians.-But, I feel myself 

disposed to exercise much less forbearance 
towards the personage, whose name stands 
lirst in the title to this article, and whose 
speech, upon this occasion, exhibits, I 
think, as complete a specimen, in a small 
compass, of egotism, vanity, folly, false¬ 
hood, and impudence, as 1 have ever met 

with in the whole course of niy life.- 

To do it justice, I must iirst insert it, word 
lor word, as 1 find it reported in the news¬ 
paper above-mentioned, thus:-“ The 


“ Rev. Rowland Hill was ol opinion, that 
“ the sword had never been taken up in a 
*' wore necessary cause, than against that 
“ wanton cruelty, by which mankind had 
“ been harassed for the last 20 years. It 
“ might even be termed a righteous cause. 
“ but for the battle of Leipsic, instead of 
“ 10 per cent, we must have paid 20. He 
“ had a worthy nephew , equally distin- 
** guished for humanity and courage, who 
“ was now lighting for an insulted nation, 
“ and against a kidnapping of royalty. 
“ which must have been suggested to £uo- 
“ napaili by the devil himself. — (Loudap- 
‘ plause.J Buonaparte might now squeak 
“ for mercy as much as he pleased; but he 
“ had shewn none himself when he had 
“ the power. His nephew had received a 
“ sword, worth a hundred guineas, from 
“ the City of London, and he trusted they 
“ would give another hundred guineas to 
“ the present fund. The Quakers, as they 
“ were called, gave no money to kill, but 
“ were always ready to give money to cure 
“ (applauseJ. He thought that in every 
“ episcopal diocese, the Dean and Chapter 
“ should be called upon to as^st the fund; 
“ and were he as high, in the church as his 
“ nephew was in the army, he would set 
“ the example. As it was, he hoped they 
** would soon hear something from Surrey 
“ chapel: for, 

“ No woe shontd reach the ear, 

“ That did not also touch the heart.” 

“ The Rev. Gentleman concluded by raov- 
“ ing, * that all the corporate bodies be 
4> invited to give their assistance to the 


“ funds of the meeting.’ The motion wav 
“ seconded by Mr. Brunnmark and carried 

“ unanimously.”-Reader, you may not, 

if you live at a distance from London, know . 
who and what this person is.—He is, and 
has been ever since I was a boy, a preacher 
at a meeting-house on the Surrey side of 
the River Thames, at London. He has 
long been famed for those sort of harangues, 
called sermons, which seldom fail to draw 
together great crowds of the lowest and 
most ignorant of the people, with whom a 
bellowing voice and distortion of attitude 
do usually more than make up for the ab¬ 
sence of reason and sense.-One might, 

however, have expected from a person, 
with whose denunciations against pride and 
vanity the walls of his meeting-house (he 
calls it a chapel J are continually ringing; 
from a man who, in his “ sermons,” has 
no mercy upon the showy gowns and caps 
of the poor girls who arc amongst his hear¬ 
ers : Irons such a man, from" <me ol the 
elect, from a vessel set apart unto holiness; 
one might have expected to hear no boast - 
trigs of any sort, and mote especially of that 

tnostdisgustingofall the sorts; namely, about 

one’s family blood. Fielding, in speaking 
of a man’s beating his wife, after repro¬ 
bating the act, generally, in very strong 
terms, does, I recollect, observe, that lie 
thinks the medicine of a reasonable switch 
may be justly and beneficially used in cases 
where high blood breaks out in the wife. 

I do not recommend a similar remedy in 
the present case; but, I put it to the read¬ 
er, whether it was becoming in any man, 
much less in a man putting in claims to 
superiority as a teacher of humility , to take 
such an opportunity of dragging out neck 
and heels, the fact, that he was Ihe uncle 
of General Hill; and, in a speech of only 
eight sentences, to contrive to bring out this 

fact three several times? -What had 

this fact to do with the subject before the 
meeting, which related to the raising of mo¬ 
ney for the German sufferers ? First, he told 
his hearers, that he had “a worthy Nephew, 

“ equally distinguished for humanity and 
“ courage, who was now righting for an in- 
“ suited nation.” Without disputing the 
facts with him (for ! do not know that they 
are, or are not, disputable) what had they 
to do with the object of the meeting ? The 
Nephew had nothing to do with the money 
to be given to the German sufferers; he 
was not even in Germany; his example, 
or his authority, was not cited; his name 
was not wanted fur any purpose of illus¬ 
tration. Why, therefore, drag the no#- 
G 2 
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Generat in, unless from a motive of the 

most consummate vanity?-Next, this 

chosen vessel has to propose that the City 
of London shall be invited to give some¬ 
thing to the fund; and one cannot help ad¬ 
miring the ingenuity with which he here 
brings the poor Nephew again upon the 
scene. The City of London, says he, 

“ gave my Nephew a sword worth a hundred 
“guineas, and I trust they will give an- 
* 1 other hundred guineas to the presentfund,” 

A man with any seuscof modesty, if he had 
wanted an example to refer to, would have 
cited some instance where the City had 
given a hundred guineas for charitable pur¬ 
poses; but who, besides this teacher of 
humility would have thought of thus bring¬ 
ing his Nephew upon the scene a second 
time, in order to convince his hearers, that 
the City ought to relieve the sufferers in 
Germany, because they had given a sword 

to an English general?-But, even this 

was not enough. The select vessel has to 
recommend to the Established Church to 
bleed freely upon this occasion. Accord¬ 
ing to his account, the Devil is a very art¬ 
ful personage; but, I think, it would have 
puzzled the Devil himself to find out a way 
of hooking in the Nephew here too along 
with the Church. Yet Rowland Hill does 
it, and thus: the Church, says he, ought 
to be called upon to assist the fund ; “ and” 
(now, watch him!), “ if I were as high 
“ in the Church as my Nephew is in the 

army , I would set the example.”- 

Now, reader, can you form an idea of 
egotism and vanity more barefaced, more 
disgusting than this? Can you conceive 
how a man could find face sufficient to 
utter these passages, upon such an occasion, 
and amongst-an assembly of persons, who 
might reasonably be supposed to be toler¬ 
able good judges of what they heard 
spoken ? It has often been remarked, that, 
in point of front , men of this description 

surpass all the rest of the world.-But, 

though the Reverend Gentleman's repeated 
mention of his Nephew was certainly ex¬ 
tremely disgusting, it was not altogether 
thrown away upon me; for, I always 
thought, from the language and manner of 
this person, whom I remember to have 
heard holding forth some years ago, that 
he had been one of the lowest median ics, 
or labourers. Indeed, till told of my 
error about two years ago, I thought that 
he was that famous coal-heaver , who made 
such a noise by bis preaching; but I then 
found, that that man’s name was Hunting - 
~don t or Hunlington, or something like it. 
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So that these expressions about his Nephew 
have, at any rate, given the world to un¬ 
derstand, that this great preacher of humi¬ 
lity has not sprung from the very dregs of 
the people; but, that he belongs to a 
family, who have been able to expend great 
sums of money, in the work of election at 
Shrewsbury .—We come now to the charge 
which Rowland prefers against the Devil. 
He says, that Napoleon, in his conduct 
towards the king, or, rather, kings, of 
Spain, must have acted “ at the suggestion 

“ of the Devil himself.” -Now, we 

might ask Rowland, in the first place, how 
lie could know this fact, unless lie had 
direct or indirect communication with the 
Devil; for, Napoleon could not give him 
the information without exposing Rowland 
to the charge of carrying on correspondence 
with the enemy. If he does not derive his 
information from the Devil, his assertion 
is made at hazard, and, for aught he knows, 

it may be wholly false.-Then, if it be 

mere guess work, we may ask him, why 
he supposes, that the Devil should have 
had so much power. He must, 1 think, 
say, that he believes the Devil to be more 
powerful than God, or that God approved 
of what the Devil did, in this instance; 
and, if Rowland adopt this latter opinion, 
with what justice, with what decency, with 
what face, can lie rail against Napoleon for 
the acts lie performed at the Devil's sug¬ 
gestion?-Leaving Rowland to answer 

this question at his leisure, let us proceed 
to put a few other questions to him, first 
observing, that there can be little reason to 
suppose, that the Devil, if he were at the 
elbow of Napoleon at Bayonne, the same 
personage has not followed him in all his 
actions, as well before as after that time. 
Was it, then, tfie Devil, who suggested 
to Napoleon the putting down of the Inqui¬ 
sition, and the turning out of the Monks and 
Friars? Will Rowland say, that It was 
the Devil, who inspired Napoleon with 
such indexible and efficient hostility to these 
two establishments of Christian Priests ? 
1 have heard Rowland bellowing most 
loudly against the Scarlet IVhore of Baby¬ 
lon, whose seat was the seven hills of 
Rome. I have heard hitn rave about the 
cup of her abominations, out of which the 
world had been made drunk. Weil,, was 
it, then, tire Devil, who suggested to Na¬ 
poleon to put down the Pope; to,destroy 
ins power; and to root out the Priests and 
the superstitions, by which the Pope was 
supported ? Was it the Devil, woo sug¬ 
gested to him the putting-down of tne 
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idolatry, as it was called, of the Church 
. of Rome ? Will Rowland assert the affir¬ 
mative of this? If he does, what becomes 
of all his railing against tfie Romish 
Church; and, yet, it appears to me, that 
he must assert this, or he must confess, that 
the Devil had nothing to do in the prompt¬ 
ing of Napoleon; for, to suppose, that he was 
prompted by him in some of his invasions 
and not in others, we must make the Devil 
a very whimsical being.—Rowland should 
observe, that the putting down of the 
cruel, the infernal Inquisition, in Spain, 
was not only the work of Napoleon, but it 
was a consequence of the very art of which 
Rowland particularly complains. I will 
not stop here to ask, what sort of kings 
those must be whom it was possible to kid¬ 
nap. I will not ask, whether it was very 
likely, that they should be the fittest per¬ 
sons to be at the head of the government of 
a great nation. These inquiries, though 
proper enough to be made, do not come 
within the scope of my present object. 
The Inquisition, that proverbially cruel 
and infernal instrument of tyranny over 
the bodies and consciences of men, was 
put down in consequence of the invasion 
of Spain by Najwleon, and of his putting 
a new sovereign on the throne. Now, 
could the Devil wish to see this bloody in¬ 
stitution destroyed ? And, if he could not, 
why are we to suppose, that it was he, 
who prompted Napoleon to the act which 
was the cause of it; and, if we were to 
suppose, that the Devil really was zealous 
for the destruction of the lnquisitiou and of 
the power of the Monks, should we not be 
led to doubt, whether the Devil be so very 
detestable a personage as we have been 
taught to believe him?—It was the Devil, 
too, I presume, who, in the opinion of 
Rowland, suggested to Napoleon to esta¬ 
blish by law, arid on the clearest ground 
and most firm basis, religious liberty in 
France and Italy; it was the Devil, who 
prompted him to lay the axe to the root of 
superstition; to leave all men free to 
worship God according to their several 
opinions; to make all religious sects per¬ 
fectly equal in the eye of the law; to abolish 
ail religious tests; to open all stations and 
.employments and honours to men of all 
religions, not excepting the Jews; to give, 
in short, to fifty millions of people , a perfect 
freedom in «11 matters relating to religion, 
and,thereby, doing all that it was possible for 
-the greatest potentate of the earth to do for 
-the success of religious truth.—--—It was 
ihe Devil, was it, Rowland, who prompted 
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Napoleon to do all this; who stood at his 
elbow and urged him ou and chuckled a* 
his success? It was the Devil, was it» 
who was at the bottom of this grand 
scheme? Come,Rowland, never hesitate, 
man ! Say, at once, that it was the Devil, 
and then you will at least, be consistent. 

— I'he Bourbon Proclamation [my A\- 
swek to which has been so much sought 
for) calls Napoleon an instrument in site 
hands of God. So, one calls him God's 
instrument, and the other calls him the 
Devil’s instrument ! If I were to venture, 
if I were to dare, to talk of the Deny' in 
this familiar, this vulgar, this grovelling 
strain; if I were presumptuous enough thus 
to trace the events of this earth to the 
maker of the Universe; if I were thus to 
pull down the Deity to the level of my own 
narrow conceptions, and to make him al¬ 
most a party iu the squabbles of men; if I 
were to do this, leaving out of view all the 
great scheme of intermediate causes, I 
should certainly say, that Napoleon, in giving 
perfect religious liberty, in unbinding the 
consciences of so many millions of people, 
before subject to the cruel persecutions of 
ecclesiastical power, was urged on by God 

and not by the Devil. -For many years 

past, we have heard of schemes lor the 
abolishing of tithes, which, by all sorts 
of people, have been represented as the 
greatest of nuisances and the heaviest of 
burdens. From Mr. Cuke, the most en¬ 
terprising and public-spirited agriculturist 
in the kingdom, and Mr. Arthur Young, 
the ‘most voluminous and very able writer 
upon the subject of agriculture, down to 
the lowest of the farmers, who, in the 
scale of being, are but one remove above 
the clods which they till, or, rather, leave 
untiiied, and which are the masters in the 
struggle. From the Lord to the artisan; 
all, yea the whole nation, have joined in 
this cry against tithes, as a nuisance, a bur¬ 
den, a grievance, a cause of impediments 
to the growing of corn, a source of want 

and of misery.'-1, who am called a 

great Jacobin, have never been able to 
see them in this light. But, if this 
be the proper light to view them in, was it 
the Devil; was it the Devil, Rowland, who 
suggested to Napoleon to drive the idea of 
tithes from his Code? I fancy, if you ask 
the opinion of fanners upon this subject, 
yon will find that they are disposed to be¬ 
lieve, that, in this instance, at least, he was 
surely inspired by God.—-It is true, that 
I could wish, as, doubtless, many persons 
in France wish, that more liberty existed 
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In France; f could wish the form of the 
government to be somewhat different from 
what U is, and, above jail things, I could 
wish to sec the people who pay taxes fully 
anti fairly represented in a legislative as¬ 
sembly, having the real, not the sham, 
hold of the purse-strings of the nation. 
But, even in this respect, I shall be very 
slow to blame Napoleon. It is rarely that 
we find wisdom in all things meeting in 
one man. Napoleon was bred a soldier; 
he has, from his infancy, been used to mili¬ 
tary discipline; his ideas must necessarily 
be too much those of a soldier; and, be¬ 
sides, we are to take into our view the state 
of ’France after that revolution, which the 
attacks upon her from without had rendered 
so bloody. When the government came 
into Napoleon's hands, the first wish of 
the people of France was safely for person 
and property. It was thought dangerous 
to attempt any new scheme of liberty. 
And, therefore, we ought nut so violently 
to censure Napoleon even upon this score; 
and, especially when we know, that those 
parts of his criminal Code, which are the 
most favourable to liberty, were chiefly of 
his own choosing. It is a fact, well known, 
and recorded in the speech of the person 
who proposed to the legislature the institu¬ 
tion of trial by jury , that France owes this 
ir, particular to the inflexible adherence of 

the Emperor himself. - Who, then, has 

a right to abuse him in the style which the 
Law prints of London daily employ ? They 
call him “ the tyrant ,” not only as if he 
were taken for granted to be one; but as if 
he was the only one in the whole world. 
Mr. Canning so called him; but he did not 
attempt to establish the justice of that hate¬ 
ful appellation; lie attempted to cite no in¬ 
stances of the tyranny of which he spoke. 
In short, like Rowland, Mr. Canning was a 
calumniator of a sovereign, of whose con¬ 
duct be was ignorant, or whose actions and 

character he wished to misrepresent- 

I shall here take; my leave of Rowland, with 
advising him to confine his attacks upon 
Napoleon and the Devil to his preachings, 
and then he will be in no danger of spread¬ 
ing the knowledge of his ignorance and 
malignity beyond the walls of his Meeting- 
House. 

Mr. Mant and. Captain Campbell. 
•—Since my last article upon this subject, 
to which the leader will please to refer, in 
page 149-of the present volume, I have seen 
some authentic documents on the other side; 
that is to say, in favour of Captain Camp¬ 


bell and against Mr. Mant.——Before I 
notice these, I will state Mr. Mant’s charge 

against Capt. Campbell.-It is this, that 

Captain Campbell, the commander of an 
English squadron, stationed inthe Adriatic, 
did cause vessels of neutrals as well as of 
enemies to be stopped; and that, instead 
of sending them to Malta for trials as 
prizes, agreeably to the law and his orders, 
took money from the Captains and Owners, 

and then let the vessels go their way. -.— 

This is the substance of the charge; and a 
very heavy charge it is. In short, the act 
here described, is an act of neither more 
nor less than piracy upon a grand scale. 
Mr. Marit says, that he was the person ap¬ 
pointed to stay on shore to negociate these 
ransoms , and to receive the money, and 
that thus it was he became acquainted with 

ttie facts.-This is a matter in which the 

interest and honour of the country are deep¬ 
ly concerned, and, I am, therefore, very 
glad to be able to state, that, from authen¬ 
tic documents, which I have now seen, I 
am convinced it is wholly unfounded. The 
case is one which would admit of misrepre¬ 
sentation, as, indeed, what case will not; 
but, after having examined the documents, 
to which I allude, with great care, I state 
it as my perfect conviction, that the charge 
against Captain Campbell is totally desti¬ 
tute of foundation.-1 wish I could 

give the same opinion as to the charge, 
which Mr. Mant says has been made 
against him. -It was this; that, hav¬ 

ing been sent on shore by his Captain 
to manage the affairs of the prizes, he, Mr. 
Mant, look money for himself, in an unfair 

way.-1 said, in my last, that, as far 

as I could judge from hearing one side, 
Mr. Mant had exculpated himself from this 
charge, I have now, not heard, but seen , 
the other side. I need not dwelt long upon 
the subject. It is a painful one, especially 
when I reflect on the respectable connexions 

of Mr. Mant.-1 have seen an original 

document, regularly attested before legal 
authorities, showing that Mr. Mant re¬ 
ceived 200 dollars “ TO CAUSE ME," 
says the person who makes tbe declaration, 
“ TO HAVE ON ADVANTAGEOUS 
“TERMS THE GOODS I BOUGHT 
“ OF HIM.” These were prize-goods, 
which Mr. Mant sold for the benefit of the 
Captain and crew of the ship to which he 
belonged.-Another docu m ent is a pass¬ 

port to permit a vessel to proceed with a 
cargo of corn , signed by Captain Camp¬ 
bell. But, after the signature, and with¬ 
out the Captain’s knowledge, Mr, Mant 
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interlines, or rather adds, in other ink, 
the words “ and to return with merchan- 
“ dise." The master of the vessel, fear¬ 
ing that the interlined words would carry a 
suspicious appearance, went to Captain 
Campbell and asked him for a fresh pass¬ 
port, telling him that he had paid Mr. 
Mant 300 dollars for the part interlined. 
It was wholly unlawful for Captain Camp¬ 
bell to grant any passport “ to return with 
“ merchandise and he therefore refused 
it.-Mr. Mant, when the master re¬ 

turned to him, drew up a paper, which 1 
have seen in his own hand writing, for the 
master to sign, declaring that he, the 
master, had not paid Mr. Mant any money 
for the interlineation. This paper was not 
signed, but was carried unsigned to Gapt, 
Campbell; and, another document, clothed 
with all legal forms, proves that a third 
person was present, when Mr. Mant offer¬ 
ed the master of the vessel to return him 
the 300 dollars , ir he would sign the above- 
mentioned paper, declaring that he had 
never paid him, and never said that he paid 
him those very 300 dollars, which were, 

on such condition, to be returned.- 

This was quite enough for me, and I dare 
say, that it will be quite enough for the 
public, as to the charge of Captain Camp¬ 
bell against Mr. Mant.-The legality or 

illegality of the disposing of prizes without 
sending them in for trial, and of making 
compromises of the kind stated by Mr. 
Mant, in charge against his Captain, is 
wholly another question. As I have said 
before, I am convinced that Captain Camp¬ 
bell did nothing unlawful; or, at least, 
that he did not depart from the real spirit 
of his orders and the law. And, I think, 
that if he had not been conscious of having 
done nothing unlawful, he never would 
have proceeded to such extremities against 
Mr. Mant, who was master of all the proofs 
against him. It is not usual for a man to 
excite the rage of one who has him so much 

in his power.-Besides, if there had 

been any deviation from the law in these 
prize transactions, Mr. Mant, as the vo¬ 
luntary agent, must have taken his full 
share of the guilt; and, the most awkward 
circumstance of all, for him, is, that we 
do not hear of any complaint of his upon 
this score, until after the Captain has 
caused him to be displaced, and has repre¬ 
sented his conduct to the Transport Board; 
which, 1 repeat it, the Captain never 
would hate done, if he had been at all ap¬ 
prehensive that Mr. Mant could give in- 
munition of any great account against him. 


-1 have only to add, that, if Mr. Mant 

finds his situation worse on account of this 
article, the misfortune is wholly to be at¬ 
tributed to himself. 

Public Feeling. -1 have inserted x 

letter below upon this subject, which I 
think not undeserving the notice of my 

readers.-1 am glad to find that there are 

some individuals who entertain hopes, that 
the public mind may yet be roused from the 
lethargy with which all classes of society 
seem to be seized; but I never was very 
sanguine that any exertions of mine could 
overcome this sottish disposition. The 
writer of the letter to which I allude thinks 
he discovers symptoms of “returning rca- 
“ son” among the multitude, in the fluc¬ 
tuation o( the stock exchange; in the bold¬ 
ness of the public preis; and in the present 
state of the contest in the field. It is true, 
that the fluctuation of the slock exchange 
has been regarded as the barometer of pub¬ 
lic feeling; but I question much whether 
this feeling ever went deeper than the bot¬ 
tom of a man’s pocket. At present, it evi¬ 
dently has no other effect upon the holders 
of stock, than to set them about contriving 
schemes to raise the funds when they are 
low, or to keep them from falling when 
they have reached a desirable pitch. I ne¬ 
ver yet was able to find a single stock-job¬ 
ber, who was led from contemplating the 
rise or the fall of stock, to view with at¬ 
tention the ruinous state of the country, to 
turn his mind seriously to what the much 
talked of deliverance of Europe is likely to 
lead to; or to inquire what was the amount 
of the national debt, at what rate it was 
accumulating, or how it would bear upon 
the country, should peace with France be 
the result of the present uegociations. As 
to the present state of the contest in the fields 
I have as little hope from this source. The 
Allies appear to my correspondent to have 
acted foolishly in not pushing forward, and 
improving the advantages which victory had 
given them over the enemy. But I sus¬ 
pect, notwithstanding all that our wise con¬ 
ductors of the press say about the ignorance, 
the stupidity, and the cowardice of the 
Emperor Napoleon, that the Allies know 
him much better than we do. He is not a 
soldier of yesterday, nor need they be told 
that .they have all been compelled, in their 
turn, to bow beneath his victorious arm. 
The people here, however, have been so 
effectually worked upon by base and hire¬ 
ling writers, and the same vile and un¬ 
founded calumnies so often repealed against 
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tbt ¥ tench 'Emperor, that were he again to 
force the invading armies to recross the 
Rhine; nay, were he even to drive them 
back to the Elbe; such is the besotted, state 
of mind to which the multitude are reduced, 
such their willingness to be deceived, 'that 
I am persuaded they would not allow this 
to be the effect of victory on the part of the 
enemy. During the whole of Napoleon’s 
progress to Moscow, a distance of about 
1,500 miles from Paris, we heard of no¬ 
thing but defeats and disasters which at¬ 
tended him. Every advantage which he 
obtained, was converted into a victory gain¬ 
ed by the Allies; and even when the battle 
was fought which removed the last obstacle 
to Buonaparte's entering the ancient capital 
of Russia, we were gravely told, that the 
French*artny had sustained so signal a de¬ 
feat, had been so completely dispersed, 
that scarcely a man of them was to be 
found; and that Buonaparte himself, who, 
it was said, had Hed with the utmost preci¬ 
pitation from the field of battle, was certain 
of being taken prisoner. AH this was not 
ohly put forth in foreign journals, and Te 
Deurn chanted by our pious Allies foi*the 
glorious success; but here , aye, in this en¬ 
lightened country, every letter of it was be¬ 
lieved, and the highest expectation prevail¬ 
ed at the time, that the “ Corsican” would 
soon be exhibited to the gaping rabble, as 
some “ fell monster” who had hitherto de¬ 
solated the earth, and “gorged inhuman 
blood.” Every victory, in fact, which 
Buonaparte has gained, has been treated by 
bis enemies as of no account, and steadily 
viewed in the same light by die mass of the 
people, who, I do not find, are less credu¬ 
lous at present than when the arms of 
France were almost every where victorious. 
But if I calculate upon little towards the 
enlargement of the public mind, resulting 
from the state of the contest in the field, I 
expect still less from the public press. It 
is long since the liberty of the press could, 
with any propriety, be regarded as the pal* 
ladium of British freedom. It is even a 
matter of doubt, whether the art of ^printing 
has nut become^ greater curse than it ever 
was a blessing. The notorious profligacy 
and total disregard of principle so prevail¬ 
ing in the world, has directed the power¬ 
ful means, originally intended far the bene¬ 
fit of society, towards cheeking free discus¬ 
sion, arresting the progress of inquiry into 
public abuses, protecting notorious delin¬ 
quents, and tsacggcisjng a navel and unwar¬ 
rantable rigour against every press possess* 
ingtl»llwBt‘|itBipiance ofirteffiaaa. that no 


man even dares avow bis honest sentiments 
as to public measures, without running the 
risk of being utterly ruined by are 
termed legal proceedings. Butthis is not 
all:—Thpugh the corrupt and igipraqt 
dread the existence of a free press, they feel 
no hesitation in .converting it into an engine 
to serve their own purposes. Aware 
that it may be employed with equal success 
in deceiving as in undeceiving mankind, 
they have availed themselves of its power¬ 
ful influence, which they have rendered 
more extensive in the propagation of error, 
than it ever was in the promulgation of 
truth. At this moment there is scarcely a 
single news-paper that is not indebted, in 
one shape or another, to the fostering hand 
of corruption , and even where symptoms 
of patriotism do sometimes appear, the 
cause of truth is advocated in so feeble a 
manner, and the writers who pretend to 
support it, are under so much restraint, 
that they seem rather to make advances to¬ 
wards a total surrender of the limited por¬ 
tion of independence which they enjoy, 
than to be the champions of the people's 
rights. The effect which this degraded 
state of the press has had on the public 
mind, is what it will always be among a 
people who court deception, and who seem 
to cherish it the more that they are deceiv¬ 
ed. Truth with them becomes fiction; 
vice, virtue; defeat, victory; and victory, 
defeat: what common sense pronounces 
min and wretchedness, is thence deemed 
prosperity and comfort; and the destruc¬ 
tion of commerce more desirable than the 
employment of our starving manufacturers. 
Those measures which every enlightened 
politician condemns as fatal to happiness 
aud independence, are applauded as the 
result of a wise and profound policy; and 
the confidence which powerful men have 
thereby acquired, not only encourages theta 
to persevere in their pernicious schemes, 
but to conspire more effectually against pub¬ 
lic liberty. My correspondent “ Hortator” 
has flattered me by supposing, that 1 am 
“ alone sufficient to unteach the English 
world the follies , which its owu ductility, 
practised upon by interested craft, has 
rendered it so easy to adopt.” I am of 
opinion, however, with Solomon, that 
“ it is more difficult to convince a fool of 
his folly than far seven wise men to render 
a reason.” If the task then fa so difficult 
with oug fad, what must fa he with the 
nanyf I have not the vanity to think that 
my faeblf exertions am sagfafaaf to avtrt 
the i mp end i o g Worm: swtfwgi I am 
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afraid, short of a miracle, can me the 
.country. But as I hold it to Be the duty 
.of every one who has.the means in his 
power, - to detect and expose the moral and 
.political deception universally practised 
through the medium of the press, particu¬ 
larly hy means of the public journals, I 
.shall never be sparing in my strictures on 
any writer, be his pretensions to patriot¬ 
ism what they may, if he forgets the duty 
which the press owes to the people; and 
if, in the course or iny labours, I succeed 
in unmasking the vile policy, by which the 
partisans of an equally vile and pernicious 
system have obtained so extensive an em¬ 
pire over the credulous, I shall have the 
satisfaction of having at least endeavoured 
to stem the torrent of general corruption, 
and of having entered upon record my so¬ 
lemn protest against all who may have pro¬ 
moted the views of those, if any such 
exist, who aim at subjecting the throne 
and the people to an unprincipled oli¬ 
garchy. 

Public Feeling. 

Mr. Gobbett,—To your opinion of the 
lamentable corruption of the public feeling, 
and of the nefarious practices employed, by 
means of the press, to produce that cor¬ 
ruption of it, 1 heartily subscribe. It is 
some consolation that a man, of your pow¬ 
erful intellect and spirit, is aroused to stem 
the torrent which threatens destruction in 
its progress, to “ man and man's weal.” 
You seem, however, to enter on the grand 
enterprise with a portion of despair of suc¬ 
cess. And it is the design of this commu¬ 
nication, by pointing out dawning pros¬ 
pects of encourageineut, to reassure you, 
and to strengthen your vigour, that, in the 
hope of conquering, you may assume the 
energy necessary to wrest victory, in so 
holy a cause, from the hands of the amphi¬ 
bious crew, the mixed Sybarites and Goths, 
,wlio prowl, like Cossacks, for plunder, and 
extract their spoils from the blood of man- 

Jcjndi-There are evident symptoms of 

returning reason, scattered over the face of 
ibis .country. Fluctuation is felt on the 
Mock Exclmige, that barometer , as it has 
been called, of the public feeling. The 
height, at which that species ot public 
property has stood, may be easily account¬ 
ed for. That, place is an arena where the 
keen and the,cunning encounter the dolt and 
the. dupe. That scene indicates the opinion 
-of the last only, and not of the first who, 
Snugly wrapped up m a.doud of unmixed 
hove of f«B| and shielded by the genius of 


speculation, “ ride in the whirl-wind and 
direct the storm.’* However, the public 
feeling, of a certain description of the good 
people of this country, is to be discovered 
on the Stock Exchange. Its wavering and 
hesitation, at this moment, are a proof that 
it is not fixed but distrustful. This is the 
first phenomenon that the public mind is 
practicable , if I may so say, which I notice 
for your encouragement to proceed in giving 

it a right tone and direction.--The public 

press may furnish similar indications that 
Englishmen are, at this moment, of corrup¬ 
tion and delusion, penetrable. Some of 
the news-papers have assumed, lately, a 
degree of courage, and ventured to speak 
unwelcome truth. Their venal opponents 
are alarmed, and suggest that it becomes 
the Secretary of State to take cognizance of 
the sources of their information. This is 
hopeful. It is thus avowed, in eBect, that to 
give the rights of things is a political crime, 
and that the system which deserves patron¬ 
age, is that of deluding, not of informing, 
of falsehood, and not truth. These things 
bring a ray of hope, and impart a portion 
of consolation. A feeble paper, conducted 
by a man of a feeble mind, is just now be¬ 
fore me. This poor thing has, as one 
might expect, been enticed by the bauble 
of the day, and snivels something about 
| the cause of independence , and that kind 
of cant which the dwarfs of the hour have 
learnt from the giants of corruption. “Were 
the invaders freemen themselves, there 
would' be little chance for him; as it is, 
fcc." This is sufficient. The ifivaders, 
then, it is acknowledged, are not freemen. 
And to this is reduced the cause of inde¬ 
pendence ! Of this point, however, there 
is little hope, for there is an obstinacy in 
diminutive men which it is vain to com¬ 
bat : but they are not cunning enough to 
see the consequences of concessibn. From 
their concessions, from the more courageous 
daring of greater intellects, and from the 
rage of their professed opponents, prognos¬ 
tics may be gathered of good effects on the 
general mind, on which light cannot be 
poured without producing illumination. 

- In the present stale of the contest in the 

field , we may discover a pretty clear source 
of the removal of the present illusion, and 
of the return of sober sense among ottr 
countrymen. An instance of greater im¬ 
policy and rashness never has occurred in 
tbs history of nations than that which the 
Attics have lately supplied. At Frank¬ 
fort they might, with, swords in their 
bands, have obtained apepe onsstisfac* 
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tory conditions. But they have set all on 
the cast of a die. From that station, they 
could not have provoked France to rouse 
its energies. But they have left her with¬ 
out alternative, and shifted the cause of 
independence from themselves. To the 
lasting grief of every friend of liberty, they 
have delivered over, to such a man as the 
French Emperor, the honour of defending 
his country, and every thing valuable which 
it contains. However, the general delu¬ 
sion is likely to be more effectually removed, 
under these circumstances, than if the Al¬ 
lies had suppressed their genuine designs, 
at the suggestion of policy and prudence. 
Had they then stopped short, as they ought 
to have done, the world would still have 
been goaded by the assassinating rage of the 
papers, and tauntingly told that the peace 
of Europe was the effect of drivelling pu¬ 
sillanimity. This cannot now be the case 
for any length of time. Should France be 
subdued, which is next to impossible, and 1 
of which there are not the slightest appear- j 
ances, the stupor will be removed, and the 
certain state of the world will, cruelly, I 
because too late, open its eyes: and, sure- i 
ly, it is better that a patient, suffering 
from a fatal disease, should know some¬ 
thing of his condition, in order to apply 
remedies, than that he should, through un¬ 
consciousness, riot in luxurious fare which 
must render him beyond the power of me¬ 
dicine. On the contrary, if France should 
repel the invaders, which is the more pro¬ 
bable case, as it is supposed by all pre¬ 
sent appearances, and by ail past his¬ 
tory, the delusion will be at once re¬ 
moved. The consequences of sucli an 
event need not be detailed; besides pre¬ 
senting, in a clear light, the views of the 
parties engaged, it will prove, to demon¬ 
stration, the impolicy of not following up 
the declaration of Frankfort by sincere, 
practical, proofs of the truth with which 
the objects of it were entertained. It will 
have a still more beneficial effect, for it 
will undeceive this country, than which 
nothing can be more desirable. The time 
is fast approaching. The scales will fall 
off from the eyes of the blind, in one way 
or other, and the blessing of restored sight 
will be recovered and appreciated. On 
this you may securely calculate, and your 
eSorts may be pursued without despondency, 
for the day of their effect and ascendency is 

at hand.-In the south of France, there 

are almost clear proofs that deception will 

not long prevail. The genius of 

But I will only ask, if the two contending 


generals had changed sides; if Soult hid 
been at the head of one hundred thousand 
of the finest soldiers in existence, and his 
antagonist at the head of a moiety of that 
number, of motley men of all nations, half 
without discipline or experience, what 
would be the case in the south of France ? 
Let any man put this question to himself. 
When events shall no longer cloud the 
imagination, delusion will vanish. It ap. 
pears that the only hope which remained 
has there perished. Soult cannot be bribed , 
and the tale of the Newspapers will serve 
only to point out to the English nation the 
honour of the attempt upon a man who 
was not otherwise to be subdued. Although 
such transactions cannot fail to draw blood 
of affliction from every noble British heart, 
they bring their consolation with them. 
The nation will not be deceived by the 
false medium through which objects are 

now presented to its view.-Lastly, you 

may allow indulgence to your hopes on ac¬ 
count of the success with which you have 
hitherto tried your efforts on the public. 
You may know the fact, but I will still 
state it for the benefit of the world : your 
late Numbers have been bought up with 
uncommon avidity and read with uncommon 
zeal. The public is impressed; a sensation 
has been produced. On Sunday morning, 
I could not procure your paper, though I 
had sent an order for it, to the newsseller 
in my neighbourhood, early on Saturday 
evening. I was disappointed, notwithstand¬ 
ing his promise to supply me: it could not 
be obtained. This has been the case with 
two or three more of your papers. And 
let me advise you to have a larger number 
printed, for the demand ts has increased, 
is increasing, and will not be diminished." 

, Who can contemplate this case, and enter- 
| tain for the public, either fear or despair? 
You are, alone, sufficient to unteach the 
English world the follies, which its own 
ductility, practised upon by interested craft, 
has rendered it so easy to adopt. Others 
will follow your successful example ; and 
there is reason to believe, that the British 
press will yet save the country. It wiU 
administer the medicine to madness, and 
rage will give place to returning reason. 
The career of self-destruction will be ob¬ 
structed, and health will he brought to 
revisit the unhappy patient, led by the 
hand to him by the pure and placid Divi¬ 
nity— Peace. Hortator. 

TheEmpEror Napoleon an j> his Army. 
——It is curious to observe the change of 
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tone which the news-paper press has as¬ 
sumed since Buonaparte left Paris at the 
head of his army. Lite cowards, the con¬ 
temptible conductors of these vehicles of 
falsehood “ swagger and bully” when the 
enemy keeps close in his quarters :—like 
cowards, they “ squeak and tremble" when 
he threatens to take the field against them. 
In the one case, nothing is too gross for 
these reptiles to swallow; nothing too ridi¬ 
culous and absurd for them to propagate. 
In the other, they would fain retract their 
calumnies and lies; but the rancour and 
malice excited by disappointment, gives to 
their concessions so bad a grace, that their 
duplicity appears more notorious than it 
would otherwise have been. That the 
reader may judge how far these suggestions 
are correct, 1 shall direct his attention to 
the leading article of the Courier of the 8th 
instant, and then bring under his view | 
some of the former , though very recent, 
statements of this prostituted journal, and 

its coadjutor in iniquity, the Times. - 

“ Buonaparte, as our readers know (says 
“ the Courier), proceeded straight from 
“ Paris to Chalons, Vitry, and St. Dizier, 
“ which he entered, after an action , and 
“ slept there on the 2 7th, pushing on his 
“ advanced guard to Fussy. In the last 
‘ Paris Papers, which were to the 1st, we 
‘ were informed that, “ the Emperor con- 
“ tinues his movements upon the rear of 
1 the enemy !” In the papers just arrived 
‘ we are told, that after the taking of St. 

‘ Dizier, “ the Emperor advaiiced upon 
‘ the rear of the enemy at Brienne.” 

‘ Hence it is obvious, if these papers be 
“ correct, that the army under the iinme- 
“ diate command of PrinceSchwartzenberg 
“ had advanced from Langies by Cliau- 
“ moot, and spreading from thence to the 
** Aube and the Seine, to the two towns of 
“ Bar, had sent forward their light troops, 
“ the Cossacks, to Arcis and Sens, the 
( gates of which, we have the authority 
‘ even of these Paris Papers for saying, 

‘they had reached on the very day (27th 
‘ ult.) Buonaparte made his attack upon 
‘ St. Dizier. Thus, the army of Schwart- 
‘ zenberg was at that time, and indeed 
“ since, nearer Paris than Buonaparte; 

‘ Buonaparte operating upon the Marne to 
‘ St. Dizier, turned short,, when he reached 
“ that place, and making a lateral move- 
“ ment on Vassy, proceeded to the banks 
41 of the Aube to Brienne, where he had 
“ this smart action with the rear-guard, 
u which is mentioned in the Moniteur. He 
“is wwfollowing PlrinceSchwartzenberg , 


“ and down to the latest accounts had not 
“ gained any advantage of a decisive nature 
“ over him. He has thrown himself in the 
“ Prince's rear , a movement the prudence 
“ or imprudence of which is yet to be ascer- 
“ tained. If he be strong enough to risk a 
“ battle with the Prince , and if he gain a 
“ great victory, the Austrians, placed be~ 
“ tween him and the capital, may be ex- 
“ posed to great difficulties and dangers, 
“ He evidently wishes by manoeuvres to se~ 
“ parale Schwartzenberg from Blucher , 
“ and make an impression upon the former , 
“ the Austrians being his first object, for 
“ reasons which we mentioned two or three 
“ days ago. If Blucher moved from Metz 
“ towards Verdun, or from Pont-a-Mous- 
“ son to Bar-le-Duc, Buonaparte by his 
“ movement first to St. Dizier, and after - 
“ wards to Vassy and Brienne , is between 
“ him and Schwartzenberg , and so far may 
“ be said to have separated them Jrom each 
“ other. But both Blucher and Schwart- 
“ zenberg, by the preparations made at 
“ Chalons, and the march of French 
“ troops to that point and to the line of the 
“ Marne, must, we apprehend, have been 
“ aware of Buonaparte’s plan. If the Aus- 
“ trian General directed his route, as we 
“ infer from these papers he has directed 
“ it, to the Aube and the Seine; if he has 
“ taken the road that leads direct to Paris, 
“ he must have been aware, we repeat, that 
“ Buonaparte could throw himself in the 
“ rear of his line of march. He would 
“ hardly, therefore, have pushed on, if he 
“ had been convinced that his force was ih- 
“ sufficient to cope with that which Buona- 
“ parte could bring against him, because 
“ in the event of a decisive defeat, he would 
“ know that his retreat would be cul off, or 
“ at least exposed to the greatest difficulty. 
“ But there is another point in which this 
“ movement is to be considered. Buona- 
“ parte is in the rear of Schwartzenberg ; 
“ true: but Blucher may be in the rear of 
“ Buonaparte. If on the 17th or 18th he 
“ was at Nancy and Pont-a-Mousson, he 
“ might easily, by the end of the month, be 
“ near the banks of the Marne, and close 
“ after Buonaparte, supposing him not to 
“ have joined Schwartzenberg. If, there- 
“ fore, the latter was between Paris and 
“ Buonaparte, Buonaparte might be be- 
“ tween Schwartzenberg and Blucher, a 
“ position quite as perilous at least, if not 
“ more so, than the Austrian General's. 
(> But we have as yet only the enemy's ac- 
“ count, and not a word is mentioned of 
j “ the movements and operations of Bln- 
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“ cber.” -From this extract it is put “ ult.) under Prince Schwartzenberg, is 

beyond all question, that the Emperor Na- “ estimated at 100,000 men. We are 
poleon has been able to bring into the field “ happy to know, that it is more than dou- 

an army of sufficient magnitude to occasion “ ble that number.” If the Courier man 

serious alarm to the writer of the Courier, spoke truth as to the amount of the Aus- 
who is forced to confess that the Austrians trian army, which I am not disposed to 
'may be exposed to great difficulties and question, then he must be the most con- 
dangers, that the Austrian General, Prince temptibie of all poltrons, to be afraid of 
Schwartzenberg, may have his retreat cut Buonaparte succeeding in any attempt he 
off. But the statement of the Courier can make against so formidable a foe with a 
proves more: it proves that Buonaparte handful of “tall boys and old women.” 
had actually commenced offensive operations But supposing Mr. Courier to have known 
against the Allies, had obtained an admit- a little more than he was willing to admit, 
tage over them, and was pushing on his as to the actual strength of the French 

advanced guard. It proves that Napoleon army, which it is clear he must have don<£ 

had succeeded in separating the armies of what a vile and infamous wretch must he 
Blucher and Schwartzenberg, and that he now appear in the eyes of every man who 

had actually placed his own army in the has any regard for trutli and honesty. He 

rear of the latter. “ He has thrown him- must either be held a coward for attempt- 
“ self (says the Courier ) in the Prince’s ing to excite groundless fears as to the pro- 

“ rear.”-In fine, it proves, thatBuoua- bable fate of the allied forces, or he must 

parte had forced the Austrian General to be held a notorious impostor for deceiving 
retreat , for in no other sense can the words the public so long as to the chance at least 
be understood, that “ he (Napoleon) is now of Buonaparte being again able to bring ail 

“ following Prince Schwartzenberg.”- army into the field. Whether the French 

AH this, and much more, may be learned Emperor will succeed or not, may yet be 
from the Paris Papers; but it was scarcely regarded by som- t; a matter of speculation, 
to be expected that the Courier writer, who If a judgment <. formed upon the adtnis- 
pronounces every thing “ a lie” that comes sions of the Conner, and if the “ anxiety,” 
from France, would have admitted even the “fear . and tin “doubts,” which 
the probability , far less the truth of state- are every day expres'et! in the columns ol 
ments so clearly subversive of all his pre- that paper as to >!;*, success of the Allies, 
vious assertions. Only a few days ago it are to be taken a tur criterion of opiuioti, 
was exultingly demanded by this sagacious there can bclitrh A m'.t ! o what will be 
politician, “Where is the army; where the result of the cm.uv.. My own senti- 
“ are the mighty means that Buonaparte mems are, and I have lieqieotly avowed 
“ boasted of? They talk (said he, sneer- them, that so long as the i-much people 
“ iugly) of immense armies, of levies rais- continue faithful in their adherence to Buo- 
“ ed with great facility, and of the confi- uaparte, his throne cannot be overturned 
“ dence and enthusiasm of the people; but though all the armies of Europe were cora- 

** we see no proofs of it.” -This writer, bined against him. In this view of the 

.who is blind to every thing but the “re- subject I am completely borne out by the 
“ storation of the Bourbons,” a theme conduct of the Allies themselves, who, de- *" 
which he “ croaks and cons over” to sa- spairing of ever being able to overcome 
-U6ty, and the annoyance even of his most Napoleon in battle, so long as he can bring 
stupid admirers, could discover nothing in any thing like an equal force into the field, 
■the “note of preparation” lately sounded endeavoured, by their Declaration at Frank- 
in France, but the marshalling of a few fort, to detach the French people from his 

“ tall boys and old women.”-All at cause, and to persuade them to withdraw 

once he changes his tone. No sooner does the means, with which, as was asserted, 
he find that Buonaparte had in truth he had hitherto been able to gratify his am- 
Jeft Paris, than he begins to fear that he bition. It is from this dread also uf the 
“ may probably attempt to cut his way superior military skill of Napoleon that all 
" through the line of the allied forces, and our news-paper abuse has arisen, and 
“ separate one army from the other.” which has led these hirelings, contrary to 
"What! the timid, the cowardly Buona- the experience of all history, to give a pre- 
parte, attempt to rut his way with only ference to the sway of the Bourbons, and 
“ 30,000 tali boys and old women” through to vociferate the necessity of assassinating 
»n army of 300,000 veterans? “The Buonaparte, in order to make way far the 
** grand army (said the Courier of the 28th restoration of that family. No matter what 
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principles are sacrificed; no matter what 
feelings are outraged, iF they can get^ rid of 
the terror which Napoleon’s name carries 
with it into the field of battle.—Let us 
now turn to the declamatory columns of the 
Times, and see whether they are more con - 
sisfenl than those of the Courier. -Con¬ 

tradictory as we have found the statements 
of the latter, those of the former are, if 
possible, more so. The Timrs is, indeed, 
the more dangerous of the two, inasmuch 
as it appeals to public feeling, in a style of 
Jesuitical jargon, which would do honour to 
the most consummate theologian, and which 
is always certain of finding admirers among 
the rabble, who, in all ages, and in every 
country, were celebrated for listening with 
the greatest attention to the man who 
tickled their fancy the most; who had the 
lcnack of making the multitude stare; who 
could best “excite the wonderment of the 

“ people.”-Combining this view of the 

talents of the Times writer with an insa¬ 
tiable thirst for the blood of Napoleon: 
with every quality of the mind requisite to 
complete the character of a “ finished as- 
“ sassin,” we shall be at no loss to form a 
correct idea of the general sentiments which 

pervade that infamous paper.-As to the 

probable result of the present campaign, 
and the means possessed by Buonaparte, 
more caution is displayed here than in the 
Courier; but enough is admitted to satisfy 
every thinking and rational person, that the 
charge of notorious imposition is not the 
less applicable to the one than it is to the 
other. Adverting to Buonaparte’s recent 
success at Brienne, the Times says “ it is 
“ probable that accounts have been received 
“ at Paris of some successes; it is not im- 
“ probable that he might have succeeded 

“ in cutting off some ol the cannon.”- 

In another paper, he says, “ The truth we 
“ take to be, that the advanced detach- 
“ meats of the Allies, which were spread 
“ over a great extent of country, had been 
“ necessarily called in as soon as Buom- 
“ parti advanced in force, and, in drawing 
“ them together, it is very probable that 
“ some of them may have come in contact 
“ with the enemy.”—Who does not discover 
in all this the shuffling , the shifting, and 
the chicanery of one who wishes to disguise 
the truth? who wishes, most ungenerously, 
to detract from another, merely because he 
is an enemy. Talk of “ gentlemen and men 
“ of honour,” forsooth—Rather talk of a 
whipping-post and of a halter. Here I 
must do justice to the Courier , by acknow¬ 
ledging that, in this particular, it is entitled 
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to more credit for fidelity than its hopeful 
associate. It was admitted, without re¬ 
servation by the former, that Buouaparte 
had obtained a certain success; that hr had 
thrown his army into the rear of the Aus¬ 
trians, by which he had separated them 
from the Russians ; and that he was now* 
following Prince Schwartzenberg instead 
of that Prince following him. But the 
Times, no doubt, indignant at the “ caitiff 
“ Corsican” presuming to thwart all their 
favourite schemes as to the Bourbons, 
treats these positive advantages as fables, 
and asserts it to be but barely probable, 
that some of the soldiers of Buonaparte may, 
as if by accident, “ have come in contact 
“ with the enemy ; that he may have suc- 
“ ceeded in cutting off some of the cannon; 

“ and that it was only probable, accounts 
“ had been received at Paris of some suc- 
“ cesses.” And this is what the Times 
newspaper tells us, in the face of the 
French official bulletin, and, I must say, 
in this instance, in opposition to the appa¬ 
rent candour of the Courier, which has no 
pretensions to any superior sources of intel¬ 
ligence. I leave it to those who give im¬ 
plicit credit to these oracles of wisdom , 
these faithful records of passing events, to 
divine the cause, if they can, of these pal¬ 
pable contradictions. But, in doing this, 
it is not my intention to let the Times 
writer slip from my fingers. His Jesuitical 
jargon, may make partisans on the Stock 
Exchange; but it is not proper that it 
should have that effect every where, with¬ 
out an attempt, at least, to expose and 
counteract his tergiversation. Whether 
this writer admits or denies the late suc¬ 
cesses of the French arms, it is clear that 
he is not without his alarms any more than 
the Courier , and that he has been forced, 
though very reluctantly, to eat in his words, 
and to treat theenemy with more respect than 
he did within these few' weeks. Had full 
credit been given to his representations 
down to the departure of Napoleon from 
Paris, it would have been the height of 
absurdity in any man to suppose, eyen for 
a moment, that he would ever be able to 
recruit his armies. The universal opinion, 
said to prevail in France, was, that Buo¬ 
naparte ought to be dethroned, and Louis 
called upon to fill his place. The terror 
which these sentiments had excited iu the 
mind of the “ despot,” was thus faithfully 
described in the Times : “ The tyrant has 
“drawn his guards from*the frontiers to 
“ Paris l He has there hedged himself 
“ round with a triple row of defenders: first 
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“ and nearest to himself, his Mamelukes and 
“ Poles; then his regular French troops, 
“ and, in his outer circle, come the national 
“ guards of Paris, over whom, by a recent 
“ decree, he has placed officers of his own 
" choosing." “ At present he clings to 
41 Paris, as he did a few months ago to 
“ Dresden. He sees whole departments 
“ occupied by the Allies, without daring 
“ to move to their defence." I must con¬ 
fess, if this description of the situation of 
the “ tyrant" was true, the poor devil 
must Ijave been in a sad mess, especially 
when, what this writer stated as a matter j 
of unquestionable notoriety, is farther con¬ 
sidered, “ that ere many weeks have 
" elapsed, the white flag will be flying in 
“ several different parts of Franc^” If, I 
say, these statements had been wuc, that 
man ought to have been held the most 
egregious fool alive, even to imagine that 
Buonaparte would, at any future period, 
be able to overcome his difficulties, or 
venture to show his face at Paris. But, 
reader, I am now about to prove to you, 
and that from the mouth of this writer 
himself, that his statements were not true, 
and that he must have known them to be 
false at the very instant he was attempting 
to palm them upon the public. We all 
know that the French Emperor, contrary 
to the lying predictions of the news-papers, 
did leave Paris, without any attempt on 
the part of his subjects, “ to call him to 
“ account for his misdeeds." Nay, more, 
we know, that as he set out to fight the 
Allies, who are represented in the Courier 
to have invaded France with 400,000 chosen 
troops, that he must have taken an army 
with him equal, if not superior, to the in¬ 
vaders, otherwise it would have been mad¬ 
ness in him to think of leaving his capital. 
Now what did the Times writer say, on 

these facts becomingnotorious?-Did he 

come forward, like an honest man, and ac¬ 
knowledge his error ? Did he shew that a 
regard lor truth was paramount with him 
to all other considerations ? No; he had 
not the integrity to act a part so noble and 
disinterested. Finding he could no longer 
deny facts, he descended to die mean and 
pitiffil shift pf endeavouring to bring them 
into discredit by ridicule, which, however, 
he intermixed with sp large a portion of the 
gall , that hp disgusted even his most cre¬ 
dulous readers. It was in the following 
insolent fanner that bespoke of the affairs 
of France, whefl he found he could not 
conceal what was known to all the world : 
7 ——^ If vc tprn our eyes toward the pro- 


“ spect which Buonaparte’s departure for 
** the armies , under the present circum- 
“ stances of France, offers to our view, we 
“ cannot but consider it as most animating. 
“ The day of trial is at hand. The Ty- 
“ rant, like a condemned gladiator, sullenly 
“ enters his last arena. No look of com- 
“ fort greets him. No one cries, God save 
" him. His enemies are numerous and 
“ formidable. his subjects are cold, 
“ gloomy, and dispirited. IIow does lie 
“ leave his capital ? What are the part- 
i “ mg tokens of his love for his good city of 
"Paris? Bankruptcy and swindling. Like 
" a fraudulent tenant, the last acts of whose 
" occupancy are waste and spoliation, he 
" plunders the Bank, and robs the mer- 
“ chants, that the lawful master of the 
" throne may find it on his accession desti- 
“ tute of wealth and weakened in re- 

" sources.”-Here, reader, you find not 

only an explicit admission , that Buonaparte, 
the man who, only a few weeks before, 
found it necessary to shelter himself in Paris 
from the rage of his oppressed subjects, by 
collecting round him all the military force 
in France; the man " against whom every 
" man’s hand was turned,” and who 
“ trembled every inch” for the safety of 
his throne; this humbled, this " proscribed 
“ individual,” not only braving all these 
dangers by leaving Paris, but actually lead¬ 
ing forth an army of those very Frenchmeu, 
who, the day before, were eager to merit 
the " proud title of being his assassins.” 

-This writer thought he saw something 

“ animating” in all this. It is probable he 
did, if we suppose, as we have every rea¬ 
son to do, that he entertained a fellow feel¬ 
ing with those who cry up interminable 

war, merely because they profit by it.- 

Only a few days after putting forth the 
above philippic, we find this writer rea¬ 
soning thus;-" We deny not, that the 

“ power of evil may predominate. The 
“ short-sightedness of our Allies; the 
" apathy of a great part of France; the 
" wicked activity of the advocates and ac- 
" complices of murder and treason; ail 
“ these may raise up the down-trodden 
" hopes of the detested Tyrant. He will, 
“ doubtless , make an imposing display of 
“ his forces. He has drawn all his armies, 
** except those of Soult and Suchet, to a point, 
" Their composition must be bad; but their 

" numbers may be great." -Indeed, it has 

come to this, has it ? Buonaparte will doubt¬ 
less make an imposing display of his forces; 
he has drawn them together, and their num¬ 
bers may be great. What 1 all in a mo- 
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ment ? Was it really “ all lies” you were 
lately telling the public, about the desperate 
situation of Napoleon? or was you setious 
when showing off your learning to the city 
politicians, in the comparison you drew 
between the FrenchEmperor and Cadmus, 
who, you told them, “ sowed dragons’ 
“ teeth, and they started up armed men?” 
But the best of the joke is, this writer tells 
us, that we have nobody to blame for the 
imposing attitude which Buonaparte has 
assumed, but the Allies and the people of 
France. “ The short-sightedness (says he) 
“ of our Allies—the apathy of a great part 
“ of Franct!!” These complaints against 
the people of France might have been 
tolerated. Considering how much they 
are attached to their sovereign; how 
ready they are to sacrifice their lives in 
his cause; and that he has only to raise 
his finger, or to give a nod, and 300,000 
Frenchmen, in reality, “ start up armed 
men.” I am no way surprised that the 
Times, and all the tribe of scribbling pen¬ 
sioners in this country, should vomit out 
rancour and abuse against that gallant peo¬ 
ple. But why blame the Allies for this ? 
What could they have done more than they 
have accomplished? Have they not most 
willingly accepted every shilling which our 
liberality and earnest desire for the “ deli- 
“ verance of Europe,” forced upou them? 
Have they not, by these means, raised, dis¬ 
ciplined, and united innumerable armies ? 
Have they not succeeded in detaching from 
Buonaparte the whole of his former Allies, 
not even excepting the Crown Prince of 
Sweden, who owes his elevation to the 
“ intrigues of the Corsican?” Have they 
not compelled him to abandon all his in¬ 
fluence in Germany ? Have they not res¬ 
cued Holland from his grasp ? Have they 
not driven him across the Rhine? In short, 
have they not invaded his territory, levied 
contributions upon his subjects, in order 
to give them a taste of the miseries of 
war, and actually marched the Cos¬ 
sacks, the “ unimitated, inimitable” 
Cossacks, as the Courier calls them, to 
within 6'0 miles of Paris, that they may 
have it in their power, when they reach 
that city, to gratify the Christian and pious 
wish of the writer in the. Times, “ that 
Paris, like Moscow, should be laid in 
ashes?” Have the Allies, I say, not done 
ail this? and ought not such mighty doings 
to have sheltered them from the imputation 
of short-sightedness which has been so wan¬ 
tonly brought against them? It is very 
true, the French people , whom I have 


already cleared, and I think upon good 
grounds, from the charge of disloyalty, 
seem rather disposed to put a stop to the 
career of these invaders, and inclined to 
carry the horrors of war back into the 
bosom of the German states. But if the 
allies could not foresee tnis. If, believing 
all that the Times newspaper told them 
about «he disaffection of the French, and 
their readiness to hoist the white flag 
and declare for the Bourbons; if, I say, 
the Allies were so simple, so credulous , 
and so blind as to take this upon the bare 
statement of the Times, bow can that paper 
now censure them for the credit which they 
gave to their lies? how blame them for 
being short-sighted as to an event which 
they themselves did not foresee, or, if fore¬ 
seeing it, ^whicli they intentionally and 
carefully concealed from all the great 
powers in Europe who were so deeply in¬ 
terested in knowing it? 1 am clear, how¬ 
ever, that the Allies ought not to have 
trusted to any newspaper report whatever 
in a matter of such consequence; no not 
even to the representations of spies who 
every where aflect to know more of other 
people’s matters than they do themselves, 
and who never scruple at deceiving even 
their employers, if they find their interest 
in it. The Allies ought to have looked 
into the affair themselves; they- ought*to 
have reasoned, they ought to have calcu¬ 
lated upon the probability of succeeding 
in their designs against France, instead 
of viewing the matter through the me¬ 
dium -of other people’s eyes. In short, 
the Allies ought to have studied human 
nature well, before they determined on in¬ 
vading a people so attached to their sove¬ 
reign as the French appear to be, and who, 
rather than submit to the former tyranny 
of the Bourbons, arc willing, it is now seen, 
that war, with all its calamities, should be per¬ 
petuated ; are disposed to subject themselves 
to every privation, to the loss of life itself, 
rather than allow any foreign power to dic¬ 
tate the law, or, in any shape, interfere 
with their form of government. If the 
Allies have not duly considered these mat¬ 
ters ; if they have rushed heedlessly into 
the contest; if they have taken it for grant¬ 
ed that every thing which the lying press 
of this country told them was trite; and if 
the consequence of their credulity should be 
an entire reverse of fortune; then, indeed^ 
they will have cause to regret their folly, 
to lament their short-sightedness, and even 
to curse those who urged them on i»y lies 
and deceit; but to hear the conductors of the 
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Courier and the Times men, who have not entry into Btiennt, All comment upon that ' 
relaxed.one moment in their base attempts dispatch was puerile* and o#lv shows thd - 
“to spread darkness and delusion" over desperate nature of the game which'is play- 
Eqrope, and to subject mankind to a worse ing off upon the deluded * people of this 
thao-Gothic barbarism, who have been an- country. 

ceasing in their endeavours to promote the Negociations are going on with Buooa- 
invasion of France, and to persuade the parte and the Allies. The <Momteur of the 
Allies that nothing stood in the way which 6th instant states that Lord Castlereagh and 
could prevent their march to Pans. To Caul incourt were at Chatillonalong with the 
hear, 1 say, these creatures dpung to cen- other ministers of the confederates, and that 
sure the Allies for their short-sightedness ; our Ambassador had exchanged notes with, 
for besoming, what is not impi ohable, the the French plenipotentiary on the 4th, and 
unwary dupes of their own knavery ; incli- were to have a meeting in the evening. In a 
cates a degree of presumption, of arro- late report by Baron St. Aignan, one ot * 
gaped, and of effrontery, that has no pa- the Fiench diplomatists, which appeared 
rallel; except, indeed, we look for it in in the Moniteur , he gives the following as 
the passive , tame, and stupid manner in the substance of a conversation which he 

which mankind permit themselves to be had with the Austrian Minister:-“He 

led by these prostituted and hireling jour- “ told me that the Allies, long before the 
nals. , “ declaration of Austria, had saluted the 

“ Emperor Francis with the title of Empc- 
Ocqurrences of thi War. The of- “ ror of Germany; that he did not accept 
ficial intelligence which I have to notice as “ this unmeaning title; aud that Germany 
to.the war in France, is what ts contained “ was more to him in this manuer than be- 
in the following article from the Moniteur. “ fore; that he desired that the Emperor 
“ Aftpr the taking of St. Dizicr, the Em- “ Napoleon should be persuaded that the 
“ .peror advanced on the rear of the enemy, “ greatest calmness and the sptritof modera- 
“ at Brienne,,beat him on the 2$th, and “ tion presided in the councils of the Allies; 
“ took possession of the town and castle, “ that nothrng was intended by any body 
“ after a pretty smart action with the rear- “ against the dynasty of the Emperor Napo- 
“ guard." Subsequent accounts state, that “ leon; that Englcuid was much more ntode- 
Buonapartc proceeded afterwards to Troyes. “ rale than was thought i Jhat time had 
——-Dispatcher have been received from “ never been a more favourable moment for 
our minister Lord Burghcrsh, detailing the “ treating with her; that if the Emperor 
operations of tlie Allies up to the 18th of “ Napoleon really desired to make a solid 
last month, which, of course, could not be “ peace, he would Spare humanity many 
expected to bring ?ny thing new. But the “ misfortunes, and France many dangers, 
Courier , with its usual penetiation , has “ by not delaying the negociations for 
discovered, that a passage in his Lordship's “ peace; that they were near coming to an 
letter ot die 14th ult. places it “ beyond all “ understanding; that the ideas conceived 
“ doubt tl»e people will net rise in sup- “ of peace ought to give just limits to the 
“ port of ^Buonaparte’s authority." Had “ power of England, and to France all the 
this fetter been written aft a the date of “ maritime liberty which she had a nght 
Buonaparte’s departure from Paris (the “ to claim, as well «i the oilier powers of 

26th ult.) ; and had, the recent advantage, « Europe. -That England was ready to 

which he obtained over jhe Allies, not been “ restore to Holland as an fodfpewfont 
before the public, from which it clearly “ State, what she would not restqte to her 
appears that the people of Frapce must have “ aa a French province." 
risen, otherwise Napoleon could not have Dispatches have been received from Lord 
had an artpy; the Courier tpight have cal- Wellington, is which it is stated, thatSoait 
culatca upon being able to lull its readers had called in all his out* posts, and had 
more effectually in their fancied security, by cejved considerable reinforcements from the 
Lord Burghersh's dispatch. But when it interior of France. How does this foot ie- 
is plain that his Lordship speaks of tlje cM with what the Courier tells u4 about 
. state of things, as he understood it fo bp, th* Fcencb peopie, refusing to support the 
eleven days prior to the inarch of .Nappkop ^authority of Btu ipartc t »-i . M i 
from his capital, and fifteen days before hjs,, 1 , . , , , 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

Mr. MANT and Captain CaupbSu..- 

In the last Number of the Register, at page 
203, I inserted an article upon the subject 
of the dispute between these two gentle¬ 
men, relative to the selling of prize goods 
and the granting of, passports to foreign 
vessels in the Mediterranean.-rl had ob¬ 

served, in a former article, that the mat¬ 
ter divided itself into two parts, very dis¬ 
tinct from each other. One part related to 
the conduct of Captain Campbell towards 
the parties whose , goods and vessels were 
seized, or laid under contribution', and 
towards the nation whose ship he com¬ 
manded, whose -sailors vyere employed in 
the service, whose, purses bore the expense 
of his enterprises, and "whose credit and 
honour it was his bounder) duty to main¬ 
tain; or, at least, net wilfully to tarnish. 
———The other part, was of a nature com¬ 
paratively insignificant, though not divest¬ 
ed pf sufficient importance to merit the $e-* 
rious attention of the public, as it involved 
a question of good pr bad character of Mr. 
Mant, a gentleman of very respectable con¬ 
nexions, and, until lately, a surgeon in the 

navy.-It is always disagreeable to me, 

and particularly at a time like the present, 
when subjects oi such ^utonishing moment 
are presenting themselves every hour for 
the consideration of my country, whose 
future fate depends, perhaps, upon the 
.events of the present month; at such a 
time, it is peculiarly disagreeable tD me to 
enter upon matters originating in the dis- 
utes of individuals. But, seeing that I 
ave entered upon the subject, and that if 
I leave it in its present state, I may be the 
• means of doing injustice, I think it neces¬ 
sary to resume it here, and, with the aid pf 
.all the information which I now possess, to 
place the. whole of tfie case as clearly be¬ 
fore the reader as I can 5 and, however de¬ 
ficient 1 may be found, in other respects, 
in the performance of this task, I trust that 
meitjherof the parties concerned will have 
‘any just grounds for charging me with par¬ 
tiality.,—;—To the first branch of the sub¬ 
ject, as being by far the most important of 
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the Wo, I shall first request the attention 
of the reader.——Mr. Mant, as was before 
observed, has published a pamphlet, which, 
i he states in that pamphlet, to have been 
rendered necessary by the conduct of Cap¬ 
tain Campbell, who had, it appears, shown 
to several persons at Southampton, certain 
papers injurious to Mr.Mant's character; 
ana, who, it also appears, had refused to 
furnish Mr. Mant with any copy of those 
papers, though, it must he observed, that 
Captain Campbell did offer, in answer to 
Mr. Mant’s request, to suffer the papers to 
be seen by any friend of Mr.Mant’s; an 
offer which Mr. Mant refused, upon the 
ground, that, the showing of the papers to 
one person would not satisfy him after they 
had been shown to so many, calling upon 
Captain Campbell to cause the papers tp be 
printed, and offering himself to bear the 
expense. To this proposition, Captain 
Campbell's relation, Capt. D. Campbell, 
who was now, it appears, the keeper or the 
papers, declined to make any reply; where¬ 
upon Mr. Mant published that pamphlet, to 

which 1 am now about to refer.-In his 

pamphlet, at pages 7, 8, V, 10, and It, 
Mr. Mant makes the following statement. 

- - ** Captain Patrick Campbell has ac- 

“ cused me of Peculation, See. in my ar- 
** rangement of the Prize Concerns, &c. of 
“ His Majesty’s Ship Unite and others; 

and at the period which embraces the 
“ events in question, under the immediate 
“ command of Captain Patrick Campbell, 
“ of the said ship, then senior officer, com- 
“ manding a squadron stationed in the 
Adriatic, intended for the blockade of 
“ the ports of Venice, &c. Sec.——In the 
(( execution of this duty, numerous vessels 
" bf the enemy, as well as neutrals, were 
“ detained by Captain Campbell; and, 
“ being acquainted with the Italian lan- 
“ guage, I was directed by him, my com- 
“ standing officer, to go on shore to the 
‘ f city of Trieste, for the express purpose 
“ of .disposing or compromising for such 
vessels and cargoes as were then, or 
“ .might thereafter be captured or detained 
“ by him, or by any of the squadron under 
“ his. command, without having been pre* 
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“ viously sent to an admiralty court for ad¬ 
judication.——Not having been an ac- 
“ credited, but a voluntary and Friendly 
“ agent to Captain Campbell iu this busi- 
** ness, and this was the prevailing idea of 
“ the squadron, from the knowledge I had 
* 4 of the Italian language, yet unacquainted 
with its routine, that it did not then oc- 
11 cur to me that I was lending my assist- 
“ ance to the committal of an illegal irans* 

“ action, a circumstance of which he Irim- 
“ self could not be ignorant at the time he 

“ gave me the instructions.-In'obodi- 

“ ence to his orders, a negociation took 
“ place with a Deputation of merchants 
44 mutually selected for this special purpose 
(( from the commercial chambers fi. e. 

“ Borsa, or Jioyal Exchange) of the city of 
“ Trieste, gentlemen ofopulenceand known 
“ respectability, and ultimately denomU 
“ nated as “ The Deputation for the prize 
“ “ affairs of Corfu and Malta," &c. See. 

“-Towards both these ports I was di- 

“ reeled to hold out a menace, that detain- 
11 ed vessels would be sent, if a pecuniary 
“ arrangement on their part was not made; 

“ which had the desired efifect, by the 
44 speedy adjustment of the matter; the 
44 Deputation being well aware of the sub* 
“ sequent and great expense of litigations, 
44 Ac. in a court of Admiralty: and as a 
“ further inducement for the Deputation to 
“ cause a liberal compromise, passports * 
“ were generally given by Captain Catnp- 
44 bell to each vessel; and, in several in* 
44 stances, a convoy was granted, to prevent ■ 

41 their being again seized or detained.- 

44 Captain Campbell, conscious of his im* 
44 proper and illegal conduct m this affair, 
44 delivered to me a Bond, drawn up in his 
44 own diction and writing, with instruc- 
44 lions for me, to use as a Form for those 
44 merchants to sign who agreed to a com* 
44 promise, as a prevention to their insti- 
11 tutitig any process against him in any 
44 court of law:—but, unluckily for the 
44 Captain, he is not aware of the nullity of 
41 the Bond even at this moment; as, very 
44 probably, he may hereafter feel the ill 
44 effects of this designing caution.——In 
4 ‘ order to afford some proof to the public, 
“,that Captain Campbell’s orders were tn- 
44 forced, for the compromise of the -several 
44 vessels and cargoes, I declare the same 
44 to have taken placer with vessels under 
44 the followiog dags; viz. Turkish, Gre- 
44 cian, Danish, Papal, Imperial, French, 
*< and Venetian.; and, were I to statethe 
“ names, the Bet would nearly reach the 
“ length of a certain Proctor’s bill but 


“ this must be added, they were of the 
“• const ruction sof ships, brigs, trabaccolos, 
44 ffcc. Ike. Documents"of which are in my 

44 possession.-In the several Comoro* 

“ raises, kc. I have been acknowledged by 
44 the Borsa fi. e. Commercial Chambers, 
44 or Royal Exchange) to have made them 
44 on the most honourable and advantage- 
44 ous terms for the interest of ray employer; 
44 and to exculpate myself completely from 
44 any charge of misconduct, or of appro- 
44 priating any sum or sums to my own use 
44 and benefit, that I now declare, the spe- 
44 cific sums stipulated in the several pecu- 
44 niary payments were always (excepting 
44 in some very trilling cases, and this at 
44 the moment of emergency), in tire first 
44 instance, submitted to the consideration, 
44 and, lastly, rendered valid with the caa- 
44 currence of Captain Campbell, my com- 
44 manding officer, or some other Captain, 
44 who were all in agreement of sharing 
44 monies obtained by this unwarrantable 
44 and illegal proceeding.—--The various 
44 sums received on account of this practice 
44 were never collected by me; the Depu- 
44 tation sent the money to the office of the 
44 Vice-Consul at Trieste, which Was deli- 
44 vered over to me in bags, sealed, and 
44 with a tally, specifying the amount, in 
44 order to driver it to Captain Campbell, 
( 44 my commanding officer, on tny returning 
44 on board; and which i was in the con- 
44 stant habit of doing, seeing at the time Of 
44 delivery die amount counted and reckon- 
11 ed by Captain Campbell; and the dis-. 
44 tribution Of this money was at no period 
44 intrusted to me.”-There is some¬ 

thing so hold in these transactions; they 
display so gram! a scale of action, that one 
can hardly believe it possible that they 
were illegal; and yet, I have examined the 
acts of Parliament in vain in order to find 
out something to warrant them. It is im¬ 
possible for. me to know what were the in¬ 
structions given to Captain Campbell by 
the Admiralty; and, 1 do not pretend to 
say, because I really do not know, what is 
tl« law upon the subject. These transac¬ 
tions may, therefore, have been fully justi¬ 
fiable, in consequence of some instructions 
on the part of the Admiralty, or of some 
onaOtment by the Parliament; but, this, 1 
■say, that, if they had not one of these 
gtbuhds to rest upon, they Were neither 
more nor less than acts of Piracy. When 
I Wrote the last article upon this subject, 1 
had seen a paper, purporting to be a letter 
to theLords of the Admiralty, the dbjew 
of which was, to f*plaw the nature of these 
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transactions, and fimfl Ibe redding of tbftt ! 
paper,. I wao fouviri&d Ibai the chaste 
against Captain CahSpjbftMt was- wholly un¬ 
founded, my judgment, tod, being in soibe; 
degree biassed by the pipers shown me 
with regard to the conduct of Mr. Mant, 
who had preferred these charges; but, I 
have now seen list* of' vessels and divers 
other papers, to which, as it appears to me, 
that letter to the Admiralty does not give 
an answer} does;not, sufficiently, explain. 

— Thia statement' of Mr. Mant's, in 
which, I repeat, is contained .matter, affect¬ 
ing, and deeply affecting, the vital interests, 
and still more the honour of the navy and 
the nation, is in print, let it be remember¬ 
ed. It is in print, ahd its author pledges 
his character for the truth ol it. He also 
puts in jeopardy his property and his per¬ 
sonal liberty, if it be not tru*i Therefore, 
it is very desirable, that this statement 
should receive a flat and plain contradic¬ 
tion i or, that it should be shown, that the 
statement, if true, brings to light nothing 
unlawful.-—There can, I imagine, be no 
difficulty at .all in proving, by many wit¬ 
nesses, the falsehood of such a statement-as 
this, if it be false; and as to the lega¬ 
lity or illegality of the acts, that ques¬ 
tion might be settled at once by an appeal 
to the instructions, or tO' the act of Parlia¬ 
ment, under which these sales of prize- 
goodi .ahd these compromises, as they are 
called, took place. I really should be very 
happy to be the means of promulgating a 
refutation of this statemeht altogether; Jar, 
there does, upon the wholfc, appear to be 
something so terrible in. the acts, alleged, 
that, one cannot think of them without feel¬ 
ing some degree of shame for one’s country. 
——Captain Campbell is an officer of great 
merit in hiis profession; he long agoditfm- 
guished himself by bis bravery ; he was, I 
observed, highly praised in a public dis¬ 
patch of Lora Collingwood, foe bis .conduct 
in the Mediterranean ; and, as I am inform¬ 
ed, he is still very well thought of at the 
Admiralty. But, though these circum¬ 
stances have, and ought to have} great 
weight,, they could; not, if they ware fifty 
.times ainuinerous snd fifty times asotrong, 
do away any one untfeahiW fact*—Tnfe 
fame nuierd kelson i- all itus vigilance,* ail. 
bis skilf, ail his wonderful- activity , all; bis 
bravpry, aUhis honours, all his titles,, .of 
Baton, Earl, and Duke ; yea, the loss oChje 
life; ini she aimg.pKttbevjMMi glorious naval 
yictorythat everwW?wooif aU these put to¬ 
gether, donot, injheminfflafany just, any. 
4 *S»croBS, any tucrcifitk many. weighaion# 
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•ingle featheriagMnsL any drift single fact, 
alleged bf Gapurin, now Admiral, Foote, 
relative to the trknsactions, the ever-memo¬ 
rable, the indelible, transactions of the Bay 
of Naples j therefore, as-a friend to the Bri¬ 
tish navy, and, of course, 'in-that view of 
the matter, a friend to Captain Cantpbell, 

I take the liberty to recommend to him a 
plain and foil answer to this statement of 
Mr. Mapt.-— It may be said, that Cap¬ 
tain Campbell is not bound by any rule of 
moral action to enter the lists in print With 
every, person who may chose to write and 
print respecting-his conduct. This is vefy 
true but, it appears from Mr, Mant’s 
pamphlet, that it was not Mr. Mant who 
began the work of publication; for, Mr. 

, Mart inserts the copy of a ■ letter froth 
Captain Campbell to him, in which 
L letter Gaptain Campbell seems Clearly to 
admit that he' had shown papers, relative 
to these transact ions, to several persons at 
Southampton, which was a son of publica¬ 
tion, mot so general, indeed, as that of Mr. 
.Maht, but still, it was a publicationAnd, 
it was a sort of publication, too, which 
.was calculated better that* any other to 

E roduce all the cbdsequences that have fol¬ 
ded. Captain -Campbell, therefore, 
must, 1 think, be regarded aft having given 
the challenge. He, in some sort, com¬ 
pelled Mr. MSnt to publish; ahd if Mr. 
Mant did publish, it 'was absolutely neces¬ 
sary for him to-state the transactions; or at 
.least, some part of the transaction!, tffe ex¬ 
istence of which gave rise to Captain Camp¬ 
bell's charges against him*. It appears, 
therefore, very clearly that Captain Camp¬ 
bell cannot refuse to ratet Mr. Mant in 
'print, upon the grounds above stated, arid 
that his silence cannot fairly be attributed 
to-a contempt of his assailant, with respect 
, to. whom be thought it-necessary to pro¬ 
mulgate charges_-—Thus far Wt have 

.viewed the transactions above rifentfoaerl 
solely as they relate to- tiie commander; 
but, upop a supposition, that the state- 
-ment of Mr. Mant- with respfcct to those 
transactions; be truO; upon- the-suppbftUian 
that they were what be states them to have 
been, and- tfaat' tfeey'were, « he says they 
were,.' “ imWimntible” 'tad - 1 ** illegal,” 
!we must not omit to; observe, and to bear 
-in. mind, tfiati Mr. "Monty according-to hts 
awn-account; had; a> pmty considerable 
-share, in them, 8* was the person Who 
negotiated the compromises spoiled of i. he 
.waft the person sold the prize-gOods; 

i he;was the ptisott-who receivetfVw money, 
^nd-whocaused it,' as he saysj ; t« betrarit- 
H 2 
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mined to his Captain. He lays great stress 
upon the circumstances of Captain Camp¬ 
bell being his “ commanding officer," and 
of his acting in “ obedience to his orders;" 
but Mr. Marit was not a person likely to be 
uninformed of the fact, that he was not 
bound to obey any unlawful command of his 
commanding officer. Mr. Mant was a sur¬ 
geon in the navy. The health of the crew 
depended, in some measure, upon him. 
The necessity, therefore, must have been 
very urgent which could have justified his 
being so long absent from his ship, upon 
any account; and, I should have thought 
that. a person in his situation would have 
been likely to hesitate, and even to remon¬ 
strate, before he consented to leave the 
ship, to go and reside on shore, and that, 
too, in the not very respectable capacity of 
an agent in compromises and a vender of 
prize goods. He certainly was not, in 
duty, bound to take upon him,this office; 
and, it is impossible that even his warmest 
friends can attempt to justify the act, even 
upon the supposition of his having been 
wholly ignorant of the illegality of the 
transactions in which he was concerned. 
Of this circumstance, he says in his state¬ 
ment, that he was ignorant at the time 
when he first accepted of the office. He 
does pot say when it was that he discover¬ 
ed his error; but his friends must sincerely 
lament, that be did not, the moment he 
discovered it, make a communication, either 
to the Admiralty or to the commander in 
chief, in the Mediterranean, of those trans¬ 
actions, which he liad then discovered to 
be, sp. unwarrantable and illegal, and in 
which, he had, through ignorance, taken 
So prominent a part. Yes, the friends of 
Mr. Mant must all sorely regret, $hat he 
reserved all communications of this sort, 
through a space of two or three years, and, 
until after Captain Campbell, as appears 
from My. Want's own, publication, had 
thwarted hint in his wish’d-for appoint¬ 
ment to another ship, and until, as is ma¬ 
nifest, his, resentment urged him to do that 
which his. friends must wish to have pro¬ 
ceeded from a sense of duty to that country 
ip whose service he was engaged.——It is, 
very certain, that, if the blame of these 
transactions were divided into a thousand 
parts, nine bundled and ninety-mine would 
to the lot of Captain Campbell, to. 
whomtbe ship, her crew, and the inte¬ 
rest and cjpd&of <the nation, as far as this 
.ship was' fere confided; but,; 

still, it is iwpoefible, upon the supposition 
that the tran^gjicm were criminal, audio 


grossly and scandalously criminal, as the 
statement of Mr. Mant gives us’to under¬ 
stand, to excuse Mr. Mant himself from all 
share of the criminality.—Thus far with 
respect to the first branch of this subject, 
into which, I continue to think, that some 
serious inquiry is now become inevitable. 
The example is of so dangerous a tendency; 
the evil of such an example may be so 
great; the mischief that it may produce 
may affect the nation in so many ways, tint, 
at any rate, it should be made apparent to 
all the world, that it has not the counte¬ 
nance of., the government.—-We now 
come to speak of the second part of the sub¬ 
ject; namely, of the charges preferred 
against Mr. Mant by Captain Campbell, 
the substance of which is this; that the 
former, while he was employed as the ma¬ 
nager of prizes and of compromises, re¬ 
ceived secretly sums for his own private 
benefit, no part of which, of course, he 

paid over to the Captain or crew.-In 

my first article upon this subject, I said, 
that I thought, that Mr. Mant had suc¬ 
cessfully defended himself against this 
charge. In my last Number, having, in 
the meanwhile, been shown two documents 
on which this charge rested, I stated the 
substance of them, the effect of which has 
been necessarily a strong suspicion, at least, 

that the charge was well founded.-This 

has very naturally brought from Mr. Mant 
an explanation of the circumstances con¬ 
nected with these unfavourable documents, 
and also an affidavit, which will be in¬ 
serted at the foot of this article.—The 
documents here mentioned, relate to two 
separate transactions, in the first of which 
Mr. Mant is asserted to have taken the sum 
of 300 dollars from a person, to whom he 
sold prize goods, as a bribe to let that per¬ 
son have die said goods on advantageous 
terms ; as s factor, or salesman, or com¬ 
mission merchant, might, if a rogue, take 
money of a purchaser as a compensation 
for defrauding his employer. This charge, 
if well*founded, is quite decisive of a man's 
character; and, 1 confess, that, with a 
view of only one side of the matter, I look¬ 
ed upon the proof as complete, But, upon 
haring the explanation of Mr. Mant, my 
opinion is a good deal changed, and I must 
see further proof in support of the docu¬ 
ment before 1 regard him as guilty, I will 
now, however, submit Mr, Manrs expla¬ 
nation to the finder, together with ouch 
remarksas it naturally suggests, and then 
leave him to form his onm judgment.- -- 
-TI^p 4<>?uruecit^ upon which this putt foul 
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charge nests, is a Declaration, upon stamp¬ 
ed paper, and made, apparently, before 
some magistrate or notary in IwlKi a "“ 11 
shows, that Mr., Mant received *0 dollars 
“ to cause ME,” says the Declarant, *» <» 
il ,have on advantageous terms the gomis i 
“ bought of him*’ -Mr. Mant first ob¬ 

serves, upon this document, that it is one 
of those very papers which Captain Camp¬ 
bell shorted about Southampton, and oF 
which he was refused a copy; and, that, 
though Captain Campbell had the paper ip 
his possession for years, while Mr. Mant 
was in the ship with him, be, Mr. Mant, 
has never been allowed to see the paper 
from the day it was written to the present 
hour. He further observes, before enter¬ 
ing on an iuquiry into the nature of the 
evidence thus furnished, that he often 
pressed for a formal investigation of his 
conduct; that he asked to know and to be 
confronted with his accusers; and, that it 
is very strange that Captain Campbell 
should now think it proper to be his accuser 
and produce documents to criminate him, 
when he never thought proper to be his 
accuser with the government, never would 
bring the matter to a legal investigation, 
never would consent to confront the accuser 
with the accused, and would never even 
show Mr. Mant the document, on which 
the principal charge was founded.——The 
document, upon which the charge is found¬ 
ed, is signed, I think, by Joseph Jurso- 
vick; but of this I will not be certain. Mr. 
Mant states, that this was the name of the 
man, who, as he was informed afterwards, 

was his accuser.--The affidavit of Mr. 

Mant positively denies the fact; and to 
that affidavit the impartial reader will give, 
of course, all the credit that is due to it, 
bearing in mind, too, that it has been 
made in the place where Mr. Mant resides, 
and under the very eye of his circle of 

friends and acquaintances.--But, yet, 

this will not be sufficient in the way of ex¬ 
culpation*, for, if it were, we must adopt 
the principle, that the evidence of the ac¬ 
cused is to be admitted in bis own defence^ 
a principle contrary to all the practice of 
the world, and to the dictates of reason and;/ 
of nature. —— Something, therefore, & 
wanted to show the want of credibility in 
the evidence,, and this, I think, Mr. Mant 
does forniah, ijtfd, especially if we take into 
view the circumstance of the informer hav¬ 
ing been a patty'concerned in the foul 
transaction* of which lie 'gives .evidence. 
——Mr. Mant states, .that this Jursovich 
waa a very low man, the thaiter of a -coast* 
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ing vessel of about 8,or 10 tons ; that, se¬ 
condly, he was under the influence of one 
Haire, a person employed by Captain 
Campbell as a pilot, in-Italy, and that 
this Haire, having been reproved by Mr, 
Mant some time before for most, indecent 
conduct oil board the ship, swore, in the 
hearing of an officer, that he would do Mr. 
Mant all the injury he possibly could, of 
the truth of which fact Mr. Mant produces 
a proof in a Declaration (legally taken in 
London) attested by the said officer, whose 
name it is not necessary to mention; that 
Haire was, at She time alluded to, become 
the agent in the prize and compromise 
transactions, and that Jursovich was his 
assistant in the business; that Captain 
Campbell never even mentioned to Mr* 
Mant any thing of Jursovich’s Declaration,, 
until about a year and a half after it was 
made, and after it was in the Captain’s 
possession; that, at the time when the. 
Declaration of Jursovich was made, the 
i ship was in the Adriatic, and that the 
whole of the parties were then within reach 
of the other, and might have been con¬ 
fronted, but that, at the time, when Cap¬ 
tain Campbell first talked of the Declara¬ 
tion to Mr. Mant, the ship was near Malta, 
and, of course, out of the reach of the 
party who made it, as has been .before 
stated by him in his pamphlet at pages 42 
and 43, where, together with pages 44 
and 45, the whole of this matter will, he 
says, be found to be fully explained; that. 
Captain Campbell never showed the De¬ 
claration to Mr. Mant; that Mr. Mant 
earnestly requested the Captain to cause a 
formal investigation of all these matters to 
take place, but that this Captain Campbell 
never did, saying, that, he was .convinced 
that the fellow was not to be believed, and 
that he, Captain Campbell, should destroy 
the Declaration. Such is Mr. Mam’s 
statement In answer to the charge laid 
against him by Jursovich, and such, in 
substance, is nis affidavit. The public, 
like me, will, of epurse, in estimating the 
value of a declaration of this, or of any, 
sort, pay attention to ‘the circumstances 
under which it was made; and, ft must be 
confessed, that the, circumstances here are 
very material. The character of the per¬ 
son declaring, the situation in which he 
was, his not declaring upon oath, his very 
close connexion with Haire, his interest 
conjointly with that of. Haire, are ail cir¬ 
cumstances, which, unless they..can bo 
proved not to have existed, must neces¬ 
sarily make greatly in favour of Mr. Mant *, 
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but," thto, it must, on thfc other hand, be is a (nan, who acknowledges hinrtself to have 
observed, that this is the stitetaient Of Mr. committed, for selfish and base purposes, a 
Mant himself; it is the'evidence of the; npostroguish act, to be believed against an- 
aceused s m his own defence ; and, it, sup- other, 1 upon his simple declaration, unsup- 
posing it all to be true, rests Upon the fact, ported by any other witness, or by any fact 
(for which my memory dues not warrant in’cortoboration of the charge? The decision 
me iu vouching}, that the name Of the of this question T leave to the impartial 

Declarant was Joseph Jundrich .-But, mind of tlie reader, who will, however*. 

we now come to the internal evidence, not not fail to take into.view the very impor- 
depen^ing upon the word of any man; tant circumstance, that Captain Campbell 
evidence against the credibility of the De- kept the knowledge of the Declaration front 
clarant, furnished by the Declaration itself. Mr. Mant for a long time, and until the 
—*—I confess, that my last article, above parties were at so great a distance from each 
referred to, was sent to the press without other as to make it impossible to confront 
sufficient reflection. The documents shown them; and, further, that he,' as appears 
to me produced a feeling in mfy mind not from the pamphlet, declined letting Mr. 
favourable to the right operation of reason. Mant have a copy of the Declaration even 
If this had not been the case, it would have alter it had ban shown about Soulliamp- 
oecurred to me, as, 1 hope, it must have ton. From these facts, which appear, even 
occurred to my readers, who had mpre from his own letter, if a correct copy of it 
time for reflection; that, supposing the do-' be given by Mr. Mant, to be undeniable, 
cument to state truth, the Declarant him* it would seem to follow, that Captain 
self must have been a dishonest man; for, Campbell himself did not think, for a long 
if it was dishonest or dishonourable in Mr. while, at least, very highly 0 / the credit 
Mant to take the two hundred dollars, it due to this document, which aims such a 
was not less so in Jursovich to give the two deadly thrust at the character, at the com- 
lmndred dollars. The sum was in the na* naon honesty, of Mr. Mant; and, I submit 
ture of a bribe, and in all cases of bribery, to every candid -man, whether, if it was 
the briber is looked upon as the most cri- not thought necessary to confront Mr. Mant 
minal of the two. One would, indeed, with his accuser, if it was not thouglit ne- 
more readily excuse, or rather, be less cessary to bring him to trial, if it was not 
disposed 'to wonder at, such conduct in a thought necessary, afterwards, even to let 
man like Jursovich, than in a man in Mr. him See and have a copy of his accusation, 
Mam's situation in life; butt in whatever it was, or could be, necessary or right, to 
degree we are inclined to excuse him on promulgate that accusation through the 
account of the groveling nature of his mind circle of his friends and acquaintances.—-— 
and habits, in that same degree we must, Therefore, after a cool and impartial re¬ 
in justice to Mr. Mant, deduct from the view of all these circumstances, I must 
credit due to the declaration. We know, say, that the evidence of this Declarant ap- 
that the evidence of .accomplices is, some- pears to me to be worth little or nothing at 
times; regarded as sufficient, but, then, all; and that, as far as relates to this 
there must be strong circumstances to back principal and most odious charge, the ac- 
ft, and the probabilities of the case must cusatiooagainst Mr. Mant must be regarded 
be decidedly in favour of the truth of such as unsupported by proof, and, of course* 
evidence, which they certainly are not in as without foundation,—The other charge 
the present instance.—— It is very natural agaitist Mr. Mant, as stated in my last 
to ask, why the Declarant, who had got, Article was this: that, by means of an 
as he says, the benefit of the sale of goods interlineation in a passport granted by 
40 him, in consequence of a bribe, should -Captain Campbell, the former extended 
goto Captain Campbell and give id forma- the license of a trading vessel, and that he 
tioti of his-own rascality ; why, be should- received three hundred dollars for so doihg, 

go and declare MtnSeJf to nave been a which he kept to-himself.-The extena- 

-yitlatn? It is impossible to suppose that ing of the license ’ we must set down 
be would hive* done this, without some virj amongstthe otbOriHegal transaeti<*ts,if 
powerfuliwbfrve, and some nmtivc of sejx- they were iHejgal; and, really, attempt 
interest,'tib; and, is St very likely, tltik h thewi$s, disappears,’ in frifle, 

man, wbo Was not ashamed to declare,' uhworthy of any particular mark of dW « 
"ted put his rifesC to St, that he hj»d been probation. Mr. Mant,''la Ms affidavit, 
a villain, should scruple to declare whati '&fi tfru be made the totoriiueatioitwith 
was (question is simply thlt; t» Captain’s consent ; but, if the great 
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raws of the tram action*, described fey Mr. 
Mant, were such a* be describes them to 
have been, the mere jdtototioUi or even 
the fabrication, of a passport, or a Itcepuw, 
can only be looked upon as part of a wide- 
sweeping system, in the carrying on of 
which he was concerned, but of toe ille¬ 
gality of which be solemnly asserts bis 
ignorance. It is the taking of the three 
hundred dollars for the interlineation; or, 
more properly speaking, the keeping of 
them to himself, that forms the sting of the 
charge, and, especially with those, who. 
are disposed to excuse the transactions in 

general.-But, even in this light,* the 

. charge falls greatly short, in point of dis¬ 
honesty, of the foregoing one. There be 
was accused of taking into his own pocket, 
in the shape of a bribe, money due to his 
Captain and shipmates. Here he is ac¬ 
cused of taking money to himself indeed, 
but money, which, or the worth of which, 
his shipmates had never possessed, and 
would never have possessed, if he had not 

taken it.--This was, as it appears from 

the representation on the other side, one of 
those transactions which but too often occur 
between those who have power and those 
who have money, and who have a mutual 
desire to soften the rigour of instructions, 

regulations, or law.-But, still, we 

must bear the explanation of Mr. Mant; 
and see on what sort of evidence this second 

charge is founded.--The re were, as 

relating to this transaction, two docu¬ 
ments mentioned by me, oue in Mr. Mant’s 
band-writing, but not signed. It was a 
declaration drawn by him to be signed 
by Pazzi, the person who had received 
' the interlined license, certifying that 
Mr. Mant had not received three hun¬ 
dred dollars from him. This paper, 
of itself, insde nothing at all in support or 
the charge, and Mr. Mant very naturally 
accounts lor its having been drawn up, and 
having been put into the bands of Captain 
Campbell by Haire, or his associates, 
without ever having been even tendered 
to Faazi, who was on shore, and to whom 
Mir. Mant was not permitted to go.-.— 
The other document, and the onlv one in. 
support of this charge is, the Declaration, 

: shown to m Jipfl n^iopsd m my 1#» 
Jtumber, ot a third .party, who declare*, 

' that he was promt, when Mr. Mant of¬ 
fered Pazzi to return Mm the $00 dollars, 
if, fas would skit roe above-mentioned cer¬ 
tificate of sot having pld, them.——As to 
this document, Mr. Mant states, that if 
•ogH to have hem shown to him at the 
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time when hi* accuser might have beets 
Confronted with him} that, as the act 
charged was very criminal) Captain Camp, 
bed, ought $o have*caused inquiry to he 
made intpdt op the spot, where the parties 
alb were. He asks, who this third, person. 

,f and I do not recollect; he asks, why 
Pamti’s evidence was not taken? be asks, 
if Pazzi refused to sign the certificate, and 
rejected the offer of the 300 dollars, made 
by Mf. Mant jn. person ? how could it. 
happen that Mr. Mant should leave the 
certificate with him, and should not take it 
away? he asks, iT Pazzi carried the certi¬ 
ficate back to the ship, why a declaration 
was not taken from him, and why he was 
not immediately confronted with Mr. Mant? 
he asks, if Pazzi did not carry it back, who 
told the Captain that it ever had been pre¬ 
sented to Pazzi? he asks, whether it he 
likely that such an offer should be made in 
the presence of a third party, especially 
when the intention must have been to smo¬ 
ther a disgraceful transaction? he asks, 
whether a man, who, for the sake of lucre, 
could give 300 dollars in the shape of a 
douceur, was likely to refuse to take them 
back again in the shape of hush-money ? 
and, above all things, he asks, how Cap¬ 
tain Campbell, if he deemed the Declara¬ 
tion of this third party to be good evidence, 
could reconcile it to any sense of his duty as 
a Commander, or to any principle of justice 
as a man, not to bring him, Mr. Mant, to 
trial, not to confront him with his accuser, 
and. never, even to this hour, to show him 
the Declaration, or make him acquainted 

with,the name of the Declarant?-To 

these questions I can, I confess, see no an¬ 
swer ; and, from the yery nature of the 
thing, I think, that it appears that Mr. 
Mant has given the true history of this 
paper; namely, that he sent the paper 
open from the quarter-deck, that it was 
never presented to Pazzi, and that Haire, 
or some of his associates, brought the paper 

on board to Captain Campbell.-1 am 

sorry that I cannot recollect the name of 
Ike third party; but, the credibility of his 
testimony is ittriunsly shaken by the cir¬ 
cumstances of thecise; for, if it be true, 
M f - must not only have made the 
offer, ip the presence of a. third party, a fact 
hardly to he believed; but, he must also 
; have voluntarily-.been guilty of that su¬ 
preme act of folly,, the leaving of the. cer- 
Ufiftfe in.thehtmds of a person, whom he 
must then necessarily have regarded as one 
resolved to give information against him. 
4^Th^ to too much to be believed by 
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< taken money for himself in an wtfdr mag for 
‘ passports,’ voluntarily make oatli, That be pever 
in any one instance received any mm or sum* of 
money on these account*, or for any bfoOr what- 
soever, appertaining to tbe prize affairs , of the ; 
Adriatic squadron, nor did he aver issue a pass- . 
port to any person whatever, bnt such at had 
always the said Captain Campbell's approbation 
and signature; • and this Deponent further maketb 
oath, That in regard to the third charge con¬ 
tained in the said weekly publication, or the in¬ 
terlineation of a passport, with'the words * to 
4 return with merchandise,' the said Captain 
Campbell permitted such words to form a part of 
the passport, and which interlineation war made, 
and passport given, as a compliment to a gentle- 
inr in the militia service man at Trieste, tor the trouble and attention he 
'? ,, *“““ Se ^ IC , e ; bad in arranging some part of the prize affairs of 

Mt tit Mr. Mant should be the aforementioned squadron: and this Deponent 
ion. The reader will take farther saith, That lie now holds two origins! 
era lion the circumstances letters to that eftect, one addressed to the said 
s affidavit has been made; Obtain Campbell, and the other to him, this 
„ • i ... ’ Depouent; and tins Deponent further saith, 

i mind, that it tos been q»j, nt the said Captain Campbell granted pan- 
eye of Mr. Mant s triends, ports containing the same permission, as was in- 
where he resides; that it terlined in the before-mentioned passport, to four 


any ttheVand, therefore, I am pretty cer¬ 
tain, that the public will agree with me, 
that the allegation is unsupported by arty 
thing like proof, afid, of course, that Mr. 

Mant stands acquitted of the charge.-1 

have now only to add, that I Was in error, 
When, in my last, I supposed, that Mr. 
Mant had been displaced, or dismissed, 
from the Navy, on account of these trans¬ 
actions. I have now seen a letter from the 
Transport Board, showing that his discon¬ 
tinuance upon the half-pay list as a surgeon 
of the navy, was owing to his having be¬ 
come a lieutenant in the militia service. 

—. The affidavit of Mr. Mant should be 

read with attention- The reader will take 
into his consideration the circumstances 
under which this affidavit has been made; 
he will bear in mind, that it has been 
made ulider the eye of Mr. Mam’s friends, 
and in the place where he resides; that it 


is a solemn proceeding, which, in case of other gentlemen, wUobad also been instrumental 

Ym. ln onaugiu* some of the price affairs of the said 

the refutation of any part of the factsj must S q Ua( j ron a t Trieste, to each, one passport or 

ioka mbmimi, 0IMO'IIV In flimhlieliivfv * . I ‘. <1 . . ■_I __ 1 ■_a _*_I!_ 


consign the person swearing, to everlasting 
infamy; and, that, when Mr. Mant made 
the affidavit, he must have been sensible, 
that, if refutation was possible, it would 

not fail, first or last, to take place.-1 

have now endeavoured to place the whole 
of this subject fairly before my readers. I 
have not wilfully mutated or discoloured any 


more, chiefly to load with oil and merchandize 
from Puglia, in the Adriatic, aud other porta 
where British ships were not permitted to enter, 
and to return with their cargoes to Trieste: and 
this Deponent also, in regard to the last charge 
contained in the said weekly publication, viz. 
That 4 when tbe Master of the vessel returned 
4 to Mr. Mant, be drew np a paper,’ further 
maketh oath, That he, this Deponent, hath not 
at any period or place whatever ever seen or 
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fact; I have made no attempt to strain any conversed with the Muster of the said vessel 
argument; I have acted under so feelings (Padion Pazri) since the passport drat herein* 


of partiality; and, .if I have omitted many 
tilings, which would'have struck the mind 
of an advocate on either side, I shall rely 
on the penetration aud judgment of every 
candid reader to supply the deficiency. 

Mr. Mart’s Affidavit. 

« THOMAS MANT, late Surgeon of His 


mentioned was delivered to him at Trieste, and 
which was prior to the said Master's application 
to the said Captain Campbell tor fresh passports: 
and this Deponent farther saith, That with re¬ 
spect to the paper which appears in this Depo* 
uentls own baud-writing: it was written in con¬ 
sequence of bis having heard it reported (bat not 
then ftom the said Captain Campbell) that the 
said Master of tbe said vessel had paid this Depo¬ 
nent three hundred dollars fbr the interlineation 


Britannic Majesty's frigate^ Unite, now residing of the passport: That on bearing such report, 
at the Town and County of the Town of Sonth- this Deponent not being permitted by the said 
ampton, maketh Oath, and saith as follows i Captain Campbell to go on shore, desired a per- 
That it it only since this Deponent’s pamphlet son to call bn the said Master and request his 
was offered to the consideration of the public, as attendance on board the said frigate Unite, to 
a refutation of certain calamnious reports tend* kaowifhehad circulated such report, in answer 
ing to injure tWf Deponent’s character, that he to which message, the said messenger brought 
has been made aejirinted win tlie whole tenor word to this Deponent, that the said Muter 
and extent or such reports, Captain Campbell, sayed, be could not come on board, but denied 
late commanding tbr said frigate Unite, having having add any thing of tbe sort; aud saved, be 


this Deponent not being permitted by the said 
Captain Campbell to go on shore, desired a per¬ 
son to call on the said Master and request his 


previous to such publication only prixatoty exiu- was willing to subscribe hit Matte to any paper 
bited papers of that tendency; That as the thisDepouent woelddraw up which. Would re¬ 
charge* now appear in a weekly publics^o, and, fate such a charge, when the Deponent wrote the 
t seems that thisDeponfenfs wimpblet ha* not said paper before-mentioned, and eat 
■tisftotoiUy rebatted ttmsaidKpom.iq Cm- open; to the said messenger panic 


charges now appear in a weekly publication, and 
ap it seems that this Deponent 4 * pdmphlet bis salt 
so satisfactorily rebatted the said reports, iq Coo- 
sequence of the chmdestine manner of tfaeir cir¬ 
culation, to otherwise might have been effected 
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having premised tot imi:;^-V..<.e and honorable re- 
fhtatioH to any dafega which toe skid Captain 
Camp bell Mxrald «M»»* forward with : Therefore 
this; Deponent doth., now, -in. regard to tete first 
andsecond charges.contained in the said weekly 
publication; si*, ofhlsj this Deponent's, 4 having 


fate sack a charge, when the Deponent wrote the 
said paper before-mentioned, and cave the aamo 
open to tbe said messenger pahiiddy OB'the 
quarter-deck of tke Said frigate, with dinmtteos 
to cany Abe same to .toe mw Master ofthe said 


cepfed by one Samuel Hair* (styled to this Dopo- 
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ftcthtr saitft, That foe said Samuel Halite bad 
sworn, time 4 be would do. this UtpmeM all foe 
•injury be possibly could; and, if money could 
1 buy it, be would liny every one at Trieste. to 

* prove this Deponent dishonorable in arranging 

* the Unity's prise concerns,’ or words to that 
effect: and that the said Samuel Haire was beard 
by these officer* to use the above expressions; 

Slid tbat such expressions were so used by the 
said Samuel Haire, in consequence of thin Depo¬ 
nent’s having reproved the said Samuel Haire for 
bis conduct in toe mess-room on board the said 
frigate Unite; and which conduct of the said 
Samuel Haire, one of foe said time officers, in an 
attested declaration In this Deponent’s posses¬ 
sion, is represented as being toe Mecent for pub¬ 
lic Mail; and this Deponent further saitb, That 
it was eighteen months or more after this Depo¬ 
nent heard the said reports of foe said charges 
against him, that the said Captain Campbeil, on 
being ordered to join Lord Coliingwood, then 
foe Commander in Chief in the Mediterranean, 
to explain reports of this nature, which his Lord¬ 
ship had heard, first spoke to this Deponent con¬ 
cerning them; and this Deponent having ex¬ 
plained to foe said Captain Campbell the cir¬ 
cumstances of foe before-mentioned several 
charges, he appeared perfectly satisfied, and j 
desired foe officers on board liis said frigate to ; 
suspend their opinions thereon: and this Depo¬ 
nent further with, That foe said Captain Camp¬ 
bell, talking of Jos. Junovich, the person by 
whom the said first mentioned charge was made, 
said, that lie was a blackguard, and that lie, 

Captain Campbell, could not take bis word, and 
would tlierefore destroy the declaration he had 
made, which declaration this Deponent never saw; 
and tbat foe said Captain Campbell also said, that 
he had no better opinion of foe business of foe said 
Master of the vessel (Padron Pazzi) than he had, 
of the said Jos. Jursovicli's, and should treat it 
in like manner, although foe said Captain Camp¬ 
bell shewed this Deponent the said passport, in 
which foe said interlineation was inserted, and 
permitted this Deponent to take a copy thereof: 
and this Deponent farther saith, that the wid j 
Captain Campbell read to him, this Deponent, | 
an extract of a letter from foe said Captain < 

Campbell to foe said Lord Collmgwood on foe ; 
subject, wherein foe said Captain Campbell ex¬ 
pressed himself in words to the following effect: 

* And after a strict and diligent search info the 

* business for nearly eighteen months, I have not 

* been able to find any thing to criminate him,' 
meaning this Deponent: and this Deponent 
further saitb. That lie quoted the above 
extract in a letter which be wrote to foe 
said Lord CoUingwuod on this Deponent's soH* 
citiug l|is Lqrdsbip's attention to, and adjodiea- 
tion of the charges .in question, and that no in¬ 
vestigation was ever ordered by his Lordlbto. 

And foil Deponent further with, That fob ml 
P»dron Pa«Bi, «idthe said Jos, Jurcerich, were 
both under foeinfioence of foe said Samuel Haire, 
who coefoicted fop Prite Affairs for the said: 

Captain Campbell about eighteen months after 
this Deponent bad . found out the illegality 'of 
these transactions, and refined to act further 
therein. - . Timm as bf ant.” 

fiworo at the Town and County of 
Southampton, foe 15th day of 
- February, j$14» befcft me, ' ' . 

Thomas wmmm> a 1 Master et- 
\ ; ' tnorfoaary lu chancery. : 


V 4 


THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON AND 
HIS ARMY. 

Battle ov BbiennE.- -It seems that 

Buonaparte has met with another terrible 
defeat, which, if we believe thd Courier 
and the Tims , must be attended with con¬ 
sequences more fatal to his dynasty than 
any of his former disasters, because it has 
taken place in the heart of France, by 
which a direct communication has been 
opened to his capital. I was much sur¬ 
prised, however, to find that neither the 
Park nor the Tower guns were ordered to 
be fired, in celebration of an eveqt so grati¬ 
fying,' so joyful to the good people of Eng¬ 
land. Lord Burgbersh tells us, in his dis¬ 
patches, that it was a most glorious victory. 
Sir Charles Stewart says, that “ if Marshal 
" Blucber was not long ago immortalised, 
“ this day would have crowned him in the 
“ annals of fame;” and the whole tribe of 
hireling journalists were so intoxicated with 
the news, that language was incapable of 
describing their ecstatic feelings. The mo¬ 
ney gamblers, and other “ gentlemen and 
“ men of honour,” who frequent the Ex¬ 
change, were particularly rapturous on this 
occasion. They thought of nothing but the 
“ most glorious victory;” it was the predo¬ 
minate them* of their conversation; and I 
have no doubt it wax the abject of their 
nightly visions. Their favourite journals 
kept ringing the changes upon the immor¬ 
talizing intelligence; and if aiiy one Ven¬ 
tured, even by a look, to indicate a doubt 
upou the subject, he ran the risk of being 
hone-whipped, at least, by these “getitle- 
“ men ana men of honour.” Yet hi the 
midst of all this exultation; with the offi¬ 
cial.details in their hands of this “ moft 
“ glorious victory,” and that, too, ** on the 
“ territory of France,” not a single gun 
was fired, not a chime rung, nor a solitary 
candle lighted up, to commemorate the 
event. The other- day the citizens of Lou¬ 
den were gratified with thd roaring of tbb 
Park and Tower guns, in return for the 
high honour conferred upon the country by 
Rte Danes, who had graciously condescended 
to accept of«£200,Q00 of our money. It 
is true, the Crowu PHnce; who had armed 
against his native cotlntry, and helped its 
to get rid of this troubleanme article, com¬ 
pelled the* Daiiee to give’ 'ttjf to Sweden a 
part pf thelr'tAriitbiyr bfit lift this M had 
prevkMy giVChh!jtRayal Htghac#lti’fftf- 
tk«fotan&‘ * It was not said that eltberHiVe 
oolite Allies gkirteda “glorious victory/’ 
•r> even aariy victory at all, by tRt Danish 
artaogement. YYe, good souls, rejoiced, 
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metely because another opportunity was 
given us 6 f parting with our money. If 
wWn we entered into treaty with the mlianl 
Pripce of Sweden, our views were then di¬ 
rected to something beyond 3 settlement 
vtlth Denmark; if we then calculated upqu 
the Crown Prince marching with his army 
to assist the Allies in the invasion of 
France, or to co-operate with our own 
troops in completing the deliverance of Hol¬ 
land, it now appears, that these calculations 
were not well founded; for, whether he 
'disapproves of the proceedings of the other 
Powers, or whether, having obtained, the 
object be had in view he is now solely oc¬ 
cupied with securing it, it it clear that 
Bernadotte has not performed any achieve¬ 
ment worthy of notice, or shewn any 
anxious disposition to bring forward his 
army, since the signing of the treaty with 
Denmark. But so it is, that we did re¬ 
joice, that w'e djd fire the Park and the 
Tower guns on that event being announced. 
How is it, then, that nothing of this nature 
occurred when we heard of the late “most 
“ glorious victory” which had been ob¬ 
tained over the enemy “ on the territory of 
“ France?” How is it that those who 
have the management of these matters 
nbould have thrown such a damp, upon pub- 
Jic feeling ? Did they beheve the dispatches 
of Lord Burghersh, or did, they regard it a 
matter of greater importance that Denmark 
.should accept ^ 200,000 of our money, 
than that Buonaparte should be completely 
defeated in the very.heart of France?—rr 
.To me it seems that this alleged victory has 
,uot received that implicit credit in every 
quarter which it has done on the Stock Ex¬ 
change, and which our prostituted press 
has endeavoured to obtain for ft among the 
credulous multitude. It is. only ia this way 
that l can account for restraining the public 
rejoicings usual on such occasions; ami 
when I Jcokinjo the official details nc>w be¬ 
fore me* id which I find both parties, 
.Buonaparte on the one h^d* and Lord 
Burghersh on the other* telling their own 
story, I confess there appear to me strong 
jreaspns for believing, that the engagement 

f .Btjenne was not a “ general aflSuf}” that 
qnpfeop Hiroself was not ip the fstton j 
mm itmsequemly, .that^e cpuldiwfkc.de- 
W" 9* ik;Wa* thfr rmr 
®f wt FrcpcK wwi.mtly thatyms 
.'jci>gag<4} 4N *ve» tfiia pad pf it stood #* 
ground a»wwt the nutted and rotated at- 
’tacks of tfie m» ^#of ;|be Allies ; and 
th|t the mcvemctittrjhich followed, of witk- 
^ froth 4» priginal petition, was 


the result of a previous determination on the 
part of Buonaparte, and not the conse¬ 
quence qf its having been defeated.. But, 
before I proceed to not ice. the circumstances 
which, I think, warrant theie conciusions, 

I request the reader to attend to the marked 
discrepancy which appears on comparing 
the French official accounts of the Brienne 
affair with those published in our Gazette. 
In the former we have a most interesting 
and particular detail of a battle fought on, 
the 2 fhh January, which was contested a 
whole day, and which terminated, after 
a great deal of bard fighting, in favour of 
the French, who thereby obtained posses¬ 
sion of “ the height of Partha,” of “ the 
“ castle of Brienne,” and pursued the ene¬ 
my “ beyond the village de la Rotltiere, 

“ where they took their position.”-In 

Lord Burghersh’s and Sir Charles Stewart’s 
dispatches, not a single word is said as to 
these important and decisive occurrences! 
It cannot be pretended that the enemy's 
accounts are mere gasconade, because we 
find U admitted in our official details, that 
they actually had possession of the places 
mentioned. Why, then should Lord Burg¬ 
hersh and Sir Charles Stewart suppress the 
facts? Why should it be concealed, that the 
Allies had been compelled to give way be¬ 
fore the enemy, and to abeuvion so many 
places of strength ? Or, if they did trans¬ 
mit the particulars, why, have they been 
kept back from the public, while every 
circumstance prejudicial to the enemy has 
been anxiously obtruded upon our uotice? 
-Is not t his concealment sufficient of it¬ 
self to warrant the charge of deception 
practised by the public press, and to satisfy 
every rational person, that there is some¬ 
thing wrong in the manner of giving opt 
foreign intelligence ?——How far it may 
influence the mind of the reader in judging 
of the credit due to what has been publish¬ 
ed here as authentic, it is for him to deter¬ 
mine."—I shall now offer such observa¬ 
tions as occur to me on a comparison of 
both statements, in so far as they relate to 

subsequent events.-I have saip, thaufie 

engagement at, Brfenne was not a il general 
“ affair;” by which I mean, that the 
whole of Buonaparte’s army did not take 
partinthafaction. It is stated, in the 
Frep^ bulletin, to have been only .the tm 
.guard that was engaged. “ This day, in 
“ which our rear guard maintained Itsetfin 
“.avast plain against the whole of the cue- 

nay’s army, and quintrjpie forcm,”-- 

But I shall be told, that the j^ftfi hpile- 
nof to d^idaiW Very 
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moral Barclay de Toll), General Wrecle, 
and the Prince Royal of Wertemburgh; 
and encouraged by the presence of the so¬ 
vereigns of Russia and of Prussia. " Im- 
“ mediately after the battle commenced 
“ (says Colonel Lowe) the Emperor of 
111 Russia, the King of Prussia, and Field 
“ Marshal Prince Schwartrenburgh, came 
“ cm the ground." Neither Sir Charles 
Stewart, nor Colonel Lowe, mention any 
thing about the ground occupied by the 
enemy after the battle of the 1st. If in¬ 
deed we are to believe the latter, who 
says he saw the whole affair, the victory 
of the Allies <( was complete in every quar- 
“ ter;” which is as much as to say, that 
the French were totally routed , and driven 
from all their positions. Lord Burghersh, 
however, tells us a very different story. 
He says, ” so ended the affair of this day; 
“ the enemy still held the ground beyond 
“ La Rot hurt, and was still in possession , 
“ at theiarii of the heights of Brienne HI” 

I suppose the reader begins to think, that 
his has enough of my Lord Burghersh’s 
** most glorious victory." He has seen 
the French rear guard, at the beginning of 
the action, in possession of three strong po¬ 
sitions he has beheld an attempt made 
by the main body of the Allies to drive 
them from these positions; he has found 
their most famous generals employed in 
tin's attempt, and nearly a whole day spent 
in endeavouring to make an impression upon 
them : yet he has seen that same enemy, 
that enemy so very inferior in number to 
their opponents, at the close of the day, 
occupying two of these positions. Eyen 
La Gibrie, the other position, was not, ac¬ 
cording to the French accounts, abandoned 
till the battle had ceased. “ The Duke of 

II Belluno (says the bulletin) maintained 
“ himself the whole day at the hamlet of 
“ La Gibrie, notwithstanding the Cnor- 
“ mous disproportion of his corps to the 
“ forces. that' attacked it." What then 
was there in all this to justify tny Lord 
Burghersh’s statement, that the Allies had 
gained a most glorious victory t or how 
cpuld this affair have 11 crowned Marshal 
‘f Blucbcr in the annals of fame ?" Lay¬ 
ing numbers altogether out of view; sup¬ 
posing, for a moment, that the enemy had 
as many men engaged as the Allies, 1 do* 
not understand how the rdinquishiag by 
the former pS Ismail hamlet at the endeef 
the battle, ti|nefaeld glorious tatbe iauec,j 
because wemH3titow that the troojps or;thfe 
.Allies .aroitmffidiiia^ined veterans, flush-i 
ed with. victory,clVtnile those of the enemy 


are raw conscripts, who never before were 
in battle, and who, as all the world knows, 
are so for from being hearty in the cause of 
the leader under whom they are lighting, 
that they detest and abhor him. It is thus 
that the public press speaks .of Buonaparte 

and his army:-The French army is 

<( completely disorganized ; the old soldiers 
“ have been victims of the epidemy, or are 
“ in the hospitals; the conscripts are with- 
“ out arms't dejection and discontent are 
“ at their height . From the Marshal to 
<( the meanest .soldier, all attribute (be 
“ misfortunes of the two last campaigns, 
“ and the Invasion of France, to the uu- 
“ measured ambition of their chief, and 
“ regard the passing events as a punish* 
“ meat from Heaven."-In these cir¬ 

cumstances, the Allies ought not only to 
have completely routed the foe; to have 
recovered the positions whence they had 
themselves beeu driven; but to have cap¬ 
tured their whole army. This was nothing 
more than what was to be looked for, con¬ 
sidering the condition of the soldiers they 
had to encounter. But when it is seeu 
that, with all these disadvantages on the 
part of the enemy, they were not only not 
driven from the field, but at the termina¬ 
tion of the affair, “ still held the ground 
“ beyond La Rothiere," were “ still in 
“ possession at dark of the heights of 
“ Briennewhat are we to think pf those 
who could boast of this being, “ a most 
“ glorious victonr what are we to say of 
those who could discover nothing in all 
this but a signal defeat of Buonaparte ? 
But, say these men, the Allies have taken 
“ 73 pieces of cannon, and about 4,000 
“ prisoners from the enemy." What of 
that? Why did they not take all their 
cannon and alt their men ? Why did they 
not totally annihilate these raw conscripts; 
these “ tall boys and old women?” Un¬ 
less they can show that they did that, I 
say, they have done nothing to entitle them 
to thanks, and for las to claim the victory. 
But is; it so very clear that the Allies took 
4,000 prisoners ? U it plain that the cannon 
of which they possessed themselves, were 
legitimate trophies,; fairly won in the mo- 
went of. battle? Buonaparte tells us, diet 
at the close of the engagement which was 
fought op the 1st, ^few prisoners have 
‘*;be»n made on either side ; we havetaien 
Lord Buigbtrsbfsayf, In Jhisino- 
icottuf of. the stuns aBatr, mat ” iypOQ>pi4- 
*? sobers are already in ihe hwmMf the 
w Allies." 1 shall not pretest to say which 
of these statements ohght to be believed. 
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But I cannot help thinking R strange that th e Times and Courier, disfigured and mu- 
all these prisoners, and'all these cannon, tilated, that any part of it is correct? 
should have been taken from the French, Buonaparte has been accused of “ mean 
without the Allies admitting that they had “spiritedness," Of “whining," and of 
a single man killed, or* wounded, ora “cowardice,” because he tells his sub¬ 
single prisoner tak«. Lord Burghersh Jetts the extent of his l*»sei|, and does not 
states, that there was machhard fighting; conceal from them the danger* to which the 
that the Allies were “ strongly opposed,” country is exposed. But’ I would rather 
that the French made repealed attacks upon trust a man who tells me alt the truth, 
them, and were repulsed with difficult!/, however disagreeable that truth may be. 
Was there nobody but Frenchmen that fell than he who keeps back a part of it. The 
on this occasion ? were the skiiu of the former, 1 am certain, knows how to prsc- 
Cossacks impenetrable (o shot? or had the tise deceit : the latter values himself upon 
holy charm, which every Russian' carries being an honest man. It is from this view 
With him to battle, so miraculous an effect of matters, that I am inclined to believe 
en this occasion, that they neither lost leg the following account which Napoleon 
nor arm? But, reader, let me not deceive gives of the cause of the 1ms of his cmnm, 

you; for I find, on again casting my eyes to be the true one:-“In the mfdstof 

over the very “ satisfactory ana accurate” “the obscurity of tbe night, a battery of 
letter of Colonel Lowe, that I was mistaken “ tbe artillery of the guard, following tbe 
in supposing the Allies had neither killed “ movements of a column of cavalry, which 
nor wounded. I say, I find 1 was mis- “ was advancing to repulse a charge of the 
taken in this, because I have now disco- “ enemy, lost its way, and was taken, 
vered, what had formerly escaped my no- u When the cannoniers perceived the am- 
tice, that “ A Cossack orderly of General “ bush into which they had fallen, and 
“ Guiessenau, was shot by his (Biucber'sJ “ saw that they had not time to form their 
11 side.” I suppose this unfortunate Cos- “ battery, formed themselves in a squa- 
sack had either lost his holy amulet, or had “ dron, attacked the enemy, andsaved the 
neglected, in the morning, to offer up his “horses and harness. They lost fifteen 

C ayers to St. Nicholas. HO had certainly “ men killed or taken prisoners.”——The 
en guilty of some very great crime, that reader will observe, that I have hitherto 
he, of all the thousands who had been ex-1 been speaking merely of the battle of the 
posed to the fire of the enemy, should be . 1st. -1 shall notice what is said about the 
the only one that was slain. But, perhaps, j loss of both sides an the 2d, after I have 
Heaven intended by this to show how j stated my reasons for believing that Bud- 
highly it favoured General Blucher, by di- j napartd was not personalty engaged in the 
noting the shot, which was probably battle’Of Brienne, and that he afterwards 
pointed at the “ hoary veteran," to the drew off his troops from that quarter, not 
head or heart of the Cossack, whom it le- because they wen routed, but because he 
veiled with the dust. “ if Europe be had previously intended to do so. Lord 
“saved,” says the Courier, “Blucher Burghersh does not say, in as many words, 

“ wdl be placed in the first rank of her sa- that the French Emperor took a part in the 
“ viours!!”—But let us now return to my action. •' He merely states, that Buonaparte 
Lord Burghersh. If we are to consider placed his army so and so, that Buonaparte 
his Lordship's statement * faithful detail of continued the action with considerable ob« 
what passed on the 1st instant, we shall stinacy, fee.’ All this we know he could 
be compelled to admit the power of the have directed to be done, without’leaving 
holy charms of the Russians. But if wC/do; hfehead-quariers. Of tlte Russian general, 
not} if we are to regard it as 4 metVfatyial, Lord Burghersh speaks thus * “ General 
account ofthe proceedings of that- day, and “ Blucher was present at the defence of'this 
that many things passed befbte him, things “ village* and contributed materially by his 
which others, Who saw,them* viewed.as! 

matters of importance, and ; which were die person of Blucher feit^aitepfettly identi- 
reallyso : if, I say, his Lordship has told ^dwith tle ^ritueesofii&eday, that ItiSs 
us only tmt'm feuth id him instance, ihovy rmpomible to fplduklte his being pre«n*. 
are We sure ths| behast<ddvu thc wAofe, But rifetels noaueft identity of Bdonapartt^ 
tfuth ’in’? every ! •drmherrlfeM wNI»' Iks present in fi&y 

lieving that he'#1 tmmitifuU detaU;iif> pWK'fcf 'the betiOnVt If he hadbeen oti'tte 
tlfiue occurrences, htsw itt we sure, When sfSitf, it cannot be beloved that Lord Burg- 
b»:I'hbVf.fouim,it'fttj have omitted netking,;- and 
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that in the moil pointed maimer, a cir- “ engaged,” and the votarisa of these lying 
cumsfonce so well calculated, at; the defeat idols, who would hold it criminal were 
of Napoleon in person, to enhance the they to entertain a doubt as to the vefswUjt, 
value of the victory. Besides, it appears are ready to exterminate every man who 
from the French bulletin that he actually ventures to differ from them in opinion oip 
Was not there. “ On the 28th the this subject. \ykh theta the French bul- 
«,Emperor went to Montierender. On letins. contain nothing hut “ impudent .false-: 
‘.‘the 28th, at 8 in the morning, Gene* “ hoods.” Even our own official accounts 
“ ral Grouchy, who commands the cavalry, are rejected, or throwu aside, if they*come 
“sent ward that General Milhaud, he." in contact with their favourite journals. But 
.—-Here we find him af a distance from leaving these groveling insects to enjoy 
the scene of actum, and one of hiaGenerals their fancied triumph, let us proceed, in the 
sending him word as to the movements of deveiopement of the motives which induced 
the Allies» a step which would, not have Buonaparte to withdraw his rear guard 
been necessary had he been there in person from Before Brtenne. We have already 
to observe them. It is no where said that seen that this was not because of a defeat, 
Buonaparte left Montierender until die 3d for at the dose of the. battle,-as admitted 
instant, on the noon of which day we find he by. Lord Burghersh, “ the enemy, still held 
“ entered Troyes."—But I shall be told that “ the ground beyund La Rothitre, mid .vPls 
the fact of Buonaparte’s personal.presence is “still in possession, at the dark, of the 
put beyond all doubt by the letter of Colo- “ heights of Brtenne.” Even “next worn- 
nel Lowe, who . appears to have been “ iug" (i.e. the morning of the 2d iustapt j 
n witness of the whole. transaction, and, says his lordship, ** his rear guard was ip 
therefore, it was but natural to expect “ occupation of the position of Btiettue.’’ 
that he would be able to tell us seise- Those who have been in the practice of 
thing positive , something certain as to observing, the military progress of Ruona- 
Buonaparie.—“ Colonel Lowe's detail parte, must have remarked, that lie has 
“ (says Sir C. Stewart) is so satisfactory, been indebted for the greater part of his 
“ and so accurate, from his having had the victories,, to bis manoeuvring, and the 
“ advantageofbeiagwith Marshal Blucher in promptness with which he executes all his 
“ the advance during the whole of the day.” designs. In fact, be calculates more upon 
———Let us see then what this very accurate else rapidity and variety .of his movements^ 
Colonel,, who raw eveey thing, says about than upon any other circumstance.—.—•» 
the presence of Napoleon. He states, that These he knows tend u> emia/rasshisoppo* 
“Buonaparte, in .person,, it is kepobteb neats, to deceive tiiem as to his ulterior 
“ by the.prisoners, led on the attack hiiu- views ; and when he finds, as he come 
“ self, at the head, of the young, guard, and manly does, that he has bewildered them, 

“ had a horse shot, upder him.’ 1 —So that he has drawn their attention from the 
this is what Sir Charles Stewart calls satis* real object he has in view, he never fails 
factory and'accurate information. It. is to turn tins to good account. The advao- 
/sported by the prisoners. Why not as - tages which Napoleon bad gained-on the 
seried by Colonel Lowe who waB “ in the side of Brieou#, prior to the 30ih of jaau- 
“advance during the whole day," and ary, tbougivWery decisive in their nature, 
could not fail m see Buonaparte if he “ ted seem to have been more the result* of the 

“ on the attack himself ?”- -It is either impetuosity and enthusiastic courage of his 

true that Buomparte ltd on the attack troops, than of any regular pLanofj this 
himself, or it fs unlikely that Colonel nature. They had driven the Allfot from 
Lowe was in the advance during the whplt several strong positions; but them , wow 

day. -For the former of these, state- still others which, the vast^acsuniufotioocof 

menu, we have only the report of the force that every day brought tp theAWfod 
Colonel, to whom it was reported by some army, renderedinuch more .foripidaMfs 
.j>ri*pners.feiieMber be nor Sir Gbarfos W* 1 * *»4 which Buonaparte, w,ith his ivqpjbg*' 
tW»ev« the fact. for netratfon, appears lohave 
thg feMpN have the positive assertion of -covered required something more 1 .thsH,llfo 
The foir and Mm$ ^fowa#j9 jf h» raw umjifo»{dM 

conolu«#% is, that Buonaparte * ^Ipn^o py^OOtM--'. % - tfofoj#** Mr ’ 

neitherM fO die attack himself, mm*] mmmitm .ifonceiitratfog ^fiiHy K 
©resent, fdurmip'-.W P»» <ff the actfom: c flftlj flf di, jqoctf<» ®£ pi 'jWPWksBflfib 
Ttefimeivmtfa Cmsriee,.l«»mv^r,?»|B $tph , at that 
bave it that lw«9pmp .Was M yctivefy; jopw«| 
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in-riffry On operations in a' qtrirter, /yfiffi. 
hrbad calculated upon acting With 8* e *v 
effect. That Buonapirtfe Bad M#** jjjj 
resolution prior to the battle «* 
appears to me cleat from what is said in the 
official bulletin, whidi the reader etiHjprO- 
bably think with tne, dmervtt m 
credit as the very satisfactory and*"*- 
“ tate’* letter of Colonel Lowe, of which 
we have already had so notable a specimen. 

“ The 31 st," says the bulletin, M t was * tn ‘ 
u ployed by us in repairing the bridge ot 
Lsmtwrt, on the Aube, the Emperor in- 
«« tending io advance towards Troyes, to 
« operate upon the eolutoris which directed 
“their march by Bar-snr-Aufae, and the 
“ road df Auxerre upon Sens. The ^ idge 
“ of Lesmont could not be repaired before 
“ the 1st of February in the morning; a 
“ part of the troops were immediately made 
“ to file'of" Here, then," it is distinctly 
stated, that Buonaparte had resolved on the 
31st nit., if not befort, to remove his head¬ 
quarters to Troyes; to advance, not to re¬ 
treat, as the Courier most impudently as¬ 
serted. Not only had Napoleon adopted 
this resolution on that day, but he actually 
Sused a part of his troops “Immediately 

“ to file off."-These were the troops 

who had, only two days before, defeated 
the Allies, after a whole day's fighting, and 
driven them beyond Brienne. Instead of 
filing off in consequence of having been 
- themselves beaten by the Allies; instead of 
teiritaiing before a victorious army, they 
were retiring of their own accord , in com¬ 
pliance with the orders of their Generals 
who had cut out work for them in another 
quarter; the circumstance of the other 
divisions of Buonaparte’s army having been 
previously in advance towards Troyes, at 
once accounts for -this one being called the 
rear guard. It is true, neither Lord 
torghersh. Sir Charles Stewart, imr Colo¬ 
nel Lowe tell ns s(ny thing of the intention 
of the 'French Emperor, nor of the actual 
movement of histroopSon the Sl at January. 
Bdl fifcve' already ririwn, that the dis- 
tatebes of these officers, as they app*ff » n 
the Gaaette, tout entirety silent as to every 
thing that occurred before the 1st instant. 
The “ most glorious victory” obtained on 
that day by th© Allies was enough for them 
them noletare, ev«* 
WiSey fettA incBnadon, 4« not.cn 
events which bad proved glorious only to 
tht enemy, and Which they were not die- 
pojed to be the wfflmg instruments oi 
far*down to posterity.' No, no; they 
kiyew the taste of “John Bull better than 

i ' ' ' 
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« be after such naughty tricks." Butthey, 
CdUH not conceal finds the public, at least 
for any jength oftfmeythe fad as recorded 
W Buonaparte; neither Could the attentive 
observer long remain l^ftotartt, that the 
French rear guard had actuary begun its 
march towards Troyes, before die alibi 
army Ventured, even with all its accumula¬ 
tion of feree, to attack it. Napoleon fore¬ 
saw that it was probable something might 
be attempted against' this part of his army, 
and therefore he provided against it. Vftt 
have seen what was the result. Mot the de¬ 
feat and dispersion of the enemy; no com- 
priimg them to abandon their positions; 
but, on the contrary, a' complete repulsion 
of the main body of the united irmy of 
Russia, of Austria, of Prussia, and of Wer 7 
temburgb, acting under the imtaediaieCbm- 
mand of their most celebrated General*, 
and encouraged by the presence of the 'Em¬ 
peror of Russia, the King of Prussia, the 
Prince Royal of Wertetaburgh, and the 
never to be forgotten Prince Schwa rtzen- 
burgh, who, in person, received, on this 
occasion, a sword from the Emperor Alex¬ 
ander, for the skilt and talent he had “ dis- 
“ played in bringing the troops Under bis 
“ orders to the brilliant situation " Which 

they then occupied.-Mark, reader, thp 

brilliant situation of troops, who had endea¬ 
voured for nearly a whole day, but in wuh, 
to compel the rear guard of Buonaparte s 
army to abandon its positions.-^—-But, 
then, though the Allies could not, with 
80,000 men, force this indorrigtb'le rear 
guard to move an inch, they took “ 75 
“ pieces of cannon and about 4,000 pri- 
“ soners" from them. We have already 
seen, that It was not by fighting, but 
by accident, that the Allies got possession 
ot a great proportion, at least, of these 
cafmon. ‘Wc have also seen it positively 
asserted by BuonapahC, that, at the termi¬ 
nation Of the battle or the 1st, “ few pri¬ 
soners were made on either side.’’—— 
The affair of the lst had created a. pOuse in 
the movement or the enemy’I rear. But 
aftCt the aefion Was over; early in the 
mbrnihg of ffie '2d, ■■ J®*Wfile 

-kPfnif columns;” says'Wd Borg- 
hersh, “ appear to have begantheir move- 
“ ment to the rear, about one w'the morn- 
“ iug." “ It successively took position* 
^ (says the FrenchhriiitlBj to finish P»s- 
•“ intf diebridafe of LtHtmoot and rejoining 
“ the nH of the arm?." It wto auRfe 
critical t&oment that the Allies again re* 
solved to renew the attack. They saw the 
tear guard separated from the main body 
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"1 * 
of Bjwpoicojj’g army; they observed its ex 
jMikid situation, occasioned by the necessity 
there was of changing its front, and of 
contracting its hies, in order to effect the 
passage of a narrow bridge. Taking ad¬ 
vantage of these cucuoutauces, and while 
part oi the French division were actually 
in position upon the bridge of Rosnay," 
it was 44 attacked by an Austrian corps 
44 which had passed behind the woods." 
It cannot be surprising, then, K a part of 
the French division, which must have re¬ 
mained on the finenne side of the bridge 
of Rosnay; which must have been isolated 
from the mass of the rear guard that had 
either crossed or was “ m position upon 
44 the bridge.” It will not, I say, appear 
extraordinary if some of those troops 
which were surprised by the Austrian corps 
that had beep concealed from view by the 
woods, were taken prisoners, and that a 
considerable numbe^ of them were killed 
jmd wopnded. The French bulletin states 
their loss in the two days at from 2 to 
jS.t^OO killed or wounded; and adds, “ that 
y ot the enemy has at least been double.” 
'Our dispatches, on the other hand, do not 
acknowledge the loss of a single man on the 
part or the Allies; except, indeed, we ad* 

S lit, that the “ orderly Cossack," who fell 
y the side of Blucher, ought to be consi¬ 
dered a person slain in battle , and not by 
the hand of St. Nicholas, as a punishment 
tor losing his holy amulet, or for having 
Impiously neglected to offer up prayers to 
tha; Saint, Whichof the statements are to 
be adopted as the most correct, the reader 
will be at no loss to determine, from what 
I have already said. For my part, I can¬ 
not refuse my assent to the leading facts 
stated in the Fiench bulletin, because that 
statement appears perfectly open, natural, 
and consistent; whereas, on the other side, 
there is an obvious concealment of some 
of the most important results, which 
is sufficient, in my apprehension, to create 
a doubt as to the truui of the whole. 


fSift 


* OCCURRENCES OS THE WAR.-DlS- 

K ‘ es have been received from Lord Burg* 
, dated Ttoycs, the 8th instant, from 


which it appears, that the Allies entered 
that place on the 7th, in consequence «t 
Buonaparte having left it the night before, 
and proceeded to Nogent. Troyes is about 
95 miles from Paris, and Nogent 7Q. The 
following French official bulletin, which 
has been confirmed by the arrival of Paris 
papers to the 15th instant, snows that Na¬ 
poleon has agaiu commenced offensive ope¬ 
rations, and that these have been attended 
with very considerable success. Tlie en¬ 
gagement took place near Chateau Thiery. 

-“ fiiris, Feb. 12 . (Telegraphic Dis- 

“ patch, f The day before yesterday, Feb. 

44 10, the Emperor completely defeated a 
44 Russian corps neat Sezanne. The Ge* 

44 nerai was taken, and his Staff, forty 
44 taonon, 6,000 men, ail the caissons, 

“ the baggage and materiel. Yesterday, 

“ the lltn, the Emperor completely de- 
41 ieated and put to rout the corps of Ge* 

44 nerai Sacken, of whom he has taken 50 
44 pieces of cannot), and 10,000 men." 

Tfje negotiations ate still giving on at 
Cbatillpn, whence dispatches were* re¬ 
ceived from Lord Castleieagh, dated the , 
10th. The Morning Fast says, “ that 
44 Lotd Castkreagh has recommended to 
44 his colleagues the m^asuie of peace vyub 
44 Buonaparte,, whom, authority is mosjt 
“ unfortunatejy ascertained to be unshaken t 
44 and his mrans of carrying on the war 
44 ample enough to dt scout age the hope qf 
44 breaking down or m'erthrowing lus bow- 
“ er “ that the allied powers have found 
44 the enemy much sh onger than they ex? 

44 pected; and that unless wc become par- 
44 ties, not only in the negociations, but 
44 to the treaty which they are concluding, 

44 we expose ourselves to the charge of 
44 being considered as the sole obstacles to 
44 peace, ,and being left alone to bear th$ * 
44 Burdens of an exhausting war, which we 
44 might have closed with safety and ho- 
“ nour." It is said by the Morning Chro¬ 
nicle that thp Morning Foot is the go¬ 
vernment demi-official journal, 'as ffie 
Courier , which deprecates all intercourse 
with the 44 Assassin of one of-tbe Bourbon 
44 Princes," is dipt winch belongs to 
Carfton Howe. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

« To* Scouxot o*Con. ,, —— A Corres* 
nondent, whose letter will be found in au- 
otber pert of this Number, has “ taken me 
“ ^o task," as it hi called, upon (he Subject 
of my notions, relative to the chargeAgainst 
Buonaparte, that he is the “ stourge of 
« God." A charge, indeed, it is not, in 
my view of themattet; but, rather, an ex* 

euipation.-This gentleman, who calls 

himielf a constant reader, sets out with 
observing, though, I must confess, in a 
very moderate strain, that I do not under- 
stand matters of polemic divinity. He is 
very right; but, then, he should bear hr 
miad, that I never pretended to understand 
them; and, be must permit tnC to observe, 
ha my turn, that to say that I am ignorant 
of what I am writing about, or have been 
writing about, is but ah indifferent opening 
to an answer to my positions or my argu¬ 
ments.-*—This Subject, I arp told by my 
corespondent, is net m yforts but, be it 
semembered, that I have bever attempted 
to enter into it, except in cases, where our 
adversaries have mixed up religion with! 


---- — 

id the name of Divine Ptoviitnet, it WHtbe 
right and necessary to inquire into the pro¬ 
bable share which Divine Providence hat 

in the idatter,-So much for the general 

objection tb the mixing of religion With po¬ 
ll lies. It is not I Who cause thra’utmatural 
mixture $ bat those vile men, who are con¬ 
tinually dragging Divine Providence into 
the discussion.——My reasoning is, too, al¬ 
ways, upon these points, hypblhditat. % 
pretend to know nothing at all about the 
Will of Cod in these political matters. I 
merely take the positions of the adversary, 
and show, or endeavoiti to slioW, that they 
art false; or, that, if true, they make 
against, instead of for, the hateful* and 
bloody cause of the tyrants of the earth, 
the enemies of human liberty and happi¬ 
ness. If, in doing this, I Wound the pre¬ 
judices of men, who have never thought (hr 
themselves; if I offend men, who Win have 
it, that the Bible Was dictated by Cod to 
be a rule to men, and yet, that men ought 
to be execrated for imitating the examples 
there given t men, who Will have it, that 
Napoleon may have been an inttrptnem in 
Aw bands of Cod to dp certain things* and 


politics, and in such a way as made it ira-ryet. that those who adore God, ought- to 

* ***... _e .. . I fi \ k t' t * . m 


possible to separate them, in any cotnmea 
Uryupon their writings. Ii divine right; 
or*divine power! or atviae authority, be 
introduced into a political discussion, it 
must make part of tbs subject on one side 
as well as tm the other side. If the adver¬ 
saria of our liberties will, in fernr*, fee* 
bar to enrol Divine-Providence op their 
•ides if they wifi .forbear thus to degrade, 
or endeavour to degrade the Deity, for ijhfe 
purpose cl giving acancMonm dm new of 
lytakCH am w$,nehcrfi»d mefnuedne- 
% niigidih or sdbjfcw, fern the 

Rcfsacn. feasts* ha foe# m* Napoleon, or 
any ofoev dcrnmi, though moth MypwntfeA 
Shan he, ahaU put forth his claims to abet 
' f «*#Hatlfee ground of fob bCfeg 
t'byCMy'W fey iHU I« coofedtflf 

rafeiJimiLinaBatVBsui te^shwir mm 
rOpvaw «Mp Cfecfofe* 

MMgfelRlIldrrtM WBW, 



execrate Napoleon for doiog those thittfs; 
men, who think, or pretend to think, that 
God lent Napoleon to Moscow, and that 
now, to punish him for going to Moscow, 
he is sending the Cossacks to bum’Parts. 
If I offend men of this sort, 1 am not sorry 
for It; for, I am very sure, that such men 
cm utterly incapable of thinking right upon 
any of the matters, with {regard to which 
it i* «ty wish to produce an impression on 
their Kinds. Such men, though drey may 
4alk about liberty, do not, ana cannot un¬ 
derstand what it meana. They am the 
creatures of habit, of era#* of possum; fit 
to make part of a rabble, but quite unfit for 
any thmg beyond it,-v—~l npw come to the 
particular points of my <m§tapondent r s 
fetter,'-*■» Certain writers having denosai- 
MM* Jfopntoawtfeo t « Scmgt oj God," 
attt few* aptiwd. to himself the guilt, jhc 
anfooiy, oftbcaM committed in that e»a- 
eiiy, 1 showed the inconsistency, tbe folly, 
theabeurdUy, of such notions. My correo- 
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qjondent, however, appears to think, that 
there was oo inconsistency ip them. He 
say*, that the# is a great difference be¬ 
tween positively authorizing an act, and 
only permitting it; between causing an 
evil, and subsequently converting it to 
And then be asks me, whether Ne- 


eru, 

f ood. 

uChodottosor was not employed by God to 
chastise his chosen people, and whether lie 
was, for that reason, guiltless of the «*• 
cesses he committed against that ill-fated, 
but ungrateful nation.—-—Now, in the first 
pla$e, it sounds a little oddly, to call a na¬ 
tion ill-fated, wju> were God's chosen peo¬ 
ple, ana who, as we are afterwards told by 
this same correspondent, wen under the 
immediate government of God , who win 
their lawgiver, and wlio gave them bis 
particular commands, as the Scripture tells 
us, even as to the mode in which they 
ought to go to the privy. It sounds odd, 1 
say, to call such a nation an iU-fated na¬ 
tion.-As to what Nebuchodonosor did, 

I do not pretend to be a judge of that; but, 
if he was “ employed" by God to chastise 
the Jews, he must have been guiltless in 
the case, because God was almighty , and 
compelled him as well as employed him. 
But, then, my correspondent has his salvo 
here; for, he talks about “ excuses .” If, 
indeed, the grass-eating king weut beyond 
his tether, that is another matter. It is 
not, indeed, easy to conceive how his al¬ 
mighty, and allrseeing, and over-present 
employer should suffer him to do more 
agwnst His chosen people than he wished 
him to do. I tether my cows, for instance, 
and it now and then happens, that, tempted 
by the ungrazed pasture, they pull the pin 
out of the ground and rove, fur a time, at 
large. But, I am not all-power fill, all- 
seeing, and ever-present. If I were, the 
length of the tether would describe the ra¬ 
dius of their rambling*.-Be this as k 

may, however, my correspondent, in Jug¬ 
ging in the excels of the gra.**-eating king, 
deviates from the point. For, be it bores 
hi mind, that the notion of our adversaries 
was, that Napoleon was an instrument in 
the hands of God. They talked of bo ex¬ 
cesses ; and, indeed, they did wed to avoid 
this shocking absurdity, of a man parity an 
instrument and partly a free agtnl*—?&» 
But, moire df this whoa we have seen a pm 
stated’hf my coitespeodeutia iltustra$m <.. 
of bis dbctrfoe.— Suppose, laysh^A^ 


possessed an 
«HesB ' 
has 



power oyer his 
C, % saraeotfeae*, 
his life, Md; Apme* 

him with dratVit is 


two 

evident that B is a mere passive instrument 
in the hands of A, and is ki no Way charge¬ 
able for what he has done.' But, If A, re¬ 
solving to punish G, finds B predisposedI to 


murder him, but without co 
even interfering further, than 
to prevent what will answer his purposes 
of justice, suffers B to put bis design Into 
execution, it is clear, that though B may 
be called the instrument of A’t vengeance, 
lie is still chargeable with the guilt of ihd 
deed', suggested by his own malice.—■—So 
that, if a jailer wfte to murder a condemned 
felon, he might be tolled, might he, the 
instrument of the government, and yet be 
hanged himself for the offence? And die 
government might, might it, if informed of 
the intended murder, very innocently per¬ 
mit this execution of the design and end of 
the few, and then cause the jailer to be 
tucked decently up for the deed, though the 
government had die power of prevention, 
and must be considered as accessories before 
the fact ?—Was there ever any tiling so 
monstrous as this .*— 1 —But, into what ab¬ 
surdities do not men faH when once they, 
begin to make the Deity a direct and imme¬ 
diate actor in the affairs of men l—-To 
apply that illustration to the case of Napo¬ 
leon, my correspondent first supposes, that 
Napoleon, es well as the scourged nations, 
were both under the absolute and immedi¬ 
ate power of God. He next supposes, that 
the scourged nations' richly deserved ail the 
scourging that they got. This is supposing 
a great deal, and is quite sufficient to' stop 
the mouths of all those hypocrites, who af¬ 
fect to pity tltern, while, in fact, they are 
only indulging their malice against Buona¬ 
parte, and endeavouring to perpetuate, for 
their own emolument, war against him. 
But, t be salvo is, that, though these nations 
so richly deserved the scourge, like the slave 
C, the slave B, who represents velry aptly 
Buonaparte, .was predisposed to scourge 
them, whether they deserved 'scourging a* 
not.——Now, beforewe go any further, 
how does my eanrnpoMtasf happen to 
know, that Kapotam wa predisposed to 
the acts complained of? from wfc»source 
does be draw bit know kdge upon tiles sub¬ 
ject? fam be received tos 1 

Napoleon, or from God hhmdfPIf he 
wiUhay* it that God immediately imea- 
#"#• affairs of men, bowsfe*,' 
lmd whik «toum lias bs « 

' tonwasMStHfredmu 
God-tifc" <fomgv#:tt|M M .ier : 
^ifitlttf irhit dirfftl 
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«% 9 t be is speaking of a Being, who is all* 
powerful, all-seeing, and ever-Tjitsept. 
What such a Being permits, be must will. 
And, therefore, to say that be permitted 
Buonaparte to scourge the guilty nation* of 
Burepc, is, in fact, the very same thing as 
to say, that be compelled him to scourge 
them, and that be was neither more nor 
less than an instrument in the hands of 
Cod. So that, this illustration of my cor¬ 
respondent, and all those qualifications of 
his, leave the matter just where it was be¬ 
fore, except, indeed, that be acknowledges 
that which the anti-jacobins nevei-bave ac¬ 
knowledged; namely, that the scourged 
nations richly merited their scourging.— 
1 return, therefore, to my former argument; 
to wit, cither Napoleon has been an instru¬ 
ment in the hands oi Divine Providence, or 
he has not. If not, why do you call him the 
scourge of God ? If he has been an instru¬ 
ment in the hands of God, why do you blame 
him for executing his divine commission?— 
My correspondent asks me, “ were the Jews, 
“ think ye, less criminal iu having sacrificed 
** > ‘the Son of Cod, because he had been dr- 
“ livered up by the determinate counsel and 
"fore-knowledge of God*" That is a ques¬ 
tion which I do not choose to answer. I 
am not going to say that a set of scoundrels 
who put Jesus Christ to death for promul¬ 
gating opinions hostile to the interests of 
knavish priests, were not guilty of a most 
foul and abominable crime. I ant not 
gptng to ugr any thing in justification of 
these perttCfpen of opinions; these legal 
murderers. But 1 will not meddle with 
the question 91 all, because I wilt not, in 
spite of the temptation, enter into a religi¬ 
ous controversy, and because my corres¬ 
pondent canoet make the case which he has 
cited a case in point, until be finds it re¬ 
corded in the (Captures that the scourged 
nations of Eumgs were delivered up by the 
determinate counsel .and (pre-knowledge of 
Cod.—-Another topic on which my cor¬ 
respondent ha* chosen to.observe, is that of 
Plunder in war,—t-fip, yrrittng upon the 
case ot'Morqao, I had' occasion to notice 
the irnmittge sums whfoh be had amassed 

«“* 1 h ? d 

occmmr %, e&sqve, plunder was the 
- • m^lorvect,), m pwof of 
L ttHPI Jhn fmty ittrtptotes 
iMBM^ftorough 

plunder, priteJe*® 
unfortunate Midiimtt%hwfct> first 
stripped, by Cod’s qhtept ymk, *f »U 
their foods and chattels, ted were then, 


m. 


by the command of Moses, the servant of 
the Lord, all slaughtered, men, women, 

and children.-Here, my correspondent 

chooses to stop in his quotation, and he 
falsifies, too, for I never said that they were 
all slaughtered, the fact being, and as I fully 
stated it, that all the girls, who had not 
known man, were kept, by the command of 
Moses, and divided amongst the soldiers, 
or men of war. And this was a very ma¬ 
terial point; because these girls formed a 
very considerable part of the plunder; and 
I introduced them with great care, in order 
to show to what extent plunder in war was 
authorised by the holy scriptures; ave, 
by that book, that very book, in the read¬ 
ing of. which, or the hearing of which we 
are told to look for eternal life, and hi pro¬ 
moting the circulation which, such im¬ 
mense sums ai e now employed, and so 
many persons of great authority and of great 

wealth are engaged.-My correspondent 

does not deny, however, that plunder is 
the soldier’s legitimate harvest, and, there¬ 
fore, he can see no just cause, probably, 
for that outcry against Napoleon which has 
been set op on account of his having en¬ 
riched himself, or, rather, enriched France, 
with the spoils of Italy; nor would he, 
perhaps, be very much inclined to censure 
the Cossacks, who seem to be the favourites 
in England, for any plunder that they might 
make in France, after the Israelitish rashioo. 
But, says he, though I do not deny that 
plunder is the soldier's legitimate harvest, 

I deny tint you can justify French plunder 
from any example of plunder raised by the 
Jewish soldiers; ana this is the curious 
ground upon which he founds his denial. 
——He says, that “ the form of the Jew- 
“ ish government, was that of a real 
“ theocracy, that is, a government under 
“ the immediate superintendence of Cod 
<( himself, who was the ruler of the Jews, 
“ not under the simple title of governor of 
“ the universe, but was, strictly speaking, 
“ the temporal sovereign, who gave them 
“ a code of laws, which Was the sole di- 
“ rection of their political conduct, and 
** every authority, whether ordinary, or 
'* extraordinary, received its delegation 
“ immediately from him." Therefore, 
says be, iMre can be no similarity in the 
eases on which to ground a parity of reason- 
ing.—IF this be tbe case, atfay goes at 
once all the Old TettMtat, at any rate; 
and elk Umt cepicAtf the Bible that fife 
circulated abnttt, and all the learshfug*, 
into them, which poor hors aodgiityj## 
desired to beincessamly making, MMftttod 
X t 
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to the producing of great and general mis¬ 
chief. The people constantly hear ser¬ 
mons, founded on texts of this book. They 
are constantly exhorted to look on it as 
their guide; to resort to it, in short, as 
the means of procuring to themselves ever¬ 
lasting salvation; they are told that it is 
the word or God; they are told, that if they 
diligently read it, they can scarcely fail to 
do well in every act of life. What incre¬ 
dible pains have been taken to inculcate 
these notions; to fasten them in the minds 
of the people; to make them the notions 
prevalent over all others. How many 
hundreds of meetings ol the nobility, of the 
gentlemen, of the clergy, ol all ranks and 
descriptions of people, who have a shilling 
in their pockets, have there been and are 
there yet daily held for the sole purpose ol 
ingrafting these notions upon the very first 
buddings of the mind, not excepting the 
children in the navy and the army, with 
respect to the latter of whom, the Duke of 
York, as Commander in Chief, has piously 
lent the aid of his great authority in the 
furtherance of the holy work. Nay, it is 
come to that at last, that in London, which 
takes the lead in every thing, good as well 
as bad, and whose example in this respect, 
we may expect to see followed, subscrip¬ 
tions ate opened, for the purpose of caus¬ 
ing Bibles to be primed and circulated, 
where people may subscribe any sum, even 

so low as one penny. -And, yet, in the 

midst ol all this, directly in the teeth of all 
this, after all the soldiers have had Bibles 
put into their hands, and have, doubtless, 
in obedience to the wishes of their com¬ 
manders, carried them in their knapsacks 
on foraging as well as other expeditions, up 
starts my correspondent, and with front of 
ten-fold brass, tells me, and tells the pub¬ 
lic through roe, that we are not, as to 
cases ol plunder, to take the Bible for our 
guide, because, forsooth, the government 
of the Jews was a government by God him¬ 
self! If this be the case, if we are not to 
look Upon the Bible as a sure guide in this 
respect, why are we to look upon it as a 
sure guide m any respect; why are we to 

consider it as any guide at all?-My 

correspondent very slily observes, that he 
believes me to assent to the inspiration of 
the scriptures; and that he hopes that I am 
acquainted with the history of the Jewish 
people. To be sure I assent to the inspi¬ 
ration of the scriptures; and to the inspi¬ 
ration of the whole of them too, and not to 
that of bits and pieces of them. I take 
thutt all together, and I take them, too, in 


the fair meaning of the words that are made 
use of. And, now, that I have made this 
avowal, let me ask my correspondent, why 
I am to look upon the ten commandments 
as any rule of conduct for me, unless the 
soldier is to be guided by the example of 
plunder in the case of the Midianites ? I 
may, indeed, find that the Commandments 
are more consonant to the present practice 
of the world; but, as far as they have any 
authority from the book I find them in, 
they are exactly upon a level with the rest 
of that book, and, of course, when the 
book tells me, that God commanded his 
chosen people to do this or that , I look 
upon it that 1 ought to pay strict attention 

to the example.-If this he not the case, 

how dangerous must it be so widely to pro¬ 
mulgate the Bible, and, indeed, how 
wicked must it be, to put it into the hands 
of ignorant people and of children, and 
that, loo, observe, without any commen¬ 
tary; without any explanation; without 
any thing to guide them in selection. It 
is well known, that one of the heaviest 
charges, brought against the Romish church, 
was that of keeping the Bible out of the 
hands of the people, and of performing 
divine service iu a language which the 
people could not understand, That church 
was accused of a desire to keep the mass of 
the people in ignorance; but, if the doc¬ 
trine of my correspondent be sound, that 
church acted not only wisely, but chari¬ 
tably; for, how are the common people; 
how are the sailors and soldiers; how are 
the little girls and boys to distinguish be¬ 
tween those parts of the Bible which they 
are to look upon as rules of conduct, and 
which pans they are to look upon in a dif¬ 
ferent light? If it be true, that these ex¬ 
ceptions and distinctions of my correspond¬ 
ent, ought to be made, selections from the 
Bible ought to be published, and not the 
whole of the book. Some Synod, some 
Chapter, some Council, ought to be held, 
iu order to determine what parts of the 
Bible should be selected for general circu¬ 
lation. To put the whole into the hands of 
the people, and then to tell them that only 
a part is to be attended to by them, is cer¬ 
tainly the most ridiculous, or at least, one 
of the most ridiculous, proceedings that 

ever was heard of.-1 have now, 1 think, 

answered the letter of my correspondent, 
whose talents I am by no means inclined to 
underrate, but which talents I should like 
to see exerted in a very different way. I 
will engage for him, that he has never 
ghren subjects of this sort that consideration 
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of which his mind is capable. He has 
taken things upon trust; he has adopted 
notions, in early life, which he has never 
had the leisure or the resolution critically 
to canvass. Prejudice has had too much 
power in his mind to suffer him to give to 
truth a fair chance of success. If this were 
not the case, it is impossible, that he 
should not perceive, that if Napoleon has 
been an instrument in the hands of God, 
and that, too, to punish a guilty people, 
Napoleon himself must be innocent of all 
the sufferings of those people.-The mis¬ 

fortune is, that men cannot find means suf¬ 
ficient to answer their wishes in reviling 
each other, without resorting to superna¬ 
tural support. They must bring God or 
the devil everlastingly into their quarrels. 
The complainant lias always God on his 
side, and his adversary the devil on his 
side. This, it is, which involves them in 
intricacies and inconsistencies without end. 
If they would be content to judge of men’s 
actions upon principles immovable in na¬ 
ture, and upon those rules of morality 
which are universally recognised, they 
would expose themselves to no danger of 
being ridiculed, or of being defeated in ar¬ 
gument, unlesii their premises or their 
conclusions were false. If the petulant 
scribes, to whom my correspondent refers, 
had been content with censuring Buona¬ 
parte merely as an invader and a conqueror, 
they would have had much stronger ground 
against him, than they could possibly have 
after they dragged the Almighty into the 
quarrel. When once they did that, they 
drew round the person they attacked, a wall 
of brass, and, accordingly, they have retired 

defeated from the fortress.-One more 

observation I svill add, and that is, that it 
always appears very surprising to tue, that 
those, who have been, and who must, if 
they be not sheer hypocrites, be such de¬ 
cided enemies to the Church of Rome, and 
such friends to religious liberty, should be 
so bitterly bent against Napoleon, who has 
done nsre for religious freedom than was 
ever done before in the world. He has, 
in a great part of Europe, in the fairest and 
most populous part of it, given men liberty 
to be of what religion they please. He has 
put down persecution; he has, in short, as 
to religion, emancipated half Europe, if 
We estimate Europe by the worth of the 

climate and the products of the earth.- 

And yet, the most zealous protestants, who 
so loudly complained of the Catholics, 
would murder him if they could. 


■“ The Scourge of God." 

Sir, 

The extensive circulation which your 
Register possesses, and the weight and im¬ 
portance which your opinions, as an author, 
are known to bear, make me anxious to 3 ce 
corrected a most fallacious argument which 
you have more than once adduced within 
the last six mouths, but which has been 
ariicuiariy obtrusive in your latter Nulit¬ 
ers. I confess, Sir, that for many years 
I have read your publications with plea¬ 
sure; and however I may have been in¬ 
clined to differ with you on certain points, 

I have uniformly admired you, on political 
subjects at least, for origiuality of thought, 
strength of expression, clearness, accuracy, 
depth, and solidity of argument, that I do 
not often find in the productions of the day. 
But pardon me if I presume to tell you, that 
on subjects unconnected with politics you 
do not always write with equal success; 
and that in the opinion of many of your 
sensible readers, you rather mistook your 
own powers when you turned aside to dis¬ 
cuss controversy with your lute sceptical 
correspondents. But it is ueither my busi¬ 
ness nor inclination to quarrel with you 
about your choice of subjects; I adverted 
to a fallacy iu your mode of arguing, and to 
that let me confine myself. Commenting 
upon certain news-paper writers, who had 
probably, in the exuberance or a rhetorical 
piety, first designated Buonaparte the scourge 
of Providence , and then imputed to him the 
guilt ot every act committed in such official 
capacity. You cannot, it seems, reconcile 
the apparent contradiction: for, either you 
argue he is commissioned by Providence, 
or he is not. If he is not, why call him 
the scourge of God?—(truly)—if he is, 
why oppose him, why even blame him for 
executing his divine commission?—Really, 
Mr. Gobbctt, do yon see no difference be¬ 
tween positively authorizing an action, and 
only negatively permitting it: between caus¬ 
ing an evil, and subsequently cmverlingttcnl, 
evii into an instrument of good? vYas 
not Nebuchodonosor employed by God to 
chastise his chosen people? but, was 
he for that reason guiltless of the ex¬ 
cesses committed against that ill-fated, but 
ungrateful nation? Or were the Jews, 
think ye, less criminal in having crucified 
'the Son of God, because he had been de¬ 
livered up by the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God ?—(Acts xi. 23.)— 
Let Die illustrate this position by an ex¬ 
ample. Suppose A possesses, no matter by 
: what means, an unlimited power over his 
two slaves B and C, If C, for some of- 
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fence, has justly forfeited his life, and A 
commands B to punish him with death, it 
is evident that B is a mere passive instru¬ 
ment in the hands of A, and is no way 
chargeable for what lie has done. But if A, 
resolving to punish Cl, finds B predisposed 
to murder him; but without commanding, 
or even interfering further, than by refusing 
to prevent what will answer his purposes of 
justice, suffers B to put his design into 
execution, it is again clear, that although B 
may be called the instrument of A's ven¬ 
geance, he is still chargeable with the guilt 
of the deed which his own malice had sug¬ 
gested. In the first instance, A would au¬ 
thorize; in the second, on\y permit the deed : 
—and thus your seeming paradox becomes 
perfectly reconcilable; and it proves to be not 
only figuratively but strictly true,that Buona¬ 
parte may be the scourge oj Cod, and still 
responsible for the miseries he entails upon 
mankind :—and, further, that mankind are 
perfectly justified i» resisting his corrections 
whenever he comes to work the godly work 

among them.-Again, speaking of tiie 

fortune which Moreau iiad acquired during 
the Revolution—“ I am not, you observe, 
insinuating any blame in him (Moreau] for 
having amassed a great deal or property in 
this way. Plunder is the soldier’s legiti¬ 
mate harvest; and we know what abundant 
harvests of this sort wc read of in Holy : 
Writ, as having been expressly commanded 1 
by God himself, a memorable instance of 
which we have in the case of tiie Midianites, 
who were first stript, by God’s chosen peo- 1 
pie, of ail their goods and chattels, to an i 
immense amount, and were then, by tiie 1 
command of Moses, the servant of the Lord, 
all slaughtered, men, women, and chil¬ 
dren.”—(Pol. Reg. Vol. XXV. p. 445.) 
"Now, observe, I am not going to question 
Moreau’s right to the property thus acquir¬ 
ed, nor to discuss the truth or falsehood of 
the abstract proposition, that plunder is a 
soldier’s legitimate harvest; but, as far as 
such right or such legitimacy is attempted 
to be grounded upon the precedent referred 
to, I own I am at a loss to account for the 
paltry sophism. I cannot, consistently with 
the opinion I have already passed upon 
your merits as a logician, suppose you so 
ignorant of the first principles of the art of 
reasoning, as to argue from a particular to 
an universal proposition; and 1 am unwill¬ 
ing, from the general candour of your state¬ 
ments, to impute it to wilful misrepresent¬ 
ation. Relative to the cause then I am 
content to suspend my judgment. But, 
seriously, Mr. Cobbett, assenting as I be¬ 
lieve you do to the inspiration of the Scrip¬ 
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tures, and acquainted, as I, hope you are, 
witli tile history of the Jewish people, can vou 
find any analogy in the two cases, on which to 
ground a parity of reasoning? The govern¬ 
ment of tfiat people, every one knows, dif¬ 
fered essentially from every government 
that had Existed before, or has existed since, 
—It was not, in the times we speak of, a 
monarchy, nor an aristocracy, nor a demo¬ 
cracy, but a real theocracy; that is, a go¬ 
vernment under the immediate superin¬ 
tendence of God himself. He was their 
ruler, not on the simple title of governor of 
tiie universe, in which sense he may be 
called the ruler of every nation; but, 
strictly speaking, he was their temporal 
sovereign. He gave them a code of laws, 
which for nearly 1,500 years was the sole 
direction of their political conduct; and 
every authority, whether ordinary or extra¬ 
ordinary, received its delegation immedi¬ 
ately from him. If tins weie the form of 
the Jewish government, and its enemies 
were the enemies of the Author of nature, 
how can the Israelites be chargeable, even 
by implication, either with robbery or cru¬ 
elty, when, in obedience to the express 
command of God, they first despoiled, and 
then exterminated the Midianites, whose 
crimes had merited so severe a punishment* 
And, provided the ends of divine justice 
were accomplished, what signified it, whe¬ 
ther Cod employed for this purpose the 
fires of heaven, or the waters of the deluge; 
or, whether he availed himself of the in¬ 
strumentality of man, which, while it effec¬ 
tually punished one guilty nation, fead an 
awful lesson to a stiff-necked and rebellious 
people against falling into crimes, towards 
which they were so prone, and taught them 
the power and majesty of that God whom 
they themselves were not to insult with 
impunity. And what room is there to in¬ 
stitute a comparison betweeu a nation go¬ 
verned immediate!?'ty God, and at his 
suggestion, which they could not possibly 
mistake, acting so terrible but so extraordi¬ 
nary a part, with the lawless self-authorized 
depredations of a banditti, Who, so far from' 
pleading a divine commission for what they 
did, seemed to have declared against God 
himself, and were op^nl? at war with ev$ry 
vestige of piety and religion? No, Sir, you 
could not have been serious when you ima¬ 
gined the resemblance; hut if you were, 
and if you will state the grounds of your 
opinion, I shall receive font corrections 
with as much pleasure as I am sure your 
candour will admit the remarks of, 

A ConstAN t JUabse, 
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Mu. Editor, -U is now some time 

since an intended publication was announc¬ 
ed, under the title of “ Observations on the 
“ Charters and Statutes of the Uni- 
“ vEHsrry of Oxmwp, so far as they re- 
“ late to the Phocuratorial Power over 
“ the lion-matriculated inhabitants of that 
“place, and on the Vice-Chancellor's 
“ Court." This work has not yet ap¬ 
peared, and report says, that it never will. 
Fi oni a conviction that recent circumstances 
require something to be said on the subject, 
and to be said without any further delay, 
the person who now addresses you is in¬ 
duced to come forward, though his plan is 
more confined than that announced as the 
title of the intended publication must ne¬ 
cessarily have been.-The writer of these 

observations never had an opportunity of 
inspecting tlue Charters of the University, 
but lias been informed that some were 
granted previously to the time of Henry III. 
and others by that prince and his more im¬ 
mediate successors, and that they were all j 
confirmed by parliaments in subsequent 

reigns.-The Statutes of the University 

are printed and published, and consequent¬ 
ly are accessible to every one. Previously 
to the time of Charles I. (in whose reign, 
through the exertions of Archbishop Laud, 
who was the Chaucellot or the University, 
and a Committee tor the purpose in Oxford, 
they Were drawn up in their present form) 
they are said to have been a confused chaos. 
This code remains still in force, “ except 
“ upon points where the exigencies of roo- 
“ dern times have pointed out tlie wisdom of 
“ amendment or abrogation.”—-The writer 
feels less regret from the circumstance of 
iiis never having seen the Charters, as it is 
tine commonly received opinion in (lie Uni¬ 
versity, that in the Statutes, under their 
present form, every thing that was thought j 
necessary or conducive to discipline, was 
carefully selected from the Chatters and 
former Statutes, with some additions; and, 
at the same time, many things were omit¬ 
ted which had either become obsolete, or 
were considered as unnecessary and useless. 
——It is the writer’s design to confute him¬ 
self to tire Statutes, in the form in which 
they are now extant; and more particularly 
to those parts of them which relate to the 
Vice-Chancellor’s Court, and the power of 
searching houses, with some cursory remarks 
on the Procuratonal office.-He has se¬ 

lected these parts of the Statutes, because 
they are more odious, and more repugnant 
to the $pifit of the* English Constitution, 
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and in their execution more liable to abuse 
than any other; because, by the latter, the 
Uuiversity officers, if unhappily they should 
he so inclined, have many opportunities of 
exceeding their legal power; and because, 
by the -former, they might be less liable to 
punishment (front circumstances to be men¬ 
tioned hereafter) than in His Majesty’s 

courts of common law.--In the Vice- 

Chancellor’s court, that officer himself, or 
bis assessor (who is appointed by him) sits 
as judge, assisted by the two University 
Proctors, whenever tliey may -think fit to 
attend. The process is carried on “ in a 
“ course much conformed to the civil law 
that is, the evidence is all iu writing, and 
there is no jury. “ In this court, the U«i- 
“ verxity has the liberty of claiming cogni- 
“ zance, in exclusion of the King's courts, 
“ over all civil actions and suits whatso- 
“ ever, when a scholar or privileged per- 
“ son is one of the parties, excepting in 
“ such cases where the right of freehold is 

“ concerned.’’*- Now, as the Vice- 

j Chancellor and Proctors are the officers 
upon whom the duty principally falls, of 
carrying the Statutes into execution, and to 
whom almost the whole of the executive 
government belongs, it may happen, as, 
with all their dignities, they are but men, 
tiiat they may err iu the performance of 
their duty, or exceed their legal authority, 
and that an action may be brought against 
them in this very court (for, according to 
the present system, it can be brought in no 
other) for false imprisonment, or some other 
offence, to which the best and wisest of ma¬ 
gistrates are sometimes liable. The con¬ 
sequence would be, and, no doubt, to the 
great satisfaction of the plaintiff, that they 
would be judges in their own cause; or if, 
on the other hand, they are plaintiffs, and 
institute an action against any person by 
whom they might tliiok themselves ag¬ 
grieved, they would lie equally judges in 
their own cause, to the no less satisfaction 
of the defendant.-The thing is so ridi¬ 

culously absurd, and, at the same time, sn 
enormously unjust, as to be scarcely credi¬ 
ble. -Blacks roNK, who was himself a 

fellow of one of the most res|)ectable col¬ 
leges in Oxford, and, as Professor of Canon 
Law, read his Commentaries in the form of 
Vinerian Lectures, and who from his fre¬ 
quent residence, and his connexions with the 
place, and his habits of legal research* 
must have fully understood tbe spirit of the 
Statute, “ De Curia Commissarii sive Vice- 
“ Cancellarii Universitaiis,” has placed the 
* Btackstone’s Couimeutiiries, B. in. rli. 6. $x. 
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matter in a dear light, when he says, that 
“ these Privileges (ofthe Vice-Chancel- 
“lor’s Court) were granted that the 
“ Students might not be distracted 

** FROM THEIH STUDIES 8 Y LEGAL PROCESS 

FROM DISTANT COURTS, AND OTHER F0- 

“ rensic avocations.” We can hardly 
suppose it possible that it could have been 
in the contemplation of those who framed 
the Statute, that the officers of the Univer¬ 
sity, and those very officers, loo, who have 
the right of sitting as Judges in the court, 
should protect themselves by such a mon¬ 
strous privilege, in actions brought against 
themselves. It is, however, well known, 
that on the authorily of this statute, claims 
of cognisance have been made in actions 
brought against the Proctors for false im¬ 
prisonment, within a few years past. It is 
almost needless to add, that these actions, 
on cognizance being granted, were aban¬ 
doned, except in one instance, in which the 
plaintiff, as well as the defendant, was a ma¬ 
triculated man, and in that-instance the 
cause was tried in the above-mentioned 
court, and judgment given for one of the 
Proctors, who was defendant. The other 
actions were no more heard of, for the plain¬ 
tiffs, however high their opinions might 
have been of academical justice and in¬ 
tegrity, fell no particular desire to put 
themselves to the expense and trouble 
of having their causes tried in a court 
where there is no jury, and before men 
appearing in the double capacity of judges 

and defendants.-As the matter stands 

at present^ to put an hypothetical, though 
not an exaggerated, case; Itt an act of the 
most gross injustice be committed in Ox- 
iord by the proctors against any individual, 
though he may be a perfect stranger to the 
place, and quite unconnected with the 
University, Ins only possible mode of seek¬ 
ing redress is through the medium of this 
court;—a couit, in which there is no jury, 
in which (he expenses arc great, and the 
process tedious; and in which (for that 
material circumstance should not be omit¬ 
ted) the defendants, if they think proper, 
may sit as judges.-Under these circum¬ 

stances, the situation of the inhabitants of 
Oxford is peculiarly hard. They are put 
out of the protection ol the common law of 
the land, in every case (.hort ol fdony) in 
which they may be aggrieved by the proc¬ 
tors, or any matriculated man. They are 
subject to the most odious kind ol inter¬ 
ference from the University officers, by a 
particular statute* they are liable to have 

* Tituho. XV, $ 4. De Domibua Opjiidunorum 
tutu fretntenturdis. 
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their houses searched both by day and 
night, at any time that the proctors (who 
are frequently young men without much 
experience or knowledge of the world, and 
often elated by the power intrusted to them 
by virtue of their annual office) may think 
fit; and no redress is to be obtained, for 
any excess or abuse of power, how¬ 
ever enormous it tnay be, but from a court, 
in which there is no jury, in which the 
expenses are so great as to operate to the 
total exclusion of the poorer clients, and in 
which the very persons who may have com¬ 
mitted the injury complained of, are en¬ 
titled tosit as judges.-The statute which 

authorizes the search of houses, authorizes 
a measure utterly repugnant to the spirit of 
our constitution, and to the feelings of 
Englishmen. This statute conveys the 
power of a general search-warrant—a most 
unconstitutional measure, and liable to 
great abuse, as the necessity may be in¬ 
sisted upon by the officers, when it does 
not exist in reality. If there be any al¬ 
leged necessity of searching houses, a spe¬ 
cial warrant should he granted for the par¬ 
ticular purpose by the Vice-Chancellor, 
who is always a magistrate, and the parlies 
should be responsible to the common law 
of the laud. At all events, if the exercise 
ol this enormous power be necessary, there 
should be some check on its abuse, and the 
proctors should not be allowed to carry it 
into execution on their own individual and 
sole authority; and tlte courts of common 
law should be open, as in other places, to 

those who may be aggrieved.-The 

writer is aware, that it may be said, al ¬ 
though the right exists of searching the 
house of every inhabitant, without any dis¬ 
tinction or limitation, that the practice of 
searching has, of late years, been confined 
to houses inhabited by prostitutes and wo¬ 
men of bad character. But this reply is 
unsatisfactory and vague, as the power still 
remains of carrying it into execution to its 
full extent; and as it gives the proctors the 
liberty of deciding on the characters of nil 
the female inhabitants of the place, and of 
condemning them, from partial representa¬ 
tions, or individual caprice.-However 

desirous we may be to suppress prostitution, 
we should recollect, that we are not justified 
in punishing offenders beyond the limits 
marked out by the law. The method 
which has been lately used iu Oxford of 
apprehending women of this description 
far merely appearing in the streets, though 
walking orderly and quietly in the day¬ 
time, and sometimes when they have left - 
their homes to purchase things in the shops. 
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is surely a rigour beyond the law. By what 
statute oF the University, or law of the 
land, the conviction, and consequent com¬ 
mitment to prison, by the Vice-Chancellor, 
is justified, the writer (though he has taken 
the greatest pains in examining the statutes) 

is not able to discover. -The mode of 

conduct lately pursued towards these unfor¬ 
tunate females seems to be both cruel and 
inefficacious.-All severity of punish¬ 

ment, and particularly in these cases, is 
unjustifiable, unless preceded by some at¬ 
tempt to reform the objects who are ame¬ 
nable to it. Without such an attempt be¬ 
ing made, what can be more cruel than to 
commit to a cold and damp cell of a prison, 
and, perhaps, iu an inclement season of 
the year, a female, whose constitution may 
have been weakened by disease. The la¬ 
mentable consequence of such a proceeding 
is sometimes a rheumatism so severe and ' 
inveterate, as to cripple the patient for life: 
and an instance is well known to have oc 
curred in Oxford of an unfortunate prisoner 
being driven into a state of insanity, from 
which she never recovered.-Its ineffi¬ 

cacy is apparent from the circumstance of 
the delinquents being obliged, from neces¬ 
sity, as soon as they are enlarged, to return 
to their former course of life. Whatever 
remaining sense of decency they might have, 
when fit st committal to prison, soon leaves 
them. They become desperate from their 
wretched state of suffering, and renounce 
all propriety of conduct. By the disgrace 
brought upon them by the notoriety of ibis 
ignominious punishment, they are deprived 
of ail means and opportunity of retrieving 

themselves.-This cruel severity lias 

been the ruin of many who otherwise would 
have had an opportunity of recoveiing their 1 
characters. Considering the peculiar situa¬ 
tion, in which young females are placed in 
Oxford, from the many temptations that 
surround them, and the difficulty of ob¬ 
taining employment, the motives of Chris¬ 
tian charity, independently of those of 
common humanity, loudly call upon the 
officers of the University to temper justice 
with mercy. Instead oi their offence, on 
its first detection, being made public by 
thejr commitment to prison, an opportunity 
should be given them of recovering them¬ 
selves from their unfortunate state, of 
which they are frequently more sensible 
than the merciless persecutors imagine. 

-If in the foregoing remarks the writer 

has ever expressed himself strongly, it 
must be attributed to the abhorrence he 
feels of every kind of cruelty, and particu¬ 


larly of thaf which assumes the semblance 
of justice, or is clothed in the garb . I au¬ 
thority. For publishing these observations, 
he exposes himself to the censure of the 
rigid disciplinarians of the University. They 
will exclaim, that he has endangered the 
discipline of the University, and espoused the 
cause of the profligate and undeserving. —— 
With respect to the discipline of the Uni¬ 
versity, the writer is convinced that it de¬ 
rives its best and most lasting support, from 
an open and manly conduct in the public 
officers,; from firmness, united with conci¬ 
liating maqners; not to mention that it is 
possible, that the methods put in practice 
to suppress vice, may, themselves, have a 
most dangerous tendency, and even exceed 
in turpitude the particular vices they are 
designed to correct. To encourage spies 
and informers, and to listen at doors, and 
to peep through windows, are means so 
base and disingenuous, that if they did not 
fortunately create disgust, they might by 
their example have a most pernicious effect, 
and weaken every moral principle. —In 
anticipating the other charge, the writer 
can only say, that it is the boasted privilege of 
this country to have justice administered 
with an even hand ; that the profligate 
should be punished, but punished accord¬ 
ing to the known and equal law of the 
land, and not with greater severity than 
that allows; and that by good magistrates, 
reformation will always be preferred to se¬ 
verity of punishment.* To which may be 

* it would be desirable that a commission 
should be appointed, under tbe sanction of par¬ 
liament, for every two or thiee adjacent coun¬ 
ties, (according to their size.) consisting of a cer¬ 
tain utimher of per-ons who should visit every 
prison and house oi correction, (and perhaps 
workhouses might tie added) in such counties, 
at least every two or three months, but not at 
stated periods, and as much oftener as they 
might think proper. The commissioners should 
be. elected, and well paid, both as to salary amt 
travelling expenses, by the counties in which 
theii visitations might be held. A new election 
should take place at the end of every two or 
three years. Their commission should enable 
them to inquire into the management of such 
prisons, houses of correction, and workhouses; 
to investigate the chief circumstance* attending 
the commitment of every prisoner, and to have 
the power, win-sever a case seemed to be mark¬ 
ed with any peculiar severity, or whenever the 
prisoner's good behaviour appeared deserving of 
favour, to mitigate the summary convictions of 
magistrates, and sentences of •quarter sessions. 
They should make a report of their proceedings 
every six months, to be laid before the Privy 
Council, and both Houses of Parliament; of 
which report copies should be transmitted to tho 
Mayor or Chief Magistrate of every city, town, 
and borough, in the respective counties. 
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added the writer's conviction, from cir¬ 
cumstances which he does not wish to par¬ 
ticularize, that the method lately pursued 
has had a very different effect from that of in¬ 
creasing the morality of the place!-It 

is hoped that the University will no longer 
persist in the support of the above-men* 
tioned abuses, but that they will amend 
and explain the Statutes in question, so 
that the inhabitants of Oxford may be 
placed within the protection of the canon 

law of England.-What objection the 

University can have to this measure, the 
writer cannot readily conceive; for he can¬ 
not suppose that they would wish to pro¬ 
tect their officers In the exercise of any 
illegal power, or in the commission of any 
thing that is uujust. This measure, too, 
would have the desirable effect of putting 
an end to those jealousies and disputes, 
which are now apt, on every opportunity, 
to break out, and to shew themselves in 
open acts of violence. It would, iu short, 
tend to civilize the manners of the place, to 
extinguish inveterate feuds, and prevent 
the frequent recurrence of disgraceful scenes 

of riot.-The writer repeats that he has 

brought forward the preceding facts and 
observations, from a conviction that botli 
the morality and discipline of the Univer¬ 
sity, so far from being improved, are in¬ 
jured by the method now pursued. He is 
bound in duty, as well as inclination, to 
support the privileges of the University, 
but not their abuse; and he conceives that 
the best way of sup)>orttng them is to clear 
them from the abuses with which they are 
now polluted, and not to lay upon them a 
greater stress, or load them with a greater 
weight of authority, than they were ever 
intended to bear.-It was never the in¬ 

tention of the framers of that Statute, which 
is the most odious and obuoxious of any— 
of that which allows the entering and 
searching ol houses—that it should ever foe 
put iuto execution, unless the persons in 
whom the authority was vested, were certain 
that gownsmen were in them at the time. 

If they did it under other circumstances, it 
should be at their own peril. It was de¬ 
signed that the Vice-Chancellor's Court 
should protect the Students from “ bang 
“ distracted from their studies by legal pro- 
“ pess. from distant courts," and not that 
it should protect the University officers 
from any action* or suit arising from the 

alleged abuse of their power.-The 

writer's observations respecting the extreme 
severity of the University officers against 
certain unfortunate [emails were intended 


to shew that the methods now pursued are; 
cruel, in proportion as they are ineffectual; 
that some means should be adopted, which 
would at least have a probable chance of 
effecting a reform in their conduct; and at 
the same time, it was the writer's design, 
to suggest to those persons, who are not 
divested of every feeling of humanity, that 
the sorrows, and misery, and disease, al¬ 
most necessarily attendant on prostitution, 
are, in the way of punishment, sufficiently 
severe and acute, without the superadded 
horrors of a prison; and the distress aris¬ 
ing from cold, starvation, and confinement. 

-The writer will only add, that it is 

the duty of the inhabitants of every place to 
observe the conduct of the magistrates; for 
great power is naturally attended with per¬ 
version and abuse. When the blessings of 
peace are restored to our country, it is 
most earnestly to be hoped that the legisla¬ 
ture will have leisure, as well as inclina¬ 
tion, to inquire into abuses, and more par¬ 
ticularly into those which partake of cruel¬ 
ty and oppression, and to diffuse through¬ 
out the land the benefits arising from the 
impartial administration of equal laws.— 
After all, however, in cases pf this nature, 
much will always depend otj accidental 
circumstances, and on public opinion; on 
the good sense and feeling of those iu 
power, and ott the temper and spirit of the 
people. 

Oxford , February , 1814. 


THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON AND 
HIS ARMY. 

The details of Buonaparte’s recent victo¬ 
ries over the Allies, which are now gene¬ 
rally known, speak a language more deci¬ 
sive in favour of his superior skill and 
splendid military talents, and are better 
calculated to abash incredulity, and to si¬ 
lence his calumniators, than any thing I can 
write. That the allied army, at least that 
part of it under the command of Blucher, 
had advanced to within 6o miles of Paris, 
is a fact which no one can dispute. But 
that the Allies had reached this point in 
consequence of having defeated Napoleon, 
is what I, for one, am ttotsoready to admit. 
Since the battle of Briemie, we have learned 
from a dispatch of Lord Burgherslt, dated 
Troyes the 8th instant, that Buonaparte left 
that place on the 6th, and proceeded to 
Nogent. This movement his Lordship at¬ 
tributed to the iuability of the French Em¬ 
peror to fight his opponents. In my last, 
I ventured to give a different view of the 
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matter: I stated) that Buonaparte appeared went to satisfy them, that they had nothing 
to toe to have drawn his troops from to fear while the destinies of France were 
Srienne to Troyes, not because he had in the hands of Napoleon ? To the result 
been defeated, hot because he bad previous- then Jet us look for a solution of these 
ly intended to operate with them in another queries. We have in this case no dig. 
quarter. He determined,I said, “oncon* patches from a Burghersh, a Stewart, nor 
“ centratiiig his army, and effecting a jtrnc- a Lowe, to guide ns in our inquiry. We 
“ tionofhisdiBerenteorpswhichatthatmo- must therefore relv on the accounts given 
« tuent occupied separate positions, for the by the enemy, till these gentlemen are again 
“ purpose of enabling him to carry on pleased to favour us with more “ intelligent 

“ operations in a quarter, yvhene he had “ and accurate details. 4 "-From the 

“ calculated upon acting with greater tf- French official accounts then it is clear, that 
Jut." This opinion of Buonaparte's Buonaparte, only a few days after he re¬ 
plan, was forced by me in consequence of tired from Brienue, attacked the Allies at 
an impartial consideration of the details of various points, and obtained over them a 
the battles oi the 1st and 2nd, as given in series of splendid victories. The “ army 
the French bulletin, and .in our own Ga- “ of Silesia, concludes the bulletin, “ com- 
xette. I was aware that the point upon “ posed of the Russian corps of Sacken and 
which Lord Burghersh and I differed, could “ Langeron, the Prussian corps of D’Yorck 
only be settled by the result; because, if “ and Kleisl, and about 80.000 strong, 
Buonaparte had beep greatly defeated; if “ has been, in four days, beaten, dispers- 
the Allies, as his lordship asserted, had “ ed, annihilated, without a general ac- 
gained “ a most glorious victory,” it was “ lion, and without occasioning any loss 

very clear that Napoleon could not recover “ proportioned to such great results."- 

front this for several months, and that the We also learn from the same source, that 
Allied army might proceed tp Paris with- the wreck of this formidable corps, which 
out any interruption. But if, as J con- had been within “ three marches'’ of Paris, 
tended, lie was not defeated at Brienne, was in full retreat towards Rheims, a 
but h?d repulsed his assailants, he wpuld distance of nearly ninety miles from the 
then be able, in a few days, according to French capital. The Times newspaper, 
my opinion, to meet the Allies and give which at last is forced to acknow- 

them battle.-What then has been the ledge these misfortunes, endeavours to 

result ? Has Buonaparte given way before conceal its chagrin, and to console its 
the immense and powerful armies which readers by hoping that Blucher may get 
threatened to close him iu on all sides? over them. “ Notwithstanding the disas- 
Has he been unable to protect the city of “ ters" says that journal,“ ( for such they 
Paris from being plundered and burnt by <( must be confessed, to have been\ which 
the “ northern hordes Did the alarm, “ Marshal Blucher has experienced, we 
which such a prospect was calculated to “ may hope to see him in a very few days 
excite, occasion the removal of the seat of “ at the head of a formidable army, and 
government from the capital? Did the “ perhaps resuming the menacing attitude 
j|mpress, yielding to the natural timidity “ which he lately maintained.”——-But 
of her sex, fly for protection, with her this is plainly the language of despair, not 
infant son, to a spot where she would have of hope; for if Marshal Blucher could not 
been in greater safety? Did symptoms force his way to Paris when at the head of 
like these, which would at once have indi- the flower of his army, and having only 
cated the discomfited and feeble state of raw undisciplined troops to oppose him, 
Buonaparte’s army, appear at any period how is it to be supposed that he can effect 
among his subjects? Or rather, was not this by the straggling remains of a defeated 
every Frenchman devoted to his cause? army (though he were again to succeed in 
Did they not, with enthusiasm, joiu his bringing them into action) agaiust an ene- 
standard, and march to expel the invaders, my flushed with victory, and commanded 
the moment he signified this to be his wish? by a General like Buonaparte ? The idea 
Were not the constituted authorities at is absurd. 1 aut, indeed, of opinion with 
Paris, knowing that the sovereign had the Parisians, that “ the most violent ene- 
under his command a numerous and well “ mies of France are defeated; the others 
provided army, perfectly confident that he “ are not more terrible.” By the “others” 
would overcome all difficulties, and that is clearly meant the army under Schwart- 
however near, and however great the dan- zenburgh. To this army, say the war fac- 
ger, the experience of the past wjs sufli- tion, “ we have a right to look with still 
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« higher expectations.” But who, I ask, 
gave them that right? Upon what are 
expectations founded ? Not, sorely, 
on the accounts which have already arrived 
of successes obtained by the Austrians, but 
the contrary. It appears, while Buonaparte 
was engaged with the army of Blucher, 
Schwartzenburgh pushed on to Nangis, 
only 40 miles distant from Paris. Here, 
however, the Austrians were attacked by 
Napoleon in person, who, according to the 
latest official accounts, defeated them, took 
*t 6,000 prisoners, among whom were se¬ 
tt veral Generals, and a great number of 
“officers, and 14 pieces ol cannon. 
These accounts add, that “ his Majesty was 
“ following up his successes. Is it this 
new disaster, then, which excites the “ high 
,( expectations" of the enemies of France? 
Do they see nothing but victory ami pros¬ 
perity in what common sense tells us is mis¬ 
fortune and defeat? Are they determined 


accomplished when stimulated by that bid* 
fashioned phrase. It cannot have escaped 
his memory, that it was this same love of 
country—the possession oF the comforU 
and advantages they enjoyed under a go¬ 
vernment chosen by themselves, which 
enabled the French people to resist every 
attempt made by combined Europe to in¬ 
terfere in their internal affairs. He knows 
well that the same causes usually produce 
similar effects; hence his caution; hence 
his tardiness in approaching the “ scene of 
“ contest." He must, long ere this, have 
ascertained the fate of Blucher’s army, and 
the extent of the Austrian reverses. If, in 
possession of these facts, he advances from 
Cologne, he must be aware that he en¬ 
dangers the safety of his whole army; be¬ 
cause, in the event of Buonaparte routing 
the Austrians, he may then turn his atten¬ 
tion towards the Crown Prince, who, in 
that case, would run the risk oi being de¬ 


to shut their eyes, even against conviction, j feated in the field, or of having his retreat 
till they are compelled to open them by j cut off by the French garrisons occupying 
some terrible and overwhelming event ? j the fortresses on the Lower Rhine, who 

__But, say the Times, “new adversaries only want the signal of the Emperor to 

“ press daily towards the scene of contest; j pour out their numerous legions, and in- 
“ and if Blucher has been forced to retire I tercept the retreating foe. Besides, Co- 
“ towards Soissons and Rhcims, this is the j logne, where Bernadotte was on the 12th 
“ very ground which the Crown Prince’s instant, is at least 170 miles north of 
“ army is destined to take up. A bulletin j Rheims, the place to which he intends 
.. r uinliniic’s array, dated at 


“ of his Royal Highness’s army, dated at 
“ Cologne ou the 12th instant, announces 


marching his troops. In the present state 
of the roads, he could hardly be expected 


*• cologne on u»c -I —-/ -- * .. 

u j,j s having crossed the Rhine in person , to move an army of 70,000 men with all 
“ on the 10th, and having resolved to unite | its artillery, its baggage, and to waggons, 


uii tits- --- o . 

his whole army upon a line between die 
“ cities above mentioned, there to act as 
“ circumstances shall require. ———Yes, 


,- - / * CO o ' — 

I Co so great a distance, in less than 10 or 
12 days. This would make it the22d or 
24th of this month before they reached 


” CUUIUISlflllVta aiw -|- - 1 i - --- --- - „ ' . 

Bernadotte is very right to keep at a re- j their place of destination. Even tnen, 
spectable distance from Buonaparte; to be j Bernadotte would be four days’ march 
alooker on, while his former master cuts 1 from the head-quarters of the Allies, sup- 
up the Russians, the Prussians, and the ! posing them to remain at Nangis when hd 
Austrians in detail. I have no doubt his ! arrived at Rheims. But the fact is, the 
Royal Highness has sufficient penetration ' Allies were driven from that place, as we 
to discover what is likely to be the issue of have already seen, on the 17th instant; 
the contest, and that he is prepared to “ act ; and it is more than probable, that the next 

“ as circumstances shall require."-He is ; accounts will inform us, that they had been 

a Frenchman by birth; he fought in the 'compelled to fall back on Troyes, or, per- 
ranks with Frenchmen for the liberties of i i«*« «« Rfntan ™' In ariv view, there- 
his country; and though his elevation may 
have a little changed His former views as to 
patriotism, and led him to take up arms 
against the land which gave him birth. 

'Hiough, I say, the recognition of his claim 
to the Crown of Sweden by this country 
mid the'ether allied powers, may have 
somewhat altered his notions as to the 
vulgar meaning of the words “ to love one’s 
“country;” yet he cannot have forgot 
what Frenchmen, at one period, actually 


haps, on Bensancon. In any view, there¬ 
fore, that can be taken at present of the 
advance of the Crown Prince of Sweden, I 
do not see how it can afford a rational 
ground of hope favourable to the cause of 
the Allies. In my opinion, there is no¬ 
thing to which they can look for safety, 
but in peace with Buonaparte. The chance 
of dictating this at Paris, if ever any ex¬ 
isted, is gone for ever. The French peo¬ 
ple, who never betrayed any want of con¬ 
fidence in their Emperor, view Win now 
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With greater affection than at any former 
period. When he returned to Paris from 
Leipsic as a supplicant who had lost two- 
thirds iff his army, they received him with 
cordiality; they consented to enable him to re¬ 
cover his fallen fortunes. Now that he has in 
part succeeded in this: now that he lias given 
additional proofs of his extraordinary ta¬ 
lents, and has again been forward in ex¬ 
posing his person in battle; now that vic¬ 
tory has once more crowned his efforts; it 
appears to me that no power on earth can 
separate him from the affections of his peo¬ 
ple. What, then, has France to fear from 
200,000 Austrians ? Were they ten times 
the number; were even Paris itself envi¬ 
roned with this host of foes, Buonaparte, 
possessing the same regard, the same at¬ 
tachment which all Frenchmen bear towards 
him at this moment, would, in my opinion, 
ultimately prevail, and compel the enemies 
of his country to respect her. If, indeed,! 
the Powers of Europe, who are at present 
leagued against France, do not soon em¬ 
brace the opportunity so favourable which 
now offers of making peace with Napoleon, 
it may, perhaps, not be long till he again 
dictates his own terms in one of their capi¬ 
tals. The affairs of France were at as low 
an ebb, if not lower, about 20 years ago, 
than they were lately; yet the French peo¬ 
ple rose above all their difficulties, gave the 
law to their invaders, and annexed a larger 
portion of territory to their dominions than 
was enjoyed by any of their ancient kings. 
It was only through the treason of her al¬ 
lies , that she fell from this pre-eminent sta¬ 
tion. She is now, however, fast recover¬ 
ing from the blow. France, in reality, is 
herself again. Who, then, will take upon 
him to say, if she is goaded on by the pre¬ 
sent as she was by the former coalitions, 
that the reaction which this must create, 
will not prove more fatal in its consequences 
to Sovereigns than what it has done at any 
prior period ? 

The following article from Paris, will 
show pretty clearly the nature of the feel¬ 
ing which pervades France as to its present 

government:-“ Paris, Feb. 17.—To- 

11 day, at one o'clock, the Russian General 
“ Alsuffieu, and two other Generals taken 
u prisoners in the late battles, entered 
“ Paris on horseback by the barrier of Gate 
“ Saint Martin, escorted by some gens 
“ d’armes. They were all in uniform; 
“ one of them is decorated with several 

“ orders.-From the entrance of the 

“, suburb to Place Vendome, they alighted, 
“ they were followed by anhamense crowd, 


“ which continually, made the air resound 
“ with cries of ‘ vive I’Empertur!' The 
“ tops of the houses, situated upon the 
“ Boulevards, and in Gastigleone-street. 
“ were filled with people.——The public 
“ joy was manifested in the most expressive 
“ manner, but it had nothing uncivil in it 
“ towards the prisoners. Frenchmen tri- 
“ umph over their enemies, and know how 

“ to respect the conquered.-.After hav- 

“ ing passed some moments with the Etat- 
“ Major-General of the place, the enemy's 
“ Generals went into a carriage, and set 

“ out for their destination.-The prin- 

“ cipal places of the different Mayoralties, 
“ at this moment, present a spectacle well 
“ calculated to interest the friends of hu- 
“ inanity. There are seen arrive from 
“ morning till night carriages or porters 
“ laden with voluntary gifts, offered by 
“ citizens of all classes. Some send beds 
“ complete, others shirts, handkerchiefs, 
“ stockings, caps, in short every article 
“ which can be useful to the sick or to the 
“ wounded. In many houses the women 
“ and young girls abandon their usual cm- 
“ ployment to make bandages and lint. 
“ The sums of money that have been depo- 
“ sited for the same purpose are already 

“ very considerable.-Every one has 

“ hastened to bring his offering. Persons 
“ who live by the labour of their hands, 
“ and who are scarcely above want, have 
“ deprived themselves of many necessary 
“ things to dedicate them to the service of 
“ suffering humanity. They expect no 
“ other recompense than that heartfelt sa- 
“ tisfaction which accompanies virtuous 
“ actions. They know that their brethren, 
“ their defenders, are in want, and they 

“ fly to their assistance.-If benevolence 

“ is a duty, it is especially so when it is 
“ exercised towards those brave warriors 
“ who shed their blood in a cause so just 

“ as that which we maintain.-We are 

“ threatened by enemies who wish to de- 
“ pi ive us of all that is dear to us. The 
“ cannon no longer thunders on a foreign 
“ land—blood flows in our towns and in 
“ our fields. It is not to deliver some of 
“ our provinces only; it is to save the 
“ country itself, the bosom of which is 
“ torn by ctuel enemies; it is to defend 
“ our hearths, our wives, our children; it 
“ is to prevent a stranger from treating us 
“ as an enslaved and conquered people, 
“ that the Sovereign calls us to the field of 
“ honour.——What gratitude do we not 1 
“ owe those brave men who repel with 
“ such magnanimous courage alt the at- 
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“ ticks or the enemy. Our armies have Free representation, are now absorbed by 
“ shewn him, that the French are espe- the establishment of unlimited monarchy. 
“ dally invincible when they- fight There is one individual, however , whose 
“ deliver their territory under the eyes o views must have been sadly balked by the 
“ their Sovereign. The successes which change in Norway, and that is, the Crown 
“ we have just gained have animated our Prince of Sweden. We all know that this 
“ army with new courage, and ought to be magnanimous prince, besides receiving 
4( a presage to the other armies of the co- .£60,000 a month, of our money, was 
“ alition, of the fate that awaits them, promised the sovereignty of Norway, as a 
“ Let us preserve then the attitude which reward for joining the coalition against his 
“becomes the French. Each of us has former sovereign and native country. One of 
“duties to fulfil, and it is by fulfilling the articles of the treaty which he concluded 
“ them that we shall prove to all Europe with us, did, in fact, stipulate that we were 
“ that the French nation is worthy of the “ not only not to oppose any obstacle to the 
“ high rank which it occupies among ci- “ annexation and union in perpetuity of the 
“ vilized nations. What sacrifice can be “ kingdom of Norway as an integral part 
“ too great wiien it is made to second the “ to the kingdom of Sweden, but also to 
“ view? of Government—-assist our brave “ assist the views of his Majesty the King 
“ defenders and save the country?” “ of Sweden to that effect, either by our 

“ good offices, or by employing , if it should 
Declaration ov Independence in Nor- “ be necessary, our no^al co-operation in 
wav. —These sort of things called Decla- “concert with the Swedish or Russian 
rations of Independence are become quite “ forces."—The Danes no doubt cededNor- 

the fashion now-a-days.--We had lately way to Sweden by treaty , for which Deu- 

something of that sort from Holland, mark, in return, received Pomerania, and of 
which created a great noise and bustle for a which, there is as little doubt, she has by this 
little time; which excited an ephemeral time obtained full possession. But after the 
joy among all ranks, who hailed the event court of Copenhagen had thus succeeded in 
as the harbinger of the downfal of Napo- her views, and very likely got possession of 
Icon. But how is it, that the Norwegian the £200,OCX), agreed to be pa id her by Eng- 
affair has not produced similar effects? how land, it comes out that the cessation of Nor- 
is it that the Park and Tower guns have not way was all a fudge; that the Norwegians 
been fired to celebrate the era of the na- had previously declared lor independence; 
tional independence of the people of Nor* had separated themselves from Denmark, 
way? Do the regular governments begin and, consequently, that the Danes had no 
to think, that they have avowed too much right to dispose of their territory, or to jo¬ 
in behalf of ihe rights of humanity; that terfere in any shape with their internal 
they have been too forward in recognizing government. It also appears, that the 
the general principles of liberty ? Or do Prince whom the Norwegians have chosen 
they wish to discoumeuauce the act of the for their King, is a member of the royal 
Norwegians; to set their face against the family of Denmark—a circumstance which 
emancipation of nations which they have not clearly shews that the Danes, if they did not 
been active in promoting, or which may interfere directly in the affair, were at least 
run counter to what they consider the acquainted with what was going on; and, 
balance of power, and the territorial ar- of course, that it was a mere humbug on 
rangeroents which they have determined their part to put their name to a treaty, 
on, as necessary to the repose of Europe ? which conveyed and guaranteed to Sweden 
Whichever of these views have been taken the possession of a country over which Den* 
of tire subject, it is certain that the Decla- mark had lost all right of control. Here 
ration of Norway, has not met with that then is a pretty piece of business to exercise 
cordial reception here which was lately the ingenuity of our political jugglers. We 
given to that of the Dutch. To me it ap- have pledged ourselves to employ force; to 
pears that neither of these events are ealeu- give “ our naval co-operation towards ren- 
lated in any way to benefit the people. It “ dering Norway an integral part of Swe- 
is only a change of sovereigns that we hear “ den.’" Shall we, or shall we not, folfii 
of in noth spses. The claims of the inha- that pledge?—The Morning Post says, 
bitanls to a restoration of their just and na- that, to pacify Bemadotte, we can give him 
tural rights, have not once been mentioned another island. But why not two islands 
in either of the countries. In Holland, when out hand is in the business? We 
indeed, all their former pretensions to a have plenty of them to spare which, in one 
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view, cost us very little; nor could any one 
presume to say, on the conclusion of a peace, 
that we were as had'as die Danes for 
giving away other people’s property, be¬ 
cause, if- conquest is to be held a ground 
of right, then we are the legitimate propri¬ 
etors of all the islands we have conquered, 
whether from our Allies the Dutch, the 
Swedes, or the Danes •, for these last also 
have become the Allies of Great Britain, 
notwithstanding all the abuse they loaded 
her with for the burning of Copenhagen. 
But, says the Courier , in opposition to the 
/hit, we have now nothing to do with the 
affair: “ the Court of Denmark, by its 
“ treaty with Sweden, ceding Norway to 
“ her, and receiving Pomerania in ex- 
“ change, has rendered our naval co-opera- 
“ tion unnecessary." I suspect, however, 
that this Jesuitical answer has not proved so 
satisfactory to Bernadotte as the Courier 
Man would wish. The Crown Prince is 
not so great a booby as to believe that the 
mere signing of a treaty is all that is re¬ 
quired of the contracting parties; or that, 
if deception has been played off on either 
side, it is not the bounden duty of every , 
one concerned to assist in counteracting the 
evil tendency of the deceit. 1 do not say 
that Bernadotte should not accept of the ad¬ 
ditional island offered by the Post, rather 
than quarrel with Denmark; but I am 
clear, as we have put our names to a solemn 
treaty, by which we are bound to obtain, 
and that by force of arms, “ the annexation 
“ and union in perpetuity of the kingdom 
“ of Norway as an integral part to the 
“ kingdom of Sweden," that we cannot 
refuse to co-operate with our fleets in ac¬ 
complishing this object, if Sweden should 
require us to do so. I am not here speak¬ 
ing of the justice or injustice of wresting 
Norway from Denmark. What 1 am con¬ 
tending for is, the sacredness of treaties, 
which, I say, ought to be literally and 
strictly fulfilled, otherwise we violate 
the first principles of moral justice. Now 
that Bernadotte has crossed tiie Rhine, and 
gone into France, a very little time will 
shew, whether he has taken this step on 
purpose to fight Buonaparte, or only to sup¬ 
plicate the interference of the Allies with 
respect to Norway. 

Occurrences or the War.—--I n my 
last I stated, on the authority of Frencli 
official papers to the 15th instant, that 
Buonaparte had commenced offensive ope¬ 
rations against the Allies, and that these 
had been attended with very considerable 
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success. Since then, accounts have reach¬ 
ed this country from France to the 21st 
instant, which not only confirm the above 
statement, but present to the view a icrits 
of victories which, for splendour and deci- 
f sion, stand unparalleled in the history of 
the world, and exalt the military character 
of Napoleon far beyond the pitch it had 
formerly reached. The first of these en¬ 
gagements, which have terminated so glo¬ 
rious to the French arms, and so disastrous 
to the invaders, was fought on the 10th, 
at Chateau Thiery, about 60 miles from 
Paris, with a division of Blucher’s army, 
amounting to about 8,000 men. Buona¬ 
parte commanded in person, and the result 
of that affair was from 5 to 6,000 prison¬ 
ers ; among whom were the general and 
his staff, with 30 pieces of cannon, and all 
the waggons and baggage of the Russians. 
Next day, the Uth, Napoleon attacked 
and defeated another division of this army 
near Montmirail, about the same distance 
from Paris. This was a hard fought battle, 
and continued the whole of the 11th. I 
have not been able to ascertain the number 
of troops engaged on both sides, but they 
must have been considerable, as the loss of 
the French “ amounted to more than 1,000 
“ men killed or wounded," and dial of the 
Russians to 8,000, in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners. Nine pieces of cannon, and 6 
stand of colours, were the fruits of this 
day's victory. “ This memorable day," 
says the French bulletiu, “ which con- 
“ founds the pride and boasting of the ene- 
“ myi has annihilated the elite of the 
“ Russian anuy." On the 12th, the re¬ 
mains of this army were pursued by the 
French cavalry. Their retreat having been 
covered by the arrival of some fresh troops, 
these were attacked on all sides; “ an horrible 
“ carnage" of them was made; three pieces 
of cannon, which they had brought with 
them, fell into the hands of the French, 
who also took 2,000 prisoners, and a Rus¬ 
sian General. On the 14th, Blucher ad¬ 
vanced in person at the head of 20,000 men 
towards Montmirail. Buonaparte, who was 
at Chateau Thiery, when he received the ac¬ 
counts of this movement, set out from that 
place at four in the morning, and having 
reached Montmirail about eight, he imme¬ 
diately commenced operations against the 
Russian general, who was stationed at the 
village of Vauchamp. The contest was 
not long doubtful. Marshal Blucher was 
defeated, with the loss of “ 10,000 pri- 
“ setters, 10 pieces of cannon, 10 colours," 
and a great number in killed and wounded. 
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“ Thus tills army of Silesia," concludes 
the French official accounts, “ composed 
“ of the Russian corps of D’Yorck and 
“ Kleist, and about 80,000 strong, has 
“ been in four days beaten, dispersed, 
“ annihilated, without a general action, 
“ and without occasioning any loss propor- 

“ tioned to such great results.”-After 

Napoleon had thus disposed of Blucher’s 
army, we find that he then made disposi¬ 
tions to proceed against Schwartzenburgh, 
who had reached Nangis, only 40 miles 
distant from Paris. Here the French Em¬ 
peror attacked him on the 17th; took 
“ (>,000 prisoners, among wlrom were se- 
“ veral generals and a great number of 
“officers, and 14pieces of cannon.” In 
consequence of this defeat, the Austrian 
general fell back to Montereau, about 20 
miles from Nangis, where he was next 
morning again attacked by Buonaparte, 
and overthrown with the loss of 3,000 
prisoners, one general and three pieces of 
cannon. 

From Italy we learn, through the same 
channel, that the arms of France have also 
been victorious in that quarter. On the 
8th instant a battle was fought with the 
Austrians on the Minc'to, in which the 
Prince Viceroy took “ 2,500 prisoners, 
«* among whom were 40 officers. Five 
** thousand of the enemy were killed and 
“ wounded.” The French admit that they 
1'ost in this affair “ 2,500 men hots de com- 
“ bal” Another engagement was fought 
on the 10th, in which the Austrians had 
200 killed, and the same number taken pri¬ 
soners; the French 20 killed, and 150 
wounded. 

Nothing has transpired as to the progress 
of the negotiations. Dispatches are said to 
have been received from Lord Castlereagh, 
dated from Chatillon, the 18th. Of course 
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his Lordship may still be supposed to rev 
main at that place. 

The messenger who brought over the 
dispatches from Lord Castlereagh, is said 
also to have brought, accounts from head¬ 
quarters, “ that Marshal Biucber lost iu 
“ the whole of his actions with Buonaparte 
“ about 13,000 men, hut his corps was 
“ re-established at Chalons, and, by the 
“ reinforcements which he had received, it 
“ amounted to upwards of 50,000 men, in 
“ the highest order, with which lie was 

“ marching upon Troyes.”--The saute 

messenger states, that he “ received infor- 
“ mation on the road, that Buonaparte had 
“ forced the. Austrian corps at Montereau ; 
but no general battle had taken place.” 

-The Courier , from which I have taken 

these accounts, also contains the following 
article“ Advices have, we under- 
“ stand, been received from Admiral Young, 
“ iu the Roompot, dated the 23d, staling, 
“ that on the i4th, General Winzingerode 
“ had stormed the strong camp of Soissons. 
“ Two Generals and between 6 and 7,000 
“ men were killed, .3,000 prisoners, 13 
“ pieces of cannon, and many ammunition 
“ vvaggons taken.-——Of thing)eat victory 
“ not the least mention has been made in 
“ the Paris Papers.” 

Dispatches have been received from Lord 
Wellington; but their contents have not 
transpired. If it is true, as has been gene-' 
rally stated, that transports have proceeded 
to Holland, to convey General Graham, 
and the troops under his command to the 
Passages, an attack of the enemy may pro¬ 
bably be anticipated, against which Lord 
Wellington wishes to provide. 

Two French frigates, the Alcmene and 
Iphigtnie , have been taken off Madeira, 
by the Venerable , one of our 74s, and the 
Cyane a sloop of 20 guus. 
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NOTICE. 

Some of those Gentlemen, who preserve 
the Register in Volumes , having expressed 
their regret, that the State Papers, and 
othev important Documents of a public 
nature, are, iu future, to be excluded, and 
their representations appearing to have great 
weight in them, it has been determined on 
to continue die publication of these Official 
Papers; not, however, in the WttklyMem¬ 
bers of .the Register, but in a.compilation, 
to be published ouce in 2, 3, or 6 months, 
as shall hereafter appear to be best adapted 


to the purposes in view. It is intended to 
print these documents in the same type, 
form, and size of paper with the Register 
itself. The price will, of course, be pro- 
purtionably lower, because no stamps will 
be required, as it will be unnecessary to 
dispatcli this pan of the work by post. 
There will be, as at present, an inde *tJSbcet 
to the Weekly Numbers, and another Index 
to the 1 Public Papers. The lauerpubltca- 
lipn may be taken, to be bound upwijth Ui? 
Weekly Numbers, or not, at the option of 
the Reader. , ; 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. j “ useful to the great Cause, and will emu 

War of Extermination.- The Fac- i “ tribute to strengthen the Governmenjt, ijW 

tion, in this country, who began, and who j “ their measure of negociating with the 

have so long been such strenuous advocates ■ “ Allies.-It appears to us, that the peo- 

of, under all circumstances, the war against; “ pie of this kingdom, having made trial of 
France, have been, ou many occasions, and j “ one Peace, which was used by the Ruler 
upon tolerably good grounds, accused of j “ of France only as an interval of breathing 
wishing for a war of extermination; but, I j “ and recruiting for levying fiesh war upon 
do not know, that they have, until this “ his neighbours, have, Tor years, made up 
time, ever openly and unequivocally avow- j “ their mind to the necessity of carrying on 
ed 9uch wishes. Heretofore, they have i “ war as long as the same monster is en~ 
usually disguised their real views under the j “ durtd by the french nation as their 
pretence of wanting to obtain security, j 11 Iiuler. There is, accordingly, through- 
sa J ei Pt the independence, or the deliverance i “ out this prosperous nation, no call for 
of Europe. Now, however, they, without 1,4 peace, as has been in all former wars, 
any disguise whatever, come forward, and j “ Persons of all classes acquiesce, with 
express the ardent desire never to have j “ patience and with fortitude, in the bur- 
peace with France, till the Sovereign of that “dens and misfortunes attendant on the 
country is deposed; nay, until he he pul to “ defensive struggle, which is to protect us 

death as a malefactor .►-These semi- “ against the slavery imposed upon others, 

meats are expressed in an article, publish- “ who did not so defend themselves. Hap- 
ed in the Courier news-paper of about a “ pily the Sovereigns and the People of the 
fortnight ago, under the title of a Meeting, “ Continent have, at length, followed our 
held at the fhatchtd-House Tavern, in St. “ example; and the whole of Europe is 
James’s-street, on the 12th of February, j “ now united against the common erietny, 
——1 shall insert this article at lull length. J “ who appears, at last, to be at their mercy, 
It is a great curiosity in its way. It will ' “ pursued, as he is, into his own territory, 
deserve attention hereafter; and, it will “ where iheie is no sign of a disposition at 
certainly account, in some measure, for any “ the people to stand by him, and save hint 

bitterness of hostility which may be disco- “ from military execution. - In this cri- 

vered by Napoleon against this country, “ sis of Europe, it is our opinion, our ear- 
should he chance to survive lm dangers, “ nest prayer, and our firm hope, that there 
and to triumph over a combination, the j “ will be no contract, no treaty, no parley, 
greatest that ever was, I believe, known, or “ with the Man whom the French still suf- 

heard of, in the world.-The article to “ fer to be their representative among the 

which I allude, and on which I am about “ Powers of Europe, He is a known lint , 
to comment, was published in the follow- “ impostor, thief, and murderer ; one who 

ing words:-“ At a meeting of Gentle- 11 would not be borne, as a private person, 

“ men at the Thatchcd-House Tavern, St. “ in a low station of life from which he had 
“ James’s-street, Saturday, 12th of Febru- “ been raised duriug the reign of wicU-cj- 
41 ary, 1614, the following Public Addtess “ ness in France. And how can Britjais 
“ was agreed to;—Approaching, as we !“ consent that their King should entetfiiuo 
“ now seem, to the conclusion of a warfare, j “ covenant with such a one, as hi$ equal 1 
“ that has been sustained for the mainte- J “ or that a British Nobleman orGentlunan 
“ nance ef Government and the social sys- ; “ should be degraded to the office of tieai- . 
“ tern, against the assaults of the French ' “ ing, or holding converse, with such in- 
“ Revolution, during a period of more than j “ strutimits of assassination ami villauy as 
“ 20 years, it appears to us, that a Decla-1 “ are. the Ministers and Servants of such a 
11 ration from the people at large, of stnti- “ Monster! The like repugnance, we are 
“ ments that are suited to the circumstances “ spre, must be felt in the breasts of our 
“ of the present moment, will be highly “ Allies; because it must be wherever 
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f ishing royal, any thing noble, 
honest. But wt haring been 
s m this war , it seems pectili- 
“ aj fcy our province to give the word, and 

“■Tti 
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“ there 
** any f 


the first to proclaim our opinion, with 
“'whom it can, and with whom it cannot, 

** be terminated.-While we declare 

“ thus peremptorily against peace with the 
“ hateful Ruler of France, we are conscious 
“ that we speak only Irom a desire and a 
love of peace; being fully persuaded, 

“ that such happy state is never to be en¬ 
joyed while that man has the power of | 
“ disturbing it, whenever it suits his pro- ^ 
“ jects of rapine and desolation so to do; j 
“ and being convinced, as we are, that 
“ such a sentence of disqualification, pro- 
“ nounced against him by the Allied 
“ Powers, is the last step that need be 
“ taken for terminating the war, and re- j 
“ storing the former state of things in Eu- ! 
“ rope. Il would be a signal to the Fiench 1 
“ people to do justice on their oppressor , j 
“ whom they have long determined not to \ 
“ spare at home, when they once see him j 
“ thoroughly beaten and discredited abroad, j 

“ --The contempt, the hatred, the ab- 

“ horrence of that man’s character, have 
“ long been general throughout this coun- 
“ try; and, on the present occasion, we be- 
“ lieve it to be a general sentiment, that he 1 
“ ought not to be recognised as a Sovereign | 
“ Prince, and treated with for peace; but 
“ rather, that justice should be done upon ' 
“ him as a malejactor. If this is really a j 
“ general sentiment, we trust it will be ge- 
“ uerally declared. It is a time for the 
“ people to raise their voice through the 
“ country. When the French first nude 
** war upon us with their revolutionary j 
“ principles, and their revolutionary hosti- | 
“ lilies, the people spoke for themselves, ! 
“ in support of the King and Constitution ; ,! 
“ and it was their public declarations and 
“ associations that gave a tone to the exer- 
“ lions ol Government, which has been 
“ our main support through this long war- 
“ fare. The contest seems now to be re- 
“ duced to one single object, the overthrow 
“ of the odious Tyrant himself. Let the 
“ people now shew themselves, to put a 
“ finishing hand to their own war. Let 
“ them declare against a peace with the , 
“ Tyrant of France. When the popular 
“ opinion of this nation is once declared , ! 
“ we shall see what will be the conduct of 
“ the King's government; and, very soon 
“ after, we shall see what will happen in 

“France—Pno Rice it Povulo. _ 

Here, then, it is openly avowed, that we 
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ought to continue the war, until we have 
killed Jfapolton , or caused the French lo 
kill him. Motives oF safety for ourselves; 
safety lor Europe; motives of conquest, of 
honour, are all laid aside; we are now to 
spend our money and shed our blood, in 
this holy war. for the destruction of one 
man, and for the forcing upon the French 
nation, that great, populous, gallant, po* 
life, and ingenious nation, a government, 
or, at least,' a ruler, whom they now have 
chosen to set up 
impudent faction say, 


over them. — 
that they 


This 


have a 

great majority of the people of this country 
with them. I do not believe it; but, il it 
were so, that would not change the nature 
of the doctrine^which they promulgate. It 
would only prove, that it is more extensive¬ 
ly prevalent, and would, to every just 
mind, afford additional cause of regret. 

-The French people are appealed to by 

this impudent and bloody faction. This 
faction, who only want the courage to make 
them murderers and assassins, tell us, that, 
if the whole of this nation were to join them 
in an expression of their sentiments, it 
would be “ a signal to the French people 
“ to do justice on their oppressor, whom 
“ they have resolved not to spare at home , 

“ when once they see him thoroughly 

“ beaten and discredited abroad.” -- 

Now, how impudently false are these facts 1 
Napoleon, owing to his having confided in 
his German allies, has been thoroughly 
beaten abroad: his enemies, consisting of 
all the old governments of Europe, and all 
their fleets and armies, have driven him 
into France ; they have invaded France on 
both sides, and nearly all round; they have 
marched to within 40 miles of Paris. 
And, have, we seen any one symptom of his 
being hated by the French people? If 
they had been resolved not lo spare him, 
why have they spared him? Does not an 
army rise up, as it were, by magic, at the 
sound of his voice ? Is he not now exposed 
to that vengeance, which we have so long 
been told the people of France have instore 
for him ? And yet, this blood-thirsty fac¬ 
tion would persuade us, that the people of 
France are, above all things, desirous of his 

destruction !-But, we are told, that they 

are lo do justice upon him; that is to say, 
assassinate him; or, at least, kill him some¬ 
how or other; whence we may fairly con¬ 
clude, that the same faction have approved, 
if not been the instigators, of all those 
bungling attempts at assassination, which 
have been made by persons going from 
this country ; and we can hardly help ad- 
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miring the magnanimity of the people of 
France, who have never attempted any act 
of retaliation. These men of blood do not 
seem to reflect on the example that they are 
giving, which example, if the people of 
France were base and bloody enough to 
follow it, might lead to the horrible deed 
of murdering our own sovereign. It must 
have occurred to most people to observe, 
that while our public prints are filled with 
such abominable sentiments as those above 
expressed ; that, while our prints call the 
Emperor of France all sorts of foul names; 
that, while they assert, in so many words, 
that the sovereign, to whom our great arid 
good Ally, the Emperor of Austria, gave 
his daughter in marriage, *and by whom 
she has a son, heir to her husband’s throne, 
is “ a liar, an impostor, a thief, a tyrant, 

“ a murderer, and a monster,'' the French 
prims never utter a syllable of personal 
abuse of any of our Royal Family, but as 
carefully abstain from it as il the authors 
were liable to even our own libel taws lor 
such abuse; and that while our prints are 
incessantly inculcating the right and the 
duty of the French people to assassinate 
their sovereign, the French prints express 
regret at the unhappy state of our good old 
king, and leave us in quiet to bestow our 
love and admiration upon him and all his 
family, contenting themselves with cen¬ 
suring, and that, too, in the most dignified 
tone and manner, the views, the policy, 
and the acts ot our government; so that, 
the Paris papers scarcely ever contain an 
article, which our libel laws would not let 
pass, and which even I myself might not 
publish as tny own production with impu¬ 
nity.-This contrast is no less striking 

than it is humiliating to us as a nation; 
and, if the two nations w’ere to be judged 
of by it, how little, how low, how con¬ 
temptible must England appear by the side 

of France!-And, upon what ground 

do the men of blood accuse Napoleon 
of being an oppressor of the people of 
France? It has been shown, that his code 
of laws is admirable; it has been shown 
that the Bourbons themselves, in order to 
pave (heir way to restoration, have been 
induced to promise the French people the 
continuance of that code; it has been shown, 

. that he has dune a great deal for the hap¬ 
piness and even for the liberty of France, j 
Why are not these statements answered ? 
Why does not some one of the men of blood 
show, that these statements are false ? They 
never enter the field of argument with us.They 
sever appear to take any notice of the lktt 
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and reasoning on the side of the man, whose 
blood they thirst for. They do, however, 
know of them and feel their weight; byt 
this only excites their rage, as it usually 
happens with those, who find themselves 
beaten in argument. They have read the 
answer to the Bourbon Pi oclamation ; they 
have read the articles upon the subject of 
Moreau; they have read the several articles 
upon the subject of the state of France and 
the disposition of the people towards Na¬ 
poleon. They know, they must know, 
that these articles contain facts and argu¬ 
ments that entitle them to an answer; but, 
unable to answer, they fall, like the lowest 
of the vulgar, to vile and odious railing. 
They are not ignorant, that men of sense 
and candour are on our side, because sense 
and candour yield to convincing proof in 
spite of prejudice; but, they are aware, at 
the same time, that the mass of the people 
are guided by .heir prejudices, cherished 
by the mass of the public prims; and, 
though the men of blood know that the 
sense and candour of the country hold them 
and their doctrine in abhorrence, they care 
little for that, provided they secure the mass 
of the people, and thereby keep alive the 

delusion that keeps alive the war.-But, 

upon what ground, again, do these men of 
blood presume, that a declaration of their 
sentiments, supposing it to become general 
in England, would influence the people of 
France, and induce them to abandon, or to 
murder, Napoleon? It is presumption in 
the highest and most ridiculous degree to 
suppose, that the French nation, consisting 
of thirty millions of men, the most active, 
most intelligent, most brave, and most 
proud of national glory in the world, 
would kill their sovereign merely because 
the thirteen or fourteen millions of people 
in these islands wished them to do it. If 
wc could suppose it possible for such a de¬ 
claration to have any influence at all upon 
their minds, we must suppose that it would , 
be to make them love him more than ever; 
and 1 have, lor my part, not the smallest 
doubt, that, if they ever do hear of the 
publications of the blood-men, those pub¬ 
lications are very uselul to Napoleon, as 
they must ;ay to the people of France : 
“ this is the man whom you ought to che- 
“ rish, because, you see, that those who 
“ wish your humiliation, and who boast of 
“ being the leader "of your invaders, so 
“ anxiously desire his death."' Besides, 
suppose the people of France to receive and 
read such a declaration, might they not, 
and would they not, answer in somewhat 
K 2 
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this way : 1 Why do you wish us to destroy 
4 Napoleon ? At the beginning of the war, 

* you professed to light against us, who 

* had then declared ourselves republicans, 

* in order to prevent the extension of our 
‘ disorganizing principles to yourselves. 

‘ There were some amongst us who said, 

4 that your government feared the efleet of 

* the example of freedom that we were 
4 giving to mankind ; but, at any rate, all 
' your public declarations professed your 
‘ object to be to prevent the overthrow of 

* regular government. Well 1 We have 
‘ given up those disorganizing principles. 

* Our government is ns i egular as that of 
‘ England, or any oi her numerous Allies, 

4 and, it is Napoleon who has made it so; 

1 why, therefore, would you have us as- 
4 sassinate Napoleon ? At a later period, 
1 the war, on your part, assumed a garb 
‘ of holiness. You were shocked at our 
‘ irreligious principles, and you received, 
‘ with open arms, those priests, monks, 
4 and friars, whom you formerly dctioini- 

* nated cheats and impostors, and for list- 

* ening to whom you abused us veiy 
‘ grossly. You shed tears of pLus pity 
4 over the fall ol the Pope, whom )ou had 
4 formerly called Anti-Christ and the Scar- 
4 let Whore of Babylon. Your war against 
4 its now became a war for regular govern- 

* nieiil and holy religion; and you listened 
4 with the zeal of conveits to those who 
4 told' you, that if sou did not lieely pay 
4 far the support ol tiie war, we should de- 
4 prive you “ of the blessed comfotls oj re 

4 ligion." -Well! We are no longer 

4 ol our, then, way of thinking, or, at 
4 least, we do not shock you with our Dc- 
4 istical tuitions. Religion, our old reli- 
4 gion, is on foot again; masses arc sung 
4 in all our churches; the good w ives and 
4 their daughters go regular to confess their 
4 sins, and they count their heads, as former- 

* ly ; and your religion, too, is fully tole¬ 
rated amongst us, and, indeed, enjoyed, 

4 not as an indulgence, hut as a right. - 

' This change has been made by Napoleon. 
4 Why, therefore, do you call upon us to mur- 
4 der him ? Why do you so eagerly seek his 
4 life at our hands . J Why would you have 
4 us assassinate him, who has relieved 
4 you from all danger of being deprived by 
4 us of those 44 blessed comforts of religion," 
4 lor which that worthy veteran George 
4 Rose, called on you to pay and fight, and 
4 who has restored those inestimable bless- 
4 ings even to us? Why, you men ol 
4 blood, would you urge us to stick out 

4 knives into bis heart?-It is true, in- 

4 deed, that, in restoring religion to France 


4 in re-establishing Bishops and Priests, 

1 Napoleon has not restored the monks and 
4 friars to their convents and their immense 
4 property, by the uieaus of which they led 
4 such easy lives and wore such fat and 
4 rosy cheeks, while those who tilled their 
4 land were skin and bone. Their lands 
4 were divided amongst us by the republi- 
4 can assemblies, and Napoleon has con- 
‘ firmed their grants. Is it for this that 
4 you so hate him? Is it for this that 
4 you so becall him ? Is it for this that 
4 you lay on him with fouler mouths than 
4 those which have heretofore been regarded 
4 as the exclusive possession of your own 
4 dames of Billingsgate? Is it for this that 
4 you would have us cut his throat while 

4 he is asleep?-Or, are you offended, 

4 that he did not restore the lilhes along 
4 with the parochial clergy ? Is your zeal 
4 for the Church so very great, that you 
4 cannot abide the idea of her being robbed 

4 of any portion of her inheritance?- 

4 Come, come, do not shuflle at this point, 

4 at any rate, give us a direct answer. 

4 We have read with very erroneous eyes, 

1 if von yourselves do not regard tithes 
4 as a monstrous grievance; if great 
4 numbers of your leading men have nut 
4 been forming schemes for their aboli- 
4 tion in England ; if om* of your prin- 
4 cipal noblemen has not stated, to a 
4 great meeting of farmers and wool-deal- 
4 ers, that you laboured under the disad- 
4 vantage ol tithes, which neighbour ing 
4 cottnh its were free from. Is it, therefore, 
4 possible, that this can be the cause of 
4 your calling Napoleon a lyrartl, an op~ 
4 pressor , and a mau whom we ought to 
4 murder, and a mau whom we must and 
4 shall murder, belore you will let us have 
4 ptace? Would you, indeed, have us 
4 butcher our ruler in cold blood, because 
4 lie has not compelled us to pay the holy 
4 church her dues? If this he the cause, 
4 or any part of the cause, of your bloody- 
4 minded purpose, let us, at any rate, never 
4 hear any more of your own grumbling 
4 about tithes; for, we are not aware of 
4 any law of God, of Nature, or of Nations, 
4 making that oppression in England which 
4 is not to be deemed oppression in France. 

4 -So much for your war for “holy re- 

4 44 ligion," as it was called by Mr. John 

4 Bowles, the Dutch Commissioner.-- 

4 Your next object, or rather, objects, of 
4 war were, as expressed by that heaven- 
4 born minister, Mr. Pitt, 44 indemnity for 
4 the past and security for the future.” 
4 Have you not got indemnity in the thirty 
4 millions of subjects which you have 
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‘ acquired at Java ? In all your immense 
1 conquests of territory and of people? In 
‘the Dutch and Danish fleets? Or, do 
‘ you pretend to say, that all these put 
‘ together are not worth a millionth part of 
1 the hundreds of millions that you have 
‘ expended in the war? He it so, then; 

* but, would you have us murder Napoleon 
‘ for that ? Did he cause you to expend 
‘ all these hundreds of millions? And, if 
1 lie did, is that a reason why we should 
‘ cut his throat while he is asleep, seeing 
4 that the money was expended in a war 
4 against us? And, as to “ security for 
4 “ the future ,” you cannot, surely, now be 
4 apprehensive upon that score, secingth.it, 
1 as you say, all your nation hold Napoleon 
‘in “ contempt seeing that you declare 

* him to be Jalten ; seeing, that from being 
4 a conqueror, you now regard him as a 
4 desperate wretch struggling lor bare ex- 
4 istence. Why, then, not suffer him*, so 
4 contemptible a thing, to exist, it being 
4 so obvious, that a poor contemptible ruler 
4 in France must tend more to your future 
4 security than any thing else could ? Why, 

4 then, not let us remain unstained with 
1 his blood? And, if all this be, at bottom, 

4 affected, on your part; if you fear that 
4 he will not only deliver France, but again 
4 carry the French standards into the terri- 
4 tory oi her numerous invaders, and, in 
4 the end put you in danger ; if this be the 
4 case, if you think that he will retrieve 
4 his fortunes and our glory, and il you do 
4 not think us the greatest of fools, or the 
4 basest of mankind, can you expect, that, 

4 for this reason we should become his 

‘murderers?-Your war, in its last 

4 stage, became a war lor 44 the deliverance of 
4 Fuiiipe.” And is not Europe now de- 
4 Itveied? Is not Napoleon now ready to 
‘ make peace even upon the basis proposed 
4 by the Allies themselves ? What more 
4 do you want of him? Would you have 
4 us murder hint because he has consented 
4 to ratify your declared wishes? No, this 
4 is not the true reason why you want him 
4 assassinated. That reason we must look 
4 for in another of your publications, where 
4 you say: 44 Is this the time for us to pur- 
44 chase peace for the satisfaction of ie- 
44 storing a vrfeian army to ike ChieJ who 
44 so well knows how to make use oj than? 
44 Or is it our wish to try how productive 
“ the war-taxes will become when we have 
14 the same army and nervy to maintain as at 
41 present , without the means of reaping 
44 laurels for the one, or finding prizes for 
“ the ether; when we have given colonies 


“ find commerce to the enemy , and have 
44 silently withdrawn from both ourselves?" 
‘—(Times news-paper, March 1). Oh, 
4 Oh I That is it, is it ? What, this same 
4 Napoleon, whose character, but now, 
4 you said you held in contempt , is all of a 
4 sudden, become n chief, who well knows 
4 how to make use of a veteran army! 
4 Here you let your real motives peep out. 
4 You do not wish that our veterans, who 
4 arc prisoners of war, should be restored 
4 to their country; and, therefore, you 
4 would keep on the war; which, by the 
4 by, seems not to square very well with 
4 all the pity, which you are eternally ex- 
4 pressing for' our conscripts , whom, one 
4 would suppose, you would wish to see 
4 return to those 44 weeping mothers,’’ 
4 whose 44 bleeding bosoms” your Mr. Can- 
4 ning, in the tine Green-Room style, so 
4 pathetically described, in one of his 
4 speeches to the wise men of Liverpool. 

4 -What of your 44 war-tares ?" Do 

4 you love ttiose taxes so much, then, that 
1 you wish the war to continue for the 
4 pleasure of paying those taxes ? Or, do 
4 you mean, that they will be continued in 
4 peace, and that they will not be so easily 
4 paid as they are now, the sources whence 
4 they were derived, having been dried up? 
4 But, kind friends of ours, why should 
4 you keep up “ the same army and the 
4 same navy as at present ?” You do not 
4 mean to say, surely, that your soldier# 

4 and sailors will not suffer themselves to 
1 be disbanded? Ob! we have it now! 

4 what you mean is, that, if Napoleon con- 
4 tinue to be our sovereign, you will not 
4 dare to disband, lie being so formidable 
4 an enemy to you, he 44 understanding so 
4 well how to make use of a veteran army.” 

4 That is it, is it ? and so, you would have us 
4 murder him, you would have us not only 
4 btcome assassins, but run the risk of a 
4 civil war and the loss of laws and pro- 
4 petty, you would wish to return to I.ettres 
4 de Cachet, Gabelles, Corvecs, Seigneu- 
4 rial Courts, Provincial Judges, Tithes, 

4 and Gauie-laws, and to kill Napoleon, to 
4 cut his throat or stick him while asleep, 

4 in order that some weak and uuwarlike 
4 sovereign should render us too contemju- 
4 ible to put you to the expense ol tnaiu- 
4 taming a large fleet and army in peace, and 
4 thereby expose yourselves to pecuniary 
1 ruin? No, thank you ! It is your bu- 
4 siness to kdl him (not by the bauds of 
4 assassins} on this account .; but, it is our 
4 business to stand by him ; to support his 
4 authority; and to desire, most anxiously, 
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* a long duration of his life and health. 

* -What! and do we understand you 

‘ rightly, when you express your dislike 

* of the rei urn of peace to Europe, be- 

* cause then your navy will “ find no 
' * prizes?” We would fain not believe you 

‘ serious here. The ideas we have always 
( heretofore had, and expressed, of the 

* justice and generosity of the English 

* character must, at least, make us con- 
‘ elude, that those Englishmen, who ex- 

* press such sentiments are few in number; 

* otherwise we must suppose, that your 
( nation has been so much changed by the 
4 war and by the writings of mercenary 

* writers, as to have become most shockingly 

* debased. What! would you continue 

* war with all its miseries for the purpose. 

4 in part, at least, of enabling your naval 
‘ officers and seamen to enrigh themselves at 
4 the expense of innocent traders? Would 
‘ you see the world remain in its present 
‘ unhappy state; would you keep in exist- 

* ence all those millions of evils which hu- 

4 manity deplores, for the sake of putting 
‘ prize-money into the pockets of a part of 
‘ the English nation ? And would you have 
4 us murder Napoleon, because he is, as 
‘ you infer, an enemy to your making those 
4 gains?-Again, you object to peace 

* with Napoleon, because it will give us 
4 colonies and commerce; and thus you 

* show how sincere your regard is for us, 

4 how firm a reliance we may place on your 

* friendship , at the same time that you 
‘ make a happy discovery of your own mo- 
4 deration, your abhorrence of conquests 
4 and ambition , and you give a clear eluci- 
4 dationof that disinterestedness, with which 
4 you have laboured in the delivei ance ofEu- 

4 rope. -So that your war, after having 

4 been, fust, a war for social order and re- 
4 gular government; secondly, a war for 
4 the “ blessed comforts of religion ,” as 
4 described by George Rose; thirdly, a 
4 war for “ indemnity for Ike past and se- 
4 curiti/ jor Hit future fourthly, a war 
4 for the “ deliverance of Europe” is, now, 

4 agreeably, to the language of your fac* 

4 lion, a war for the keeping of our con- 
4 scripts in prison, for preventing your 
4 war taxes from falling off, for giving 
4 prizes to your navy, and for (what our 
4 Emperor has always, as you say, falsely 
4 accused you of) engrossing all the colonies 

4 and commerce to yourselves.'-Away, 

4 therefore, with your advice! Your de- 
4 elarations, if they were as numerous as 
1 your taxes, or the millions of your debt,* 
4 would have so wjeiglu with us. You 
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4 would fain divide us from our ruler; 
‘ but, in this you never wilt succeed as 
‘ long as we continue to see, that his ene- 
4 mies are the enemies of the power, the 
‘glory, and happiness of France?'—— 
Such would certainly be, in substance, the 
answer of the French people to any invita¬ 
tion that the everlasting-war faction might 
give them to assassinate Napoleon; and', 
therefore, whatever converts they may 
make at home, they may, with respect to 
the people of France, follow the old pre¬ 
cept, and “ keep their breath to cool their 
porridge.” And, I am of opinion, too, 
that the Allies would not be very anxious 
to get many more bloody noses in a war, 
which was to have the above objects in 
view. The powers of the Continent would 
hardly run any very considerable risk for 
the sake of upholding our war-taxes , though 
these sentiments of the writer in the Times 
may furnish them with information that 
they were not possessed of before. 

Mr. Mant and Capt. Campbell.- 

In consequence of the article, containing 
the Statement and Affidavit of Mr. Mant, 
which was published in the Register of the 
19th of February, Capt. Campbell has 
thought it necessary to publish, through 
the same channel, a very short statement 
of facts, unaccompanied with any reason¬ 
ing upon the subject, and also an Affidavit, 
not made by himself, but by Capt. WiLon, 
of the Navy, who was, as will be s«-en, at 
the time referred to, the First Lieutenant 
of the Frigate Unite, on board of which 
Mr. Mant served, and which Affidavit he 
submits to a comparison with that of Mr. 

Mant.-Capt. Campbell states, that, 

with regard to the point which is the most 
important to him and to the public, name¬ 
ly, the illegality of the selling of prizes , 
and the other transactions, of which Mr. 
Mant, in his pamphlet, sjwaks in so loose a 
manner, the transactions were all made 
matter of charge against him by Mr. Mant 
to the Admiralty, in 1812, while Capt. 
Campbell was abroad, and after he had, 
by writing to the Transport Board, pre¬ 
vented Mr. Mant from being appointed to 
a Prison Ship; that, upon receiving tbit 
charge against him, the Lords of the Ad¬ 
miralty ordered Sir Edward Peliew, then 
become the Commander in Chief in the 
Mediterranean, to inquire into the matter; 
that Sir Edward Peliew, after such inquiry, 
informed their Lordships, that there was 
no ground for the charge, which he deno¬ 
minated a baj$ attempt t that the Lordiof 
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the Admiralty hereupon informed Sir Ed- which Affidavit, he is persuaded that no 
ward Pellew, that his report was perfectly person will need any thing more in answer 
satisfactory to them; and he states, that, in to any charge resting upon the veracity of 
the transactions, as far as they really did Mr. Manl. 
take place, there was nothing contrary to 

the laws and usages in force, and in con- Mr. Wilson’s Affidavit. 

slant practice in the Mediterranean. He John Wilson, commander in the Royal 
states, that, with regard to the commence- Navy, maketh oath, That in the years 
ment of this dispute, Mr. Mant not only 1806, 1807, and until Oct. 1808, he 
began it by preferring charges against him was senior Lieutenant of His Majesty's 
while he was abroad, but that he found, ship Unitfe, of which ship, and during 
upon his return borne, that Mr. Mant had which time, Mr. Thomas Mant was Stir- 
long been in the practice of showing to seve- geon; that Captain Patrick Campbell took 
ral respectable persons about Southampton command of the said ship (then off Cadiz) 
the papers of which he speaks in his in August 1806, and was immediately or- 
pamphlet, and also of reflecting most scan- dered, with command of a small squadron, 
dalously on Capt. Campbell’s character, to the Adriatic. That the said Mr. Thomas 
which induced Capt. Campbell to show the Mant, in consequence of his knowledge of 
papers he possessed, in his own vindication, the Italian language, was intrusted to ma- 
to his friends, and particularly to his bio- nage the prize concerns of the squadron at 
ther officers in that neighbourhood; and Trieste, Ac.; that in the mouth of October 
that the real reason why he declined Fur- 1807, the ship then off the Island of Lussin, 
nishing Mr. Mant with copies of the papers on her way to cruize off Corfu, information 
was, that he thought the request quite im- was received, that passes intrusted by Cap- 
pertinent, seeing that Mr. Mant knew so tain Campbell to Mr, Mant, to deliver to 
well what the nature of the charges was, merchants at Trieste, had been sold, and 
and seeing that the papers were, for the that Mr, Mant had derived emolument 
most part, in his own hand writing; be- from such sale, and also received money 
sides which, Capt. Campbell wisiied, of for undervaluing prizes. That on tiic ship's 
all things, to avoid any thing like a coulro- arrival at Malta in December following, 

versy with Mr. Mant.-Capt. Campbell Mr. Mant made application to Captain 

has no desire to add to the weight with Campbell to be allowed to go home, on 
which Mr. Mant is loaded, and would fain pretence of ill health, or to exchange into 
avoid saying one word as to his conduct in another ship, which Captain Campbell 
the transactions referred to; but, justice to refused, and told him, in the Deponent’s 
himself and to the public demands a fact presence, of the accusations against him, 
or two on that subject. He, therefore, of receiving money for passes and under¬ 
states, that, with regard to Mr. Mam’s ig- valuing prizes, and until these charges were 
norance of the pretended illegality of the done away he could not comply with his 
transactions, and to his having resigned his request. That on the ship’s return to the 
occupation as agent in the concerns when he Adriatic early in iSOS, this Deponent in- 
discovered their illegality, the fact is, that formed Mr. Mant, that George jursovich, 
be was removed by the captors, on account who accused him (Mr. Main) of receiving 
of their conviction, that he had acted ««- two hundred dollars for letting him (Jur- 
fairly in the business, and was, from the sovich) have, on advantageous terms, prize 
same cause, excluded front messing with goods which he bought, was then on board, 
the officers in the Unite, as he had former- and that it was necessary he (Mr. Mant) 
ly done, which facts are known to so many I should clear himself from such accusation, 
persons, that they must be deemed indis- or that he should be considered guilty of 

putable.-As to the fact, alleged so the charge; his reply was, that Jursovich 

stoutly by Mr. Mant, and to which so much was a damned rascal, and his word was as 
weight is given in his defence; namely, good as Jursovich’s. The ship was several 
that he was not fully informed of the acui- months up the Adriatic after this conver¬ 
sations against him, nor of the name of his sation took place; and although Jursovich 
accuser, unlit it was too late to confront was frequently on board, which Mr. Mant 
hurt with that accuser , a fact, if true, ol could not be ignorant of, yet Mr. Mam, to 
very great importance, Captain Campbell the Deponent’s knowledge, never attempted 
states nothing, but refers the public to the to clear himseli. in another conversation 
subjoined Affidavit of Capt. Wilson, who nearly about the sa ne time, which the 
was, at the time referred to, the First Litu- Deponent had with Mr. Mant relative to 
tPff ap f of ^ Ship; after the perusal of the sale of posies and undervaluing prizes, 
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the Deponent asked Mr. Mant, if he could 
lav his hand on his heart and say, he (Mr. 
Mant) had never received money on either 
account: Mr. Mont answered the Deponent 
by saying, it was nothing to him whether 
he received any nr not, that he had taken 
the opinion of counsel on the subject and 
was desired not to criminate himself. This 
Deponent further saith, That he never 
heard Mr. Mailt express any compunction 
for the share he had in the supposed ille 
gality of the disposal of piize property m 
which he was a voluntary agent, and in¬ 
stead of withdrawing himself from the said 
agency, from any such compunction, he 
was removed from it by the captors, the) 
having lost their confidence in him. 

J. Wilson, Captain, 
Royal Navy. 

Sworn before me at Southamp¬ 
ton, 1st Maich, 1S14, 

Thomas Ducell, J. P. for 
the Town of Southampton. 


German Scticuers. 

Sir,—W e are not called upon to ransack 
the library of the novelist for melancholy 
and affecting tales: the common occurrences 
of hie will always lumish mankind, at least 
those of a mental turn, with matter suffi¬ 
cient to depress the powers oi levity. But 
common concerns areoflittle moment when 
compared with those which now command 
the attention of Europe, and in which the 
fate ol millions of human beings are deeply 
involved. Emperors. Kings, arid Piinces 
•are tearing their subjects from the bomm 
of their tamilies, to die—Where ?—why, 
iu what they are pleased to call the field of 
honor. But, however honorable such a 
death may be in their estimation, I can 
hear but of one, amongst the whole group, 
who makes a point of coming within the 
range of a cannon-ball; the rest rather 
choosing, for reasons of state, to preserve 
their valuable lives to the latest period, 
that they may then pour out their last 
breath On the bed of ease and indolence. 

-However, this reflection is not the 

only motive which induces me to solicit a 
page in your useful Register, and which, 
if I am refused, will neither hurt my pride 
nor wound my feelings, as I shall enjoy 
tlie consolation of having used my endea¬ 
vour to .prevent an evil which appears to me 
calculated so promote animosities and dis¬ 
cord in mauy parishes.-A good name is 

certainly valuable; but let me take just and 
proper methods to acquire that good name. 
Some years ago, a being, in human form, 
in order to gau, the esteem of his pot-com¬ 


panions, gave them, what may be justly 
called, a good dinner; namely, roast beef, 
plum pudding, and four gallons of porter. 
On that very day, a Friend of mine called 
at the dmtor’s house, where he found a 
wife and live children who actually had not 
bread to eat, until tiie uncle (for such iny 
hieud really was to the infants) gave the 
mother a guinea to purchase food. 1 need 
not tell you, Sir, that such a character was 
unworthy the name of a husband and a fa¬ 
ther, and a disgrace to both. Will not 
the same observation, when applied to an 
individual, hold good as to a nation that 
acts in a similar manner? You have 
heard of a gentleman who, in a tavern 
speech, lamented that he was not so high 
iu the church as his nephew was in the 
army. I suppose the good man (for I 
verily believe him to be a good man) 
meant, that if he was a bishop, every pa¬ 
rish church in his diocese should be opened 
for a collection for the suAiring Germans. 
He has since tried the experiment in his 
own chapel, and I am informed that he 
collected -tool. Very well; let the suf¬ 
fering Germans have it; and if those warm 
advocates lor these Germans had made pri¬ 
vate subscriptions amongst themselves; 
nay, had they sent their whole fortunes to 
Germany, they would have heard nothing 
from me. But why make a parish affair of 
it ? The hint, Sir, is taken by the church, 
and you may be sure that it will spread 
to the utmost corners of the empire. 
Every minister that will not open his 
mouth lor die suffering Germans, will be 
looked upon as disaffected. to the state. 
Bui that is not the extent of the evil. The 
parish officers will hold the dishes (for 
plates will he too small) at the church- 
floor. They know each housekeeper; and 
every inhabitant who may think that his 
poor stiff, ring neighbour has a greater 
claim to his bounty thau the suffering Ger¬ 
mans, and chooses to pass the dish with¬ 
out a donation, wit! be immediately de¬ 
nominated a Jacobin , an enemy to his 
country, and a friend of Buonaparte. 
But a smalt donation will not do. The 
minister, who is to preach next Sunday 
for the benefit of the suffering Germans, 
declared, that he expected his congrega¬ 
tion to be very liberal; it was for the 
honor of the nation. 1 know Church 
and State" to be an old song. Religion, 
that is to say, genuine religion and poli¬ 
tics, have no affinity to each other, and 
can no more claim an union thau die mire 
of the streets can pretend to be sterling 
gold: it is a nest unpleasant, mixture, and 
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is as unsavory to the mind as a compound of true: but those fears sprung from quite a 
honey and mustard would be to the palate, different source. Thins was a fear of los- 

-1 say, politics must make a part of the ing their Sinecures and lucrative places, 

sermon ; the distress of the suffering Ger- which, rather than part with, they pre- 
mans must be pointed out; then the cause ferret! reducing the nation to what it now 

of the distress, which is Ihe war. -Here is. However those two unmanly spirits 

I could wish to make a very long pause, are, by the aid of some divines, (Bishops 
as I cannot help thinking, that there are I suppose) happily laid for a limited period, 
hundreds of thousands of suffering English Nothin the Red Sea, where the old wo- 
aud Irish in the United Kingdom, who men’s spirits are usually laid, but in the 

have a much greater claim upon the hu- snuff-box of a Minister of Slate._But 

inanity and honor of the nation, than the why, in the name of fortune, should there 

suffering Germans.- l deny that the be so much sympathy for the suffering 

Germans have any claim upon the gratitude Germans, and so little feeling for the sul- 
of tiu nation, as a nation. But 1 will al- feringEnglish? 1 have heard of no Tavern 
low, that they have a claim upon many speeches, proposing a general opening of 
thousands of individuals in the nation, now church pulpits, (this severe winter) for the 
living. Tut) have a claim upon the whole benefit of the many, many thousands of 
body of the alarmists, at the head of whom our own suffering poor, who have actually 
stood that political a|»ostate Pitt: that bitter wanted bread.—I know but of one church 
scourge to Britain and to civil libeity. They j in the City of London, the pulpit of which 
have a claim upon the life ami Joi tune gen- 1 has been devoted to so laudable a purpose ; 
tletnen. They have a claim upon the Corporate and. to the honor oi the Rector be it 
Modus, They have a claim upon the Hot- , spoken, whose heart is abundantly blest 
ten Jioioufihs , who have bound themselves, : with toe milk of human kindness and fellow 
by their signatures to their addresses; and feeling,) it was that of the church of St. 

they have a claim upon Government Con- ' Ann, Blackh tars.-Tne same gentleman* 

tractors of every description. All these l nndeistand, proposes, from the best of 
compose what may properly be called ihe motives, though he has not taken into cou- 

war-fadian. -These are the men, the I sideratiou the extent o( the injury, to de- 

very tueu, upon whom the suffering Ger- ! vote the same pulpit for the Benefit ot the 

mans have a claim. They have bteu the I suffering Germans. It should be re¬ 
cause, the only cause ul the war It is un- 1 membered, however, that the Germans 
just to say that the suffering Germans have have been lighting,— not jor us, but for 

a claim upon the nation.—- Take the na- themselves. -They have been fighting 

tion at large, eighteen out of twenty, were their own battles, in which, as a nation, 
against going to war with the French, be- we are not interested. It is true, our good 
cause they chose to make an alteration in souls have given to the respective sovereigns 
their Govermntnt.—The very best friends ol Germany- who have caused their troops 
the nation then had, and still have, were to take the held, many millions of pounds 
entirely against the war, and are so to this in hard cash, byway of subsidy; —and it is 

hour. Had their advice been attended to, equally true, it there is any comfort in the 

Britain, in point of .circumstances, would information, that our children, and, great, 
have been just the reverse of what she now I great g. and children, will have to toil and 
ii, and Germany in a state of tranquillity, labour for tuone> to pay the interest of the 
It is true, the iriertds of (he coiuitiy wished many millions of hard guineas which have 
a reform, and I humbly hope they will one so pleasingly lilted the coffers of the Cer- 
day obtain it. It is certain the real friend man princes. Therefore, it is to their respec- 
of his country did not desire a reformation live sovereigns, that the suffering Germans 
before it was greatly wauled. It is equally ought to look for assistance. Their princes 
certain, it was not a revolution he looked have received the Britisti guineas, and their 

for.-The alarmists, to gain their point, prances are in duty bound to atteud to the 

instantly let loose their favourite tlubgob- wants of their suffering subjects,-*——If I 
lias, Fear and Dread, twisted, and dress- had a few dollars to spare (as for guineas 
ed up in the most terrific form and colours, they are all fled to the Continent,) I should 
To oppose and attack those two monsters, think myself a base wretch to send them to 
the whole Regiment of these renowned the suffering Germans, while I have so 
Knights the Life and Fortune gentlemen, many suffering neighbours, who cannot 

turned out to a man.-But the alarmists procure sufficient bread for themselves and 

were too-wise to be scared by ghosts of families.——I should, by such au act, be 
their own raising; they had their fears ’tis an exact copy of thaj, worthless being l 
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have mentioned above, who, to gain a Slates General , and erecting in its stead a 
good name , indulged Jack Noaks and Tom hereditary kingly government, “ a sovereign 
Styles with a good dinner, while his feel~ 11 prince of the United Netherlands." Ob- 
ing heart left his wife and family without serve, I say, how soon these men changed 
bread. No! rather let me attend to the their note, when the giving of a king to 
wants of those dear children, those sixty Holland was done in a way which cdnform- 
out of seventy school-boys, who had not ed to their views, and in which they some- 
wherewith to break their fast, until the what participated. The measure became, 
humanity of the school-master supplied all on a sudden, a grand and sublime effort 

their craving wants.-How many, many of the genius of this country; a bright 

thousands of my fellow countrymen are at emanation from that “ happy constitution" 
this very moment in a similar situation, which is the “ envy of the world," and of 
who have a much stronger claim upon iny which none can form a just estimate but 
bounty than foreigners, for I am taught to those who live under its “ benign influ- 
beiieve, that “ charity begins at home.” “ ence." Here the magnanimity of Eug- 

--You are at liberty to bestow what lishmen had reached its climax; for what 

name or appellation upon me you please, could be more generous, what more noble, 
but I am convinced, from ray own feelings, what more elevated, than to confer a por- 
tliat I am a Friend to Humanity. lion of that liberty which Englishmen en- 
Blackjriars , 2d March, 1814. joy upon a people who were no way solicit- 

-_ —--- ous about it?——One would have thought 

Dutch Independence. -ltappearsat that this unlooked for favour; this unex¬ 

last that the wise-acres, who lately excited ampled generosity; this anxiety to restore 
the clamour of Orange Boovan, and saw no- a whole nation to independence, to happi- 
thiug in the restoration of the house of ness, and to security, equal to what we en- 
Orange but the overthrow of Napoleon’s joy under “ the best government on earth,” 
dynasty, begin to think that they were too would have called forth the warmest ac- 
sanguine in their expectations, and that the knowledgments of the Dutch; have stimu- 
Dutch, like all other nations who have once hted them to throw off the Napoleon yoke; 
tasted of liberty, are not so wedded to the have roused them to expel their oppressors; 
divine rights of kings, or to hereditary mo- and led them to present a barrier to the fu- 
narchy, as to he insensible of the difference ture encroachments of Buonaparte, which 
between a free representative government, even all his legions could never overthrow, 
and that in which the dictum of one indivi- Had this people been in reality the unwill- 
dual is paramount to the law. When the ing and abject slaves of the ruler of France; 
French Emperor ventured to give Holland had their sufferings been even less severe 
a kmg, the enormity of the deed was stig- than they were represented, it wasunques- 
matized as without a parallel: it was held tionably the fittest moment they could have 
up as an instance of despotism far surpass- chosen to emancipate themselves from this 
ing alt his former acts of tyranny, and the disgraceful vassalage, when the power of 
.deplorable situation to which the Dutch their oppressor was broken, when he him* 
people were thereby reduced, was said to self was under the necessity of becoming a 
be infinitely worse than that of the most supplicant, and when the whole strength 
abject state of slavery recorded in history, and resources of Great Britain were em- 
The miseries of the poor Hollanders were, ployed in endeavouring to crush him for 
indeed, painted in such glowing colours, ever, and to raise from the dust all those 
that even the “ flinty heart of their tyrant" nations who had been compelled toackuow- 

was said at times to relent, when he con- ledge his “ tremendous sway." .— It ap- 

templaied the “ fell havock" which his pears, however, that the Dutch entertained 
“ cursed ambition" had made amongst this a very different view of the matter from 
gallant people. But mark the difference what was held on this side the water, If, 
when the inauguration of a sovereign, vest- they were in reality oppressed by one sove- 
ed with the same unlimited powers of a reign, they seem to have thought that they 
Buonaparte, came to be the act and deed, might be oppressed by another, ! Buona- 
at least to receive the countenance and sup- part6 had altered the form of their govern- 
port of the good people of this country; ment, in lieu of which he had established 
when they assumed to themselves the his own sovereignty. The Princeof Orange < 
right of establishing a new order of things, had supplanted this assumption of power 
of putting down even the bare semblance by declaring hitr«elf the sovereign prince 
of a Republic , and of destroying the last of the Netherlands. Here, then, was a 
remains of liberty in the extinction of the mere change of masters, iu which the poo- 
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ple saw nothing worth fighting for. At 
least* having had a trial of Buonaparte’s 
government, they were not, perhaps, so 
very tired of it as to determine, all at once, 
to sacrifice their lives for the new king, of 
whcsc government they had had no trial, 
and which had nothing more favourable in 
its aspect than the former to recommend it. 
This train of reasoning was naturally to be 
expected of a people sp proverbially phleg¬ 
matic as the Dutch. The page of history 
no doubt represents that nation, at one pe¬ 
riod, engaged in a gallant and successful 
opposition to foreign domination. But in 
that case the consequence of submission was 
the entire loss of independence, while the 
advantages of resistance were manifest and 
incalculably great. In the present instance, 
and supposing them to have been stript of 
their political rights by Buonaparte, it no 
where appears that the Prince of Orange 
intended to restore them. On the contra¬ 
ry, his Royal Highness took upon himself 
the title of a king, and, it is to be pre¬ 
sumed, he has since exercised all the powers 
of sovereignty. It is true, the noise and 
clamour which the first news of this coun¬ 
ter-revolution occasioned, and the impor¬ 
tance which government attached to it, ope¬ 
rated, for a while, to make some believe 
that the people of Holland had in truth 
thrown off the French yoke. In the House 
of Commons it was said, by Lord Castle- 
reagh, that this revolution was “ the result 
“ of the spontaneous and unanimous wish 
of the people of Holland of all parlies »•”— 
and the event was every where hailed as a 
triumph of freedom over oppression. But 
the less credulous were not long in discover¬ 
ing that the people lad nothing to say in the 
business; that they interested themselves as 
little, perhaps less, in the fate of William 
the first, the “Sovereign Prince of the 
“ Netherlands,” as what they did in the 
fate of the Emperor Napoleon. In no 
shape did they justify Lord Castlereagh’s 
statement; for if the impulse had been 
spontaneous and unanimous in favour ol 
William, this would have been seen in its 
corresponding effects. All Holland would 
have been in arms to make good the claims 
ol the house of Orange. Like France, the 
voice of the sovereign would have aroused 
the people; like France they would have 
united their fortunes to his; and, like 
Frauce, they would have discomfited the 
armies, and baffled the projects of all the 
combined Powers of Europe, But no— 
the Dutch were actuated by fto such feel¬ 
ing. " Whether they were attached to Buo¬ 
naparte, or bad experienced the beneficial 
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effects of the excellent code of laws which 
he has established; whatever were their 
motives for acting the part they did, it is 
certain they never gave that suppoit to the 
new government which it was asserted they 
had given. On the contrary, though Na¬ 
poleon was compelled, by reverse of for¬ 
tune, almost to abandon Holland to its fate, 
“ the Sovereign Prince of the Netherlands” 
has not been able to clear his kingdom of 
French troops, even with the assistance of 
at least 10,000 of our best troops, an incal¬ 
culable quantity of military stores, and a 
sum of money from this country fully ade¬ 
quate to his views. But men and money 
can accomplish nothing in the cause of a 
sovereign, when that cause, as is evident]/ 
the case here, is riot also the cause of the 
people. This is a fact of which we ought to, 
(and I am certain might) have informed our¬ 
selves belter than we did, when we espous¬ 
ed the interests of the house of Orange. 
Had we acted in this cautious and prudent 
manner, we might have avoided the dis¬ 
grace which must attend the withdrawing 
our troops from Holland, without accom¬ 
plishing the object for whicli they were sent 
thither; and we might have saved the 
Prince of Orange the mor&kation which 
he must feel if, as is likely'.o happen, be 
should be iorced to relinquish a crown, 
which was assumed without any calculation 
of chances as to the probability of his being 
able to retain it. But instead of acting 
in this way, the proceedings were gone into 
with the greatest rashness by the managers 
in this political drama, and the lookers on, 
without any regard to the consequences, 
displayed the most consummate folly in the' 
applause which they gave to the first act of 
a piece which so very soon disappointed 
their hopes, and which may now, in all 
probability, terminate fatally to the indivi¬ 
duals who were urged on, by the most flat¬ 
tering promises, to become the chief actors; 
But this is not all. Our news-paper press,' 
with its usual regard for truth and justice, 
has commenced an indiscriminate and* 
abusive attack upon the people of Holland' 
and the house of Orange, because the result' 
of the event which they were so active in' 
promoting (and on the failure of whicli' 
every judicious person might easily have' 
calculated) has not been what they expect¬ 
ed, and what they were so forward m (dik¬ 
ing the public it would assuredly he. The' 
Times paper, which takes the lead when 1 
any dirty work is to be performed, ha* 
opened its budget of abuse with theioilaW--' 

ing article;-“ The Ddtch proceed very 

leisurely in their efforts to dulutgutsfr 
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themselves among the allied nations. Gor- 
cum was taken possession or on the 30(h 
instant; but Naardeu, even yet, shows no 
indication of an intention to surrender. It 
is difficult to say whether this supineness 
reflects more discredit on the people or on 
the government ; but we cannot help think¬ 
ing, that one or the other must be much to 
blame to-suffer the existence of any foreign 
garrison in the heart or their country so long 
after all external danger has been removed 
front the frontiers. Do they still allow the 
traitor Verhuel to insult them with impu¬ 
nity ? Do they uot look ou the fortresses 
occupied by a foreign force, as the very 
badges of their recent slavery, most into¬ 
lerable to the eyes of freemen?-The 

other allied powers have a right to expect 
that Holiaud shall not set an example ol 
apathy in the sacred cause. Unless they see 
iu her a spirit to maintain her independence, 
they will hardly venture to guarantee, much 
less to secure ii by stronger barriers, or 
new accessions oj ietriton/; and if the 
House of Orange does not act up to its he¬ 
reditary greatuess, it will be ill suited to 

an union with that of Brunswick.” -So, 

if the Dutch people , according to this 
writer, do not make common cause with 
the Allies against France, they are to he 
punished with the loss of independence, 
and of new accessions of territory ; and if 
the Prince of Orange does not do what his 
subjects will not let him do; if he does uot 
accomplish an impossibility, lie is to he pu¬ 
nished also, by dtuying to his sou his afli- 
anced bride, the Priucess Charlotte of 
Wales, who, we have long known, was 
destined to be the wife of the hereditary 
Prince of Oraugc. 1 dare say the Dutch 
people feel themselves very little interested 
in the business. To them it must appear 
a matter of indifference whether the man 
who is to be their ruler marries a greasy 
Hottentot or a refined European. Their 
views chiefly centre in commerce, and from 
the experience which they have acquired 
during the last 20 years, I am inclined to 
think, if the question were asked them, that 
they would prefer an alliance with Buona¬ 
parte’s family to that of every other, because 
they would find it more conducive to their 
interest. But to punish the house of 
Orange for the fault of another; for mis¬ 
placed confidence in the patriotism of a na¬ 
tion, after being assured by Lord Castle- 
reagb that that nation had spontaneously 
and unanimously declared in their favour, 
would be a species of cruelty and injustice 
unexampled in history. The most absurd 
and curious pan of the Times' statement is, 


| that which respects the Allies. It appears, 
that it was at one time in contemplation to 
enlarge the ancient boundaries of Holland 
by “ new accessions of territory,” and this 
idea is fully warranted by the new title 
which William the First assumed when he 
landed in Holland. But it is not so clear 
that the allied powers were parties to this 
arrangement, or that it had even been 
communicated to them prior to that Prince's 
declaration. It seems to have originated 
entirely with this country; and as a proof 
that neither the sovereigns of Russia, Aus¬ 
tria, nor Prussia were consulted in the 
business, we find them, at the breaking 
out of the counter-revolution, offering to 
Napoleon to recognise the title ol his bro¬ 
ther Louis to the crown of Holland. It 
was our interest undoubtedly, in the event 
of a family compact, that that kingdom 
should be enlarged. Though this might 
not give us direct possession, it would ex¬ 
tend our influence on the Continent; and, 
what is of far greater consequence, enable 
us to cripple the maritime power of Buo¬ 
naparte. Here is the true secret of our 
anxious wishes for the restoration of the 
Orange family. Not the emancipation of 
the Dutch people from the tyrant of France, 
but the establishment of an order of things 
in Holland, which would enlarge our po¬ 
litical influence, and increase our means of 
aunoyiug our greatest enemy. Hence our 
wish to get possession of Antwerp: hence 
our anxiety to hum or get into our power 
the Scheldt fleet, and hence the virulence 
of the Times, the Courier , and the whole 
tribe ol hireling writers, against Admiral 
Verhuel, whom they impudently denomi¬ 
nate a traitor , because he is acting in strict 
conformity to his oath of allegiance, and in 
a way which does credit to his valour and 
to his integrity. Instead of landiug the 
army under General Graham at a point 
where, from the well-known skill and cou¬ 
rage of that gallant officer, something might 
have been effected, in conjunction with the 
Allies, of importance to the common cause, 
these troops were ordered to take the near¬ 
est route to Antwerp, in the expectation, 
no doubt, that that place, amidst the con¬ 
sternation and confusion which prevailed, 
would be taken by surprise, or present a 
feeble resistance to a besieging army. 
Could the Allies be ignorant of all this ? 
Are they so stupid as not to have disco¬ 
vered in this proceeding the particular ob¬ 
ject we had in view ? Is it to be supposed 
that they are not aware of the policy which 
influences Great Britain in her hostility 
against France? that it is the annihilation 
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of her maritime power which we aim at; which have been used to bring Murat round 
and that, tiiis once effected, they may perhaps to the cause of the Allies, I could not for a 
find it necessary at no very distant period, to moment have hesitated as to the fact. It 
arm against us in defence of their own naval no where appears that Britain is to allow 
rights. In these circumstances, it is ridi- the King of Naples a subsidy in money, as 
colons to talk of the Allies having a right we do Bernadotte for his magnanimous con- 
to expect any thing from the people of duct. But Murat has received, and actual- 
Holland. It must, in the first instance, ly taken possession of territory, as a bonus 
be shown that the Sovereigns of Europe are for joining in the “ sacred cause,” equal in 
disposed to forward our views as to that point of real value to the whole kingdom of 

country; that they are willing the succes- Naples.-The Courier at first told us 

sion to the crown should be fixed in the that Murat was “ to have an accession of 
Orange family; that the proposed matrimo- “ territory from the Papal States.” it ap- 
uial alliance with this country should be pears, however, he has not only got a part , 
carried into effect; and that they are inclined but the whole of these States; he has taken 
to submit to the vast accession of maritime “ possession of the south of Italy as far as 

power which this would eventually give “ the right bank of the Po."-Why the 

us. It is proper, I say, to clear up these Allies should have given up so much; why 
necessary points, before we presume to they should have sacrificed so large a por- 
threaten the Dutch people or the house of tion of this line country, for the mere co- 
Orange ; because we might, perhaps, find, operation of a Power like Naples, has excited 
as we have often done, when it was too a good deal of surprise. Our newspapers, 
lace, that it is one thing to manage a go- such as the rimes and the Courier , have 
verrunent and a people when they look upon attempted to create doubts as to the ar- 
us as friends, and another when we have raiigcuient, on account of the very advan- 
made them our enemies by our arrogant tageous terms obtained by Murat.—Others 
and unjust pretensions. Whatever the ag- again, while they give implicit credit to 
gregate of trie English nation may think, it the fact, have thought they discovered some 
is very clear to me, that the allied posvers symptoms in the transaction of a scheme, a 
will not stand by and suffer Creat Britain stratagem, on the part of Napoleon, to 
to maintain the sovereignty ot the seas, save Naples from Idling into the hands of 
while their own rights, as naval powers the Alltes, at a moment when, from the 
possessing a large extent of sea coast, are dangers which threatened him on all sides, 

compromised; nor do 1 btlieve they he could not afford her any succours in 

will permit France, Holland, or the other case she should be attacked by a superior 

maritime states, to become a prey to the force.-As to the apparent defection of 

inordinate ambition of any sovereign, be Murat, I see no reason to doubt this be- 

his power and pretensions what they may. cause lie has obtained better terms than the 

Cimes and Courier would have allowed 

Murat, Kin'u or Naples. -1 dare him. But I have not discovered any thing 

say the Emperor Napoleon begins to think which enables me to form a positive opinion 
that the kings he was lately so active in as to the other point—namely, that the 
making, have turned out rather scurvy whole is the result of a deep policy on the 

fellows.-First, Bernadotte deserts his part of Napoleon to preserve Naples. This 

cause, leagues with the Allies, and then may be the case; it is likely enough; but, 
invades France, regardless of what fools, f»s far as is yet seen, nothing positive can be 
may say about patriotism, and rebellion advanced on the subject. Still, sufficient has 
against one’s country. Then comes the al- transpired to satisfy me, that Murat has 
leged defection of Murat, a personage not been a willing instrument in the busi- 
whom, we had every reason to believe, ness, but bus yielded only to circumstances, 
was the particular favourite of Buonaparte, which he could not control. In short, 
and who always evinced a decided attach- that it was necessity, as in the case of the 
ment to his cause. It was some time, I Danes, which led him to join the Allies, 
confess, before I could persuade myself that In proof of this, we have his own procla- 
this last sovereign of Napoleon's creation raation, published at Milan, on the 17th of 
had followed the example of the “great January, which runs as follows;—“ Mi¬ 
tt Prince of Sweden,” and, like him, taken “ lan, Jan. 30th. The King of Naples, 
up arms against his native country. But “ on the 17lh inst. issued the following 

thiji reluctance on my part, I uow find, was “proclamation:--Having, for sundry 

owing to inattention; for if I had consider- “ weighty causes, found ourselves obuceo 
«l aright the nature of those stimulants 1“ to adopt measures for being admitted into ; 
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“ the Alliance of the States united against 
“ France, we have in this instance been 
“ successful. We have given up the three 
“ islands situated opposite to Naples, and 
“ our whole fleet: but for this we are to 
“ have a sufficient compensation. We are 
“ going to take possession of the South of 
“ Italy, as far as to the right bank of the 
“ Po. We shall always remember our 
“ duty; and those persons in office who 
“ have always performed their’s, and who 
“ have made no opposition to our measures, 
“ may assuredly reckon on our protection, 
“ and on keeping their respective posts.” 

-From this document it is sufficiently 

clear, that Murat was obliged , from “ sun- 
“ dry weighty causes” riot explained, to 
solicit an alliance with the powers “ united 
o' against France.” It requires very little 
penetratiou to discover what these causes 
were. He could not be ignorant of the 
recent disasters of France, on which alone 
Naples can depend for assistance in the 
hour or danger. Surrounded on all sides 
by the enemies of that sovereign to whom 
he owed every thing, it was, indeed, a 
wise and profound policy on the part of the 
Neapolitan king to avert the threatening 
storm by conciliation. Whether this was 
the result of Buonaparte’s schemes or not, 
it seems to me that terms have been obtain¬ 
ed by Naples, much more favourable than 
she had any reason to expect. These, 
indeed, have excited the indignation of the 
Courier , which exclaims, “ A sufficient 
“compensation with a vengeance! for as 
“ the Po, having its source in the Alps in 
“ Savoy, flows into the sea, north of Co- 
“ machio, Murat would, besides Naples, 
“ have all the Papal States, Tuscany, 

“ Modena, Parma, Bologna, See.! !”- 

It is no way surprising to find our hireling 
press venting its spleen in this way; but it 
is somewhat singular, if we can believe 
Buonaparte serious , to see ltim censuring 
the conduct of Murat, recalling, as he has 
done, all Frenchmen from Naples, and 
denouncing them defaulters, who would be 
“ pursued by the agents of the public go- 
“ vernment,” if they did not “ return into 
“ the territory of the empire within the 
“ space of three months." Napoleon is 
either acting a double part in the business, 
or lie is become quite unreasonable if, as 
Murat says, he was actually obliged to 
adopt measures for being admitted into the 
alliance. By that step he has not only 
preserved Naples from being invaded by 
the Allies, but all Italy to the south of 
the Po; and young Beauhur no is has shewn 
by his late successes, that the rest of Italy 


may safely be left to his care. Should 
Murat, however, have been influenced by 
motives really hostile towards Buonaparte, 
of which the latter, it must be acknow¬ 
ledged, is the best judge, he has only him¬ 
self to blame for confiding so much as he 
has done in his generals, and showing so 
great a partiality for the craft of kiug- 
making. He may, perhaps, at this moment, 
be accusing himself, and repenting his ill- 
placed confidence; but he should recollect, 
that kings are but men, whose vices and 
propensities do not always change with a 
change of circumstances. He should also 
remember, that he is not the first sovereign 
who has had to struggle against the trea¬ 
chery of friends. King Henry the Vth 
had much to complain of in that way; and 
although I never was a great admirer of 
Shakespeare, I cannot resist the temptation, 
for once, of giving an extract from the 
above play, which, I think, contains a 
pretty apt illustration of the point under 
consideration: 

.. But oh! 

What sliall I say to thee, Lord Scroop, thou cruel, 
Ungrateful, savage, and inhuman monster! 

Thou that didst bear the key of all my rounsob, 
That knew of the very bottom of my son!, 

That almost might'st have coin’d me into gold. 
Would’st thou have practis’d on me for thy use? 
May it be possible that foreign hire 
Could out of thee extract one spark of evil 
That might annoy my finger? Tis so strange, 
That thongli the truth of it stand off as gross 
As black and white, mine eye will scarcely see it. 
Treason and murder ever kept together 
As two yoke-devils, sworn to either’s purpose, 
Working so grossly in a natural cause, 

That admiration did not whoop at them; 

But thou ’gainst all proportion didst bring in 
Wonder, to wait on treason and on murder; 

And whatsoever cunning fiend it was 
That wrought npou thee so preposterously, 

Hath got the voice in heli for excellence: 

And other devils that suggest by treasons 

Do botch and bundle up damnations 

With patches, colours, and with forms, being 

fetched 

From glittering semblances of piety; 
gBut be that temper'd thee bade thee 8tand up, 
Gave thee asiostance why thou shouldstdo'treason 
Unless to dub thee with the name of traitor. 

If that snipe demon that hath gull’d thee (hue, 
Should, With his boo-gait, walk the whole world, 
He might return to vasty Tartar back, 

And tell the legions, I can never win 
A soul so easily as I won his. 

King Henry the Vth, AH the tad. 

Peace ok Wak? —If we are to judge 
from the altered tone of that vile press, 
which has, for twenty years, sacrificed 
every principle of justice, of honour,' and 
of humanity, to its interested clamour for 
interminable war /the great question is now 
about to be settled, and Europe once more 
restored to a state of pease. Not many 
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days have elapsed since we were told in the 
Courier, that the Allies had determined not 
to make peace with the Emperor of France 
until they were in possession of his capital . 
This insolent language was doubtless suited 
to the narrow views of those who had been 
all along endeavouring to persuade the 
country, that France was sunk in a state of 
apathy, and unwilling to continue the con¬ 
test any longer in support of its present 
government. It was language quite con¬ 
sistent with the assurances they gave their 
readers, that the Allies wereactually in pos¬ 
session of Paris, and were about to “ de¬ 
throne the tyrant,” and restore to France 
the u mild and virtuous sway of the house 
of Bourbon.” In fine, it was language 
every way becoming men who talked and 
boasted thus in the absence of the intelli¬ 
gence of Napoleou's victories, which, like 
a powerful talisman, has in one instant 
overthrown their vain and towering hopes, 
and converted their imperious exultation 
into doleful lamentations. Those, in par¬ 
ticular, who were the most active in sound¬ 
ing the everlasting war-whoop, and who 
piously told us that “ to make peace with 
Buonaparte would be to make war against 
virtue and against God,” are now the most 
forward in proclaiming their expectations 
of an immediate peace. It has been this 
expectation, they say, which has kd to 
another prorogation of parliament to the 
21st instant, before which day, they con¬ 
fidently assure us, the preliminaries will 
have been signed; not merely by the minis¬ 
ters ol Russia, Prussia, and the other con¬ 
tinental powers, but also by Lord Gastle- 
reagh in behalf of this country. This is 
what the newspapers, who pretend to be in 
the secret, and who, only the other day, 
told us a very different story, would now 
have us to believe is the state of the nego¬ 
tiation for peace. It is possible that what 
they say may at last he true; these lying 
oracles may for once have spoken the truth, 
and many of their former dupes, notwith¬ 
standing the repeated proofs they have had 
of their total disregard of all honest prin¬ 
ciple, may credit every iota of it. For my 
part, however, I confess that peace, a ge¬ 
neral peace such as these newspapers have 
described, is an event which does not appear 
to me so very near. The recent dis¬ 
asters of the Allies, may have disposed the 
minds of those who manage our affairs at 
home, to pursue more peaceable measures 
with the French Emperor, than we were 
lately taught to expect; aud this may have 
(uperinduced a persuasion in some minds, 
that nothing now stands in the way of an 
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amicable termination of the negociation. 
With such shallow-minded people, Great 
Britain is every thing ; she is the rulcnun 
which moves and directs all the proceedings 
at Chatillon; she is the pivot upon which 
the whole must turn. To say nothing of 
France, with a population of 30 millions 
of.people, who are now in a condition to 
dictate terms to their invaders', Russia, 
Austria, Prussia, and the whole of the 
confederates must, according to {best sage 
politicians, submit to be controlled by the 
whim and caprice of this country s must 
prosecute the war if England resolves on 
war; must make peace if it suits her plea¬ 
sure. Highly absurd and ridiculous as 
this must make us appear in the eyes of 
other nations, it is a sort of language not 
only to be found in the mouths of thousands 
who can neither read nor write, but, to 
their eternal disgrace, of thousands more 
who have received a liberal education, and, 
of course, ought to know better. In fact, 
the same false ideas with regard to national 
importance aud national superiority, per¬ 
vades all ranks, aud disgustingly obtrudes 
itself upon our notice in every news-paper 
and political' pamphlet which issues from 
the press. The period is fast approaching 
when the eyes of mankind will be open to 
this horrible delusion, at.d when they will 
be made sensible of the folly of treating 
every other nation with contempt that does 
not bow to the mandates or an unjust and 
imperious domination. But let peace come 
when it may, it will be fouud, to our sad 
experience, that it would have been more 
to the advantage of Great Britain if, instead 
of assuming a dictatorial tone, and being 
the prime mover in the greater part, if not 
in all the coalitions that have been formed 
against France, she had confined her views 
to the improvement of her manufactures, to 
her agricultural pursuits, and to the en¬ 
couragement of the other useful arts. Then," 
indeed, she might have been great; then 
she might have had reason to be proud of 
her superiority. But she preferred a state 
of ruinous warfare, which has had the 
effect of giving to the people against whom 
she fought, the pre-eminence she might 
1 have enjoyed ; and caused herself to tremble 
at the prospect of peace, which she dreads 
because it must be fatal to millions, and 
place the country in a situation in which 
it will poignantly feel ail the pernicious 
effects consequent onjhe destiuctive system 
which has so long desolated Europe. No 
one can suppose me an enemy to peace, 
without supposing me destitute of the com¬ 
mon feelings of humanity. But I cannot 
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join with those who flatter themselves 
that a peace with Fiance, ia- the present 
stale of things, will prove a blessing to 
this country. Much, very much indeed, 
must be done in the way of reform , be 
fore any of the comforts which many look 
for, in a suspension of hostilities, can be 
realized. Meanwhile, it does appear jo 
me, that a general peace is neither so 
near nor so easily to be obtained as most 
people ard inclined to believe. The multi¬ 
tude of interests involved; the extent of 
territory to be adjusted; the continental 
and maritime lights of the belligerents, 
which have been rendered complex by the 
long endurance of the contest, and the dif 
fereirt pretences, and arrogant assumptions 
of ambitious individuals; are points not to 
be settled in a day, or a month, perhaps 
not in a year. As a preliminary point, I 
think Napoleon may insist upon the evacu 
ation of the soil oi France by the Allies. 
It was while they were on the other side ol 
the Rhine, that he agreed to the terms 
Which they proposed as a .basis of a peace. 
They refused to give his ambassador a pass¬ 
port, though fully empowered to enter upon 
an immediate negotiation; and followed up 
that refusal by an invasion of the territory 
of France. Napoleon even suspended all 
military Operations, till they had penetrated 
into the heart of bis kingdom. Confer¬ 
ences were no doubt held at Chatillon, said 
to be of a pacific nature; but it was a 
strange way of settling the terms of peace 
by cutting each other's throats. It was im¬ 
possible both, parties could be sincere. 
Now that the Emperor of France has low¬ 
ered the presumption of tliose who would 
listen to no terms until they were in pos¬ 
session of his capital, 1 am inclined to 
think he will not treat with the enemies of 
France till they re-assume the position 
which, they occupied when he signified his 
acquiescence iu their original proposals. 
Ik may meet the views of the Allies so far 
as to consent to a suspension of hostilities; 
but I am persuaded he will nut go into 
discussions respecting a definitive treaty, 
until the whole of the^, invading army has 
re-crossed tjie Rhine, if. this should be 
his plan, and the Allies refuse to accede 
to it, we may then, instead of an immedi¬ 
ate peace, hsive war ip perpetuity. 

The Emperor Napoleon >nii his 
-What I foresaw in my last, 
without pretending to the spirit of pro¬ 
phecy, and which any other man, who ex¬ 


ercised his reasoning powers, might have 
foreseen as well as me, has actually hap¬ 
pened. Napoleon has forced the combined 
army to fall back to Troyes, 1 i l miles hum 
Paris, and 75 miles fretn the point which 
they had previously reached. This fact 
was first ascertained by the receipt of dis¬ 
patches from our military agents who ac¬ 
company the allied army, the hit of which 
is dated Troys the 17th ult. These dis¬ 
patches fully confirm the leading facts 
stated in the previous French bulletins, 
and clearly show, that the object of the 
Allies, the capture of Paris, had completely 
failed. Since tlien French official papers 
have been received to the ‘25tli, in which 
it is stated, that Buonaparte's head-quar¬ 
ters were at Nogent on the 10th, and that 
his advanced guard was “ half way between 
“ Nogent and Troyes;” that is, within 25 
miles of the latter place ; so that it is more 
than probable, as Napoleon was bringing 
forward his troops on all sides, > and 
actively preparing for new and offensive 
operations, that another battle may have 
been fought, unless hostilities have been 
suspended by an armistice. The latest 
official intelligence which, by the last ac¬ 
counts, was received at Paris from the 
army, was dated the 20th.-—If a battle 
had been fought on the 24th, or even the 
26‘th, sufficient time has elapsed for the par¬ 
ticulars to have reached this count iy.— 
That no advices have been received, can 
only be accounted for upon the supposition- 
that some pacific measure has been adopted, 
or that the French papers, containing the 
details of another engagement have been 
kept back here, as I believe they have often 
been, to serve stock-jobbing purposes. Be 
this as it may, I think it cannot be long 
ere intelligence be received of a decisive 
nature from one quarter or another. 

Occurrences of the War. -1 have 

little to add, under this head, to what I 
stated in my last. The storming of Sois- 
sons by the Russians, who, it was said, 
took 3,000 prisoners, 13 pieces of cannon, 
and Hilled and wounded between 6 and 
7,000 of the enemy, is represented in the 
French bulletin to have been a very paltry 
affair. The garrison/ it is there stated, 
consisted only of 1,000 men of the national 
guards. The redoubtable Winringerode 
considered it the safest-way, after the 
ntighty achievement of surprising this for¬ 
midable garrison, to decamp froth Sdissons, 
and follow the fortunes of fitucher. 
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\ngs arisen, that they have attracted the 
particular notice of the Municipality of 
Paris, who have held several public meet¬ 
ings for the purpose of receiving the re¬ 
ports of the Deputies employed to collect 
information as to the extent of the evil. 
These reports, says the Courier, “which 
are given at length with the signatures of 
all the Deputies, in the Mtmiltur and other 
ppers, are loo long, and loo revelling to 
be given entire. They present a series of 
pictures, which may serve as companions 
to those of the alrocilies of the French 
themselves in those unhappy countries 
which have witnessed the retreat of their 
discomfited armies.” It is not my inten¬ 
tion to make any remarks upon the impor¬ 
tant fact here admitted by the Courier , that 
if the French armies committed alrocilies 
in the countries which they lately overrun, 
these have been since equalled, have since 
found companions in the interior of France. 
The fact, iudeed, was sufficiently known 
before, by the proclamation of Marshal 
Blucher, who found it necessary to threaten 
his soldiers with military execution on the 
spot., it they persisted in their depredations 
Ujton the kihabitams. What I wish prin¬ 
cipally to remark upon the above passage is, 
that the sufferings of the French people are 
admitted, to be at least as great as those of 
the Germans. The details of them are re¬ 
presented to be extremely “ revolting,” 
and the miseries of both nations are aptly 
described to be fit “companions.'' But 
why the extent of these sufferings, and the 
enormity of the “ atrocities” committed, 
should have been considered a reason for 
suppressing these details, I cannot discover; 
unless, indeed, those who have the manage¬ 
ment of these matters were afraid that a pe¬ 
rusal of these revolting accounts, might ex¬ 
cite a kindred feeling to that which exists 
on behalf of the Germans. Every circum¬ 
stance connected with the sufferings of the 
latter has been ransacked from all quarters; 
and, as appears to me, without proper at¬ 
tention to. the sources whence the greater 
part of the information has been drawn, 
obtruded upon public notice with an un¬ 
justifiable degree of anxiety; whereas the 
details which have been furnished of the 
great extent of French suffering, and of 
French misery, on the authority of men of¬ 
ficially employed for the purpose of draw¬ 
ing them up, and whose reports have been 
authenticated by their appearance in the 
Alonileur, are considered too tang for pub¬ 
lication. ! OIL all these numerous and highly 
important dqomwift*. the following' is the 


only one to which it has been thought pru¬ 
dent to give ait English dress; and which, 
though limited in the information it con¬ 
tains* I have given here, because I consi¬ 
der it calculated to lay a foundation for the 
exercise of that benevolence, of that general 
philanthropy, which is so much in vogue in 
this country. 

Report to lus Excellency the Minister of the 
Interior, by M. Desprei Crassier, Auditor 
to the Council of Stale, dated March 2, 
1814. 

“ I now lay before you the heart-rending 
picture of live calamities and outrages which 
the inhabitants of the communes I have vi¬ 
sited have experienced from the enemy. It 
will be an abstract of the subscribed depo¬ 
sitions taken by verbal examination, and an 
abridged detail of the havoc which I have 
seen with my own eyes.—— That part of 
the enemy's army which caused all these 
evils was chiefly composed of Russian 
troops, a small number of Bavarians and 
Wurtembergers, and some Hungarian hus¬ 
sars.-At Naugis site inhabitants gene¬ 

rally had to complain o£ pillage; theif per¬ 
sonal outrages leave frightful recollections ; 
pillage itself was always accoinpaukd with 
menaces, very often with ill-treatment; 
and it was with pistols at their breasts, and 
the sabre over their heads, that these bri¬ 
gands compelled the unfortunate inhabitants 
to declare where their money and valuable 

effects were concealed.-The 1st and 2d 

depositions state, that a female received 
from these miscreauts a blow an the loins , 
with the flat side of their sabre, which 
deprived her of sense; that they held a 
knife to the throat of another, to compel her 
to disclose where her money was; that the 
two husbands of these women were cruelly 
struck, and that one of them, after being 
beaten in his own house, was driven to the 
enemy’s camp, with blows of the fist, and 
the butt ends of muskets: there the bri¬ 
gands compelled him to strip, and were 
about to shoot him, when an officer for¬ 
tunately came up, and delivered him out of 

the hands of these barbarians.- -At the 

house of the man of landed property, who 
makes the sixth deposition, they perpetrated 
the most horrible excesses. With Mows ofi 
the fist and the butt end of them muskets, 
they demanded his brandy aptd money.. J 
myself saw the bloody marks of the blow* 
which he received ; but their fury did) not 
stop-them; four females frotnthe communa 
of Baiiiy, and canton oE Mormant, had 
taken- refuge with this proprietortwo of 
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them were girls from IS to 13; the others 
were women from 28 to 35. These unfor- j 
lunate creatures were the victims of the bru¬ 
tality of these ferocious men; and an eye¬ 
witness, who wished to prevent their out¬ 
rages, was himself severely beaten, -[The 

report, after describing a variety of simitar 
outrages on the persons of individuals, pro¬ 
ceeds as follows:]—There is not a 
farmer , an innkeeper , or an inhabitant , 
who has not seen his cattle , his imple¬ 
ments of agriculture , his property , his 
furniture, carried off, wasted, or burnt. 
The churches and ministers of religion 
have not been spared more than others. 
——The strongest language would fail 
in describing the mournful aspect which 
these ravaged habitations present. The 
Secretary of the Mayor of Ramp i lion, who 
has been a soldier, declared to me, that he 
never saw troops deliver themselves up to 
pillage with such horrible rage , even when 

licensed so to do. -At Nangis I visited 

a number of farm-houses, which had been 
previously well furnished; but now in all 
the apartments nothing was to be seen but 
fragments of broken and half-burnt furni¬ 
ture, feather-beds and mattresses torn to 
pieces, and the feathers and wool scattered 
about. It was with the wood-work of this 
furniture, of waggons and ploughs, and 
with the fruit-trees of orchards and gar¬ 
dens, that they lighted their fires at their 
bivouacs, and roasted the cattle which they 
had carried off and killed.— In all the 
places I have passed through, the inhabi¬ 
tants have declared that these banditti spoke 
only of pillaging and burning Paris. I 
have been assured that each of them had 
a torch slung at his back; and when asked 
what use they meant to make of it, they 
univeisally answered, that it was to set Ere 
to Paris, where they calculated on arriving 
by the 18th of February. This fact was 
confirmed to me by M. Grabwisky, Mayor 
of Mormant, a Pole by birth, who under¬ 
stood their language.--The picture of the 

calamities which these unfortunate people 
have suffered, and which are reserved for 
all those of the other departments into 
which the enemy may penetrate, must 
rouse the indignation of all Frenchmen, 
and give them' die courage and energy ne¬ 
cessary to repel those hordes of barbarians 
beyond the frontiers, and force them’, by a 
peace glorious for France,-at lest to give 
repose to all Europe." 

Whether the calamities, the misery, the 
wretchedness j.which it depicted in the pre-' 
codingnarrative, a re j ust Ifiabltor not accord - 


.—French Sufferers . [ 

iag to the system Of Warfare now introduced 
into oivilited Europe, is a point entirely fo¬ 
reign to my present purpose, and which can 
in no shape affect the question, whether the 
French people, who are confessedly as great 
sufferers by the war as the Germans, 
have not the same claims as the latter 
upon our Christian charity. All that is 
generally required to induce an exercise of 
this benevolence, is the making out of a 
case; is a statement of facts sufficient to 
remove all doubts as to the persons being 
proper objects of our compassion. Here 
then, ye professors of a religion, charac¬ 
terized by the purest system of morality 
established amongst men, is a case made 
out to your satisfaction, which even the 
most inveterate political enemies of France 
have not dared to question. Here are ob¬ 
jects upon which to exercise that charity 
which you so much extol, because its ope¬ 
ration is not confined to any particular time, 
people, place, or circumstances; because it 
embraces the whole human race in its be¬ 
nign circle; and because it is only necessary 
to give a nation or individuals a claim upon 
your bounty, that they are suffering dis¬ 
tress. Here you have a picture of the 
“ heart-rending calamities” of a people 
who have been deprived of every thing 
they possessed on earth, even of their ha¬ 
bitations during a long and dreary winter, 
by the-rude hand of ferocious war. Here 
you have the young and the old, the infirm 
as well as the healthy, the matron and the 
virgin, imploring relief from the hands of 
those who are far removed from this* dread¬ 
ful scourge, and who have it in their pow¬ 
er to give them that relief. Where then, 
ye philanthropic Dissenters; where, ye 
pious and charitable Churchmen, are your 
bowels of compassion for suffering hu¬ 
manity? If you do not step forward im¬ 
mediately and afford relief as liberally to 
the French sufferers, whose case is so power¬ 
fully recommended to yonr notice, as what 
you have done to their neighbours the Ger¬ 
mans, you will belie all your professions 
of universal benevolence; you will fully 
justify the suspicion, that you are actuated 
by motives very different indeed from those 
which your religion inculcates. In short, 
if, after the appeal' which is hoW made to 
your humanity in behalf of the French 
people, you should nevertheless turn a deaf 
ear to that'call, it Will no longer remain a 
doubt,- that the part which you have taken 
as to the German sufferers, is altogether 
political ; that you have been impelled to 
this from the* mere selfish consideration of 
L 2 
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wishing not to he behind in demonstrating 
your loyalty at a moment when SO much 
stress is laid upon this mode of showing 
one's patriotism. You may by such con¬ 
duct escape the charge of jacobinism, if 
this be your object; but it never can 
procure you the respect of the virtuous, 
nor satisfy your own minds, tiiat you are 
acting a consistent part; whereas, by ex¬ 
tending your benevolence to all; by re¬ 
lieving tiie distresses even of your enemies , 

(supposing you consider the people of France 
in that light) you insure the applause of all 
good men, and the approbation of your own 
consciences. Those who object to giving 
money for the relief of the sufferers in 
France, for no other reason than that we 
are at war with that country, are to be 
looked upon as mere politicians, who have 
no pretensions to Christian benevolence, 
and who, of course, cannot be moved by 
any of the foregoing remarks. These cold¬ 
blooded, these flinty, these steel- hearted mor¬ 
tals, would do well to recollect, that though 
we are at war with the French government , 
that it is not in behalf of any of its mem¬ 
bers, nor even of its wounded soldiers, that 
we are called upon to interest ourselves. 
It is in behalf of the suffering inhabitants, 
who, it is clear, take no part in the war; it 
is in behalf of the aged and the infirm; it 
is in behalf of the youth of both sexes; it is 
in behalf of the fanner and the artisan, who 
were pursuing their lawful occupations in the 
bosom of peace, and who, till lately, were re¬ 
mote from the din and horrors of war, that 
the appeal is made. Like the inhabitants of 
Germany, who were following similar pur¬ 
suits, they have been suddenly and unex¬ 
pectedly deprived of comfort and ease, and 
thrown upon the wide world to seek even 
the bare means of subsistence. Like the 
Germans, therefore, they have an undoubted 
claim upon our humauity. Besides, if it 
be true, as these natural enemies of France 
tell us, that the people there are groaning 
under a disgraceful and despotic tyranny; 
that they are the unwilling instruments in 
the hands of an arbitary government, of 
perpetuating the scourges of war; that they 
are at all times liable to bedragged from their 
homes, to fill up the ranks ofthe armies of 
the man, who thus lords it oyer them, and 
who can check and restrain every disposi¬ 
tion towards emancipation, by the powerful 
military force which he always has at his 
command. If, I say, this is a true picture 
ofthe sanation of the people of France, how 
can thoscagipep ^h e give us these represen- 
£tioo*,(tod for their accuracy, 
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btame the inhabitants of that country, for 
being at war with us ? or why ought they 
to be punished, by being left to starve, cm 
account of the misdeeds of tbeir govern¬ 
ment ? To me, it appears, quite clear that, 
instead of this deplorable and helpless con¬ 
dition, affording a reason for visiting them 
with additional calamities, they are entitled 
onthataccount|alone,to more commiseration 
than the Germans, who, we are positively 
assured, have enjoyed the most perfect liber¬ 
ty ever since the French were driven out of 
their country. It is entirely fallacious then 
to refuse pecuniary aid to the peaceable 
inhabitants of France, who are suffering the 
horrors of war in an equal degree with, if not 
in a greater, than their neighbours, merely 
because the French government chooses to 
continue hostilities. Indeed, if there is any 
thing at all in the argument, it applies with 
equal force to the Germans as to the French; 
for are not both their governments prose¬ 
cuting the war with the same resolute de¬ 
termination? and are not the miseries which 
at present overwhelm so large a portion of 
continental Europe, the result, (as stated by 
the CourierJ of the ravages of the soldiers 
of both the opposing armies? Away then 
with those hypocritical pretensions, with 
those senseless clamours about benevolence, 
philanthropy, and Christian charity, which 
are founded on sq unhallowed a base. He 
only is the true philanthropist, who ex¬ 
tends his arm to succour distress wherever 
it appears, whether the object of it be a 
Turk or a Pagan, a Jew or a Christian, a 
worshipper of Bramah, or an adorer of the 
terrible Odin. He only can be called k 
benevolent, who seeks out tile victim of 
misfortune, regardless of peace or war, and 
I raises him from the dust, whatever may be 
his place of residence. 
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Mr. Gobbktt. —The strength,clearness, 
and accuracy of your reasoning, whether 
your discussions relate to political or reli¬ 
gious topics, cannot but procure you many 
admirers among your numerous readers. 
But much as I am disposed to concur in 
this general sentiment, and much as I am 
inclined to subscribe to the greater part of 
your opinions, there are some particulars in 
which I find I cannot bring myself exactly 
to your way of thinking; some points as to 
which you appear to me to have seasoned 
wrong, and to which, I am rather afraid, 
you have not given that attention which 
their great importance demands. One of 
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these topics is that which 1 have chosen Tor 
the title of this letter, and upon which, 1 
observe, you made some very pertinent re¬ 
marks in reference to Bonaparte in your 
last Register. In so far as you there en¬ 
deavoured to hold up to public execration 
the crime of assassination, you fully met 
my views; but, when you seemed to re¬ 
commend a termination of the war with 
such a people as the French, and to advise 
us to enter into treaties with them, and ac¬ 
knowledge them as brethren, I found 1 
could not go any farther with you in opi¬ 
nion. I Found, on an examination of these 
arguments, that they were contrary to the 
ideas almost universally entertained in this 
country; and, if adopted, that they might 
prove fatal to our religious and political 
establishments. But what was of still 
greater importance, 1 discovered that it 
would be a direct violation of an express 
law of God to follow up your recommenda¬ 
tion. In short, it is evident to me, that the 
extermination of the French nation is abso¬ 
lutely essential to the security of Great Bri¬ 
tain, and its expediency clearly demonstra¬ 
ble from reason and from scripture. You, 
Mr, Cobbett, seed not be told, that God 
selected the Jws of old for the purpose of 
clearing the earth of idolators, and putting 

them, his chosen people, in possession of 
“ a land flowing with milk and honey,” 
In conformity to this example, it is incum¬ 
bent on all godly nations to wage war 
against the impious , the sacrilegious, and 
the ungodly: but it is particularly incum¬ 
bent on this our nation, as being by far the 
most godly nation on the face of the globe. 
For the truth of this assertion, I appeal to 
all our controversialists for almost 200 
years back, who have boldly affirmed, and, 

I think, fully proved, that as of all forms 

of religion, Christianity is the most godly, 
so, of all modes of Christianity, that pro¬ 
fessed by the Church of England is the 
purest and most orthodox.-A nation, 

then, professing and practising this ortho¬ 
dox and pure religion, may well be deno¬ 
minated the people of God : consequently 
this people ought to exterminate all God’s 
enemies. When the Amalekites, who 
vainly endeavoured to oppose the entrance 
of the children of Israel into the land of 
promise, were discomfited by Joshua (as is 
related in the I7th chapter of Exodus], 
“ the Lord said to Moses, write this for a 
« memorial in a book, and rehearse it in 
“ the ears of Joshua, far I will utterly put 

II out the remembrance of Amalek from un- 
“ der heaven. And Moses built an altar, 
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“ and called the name of it Jehovah-Nissi; 
“ for he said, Because the Lori hath sworn , 
“ that the Lori will have war with Amalek 
“ from generation to generation." Now, 
what are the French people but a race of 
Amalekites, who have, in a great measure, 
renounced Christianity, and who bend the 
knee to the God of nature , and to that idol 
monster called human reason ? That the 
French have, in a great measure, renounc¬ 
ed Christianity, is clear from their having 
abolished its political establishments, ana 
left it to struggle the best it can for its own 
existence. No revenues, no emoluments, 
no provision made by the state for its mi¬ 
nisters ! no respect paid to its temples, no 
regard to its festivals, no veneration for its 
rites and ceremonies! What is there sa¬ 
cred in religion which they have not pro¬ 
faned? Chalices, candlesticks, crucifixes, 
pixes, ostensories, images, shrines, and re¬ 
liquaries ; alf have been converted into cur¬ 
rent coin! Baptized bells have been trans¬ 
formed into cannon bullets, and consecrated 
churches to armories and arsenals! Their 
bishops they have banished; their priests 
they have persecuted; their whole hierar¬ 
chy they have overturned! They have 
even sacrilegiously dared to turn the Holy 
Father (God’s vicar on earth) out of the 
Papal chair, and to detain him in woeful 
captivity.-1 know that some well-mean¬ 

ing Protestants think, that, in all this, the 
French did little harm; or, rather, that 
they did much good. It was (say they) 
only overturning the throne of Anti-Christ, 
abolishing an idolatrous and blasphemous 
worship, destroying an overgrown body of 
superstition (as Addison somewhere calls 
it), and clearing away the nasty filth with 
which the scarlet whore and her paramour 
had polluted the house of God. Such re¬ 
flections 1 have heard made by Protestants, 
and even by some of the established clergy. 
But these, 1 presume, were Protestants of 
the old school; disciples of Stillingfleet, 
Tillotson, Newton, and Hurd. Our mo¬ 
dern divines, however, teach them a more 
orthodox, certainly a more charitable doc¬ 
trine. They teach them that the Roman 
Catholics are our dear brethren in Christ; 
that their bishops and priests are confessors 
and martyrs for the true faith; that destroy¬ 
ing their supposed implements of idolatry 
was sacrilege; and that robbing them of 
their revenues, was impiety: and so think I. 

-The French, then, being an impious, 

sacrilegious, ungodly nation, a set of real 
Amalekites, and we the chosen people of 
God, it is plain that we ought to “ have 
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“ war with Amalek from generation to ge- 
“ neration.” It will be said, perhaps, or 
It least thought, that this conclusion is 
rashly drawn. But, I hope I shall be able 
to make the contrary appear. The objec¬ 
tion, taken in its full force, seems to be the 

following:-' Granting that we are now 

‘ the chosen people or God, as much as the 

* Israelites were ofolJpand that the French 

* are as hostile to God and us as the Ama- 

* lekites were of old to Cod and the Israel- 

* ites, it doth not follow that we have a 
‘ right to wage a continual war against them, 

‘ unless we have a special commission from 

* heaven so to do. To us the Lord hath not 

* “ sworn that the Lord will have war with 

* [he French, from generation to genera- 

* tion." Nor lias he declared it to be his 
‘ will, that “ the remembrance of France 
‘ should be utterly put out from under hea- 
‘ ven/’ This may be the wish of the war 
‘ faction, but it is not so clear that it is the 

‘ will of God/'-1 answer: To me it is 

perfectly clear; for, let me ask, how the 
will of God is mariilested to any nation but 
through the medium of its government, 
especially in the case of making peace or 
war? Indeed, I can see no good reason 
why a nation should go to war at all, ir 
they do not consider the will of the sove¬ 
reign the will of heaven itself. When our 
gallant troops were ordered across the seas 
to subdue the Americans, did they hesitate 
a moment to march, from the reflection that 
they were going to carry on an unjust war 
against the will of heaven? No; they em¬ 
barked in the implied idea that they were 
doing their duty; and the will of govern¬ 
ment to them was the will of God. Again, 
When government said to Marquis Wel¬ 
lington, “Choose men; go out; fight with 
“ the French;” the noble Marquis paid 
the same obedience to that order; and our 
brave armies followed him, in the supposi¬ 
tion that he was executing the will of God, 
by executing the will of his Majesty’s mi¬ 
nisters, the vice-gerent el'God’s vice-gerent. 
This is a doctrine that cannot be too often 
and too deeply inculcated on the minds of 
subjects; it is the base of all subordination, 
from the King’s servants down to my ser¬ 
vants. According to the Apostle Paul, 
every common servant is to consider the will 
of bis master, every common master, as the 
will of Cod himself, How much more are 
not subjects, then, obliged to consider the 
will of the supreme magistrate as the will 

of the Supreme Being?-But the will of 

heaven, with respect to warring against 
the French) Iras been sufficiently expressed, 


not only by the voice of government, bat 
by the voice of the people (which, to a pro¬ 
verb, is the voice of God) through their re¬ 
presentatives in parliament, and by the 
whole bench of Bishops. It is beyond a 
question, then, that whenever government 
engage in a war, and when that war is 
sanctioned by the national representatives, 
it is the will of heaven that it should be 
carried on, and carried on until its object be 
attained. If it be asked, what this object 
at present is? I answer, that it must 
be the total extirpation of the French 
nation; putting out the remembrance 
of Amalek from under heaven! —— It 
has been said, that the object of the 
war with France is to replace a Bourbon 
king on the throne; but this cannot be 
true : for when the nation had a king of 
that race, they were just as hostile to us as 
they are at present; perhaps more so: and 
if they had a king of that race to-morrow, 
they would not cease to be as hostile to as 
as before. lu a word, with respect to us, 
they would be still down-right Amalekites: 
for these, too, had their kings, the last of 
whom Samuel hewed in pieces before the 

Lord at Gilgal.-Gut it has beeu hinted, 

that we are at war with France ou account 
of French principles propagated in the code 
Napoleon, and that we must continue this 
war as long as these principles are cherish¬ 
ed and avowed in France, lest, peradven- 
ture, they should cross the channel, and 
debauch the minds and morality of God’s 
people on this side the water. This, I 
allow, has a plausible appearance; and I 
am inclined to think that it may be one, 
although not the only or principal reason, 
for persevering in the war with France. 
The order which God gave, by the hand of 
Moses to exterminate the Canaanites, was 
given, partly, to prevent them from con¬ 
taminating the minds and manners of the 
Israelites, by their heterodox doctrines and 
corrupt morality. And although the same 
charge is not explicitly brought against the 
Amalekites, we may believe that their 
faith and their practices were not so much 
better than those of the Canaanites; and 
therefore we may reasonably suppose, that 
this was at least one cause for God’s swear¬ 
ing eternal war with them. But still the 
great and the only ostensible cause was 
their “ coming out to fight with Israel in 
“ Rephiditnor, as it is expressed in the 
first book of Samuel, “ because they laid 
“ wait for him (Israel) In the way when 
“ he came out of Egypt.” On this ac¬ 
count, Saul was ordered to “ Smite Ama- 
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“ lek, and utterly destroy all that they’J hands as well as they; we want only a 
“have, and spare not; but slay both man portable sanctuary , which may soon be 
“ and woman, infant and suckling, ox and constructed at a much less expense than 

“ sheep, camel and ass,” but the unsea- theirs.-On the other hand, the iniquity 

sonabie commiseration of this milk-hearted of the French Amalekites is universally ac- 
moaarch, led him to disobey this order, knowledged to be full: their sins, like 
which provoked the just resentment of Je- those oi Sodom and Gomorrah, have been 
hovah against him, who deprived him of long ciying to heaven for vengeance; and 
his kingdom.——I infer, then (and the we are unequivocally called to be the in- 

inference, 1 think, is strictly logical), that struments of inflicting it.-We had a 

it was not precisely the bad principles or right, then, to march our armies into 
practices of the Amalekites, which drew France, in order to take possession of it; 
down upon them celestial vengeance; but aiid because Antalek came out to light with 
their coming out to fight with God's people us in Rephidim, we have an implicit and 
in Rephidim, and endeavouring to retard virtual order from heaven to make war with 

their march into the land of Canaan. Araalek until he be utterly destroyed.- 

From a strict similarity of cases, 1 must Hitherto the parallel has been uniformly 
equally infer, that the main cause of our and astonishingly just; but there is here 
present war with the people of France, is | at last a dissimilarity, which demands ex- 
not their principles or practices, but their planation. When the Amalekites came to 

opposing us in our march to fin is, -In j fight with Israel in Rephidim, they were 

fact, if the fear of French principles had j “ discomfited:” but when the French came 
been the sole or chief object of the war, it j to fight with us we were discomfited’, 
would not have been necessary; it would and obliged to make a sudden retreat, 
not even have been expedient, to march ' I think I hear some incredulous scoffer 
our armies into France or Holland; we tauntingly say, ‘ if the people of this coun- 


have only to guard our coasts against their 
introduction hither, as we do against the 
introduction of smuggled goods. We 
might have treated French principles as 
we treat French liquors: (he duties on 
them might have been made so high, and 
the penalties so enormous, that they could 
not nave readily been imported; or if im¬ 
ported, could not be within the reach of 
the rabble , who were the most likely to be 
corrupted by them: whereas, by sending 
our soldiers, who form a considerable por- j 
tion of that rabble, into France and Hol¬ 
land, we gave them an opportunity of tast¬ 
ing French liquors and French principles, 
and thus relishing both; for French prin¬ 
ciples and French liquors are equally agree¬ 
able to the bulk of mankind, who have not 
the discernment to distinguish between 
what is pleasing Ip the senses and perni¬ 
cious to the soul, and who perceive not 
easily the latent poison that is mingled in 

the delicious draught.-Our offensive 

war against France, then, had some other 
object; we wanted to gel possession of the 
country , as the Israelites wanted to get 
ossession of the land of Canaan: and I 
now not but tha| we bad as good a right 
to the one as they had to the other. We 
are God’s own people as well as they;—in 
his name, and at nis will, we march and 
move as well as they i—we have a Moses 
to direct us as well as they;—we have 
Aarons and Hurs to support his heavy 


i ‘ try are God’s chosen people, how came 
| * they to be defeated, and prevented from 
* marching to Paris by these modern Ama- 

‘ lekites?’-This, 1 confess, is a hard 

question; and, perhaps, the solution I am 
going to give, may not seem altogether 
I satisfactory. It tnay be that many of our 
soldiers, and some of their commanders, 
had not sanctified themselves previously to 

the engagement.-It may be, that they 

were Amalekites in practice, although Is¬ 
raelites in profession. It may be, that 
the measure of their iniquity, although not 
quite so full as that of the French, was 
sufficiently so, to make God abandon them 
on those occasions, by way of fatherly 
chastisement, to induce them to repentance 

and reloi illation.-Or it may be, that 

one or more of them have touched “ the 
“ accursed thing.” A rich brocade, or a 
piece of Brussels’ lace, may have tempted 
some Achau to “ put forth his hand, and 
“ take them, and hide tlterfi in his tent 

and, perhaps, the sin is yet unexpiated 1-- 

But, as I am unwilling to throw any de¬ 
gree of blame upon our brave soldiers, 1 
will not urge mere possibilities as causes of 
the failures we have experienced; but 
rather charge these failures to the negli¬ 
gence and inattention of those who planned 
the expeditions. We must not, then, be 
disheartened by the want of success which 
has hitherto attended our arms; nor di¬ 
verted from marching to l%ris f because we 
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have Seen Frequently impeded in our career. 
We have only to a void our former errors, to 
supply our former omissions, and to per¬ 
severe in our heaven-directed attempts. 
Those who think their losses irreparable, 
think like dastards. The greater our mis¬ 
adventures iiave been, the greater reason 
have we to hope they may be retrieved. 
Such was the language oF Demosthenes to 
his fellow citizens, when they were trem¬ 
bling For the safety of the state: “ Despair 
“ not of your affairs, Athenians, although, 
“ indeed, they are in a bad plight. What 
“ has, for the past, been the most pernici- 
“ ous to you, is the stronger motive of 
“ hqpe for the future ! Why ? our affairs 
41 are in so bad a condition, because we 
“ have done precisely what we ought not 
“to have done, and not done what we 

“ ought to have done.”-In order, then, 

to insure success in future, we must arm 
our respectable citizens, an honest yeo¬ 
manry, and independent gentlemen. These 
mu»t be beaded by bold Barons, Peers, or 
the sons of Peers; such soldiers as our an 
cestors sent to Cressy, to Agincourl , and 
to toictiers. With these troops ought to 
he blended no foreign mercenaries, who 
are sold fur money to the best bidder, and 
who may stand in the held of battle to be 
knocked on the head, but who would never 
do honour to the cause in which they might 
fall. O I all such we must purge our ar¬ 
mies. We must renounce every alliance 
with idolaters, infidels, and heretics, if we 
wish to draw down the blessing of heaven 
on this holy enterprizc. But what is of 
still greater importance, we must not send 
our soldiers, however select, however holy, 
however dtvout, without being accompa¬ 
nied by our legislators, or at least their 
representatives: not indeed to fight, but to 
influence by their presence, and by their 
prayers. Let it be remembered, that, 
while Joshua and his chosen army were 
fighting in (he plain, Moses and his com¬ 
panions were praying in the mountains. 
Let my Lord Liver|iool then, as our chief 
legislator, our Moses, go out with our 
troops, with the rod of God in his hand; 
that wonderful magic wand with which he 
has of late performed more miracles than 
Closes did in Egypt. Let our Aaron and 
our Hur accompany him to the summit of 
some hill, where our hosts may engage the 
French Amaiekites: let them set our Moses 
on a stone; let him sit thereon, and stretch 
out his hands to heaven; and when his 
hands grow heavy, let them be supported 
by his two associates until the going down 


of the sun; and I pledge my existence that 
the French Amaiekites will be discomfitedI; 
and that our troops shall march to Jhris 
without further impediment.——Whether, 
at the time, it will be proper to destroy* 
the whole nation, man, woman, infant, 
suckling, ox, sheep , camel, ass; or whether, 
that is to be left to some future period, 1 
will not take upon me to decide: but this 
I will affirm, that “ we must have war 
“ with Amalek, from generation to gener- 
“ ation, until the remembrance of Amalek 
“ be put out under Heaven!” If, even 
with all the preparation and precautions 
which I have mentioned, we should not, 
at first, be successful (which I can hardly 
doubt), still we may persevere in the con¬ 
test, and not be dismayed at one, or even 
more defeats. The war of the other Is¬ 
raelites with the tribe of Benjamin, related 
in the Book of Judges, was at least as pious 
and just a war as that in which we are now 
engaged : and yet the Brnjsmites routed 
them twice, and slew 40,000 of their best 
and chosen men! And it was not until 
after having consulted the High-priest Phi- 
uehas, and using a stratagem to decoy the 
enemy into a snare laid for them, that they 
were at length victorious. With these 
splendid results before our eyes, it is base, 
it is cowardly, to listen to the senseless 
clamour for peace which has gone abroad 
among our fellow citizens. We ought to 
disregard the murmurs of peevish discon¬ 
tent; to stop our ears against the Siren 
voice of these who urge the plea of huma¬ 
nity, let them chant it ever so sweetly. 
We ought to come forward with willing 
hearts and open hands, and empty our 
purses into the minister’s budget: give full 
and implicit confidence to oue who never 
once abused our confidence. He has only 
as yet demanded one tenth of our income: 
if he should demand a fifth let us give it 
him; if, in short, he should demand the 
whole, let us part with it cheerfully; for 
when he shall have conquered France, and 
extirpated its inhabitants, great, exceeding 
great will be our recompense. Then, in¬ 
stead of adulterated bread, we shall eat 
loaves of the purest wheat; instead of in¬ 
sipid potatoes, we shall eat high flavoured 
truffles; instead of beef and mutton, we 
shall feast on red-legged partridges, becco- 
Ficos, and ortolans; instead of goose«ber- ' 
ries and crab apples, we shall eat grapes 
and peaches; olives, instead of elder-ber¬ 
ries ; and oranges instead of hips: instead 
of pernicious gin, we shall drink generous 
brandy; and, instead of sharp small ’beer, 
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quaff the nectar of the Gods! Nothing 
but want of faith in God and ini government 
can make us forego these great blessings, 
which we are certain of obtaining if we 
t persevere in the war until “ the remem- 
“ brance of France be put out under 
“ heaven." Polemophilus. 


Magnanimity of Bonaparte. 

Sir,—In the Morning Chronicle of Feb. 
25, is the following article: “ The Count 
“ de Escars arrived, we are told, on the 
“ 8th, at night, at Troyes, the head-quar- 
" terj ot the Allies. The two Counts de 
** Polignac, who, as our readers may re- 

member, were arrested and tried with 
“ Moreau, have made their escape from 
“ Paris, and are arrived at head’-quarters ” 

•-Tiie above paragraph, if true, exhi¬ 

bits a trait of the blackest ingratitude ; for 
it is, without doubt, in the remembrance 
of thousands, the magnanimous conduct of 
Bonaparte to those two brothers who had 
forfeited their lives by conspiring with Pi- 
chegru. Georges, Moreau, and others, to 
put to death the saviour of their country. 
Indeed, some men are so base and depraved, 
that to do them a service is to make them 
your enemy lor ever alter. The billowing 
extract horn Miss Plumptre’s 'lour in 
France, vol. 3, will bring the fact to the* 
recollection of >our readers, and put to 
shame (if they have a panicle left) the ma- 
lignaut slanderers of the»Freuch Emperor. 

--*• The Counts de Polignac being 

“ tried for the conspiracy above alluded to, 
“ the elder was found guilty and condemn- 
“ ed; the younger was acquitted. The 
“ elder was married and had a family, to 
“ whom he would have been a great loss; 
“ the younger was single. The latter went 
** to Bonaparte and earnestly iiitreated him 
“ to take his life instead of his brother’s, 
<( stating what a fatal thing to his family it 
“ would be, that the head of it should lose 
“ his life in such a way; that he being a 
“ single man, his life was of no importance 
“ to any body. Bonaparte applauding the 
“ generous feeling that dictated the request, 
“ immediately granted a free pardon to 
“ both.” If you think this worthy a place 
in your valuable and useful Register, its 
insertion will much gratify your constant 
reader. 

id March, 1814. T. H. 

fp the Editor of the Political Register. 

Sir—Through the medium of your im¬ 
partial, paper, I shall be very much oblig- 


• ed, if you will allow the following an in¬ 
sertion, verbatim, in your next Register. 
-1 am, &c. 

Thomas Mant. 

Southampton, March 7th, 1814. 

Mr. Mant, and the Captains Campbell 
and Wilson. 

Mr. Mant begins, in answer to Captain 
Campbell’s statement of the subject in 
question, which appeared in the Register 
of the 5th inst. respecting the “ illegality of 
the selling of prizes, fcc.”and states,he is not 
at all conscious of having represented, u in 
a loose manner, these transactions,” and 
v^fiich term is totally opposite to his mean¬ 
ing, particularly so, as they have so lately 
been noticed in this Register as requiring a 
more serious attention; nor does R appear. 
Captain Campbell is at all sensible of the 
impropriety of those transactions, as be 
shows no inclination to defend them, ex¬ 
cept loosely expressing, “ there was no¬ 
thing contrary to the laws and usages in 
force, kc., as far as they really did take 
place,” yet surely, Captain Campbell can¬ 
not iorget the nature ol the king's order, of 
the 26th of Julv, 1806, and the three 
Orders in Councilor the 11th of Novem¬ 
ber, 1807; and those papers previously 
adverted to, m the Register of the 19th ult. 
page $'19, and tu my possession, as being 

immediately uuder their influence;- 

2udiy. Mr. Mant admits he did make the 
charges to the Admiralty, against Captain 
Campbell, but observes, net before lie had 
represented Mr. Mam’s conduct unjustly 
to the Transport Board, and that 7Iso pri¬ 
vately and partially, as stated iu pages 48 
and 49 of his pamphlet, and which Cap¬ 
tain Campbell now corroborates ; and Mr. 
Mam, also admits, ot the inquiry that look 
place, ou Capiaiu Campbell’s conduct re¬ 
specting these transactions, and by order of 
the admiralty ; but still it must be recol¬ 
lected, that the result proves only an ex 
parte adjudication , as the admiralty have 
uever called on Mr. Mant, or any other 
person, publicly, to substantiate, his state¬ 
ments on this head; nor have their Lord- 
ships ever been put iu possession of such 
documents, as could sufficiently authorize 
impartially, the opinion, that Captain 
Campbell thinks so satisfactory, their lord¬ 
ships having twice refused Mr. Mant an 
interview for that purpose; and which are 
still in his power to bring forward; and 
by a reference lo the pages 54 and 55 of 
the saute pamphlet, the whole of thpenat- 
ter will be found more fully^/^Hained. 
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-—3dly, Mr. Mant, in regard to the 
commencement of the dispute,” says he 
has no recollection whatever of preferring 
charges against Captain Campbell, when 
abroad, and positively denies the <( show¬ 
ing of papers, to several respectable gen¬ 
tlemen at Southampton,” (and this can 
easily be refuted by his mentioning the 
names) and but in a very partial manner 
elsewhere; nor did he ever show papers, 
or did he ever speak of Captain Camp¬ 
bell in any disrespectful way, prior to 
Captain Campbell’s writing to the Trans¬ 
port Board, and exposing those papers he 
circulated against Mr. Mant, in this neigh¬ 
bourhood ; and it is certainly most extraor¬ 
dinary, “ where Captain Campbell says, he 
wished of ail things to avoid anything like a 
Controversy with Mr. Mant,” that he should 
not recollect, that he was through this 
channel, regarded as having given the 
challenge, now strengthened by his last 
declaration, viz. “ of having reported Mr. 
Mant’s conduct to the Transport Board, 
previous to the circumstances rendered to the 
Admiralty of himself,” and further corro¬ 
borated by the statement of Mr. Mant, in 
bis said pamphlet, page 46', viz. “ ex- 

J iressive of his unwillingness to enter into a 
iirther controversy with Capt. Campbell, 
See. being in some measure satisfied with the 
justice, that had been rendered his cha¬ 
racter, by the |extract of that lettcf Cap¬ 
tain Campbell sent to Lord Collingwood, 
as the explanation of the several reports, 
viz. “ to the purport of informing his 
lordship that, after a diligent search , 6-c. 
he could not find any thing to criminate 
him;" and moreover the perfect acquittal 
pf the several charges, See., by the Depu¬ 
tation’s letter to Captain Campbell, with 
whom the peculation was said to have ex¬ 
isted, and both which may be seen at 
pages 20 and 24 of the said pamphlet. 

-—4thly. Mr. Mant also observes, that 
his integrity will not permit him to feel 
that weight , which Captain Campbell so 
Piteously commiserates; as he can with the 
purest truth say, he never had any idea of 
the illegality of the proceedings, till Captain 
Campbell, had acquainted him of the ca¬ 
lumnious reports, and then at Malta; for 
on his return to the Adriatic, he was so¬ 
licited by the deputation to re-commence 
their negotiations, which he refused, and 
was never informed his services would not 
be required further on his agency, by any 
one; nor did it ever appear to him, that 
the deputation, after his refusal, 8cc. ever 
continued their negotiations, as very soon 


after, Ifr. Mant refused his assistance to 
them, tbe Pilot, Noire, entered on t he 
agency, as so particularly described at page 
38 of the said pamphlet; and further re¬ 
specting his “ not messing as-usual,” he 
also observe;!, that Captain Campbell never 
refused to sit down with him at his mess- 
table, till December 16, 1808, although 
the charges had been known to Captain 
Campbell, in the latter part of September, 
1807 ; and this circumstance, of such a 
considerable time having been suffered to 
elapse, before the objection was resort¬ 
ed to, surely must in the minds of his 
readers experience a powerful convic¬ 
tion, that this act did not proceed alto¬ 
gether from the subject of the supposed un¬ 
fairness in conducting the prize-affairs, but 
in a great measure owing to the informa¬ 
tion, Mr. Mant felt himself obligated to 
render to the officers of the Unite, which 
took place on the 10th of December pre¬ 
ceding, respecting the present of 1,500 
N. Zeechens sent to Captain Campbell, 
and which he had received ; the statement 
of which is made at p. 30 (vide Pamphlet); 
and for which statement he was confronted 
with Captain Campbell, on the said 10th 
of December, in the presence of the then 
first Lieutenant, C. H. Watson, and 
Haire, the pilot, when Captain Campbell 
could not contradict the facts; therefore 
this circumstance is somewhat different; 
and certainly both the facts, as Captain 
Campbell calls them, now become dis¬ 
putable; particularly as it was not the 
wish of every member of the mess for Mr. 
Mant to quit it, but of a partial occur¬ 
rence, of which he now furnishes a proof, 
by inserting the following declaration, le¬ 
gally authenticated, of an officer of the 
Unite, who did and must ever stand high 
in the opinion of Captain Campell and 
others, to this effect, viz. “ in regard to 
your quitting the mess (meaning Mr. Mant j, 
was contrary to my wish ; and as to your 
general character, I have only to say, to 
the best of my knowledge and belief, that 
your conduct during the whole lime we 
served together, nearly four years and a 
half, appeared to be strictly conformable 
to that of the officer and gentleman;” and 
Mr. Mant now asks, what officer in the 
navy would not be obliged to comply with 
his Captain's desire fqr the exclusion of a 
member from his mess, whether deserving 

of it or ml ? - Again, Mr. Mant asserts, 

that Captain Campbell never did show any 
disposition to confront him with Juraovich, 
and always refused him a personal inter- 
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view with other’persons, wbo had prefer¬ 
red chargee against him of a greater mag¬ 
nitude, aqd never fully informed him of 
the accusations against him, or of the names 
of his accuser, or ever talked to him about 
the said Jursovich's charges, till the early 
part of the year 1809, when near to Malta; 
and when going to the Commander in Chief, 
as before said, for an explanation of the 
circumstances, or ever till this moment, 
has Captain Campbell showed to Mr. 
Mant the Declaration of the said Jursovich. 
——Mr Mant having now replied to the 
essential points, stated in Captain Camp¬ 
bell's Declaration, wishes to observe, yet 
trusts lie need not point out to the candid 
reader, that Captain Campbell has con¬ 
fined himself principally to those charges 
said to reflect on Mr. Mant’s conduct, hav¬ 
ing, but in a very slight manner, touched 
on Mr. Mam’s “ siatement of facts,” which 
appeared in a former register, and ex¬ 
tracted fiom his pamphlet, viz. the taking 
and compromising for neutrals, 8cc. and 
procuring a bond as an indemnification for 
the money received, drawn up in his own 
diction and writing, kc .; nor has Captain 
Campbell publicly accounted fortbe40,000 
Spanish dollars, and the apparent giving 
away of the 44 four valuable vessels, fee. 
to a particular person at Trieste” (a circum¬ 
stance very desirableJ, as the Document in 
Captain Campbell’s own hand-writing and 
signature now exists; but this matter ap¬ 
pears either to have been most artfully 
evaded, or it must have ensued from want 
of memory ; it must be evidently manifest, 
that the reason Captain Campbell has en¬ 
deavoured to render so much injustice to- 
waids his character, proceeded chiefly 
from private motives, and of a mere per¬ 
sonal nature, and not as might have been 
supposed to have originated from a pure 
desire of protecting the respectability of 
that service to winch he belonged, and 
for die honour and interest of the 
officers and crews of those siiips, which 
had been placed under his orders, during 
the ever memorable command of the Adria¬ 
tic squadron .-Mr. Mant now notices 

the several accounts contained in Captain 
Wilson's affidavit, and having made notes 
of the very matter, at the time, and having 
also lately referred to them, declares the 
circumstances of the case to be, as follows, 
viz.-1st. That Mr. Mant having ap¬ 

plied for leave to return to England, in con¬ 
sequence of ill health, was informed by 
Captain Campbell, of some of the malicious 
fepqtil now in question, and this at the 


latter part of December, 1807, at Malta; 
on which information, Mr. Mant desired to 
recall his application, requesting Captain 
Campbell to use the most prompt measures 
for procuring an investigation of the busi¬ 
ness, assuring him at the same time, he 
would lend Captain Campbell every assist¬ 
ance in his power, for promoting so desirable 

an object, and this stands in print.- 

2dly. Mr. Mant, respecting the charge “ of 
Jursovich, &c.” declares, that he made 
answer to Mr. Wilson, by saying, as Capt- 
tain Campbell had promised him a formal 
investigation of all these matters, shewing, 
(as has before been stated,} been already 
denied “ a meeting with some of his accu¬ 
sers, that had preferred charges of a greater 
magnitude,” that he should wait the event 
of the investigation; but acknowledges to 
have said, that the fellow was a damned 
rascal, and that his word was as good as 

Jursovich’s.-’Mr. Mant, respecting “ to 

the other conversation” also asserts, that 
his reply to Mr. Wilson on this circum¬ 
stance was, that “ his conscience was per¬ 
fectly easy on the subject, but he must de¬ 
cline giving any further answer, 'till the 
inquiry on his conduct bad been instituted, 
as this was the counsel of a friend, whose 
advice he had received at Malta.”——And 
finally, as to Mr. Mant’s not expressing any 
compunction, (of the 44 999th part of a 
thousandth] of bis share of the supposed 
illegal proceedings, says, it is scarcely 
worth speaking about, but it is notorious, 
and has been for several years, that he did 
refuse to continue the agency, and such has 
been likewise, a considerable time in print 

in this country.-Mr. Mant iiaving now 

also replied to the principal accounts con¬ 
tained in Captain Wilson’s aflidavit, ob¬ 
serves, that Captain Wilson must have 
made those assertions, just alluded to, from 
inferences in his own mind, drawn from the 
conversation that passed between them, 
particularly as Mr. Mant’s explanation, as 
said before, has been transcribed from 
notes made at the time, Mr. Mant there¬ 
fore cannot allow to go forth to the world, 
what his own words will not, or cannot 
warrant, and further in order that the pub¬ 
lic may not remain uninformed of the full 
cause, that prevented his speaking about the 
particulars of Captain Wilson’s aflidavit. 
Mr. Mant now publishes the following, 

viz.-That immediately at the period, to 

which Captain Wilson alludes, Mr. Mant 
was in daily expectation of answering to a 
public, a full investigation of all these mat¬ 
ters, in consequence of some calumnious 
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reports, which were at that moment in 
general circulation, documents of which, 
Captain Campbell had said lie held, and 
had promised to bring forward. Mr. 
Mant therefore considered, that any con¬ 
versation whatever, on a subject, whereon 
a formal trial was pending, and especially 
with n party interested, would not only be 
highly improper, but it might experience 
an unjust representation, and at any rate it 
would have been a “ supreme act of folly," 
well knowing the powerful effects of pre¬ 
judice, which was then in existence, (and 
since so prevalent in other quarters,} and of 
so forcible a nature, as not to suffer even 
real “ truth a fair chance of success;” aud 
this was also the counsel of his friend at 
Malta, a major in the army; and in conse- 
quence, Mr. Mant avoided giving the then 
required explanation of Captain Wilson; 
and Mr. Mant now submits this declaration 
of the several accounts, likewise :o a com¬ 
parison with those of the two Captains, and 
states in regard to his own veracity, that lie 
has a full authority From numerous friends, 
aud of the greatest respectability, to pub¬ 
lish, that his vet acily stands unimpeachcd, 
and which at any rate, has been ever con¬ 
sidered as equal to that of either Captain 
Campbell or Wilson; and it ought to be 
remembered, that the channel through 
which Captain Campbell, See. has always 
received these reports, 8cc. said to reflect on 
Mr. Mant’s conduct, have been obtained, 
chiefly, by the means of the said Haire, or 
his associates. Men whose characters were 
such, as few persons would have listened 
to. Mr. Mant lastly observes, that as he 
has been very recently informed, that 
Captain Campbell does not intend to enter 
into any defence on the charges made 
against himself, and Mr. Mant being fully 
convinced his affidavit , as inserted in the 
Register of the 19 th ult. remains uncon¬ 
troverted, declines troubling the public fur¬ 
ther with this controversy, at least hy this 
mode of conveying his sentiments, yet 
trusts his readers will do him the justice, 
if not already loo much satiated, with the 
recollection of the base attempts , that has 
been so invidiously, but so unsuccessfully 
aimed at his reputation, to read with leisure 
and attention the whole contents of his 
pamphlet, and candidly bear in their 
minds, the substume of the paragraphs 
contained in the pages, 42 and three follow¬ 
ing, together with those of 55, 56, and 57, 
of the same publication—and which may 
be bad gratis at Southampton. 

Thomas Mant. 

Southampton, March 7th, 1814. 


The Emperor Napoleon and his Army. 

Contrary to general expectation, nothing 
decisive has lately transpired respecting the 
operations of the contending armies, though 
some circumstances have occurred which 
justify the view I have taken of the opera¬ 
tions of the campaign, and the more than 
probable result of the contest. The last 
oflicial accounts from the French head¬ 
quarters were dated Troyes, the 26th ult. 
which city was evacuated by the Austrians 
on the night of the 23d, and next day oc¬ 
cupied by the French. It appears that 
Buonaparte, previous to this, had, with 
such admirable skill and promptitude, 
brought forward the great mass of his 
troops, that Troyes was actually invested, 
and the greater part of Prince Schwartzen- 
burgh's army in danger of falling into his 
bands. At this critical moment “ a Rus¬ 
sian Aide-de-Camp came to the 'advanced 
posts to demand time to evacuate the city, 
otherwise U would be burnt'' What a 
trying circumstance for a mind like Bona¬ 
parte’s. He had almost the whole of the 
Austrian army in his power; they were in 
fact encompassed as if they had been caught 
in a net. What a triumph it would have 
been to his ambition, had he availed him¬ 
self of the opportunity which this afforded 
of annihilating, by one blow, the flower of 
an army which had threatened to dictate 
terms to him in his own capital! Had he 
been that blood-thirsty, that sanguinary ty¬ 
rant which his enemies represent him to be; 
had he been as regardless of the comforts 
and happiness of his subjects as we are told 
he is ; and had he, as is said, been a total 
stranger to the feelings of humanity, he 
would not have hesitated oue moment in at¬ 
tacking Troyes, notwithstanding the threat 
of burning it held out by a Russian General, 
and that the place contained about 60,000 
inhabitants, and ranked as one of the prin¬ 
cipal cities in the empire. But no, Bona¬ 
parte is not the tyrant he is held out to be; 
he is not the sanguinary unfeeliug wretch 
that could sacrifice so many interests even 
for th t glory, great as it was, which was 
within his reach. He had done enough for 
glory; but he felt that he never could do 
too much for humanity. “ This consider¬ 
ation arrested the movements of the Empe¬ 
ror Troyes was saved; and die Austrian 
array, which had frequently before been in 
the power of the conqueror, experienced, on 
this occasion, a singular mark of his for¬ 
bearance and moderation.-What a con¬ 

trast does the conduct of the French Empo- 
ror, in this instance, present to that of those 
who ordered the burning of Moscow? 
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Thii, however, is a contrast upon which, 
I feel, I cannot enter. It may one day or 
another “point a moral or adorn it tale;” 
hut, in the present fettered state of the Bri¬ 
tish press, any attempt of this nature, I am 
fully aware, would be dangerous in the ex¬ 
treme. But though I am sufficiently alive 
to this degraded state of what is called a 
free press, I cannot allow myself to pass by 
unnoticed, the reception which the inha¬ 
bitants of Troyes gave to Napoleon when he 
entered their city, not as a haughty con¬ 
queror, exulting over ruins and devastation, 
caused by his inordinate ambition; but 
having obtained a greater victory, a victory 
over himself, which must ever endear him 

to his subjects, and to all good men.- 

“ The Emperor (say the Paris papers) has 
gratified all our wishes, by passing three 
days in his good city of Troyes. The house 
which he inhabited was constantly sur¬ 
rounded by an immense crowd, who always 
entertained the hope of seeing his Majesty; 
but during these three days the Emperor 
did not stir out once. On the 27th, at 
midnight, his Majesty, surrounded by his 
brave guards, took the road to Arcis. The 
people pressed around him in passing. The 
air resounded with cries of Vive /’ Empereur. 
The same enthusiasm was excited by the 
presence of his Majesty, when he entered 
our walls victorious; all thought they could 
not testify too much gratitude; and, in 
fact, the details with which we have been 
made acquainted, could nut fail to add to 
our love of the Sovereign. The French 
army had arrived in a suburb about three 
in the afternoon; it could have entered the 
city with the fugitives, but the Emperor 
chose rather to suspend the march of the 
troops than to expose our city to the flames, 
with which it was threatened by an enemy 
enraged at having been vanquished.—His 
Majesty passed the night at a miserable 
hamlet, and it was not till eight in the 
morning that he made his entrance into our 
city. The circumstances of that happy day 
will never be effaced Iroin our memory. 
Every body approached the Emperor, spoke 
to him, pressed his hand, thanked him with 
tears. His Majesty seemed affected, and 
saw in these marks of attachment the joy of 
children on the return of a cherished 

father.”-It is unnecessary for me to add 

any thing to a description so affecting. 
After the Austrians were allowed to evacu¬ 
ate Troyes, they proceeded to Bar-Sur* a 
retreat of nearly 20 miles from their posi* 
don at Troyes. While Bonaparte was thus 
proceeding in his victorious career, several 
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stand of colours taken from the combined 
armies arrived at Paris, and were presented 
to the Empress by the Minister of War, 
who, on that occasion, delivered the follow¬ 
ing impressive speech:-“ Madam,— 

New orders from the Emperor lead me to 
your Majesty’s feet, to lay there new tro¬ 
phies taken from the enemies of France.— 
At the time when the Saracens were de¬ 
feated by Charles Martel, in the plains of 
Tours and Poictiers, the capital was adorn¬ 
ed but with the spoils of a single nation. 
This day, Madam, when dangers equal to 
those with which France was then menaced 
have given rise to successes more import¬ 
ant, and which were more difficult to ob¬ 
tain, your august Spouse offers you stand¬ 
ards taken from the three great powers of 
Europe.—Since a blind hatred has raised 
up against us so many nations, even those 
which France has restored to independence, 
and for whom she has made such great sa¬ 
crifices, may we not say that these stand¬ 
ards are taken from all Europe ?—When 
our enemies, listening only to the suggestion 
of revenge, in contempt of the ordinary rules 
of war, resolved to penetrate into this em¬ 
pire, leaving behind them the vast chain of 
fortresses which surrouuds it on all sides; 
wheu they designed, by a rash manoeuvre, 
to get possession of the capital, without 
thinking of the means of effecting their re¬ 
treat, in the midst of a population whom 
their conduct has exasperated, how was it 
possible that they were not stopped in this 
gigantic enterprise by their knowledge of 
the genius, of the talents, of the character 
of the Emptror? In a few days they have 
learned the falseness of their calculations. 
The bold and rapid operations which have 
just baffled their designs, recal to every 
mind the glorious and memorable campaign 
in Italy in the year five, and those which 
succeeded it.—It was against the flower of 
the troops allied against us, at the battles of 
Montmirail and Vauchamp, at the combat 
of Montereau, that the ten standards were 
taken which I present to your Majesty from 
the Emperor.—These pledges of French 
valour presage to us new and greater suc¬ 
cesses, if the (obstinacy of the enemy pro¬ 
tracts the war. This noble hope is in the 
heart of every Frenchman. You share in 
it, Madam; you who, always confiding in 
the genius of your august Spouse, in the ef¬ 
forts and the love of the nation, have conti¬ 
nued to shew, in all the circumstances of this 
war, a firmness of mind, and virtues worthy 
the admiration ofEuropeand posterity,”—It 
will be seen by the extract given above from 
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the French papers respecting the reception 
of Napoleon atTroyes, that, after remain¬ 
ing in that city for three days, he set out 
to Arcis on the 17th ult. This movement, 
which carried him nearer to Paris than 
Troyes, is now explained ky the arrival of 
dispatches from Colonel Lowe, who accom¬ 
panies Blucher's army. Tlte previous ac¬ 
counts brought by Mr. Robinson informed 
us, that, in consequence of considerable 
reinforcements which the Marshal had re¬ 
ceived, he was then at the head of a new 
army of about 60,000 men. With this 
force, and while Bonaparte was pursuing 
Schwartzenberg,Blucher made|a rapid move¬ 
ment towards Paris, and readied Meaux 
on the river Marne, only 25 miles north of 
that capital. Here he had spread out his 
troops in various directions, evidently for 
the purpose of forming a junction with the 
dilferent reinforcements advancing through 
Germany. In liis advance to Meaux, 
JBlucher encountered a French division 
under Marmont; and, in a partial affair 
with these troops, he was slightly wounded. 
The intelligence of the progress of Blucher 
immediately drew Bonaparte from Troyes, 
where he left 45,000 men to watch the 
motions of Schwartzenberg, while he pro¬ 
ceeded with the main body of his army 
towards Meaux. Very important intelli¬ 
gence may, therefore, be soon expected 
from that quarter, as Bonaparte, occupied 
as he is with two separate armies, must 
bring one of them into immediate action, in 
order to prevent the other from reaching 
Parts. That this has been attempted by 
the Austrian general since Napoleon set out 
from Troyes, is evident from dispatches 
received from Lord Jlurghersh up to the 

2nd inst.-By these it appears that there 

had been some hard fighting at Bar-sur- 
Aube, during which Schwartzenberg was 
wounded, but that these encounters ter¬ 
minated in favour of the Allies, who had 
in consequence determined again to “ ad¬ 
vance upon Troyes.” It is rather singular, 
however, that Lord Burghersh has furnish¬ 
ed us with no details of the particulars 
which immediately preceded and accom¬ 
panied the evacuation of Troyes by the 
Allies. He speaks of General Wittgen¬ 
stein having “ quitted the positions of No- 
gent and Pont-sur-Seiue,” He mentions 
some intended movements upon the road 
“ between Bar-sur-Seine and Chatillon,” 
places considerably in tbe rear of Troyes, 
but he no where notices the investment of 
Troyes itself by Napoleon, the threat to 
burn it> if the Austrian army were not 


allowed to leave it unmolested, the prape*- 
sal of an armistice mentioned in the French 
bulletin, its subsequent occupation by Bo¬ 
naparte, nor his departure from it on the 
27th, to proceed against Marshal Blucher. 
These were circumstances surely which 
could not fail to attract his lordship's notice a* 
of some importance, particularly that which 
respected the armistice, yet none of them 
are alluded to in his dispatches. This 
silence in the Gazette is the more extraor¬ 
dinary that the official bulletin, which was 
issued on the receipt or the dispatches, left 
no doubt in any one's mind that his lord- 
ship had given tlie details of the above 
occurrences. In that bulletin, as it appears 
in the Courier , I find the following state¬ 
ment: “Intelligence being received that 
Bonaparte was mai clung with a part of his 
army on Sezanne to act against Marshal 
Blucher^ Prince Schwartzenberg had or¬ 
dered an immediate advance upon Troyes. 
It is understood that Bonaparte , leaving 
45,000 men on the line of tfroyes, had 
marched with the rest of his army against 
Marshal Blucher .” If the information 
communicated in this bulletin was obtained 
from Lord Burghersh, how came his dis¬ 
patches to be afterwards published without 
containing any allusion to Bonaparte's 
“ marching to act against Blucher," or, 
“ his leaving 45,000 tnen on the line of 
Troyes?” It is possible his lordship may 
have not said anything as to these and the 
other omissions which I have noticed, 
though I should think it very extraordinary 
if this turned out to be the fact. But even 
then, if these particulars were actually 
drawn from another source; if they were 
the substance of dispatches from another 
accredited agent, I should still think that 
these dispatches ought to have been pub¬ 
lished, or some very good reason assigned 
for keeping them back. Until some such 
reason is given, I am afraid there are many 
who will continue to believe, with me, 
that they are not put in possession of all 
the information which, in my opinion,, the 
public, who are the principal parties in¬ 
terested, have an undoubted right to ex¬ 
pect. With regard to the complexion of 
the military intelligence contained in our 
official dispatches, it does not appear to„ 
me of sufficient importance to influence the 
question one way or another, whether the 
French Emperor will be successful or nob 
in repelling the invasion of the Alliod 
powers? 1 have distinctly stated it to he 
my firm persuasion that he will drive them 
out of France, Nay more, that he-will 
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not agree to an armistice, unless the armies 
of the Allies retire across the Rhine, and 
take up the positions they occupied when 
they issued their famous proclamation at 
Frankfort. These opinions are founded on 
a belief that the French people are unani¬ 
mous in favour of the present government; 
and, finding that sentiment of unanimity 
prevail, 1 cannot entertain a doubt that 
they will be successful in all their endea¬ 
vours to support Bonaparte. 

The Bourbons in France. -An ar¬ 

ticle lately appeared in a German news- 

E aper, which stated, that the Allies had 
eeu applied to by Louis the XVlIlth, for 
permission to enter France by Basle, and 
to circulate the Bourbon proclamation; but 
that this permission had been refused. 
Upon this article, the Courier observed, 
though the Allies fnight be desirous of see¬ 
ing the ancient family restored; yet that 
“ they may be afraid of encreasing the 
partisans of Bonaparte by publicly declaring 
in their favour, or of putting an apparent 
affront on the French nation, by seeming to 
choose for it a monarch. The Allies evi¬ 
dently stand on the best possible footing 
with the French people, and they are wise 
not lo endanger their ground. If tltey 
were to defeat Bonaparte in a general bat¬ 
tle, and to obtain possession, of Paris, then 
the friends of the Bourbons would feel con¬ 
fidence in declaring themselves, because 
they would know they could be protected. 
At present they must remain quiet, or they 
may be cut off, to the.great injury of the 
cause.” One would have thought, after 
this sage advice to the allied Sovereigns, 
and to the partisans of the Bourbon race, 
to remain quiet for the present; to avoid 
every step which might increase the friends 
of Napoleon ; to be anxious not to affront 
the French people by seeming to choose a 
monarch for them ; and to be careful not to 
weaken the hold which the Allies possessed 
' in the affections of that nation. It might 
have been expected, I say, after giving 
such deliberate advice, that the Courier 
writer would not have been in great haste 
to applaud proceedings which had a ten¬ 
dency to show that Ilia counsel was held 
impertinent, far less, that he himself would 
soon act a part which demonstrated he was 
conscious, at the time of giving the advice, 
that it was not only improper, but would 
not be attended to by either of the parties 
for whom it was meant. This, in my 
mind, was the natural conclusion to be 


drawn from the premises. But here, as in 
almost every other case, this prostituted 
journal has shown its contempt of all prin¬ 
ciple, all decency, all propriety, and all 
truth ; for on the very same day, in which 
the above remarks appeared, its columns 
announced, in the form of a second edition, 
accounts of the entrance of Monsieur into 
France, in a way which showed its entire 
approbation of the measure, although Bo¬ 
naparte had not been “ defeated in a gene¬ 
ral battle,” and although the Allies had 
not “ obtained possession of Paris.” The 
following is the manner in which the above 
Intelligence was announced in the Courier 
of the 9th inst.—“ Secondedilion—Courier 
Office , 3 o’clock .—We have made inquiries 
at places where the best information might 
be expected, and have received three co¬ 
pies of the following letter from different 
quarters, which we have no doubt is ge- 

guine:- Vesoul, 22 d of Feb. 1814.-— 

We left Basle on Sunday the 19th, and 
have arrived in Tranche Comte. We have 
been received in all the French towns and 
villages with acclamations by the whole of 
the people, and with cries of Five le Roi 

Louis XVIII. Vive les Bourbons. - 

The people are enchanted with our dear 
Prince, who has conducted himself with 
great affability and condescension. The 
old, the women and the children kissed his 
hands and his cloaths. Happiness was 
painted in every face, and the people were 
so touched with the affability of Monsieur, 

that tears of joy ilowed on all sides.-. 

The old said, “ we shall die contented, 
since we have had the good fortune of be¬ 
holding the return of our ancient Masters, 

who have ever lived in our hearts.”-- 

Others said, “ I give you my heart, for 
the Monster has only left me that.” On 
arriving here, at Vesoul, the whole popu¬ 
lation, about 5000, came out to meet us. 
They requested we would walk in on foot, 

that they might behold their Prince.- 

Gentlemen arrive from all parts, announc¬ 
ing that the peasants of tiieir communes 
place themselves at their service, and desire 
to march- for their legitimate sovereign. 

-A person has just arrived from Alsace, 

requesting powers to raise a legion with the 

white cockade.- Every place desires to 

sufcrender to Louis XV11I. All France is 
ready to rise. If attempts are made to 
throw difficulties in the way, it will be 

.found that France will liberate herself.- 

The first day Monsieur entered France, we 
travelled thirty-three leagues (about seventy 
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miles) in the territories of his august an* 
cestors. Had he been an angel from hea¬ 
ven, the people could not have shewn more 

eagerness and joy at receiving him. - 

It is not my intention here to male any 
remarks upon the above precious document, 
and that for a reason which, I dare say the 
reader has anticipated—namely, that the in¬ 
telligence comes in most questionable shape; 
in the iorm of a private Utter, and that 
even without any signature. It is besides 
dated as far back as the 22nd of February, 
since which government have had official 
accounts from France so late as the 2nd in¬ 
stant, without one word being said either 
about the entrance of Louis, or the “ en¬ 
chantment” of “ the old women and child¬ 
ren,” who are said to have “ kissed his 
hands and his clothes," and to have shed 
“ tears of joy” on seeing the “ dear prince,” 

■-1 have no hesitation, therefore, in 

saying, that the whole appears to me a 
most impudent fabrication invented for 
stock jobbing purposes. 1 shall not be 
sorry, however, to learn that it has had the 
effect intended $ for if there are people so 
foolish, so credulous, as to believe such 
ridiculous lies, they ought to suffer for 
their folly and credulity. 

in No. of the Register for the present 
year, I published at nil! length, the pro¬ 
clamation of the Bourbons, and made some 
copious remarks upon it by way of answer. 
As the subject has been again revived, and 
the number which contained the proclama¬ 
tion and,answer is in great request, and all 
the copies sometime ago disposed of, 1 in¬ 
tend republishing the same in a separate 
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form, and if leisure permits, to illustrate 
my observations, by extracts from the Coos 
Napoleon. 

Occurrences or the War.— -Thelast 
French bulletin stated, that a “ flag of truce 
was sent by Prince Schwartzenburgh to 
propose an armistice” to Bonaparte on the 
23d ult., while he was at “ the hide town 
of Chatres;” and that on the next day 
“ Count Elahaut, Atde-de-Camp of the 
Emperor Napoleon; Count Ducca, Aide- 
de-camp of the Emperor ot Austria ; Count 
Schonwaloff, Aide-de-Camp of the Emperor 
of Russia; and General Rauch, Chief of 
the Engineer Corps of the King of Prussia, 
have assembled at Luaigny, in order to treat 
of the conditions of a suspension of arms.” 1 
——As I have noticed in another part of 
the Register, not a word is said of this im¬ 
portant occurrence in the dispatches pub¬ 
lished in our Gazelle, though they are said 
to detail the whole events of the war down 
to the 2d inst.-Paris papers have ar¬ 

rived to the 6th, but they contain nothing 
of an official nature. A minor paper of 
the 4th has the following article:—“ The 
latest letters from the head-quarters, re¬ 
ceived yesterday eveuing, announce that the 
different corps of the army are performing 
grand manoeuvres, and that his Majesty 

continues to enjoy the best health.”-- 

Under the head “ The Emperor Napoleon 
and his Army,” the reader will find the 
particulars of the different movements of 
the contending armies, as far as they had 
transpired when the Register was sent to 
press. 


NOTICE. 

Some of those Gentlemen, who preserve 
the Register iu Volumei, having expressed 
their regret, that the State Papers, and 
other important Documents of a public 
nature, are, in future, to be excluded, and 
tbeJr representations appearing to have great 
weight in them, it has been determined op 
to continue (be publication of these Official 
Papers; not, however, in the Weekly Num¬ 
bers of the Register, but in a compilation, 
to be publishes once in 2, 3, or 6 months, 
as shall hereafter appear to be best adapted 


to the purposes in view, ft is intended to 
priut these documents in the same type, 
form, and size of paper with the Register 
itself. The price will, of course, be pro- 
portionably lower, because no stamps will 
be required, as it will be unnecessary to 
dispatch this part of the work by post. 
There will be, as at present, an index Sheet 
to tbe Weekly Numbers, and another Index; 
to the Public Papers. The latter publica¬ 
tion may betaken, to be bound up with the 
Weekly Numbers, or not, lit tlx option of 
tbe Reader. 


Published by G. BAGS HAW, Brydges-Strect, Covept-Gmrdeo. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

Lord Cochrane and the Hon. Cochrane 

Johnstone, -Few persons have been 

worse treated, upon any occasion, than the 
gentlemen whose names stand as a title to 
this article, have been treated by the Lon¬ 
don prints and their prompters upon occa¬ 
sion of the recent hoax on the Stock Ex¬ 
change.-The nature of the hoax, its 

history, aud its effects, having been fully 
detailed in the public prints, I shall mere¬ 
ly state the substance of the charge pre¬ 
ferred against Lord Cochrane and his 
Unde.-A trick having been play¬ 

ed oft', through the means of a pretended 
officer arriving from France with news 
of the death of Napoleon, and of the 
hoisting of the Bourbon cockade at Paris, a 
sudden rise was produced in the price of the 
funds. The hoax was soon discovered, 
and, it was asserted, that the pretended of¬ 
ficer went to the house of Lord Cochrane, 
where, it was said, and said in print ,that 
a part of his dress was found by a Bow- 
street officer, though it is not stated upon 
what authority, or in virtue of what law, 
that Bow-street officer either searched for, 

or look away, that article of dress.-In 

the meanwhile, the news-papers teemed 
with insinuations against his Lordship, his 
Uncle, the Hou. Cochrane Johnstone, and 
Mr. Butt, said to be their agents in a grand 
scheme of speculation aud imposition. 1 
will not quote the particular instances, 
which will, probably, become the cause of 
more serious inquiry; but, I cannot help 
observing, that, frem the beginning to the 
end, there appeared to be, iu these publi¬ 
cations, as malicious a spirit as I ever saw 

at work in my life.-Very busily engaged 

in some important private concerns iu the 
country, I was not able, last week, to pay 
that attention to this matter, which the 
matter itself merited, and which my heart 
as well as my mind would have disposed 
me to give it. But, I shall now, with the 
authentic documents before me, offer to my 
readers those reasons whish have led me to 
the conclusion, first, that the gentlemen ac¬ 
cused have been falsely accused in the pub¬ 
lic prints; and, secondly f that, if they had 


really been the contrivers of the hoax, and 
had actually profited from its success, they 
would not have been chargeable with the 
commission or any fraud, or any immoral 

act, if all gambling he not immoral.-1 

have had no communication with either my 
Lord Cochrane or his Uncle, except that 
the latter, in a short note, received on Sun¬ 
day, desired me to suspend my judgment, 
until the Report of the Exchange Commit¬ 
tee should come out. I wanted no such re¬ 
quest; for 1 did not care what the Report 
might be; my only fear really being, that 
he had not won the sum of money, which 
the news-papers told me he had won.— 
However, we will first take the Documents 
in their regular order: 1. The Report of 

the Committee of the Stock Exchange: S. 
TheMisuies of the Evidence on which that 
Report was founded; 3. The Affidavit of 
Lord Cochrane; 4. A Letter of Mr. Coch¬ 
rane Johnstone; 5. A Letter of Mr. Butt. 

-When the reader has gone patiently 

through these, I shall offer him my remarks 
upon the subject, which will, in part, arise 
out of the malignant efforts, which some 
of the public prints are still making against 
the characters of the gentlemen accused. I 
perceive, and I perceive it with regret, that 
Mr. Cochrane Johnstone and Mr. Butt talk 
of legal prosecution of those who have made 
the publications in question- I am sure 
that they could not succeed in such a pursuit 
against the Stock Exchange Committee, who 
accuse them of nothing fraudulent, or cri¬ 
minal, other than the sort ol immorality, 
if ihtre be any, attached to gambling ; and, 
as to the vipers of the press, who think 
that they ought to have all the loose money 
in the kingdom, they are too low for notice 

in a court of justice.-Here follow the 

documents:— 

Report of the Sub-ConunilUe of the Stock 

Exchange, relative to the lule fraud.— 1 

Committee-room , March 7. 

The Sub-Committee of the Stock Ex¬ 
change, appointed to inquire into the cir¬ 
cumstances relative to the late fraud on the 
public, have unanimously agreed upon the 
, following * 
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REPORT. 

It appears iu evidence, from the exami¬ 
nation of various parties, and is already 
well known to the public, that a person, 
representing himself to be Colonel R. Du 
Bourgb, Aide-de-camp to Lord Cathcart, 
came to the Ship Inn, at Dover, about one 
o'clock, on the morning of the k 1st of Fe¬ 
bruary. He stated, that he had just ar¬ 
rived from the coast of France; that he 
brought the intelligence that Bonaparte had 
been slain in battle; that the Allied Amies 
were in Paris: and that peace was certain. 
He immediately ordered a post-chaise and 
four to be got ready; and after having dis¬ 
patched a letter to Admiral Foley, at Deal, 
communicating to him the above informa¬ 
tion, with a view to its being forwarded to 
Government by the telegraph, set off with 
all expedition to London. This pretended 
messenger has been traced all the way to 
town, and it appears, that, about a quarter 
before nine o’clock, he arrived at Marsh- 
gate, Lambeth, where he alighted, and got 
into a hackney-coach, in which he was taken 
to No. 13, Green-street, Grosvenor-square. 

-It likewise appears iu evidence, from 

the examination of various persons, that 
(whilst this grand plot was carrying on 
from Dover to London), a sort of under-plot 
was also carrying on from North Fleet to 
London. For, on the same morning, a per¬ 
son of the name of Ralph Sandom, who had 
absented himself from the Rules of the 
King’s Bench, set off from North Fleet, in 
company with two other persons dressed as 
foreigners, in a post-chaise to Dartford. 
When they arrived there, they got into a 
post-chaise and lour for Loudon. They 
decked the horses with laurel, and direct¬ 
ing the post-boys to drive over London 
Bridge, and through the City, (hey circu¬ 
lated on their way ihg same news as the 
pretended Du Bourgh at Dover. This 
chaise passed over Blackfriars-bridge, and 
stopped also within a short distance of the 

Marsh-gate.--The Sub-Committee, for 

various reasons which it is unnecessary here 
to allude to, refrain from making any ob¬ 
servations on the evidence which they htU'e 
obtained relative to this subject. They 
therefore communicate it without a single 
comment. Their only object has been tt> 
endeavour to find out the principal ageuts 
iu this disgraceful and dishonourable trans¬ 
action ; and they are happy to state, that 
there is every reason to hope that the chain 
of evidence which they have been enabled 
to obtain, will finally lead to a full disco¬ 
very of the offending parties; at the same 


time they have the satisfaction of being able 
to declare, that it does not appear that any 
Member of tbe Stock Exchange has been 
implicated in the knowledge or participa¬ 
tion of a measure which would have inevi¬ 
tably rendered him liable to expulsion from 

the House.-It is unnecessary here to 

state the time arid attention which the Sub- 
Committee have devoted to the investiga¬ 
tion of this subject. They cannot, how¬ 
ever, refrain from noticing the great diffi¬ 
culties and delay which they have expe¬ 
rienced in obtaining information on those 
oints, which would have enabled them to 
ave brought their labours to a more speedy 
and complete issue. For though they have 
had every means of assistance, voluntarily 
rendered to them by His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment and by the Bank of England, in those 
cases where it was very essential and desir¬ 
able, yet having no legal power to compel 
the attendance of persons whose evidence 
would have been of the greatest importance, 
they have been obliged to resort to a more 
indirect mode of proeming the information 
on which their report is founded.-Al¬ 

though the Sub-Committee, iu thus pre¬ 
senting the result of their labours, may be 
considered as virtually dissolved, yet they 
beg leave to state, that they are ready and 
wilting to continue their exertions, as long 
as they may be considered necessary. They 
are in possession of still further information 
on the subject, which it is considered pro¬ 
per not to disclose at present, and winch 
they hope and expect will eventually crown 
their efforts with complete success. 

Charles Laurence, Chairman. 

Charles Nairne, Deputy Chairman. 

Benjamin Oakley. 

Lewis Andrew ue la Chaumette. 

Christopher Terry. 

Francis Wakefield. 

Francis Bailey. 

John Lewis. 

John Capel. 

William IIammond. 

Minutes of Evidence. 

Thomas Shilling stated, that he is a post¬ 
boy at the Marquis of Granby Inn, at Dait- 
lord—that he took up a person about half 
past seven o'clock on Monday morning, 
February the 2lst; that he drove the 
wheel horses; that when the gentleman got 
into the chaise, the waiter asked him if he 
knew of any news, to which he replied that * 
“ it was all overthat when the waiter 
asked him what he meant by its being all 
over, he said that Bonaparte was torp in a 
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thousand pieces, and that the Cossacks 
fought for a share of him; that, at the same 
time he said this, he was in the chaise; 
that he ordered the post-b&ys to drive fast, 
and that they accordingly did drive very 
fast for the first three miles; but when they 
came to Bexley-heath, he told them they 
need not drive so fast; that he said his bu¬ 
siness was not so particular now, since lie 
thought the telegraphs could work. Shil¬ 
ling replied, that lie was sure they could 
not, as he knew all the telegraphs; that the 
gentleman then looked out of the chaise- 
window and said, “Postboy! you need 
not mention the news as you go along;” to 
which Shilling replied, “ I shall not, Sir, 
unless you desire it;” and at the same time 
asked him what the news was. The gen¬ 
tleman then told him exactly what he had 
stated to the waiter, with these additional 
circumstances, that he came ashore within 
two miles of Dover, the Frenchmen being 
afraid to come nearer; that he came from 
the place where he ljndcd to the Ship Inn 
at Dover, and left it at two o’clock in the 
morning: that he had sent the intelligence 
to the Port-Adinir.il at Ded, in order that 
the telegraph might be worked, and that lie 
was obliged to do so. The gentleman then 
said no more to the post-Soys till they got 
to Shooter’s Hill, when they dismounted 
and walked by the side of the horses. He 
jjave them out of the chaise part of a bottle 
af wine and some biscuit, and said toSlul- 
yling, “Post-boy! I think I shall take a 
'hackney-coach." Shilling told him the 
fii -t hackney-coach stand was at the Biick- 
layer’s-Arms. lie replied, “ 1 shall not 
get out itierc ; that won’t do; and asked II 
there was not a coach-stand in Lambeth- 
road, and dcsiicd him (o drive on to that 
place, as the chaise would go faster than a 
coach. At the same time the Gentleman 
told Shilling, that he need not mention any 
thing as lie went on, but that on returning 
lie might mention it to whom he pleased. 
When they came to the Stags at Lambeth, 
there was no coach there. The Gentleman 
then dtevv up the side-blind of the chaise 
(at the corner where he sat), as if to hide 
himself, and the post-boys drove on to 
Marsh-gate. They stopped at the side o( a 
hackney-coach standing there, and on the 
chaise-door and coach door being opened, 
the Gentleman got into the coach and drove 
pff, after having given a gold Napoleon to 
each of the drivers. Shilling asked the 
waterman where the Gentleman ordered the 
coachn^m to drive, and he replied “ to 
Giosvenor-square." Shilling described the 


Gentleman as having a large red nose, large 
whiskers, face rather blotched, and that 
when he spoke his eyes.seemed to catch; 
he think* hint about the height of Sayer, 
the Police-officer, but not quite so tall or so 
lusty; lie bad a brown sutiout, and a red 
coat under it; a brown fur cap, with some¬ 
thing like silver lace on it. lie had also a 
sword and a small portmanteau, which 
were laid on the s»at of the chaise. He 
paid for the chaise at Dartlbrd, and order¬ 
ed it to drive to Dovvning-street. Shilling 
says he has no doubt but that he should 
know him again. 

William C.ane stated, that he is the 
driver of the hackney-coach, No. 890; that 
he took up on Monday, February ai, at 
about forty minutes past eight o’clock in the 
morning, at the Marsh-gate, a Gentleman 
who had just alighted from a Hartford 
chaise and four; that he was directed to 
drive to No. 13, Green-street, Grosveuor- 
square, where the Gentleman alighted, and 
knocking at the door, inquired lor Colonel 

or Captain-[the coachman did not hear 

the name], and was told by the servant that 
he was gone to breakfast in Cumberland- 
sueet: that on receiving this reply, the 
Gentleman asked if lie could write a note to 
him, aud on being answered in the affirma¬ 
tive, he went into the parlour apparently 
for that purpose; that he took his portman¬ 
teau and sword in his hand, and laid them 
down as if familiar with the house; that on 
Craue’s asking him for more money, lie 
came to -the parlour door and gave him an¬ 
other shilling ; that Crane then left him in 
the house, and the door being shut, he 
drove away; that lie should know the house 
again to which he drove, aud also that he 
should know the Gentleman again by his 
speech; that he looked like a foreigner, had 
a cough, aud was a red-laced man, about 
the middle size; that he had on a brown 
great-coat, with a red coat under it, and a 
fur cap with gold lace; that the servant 
who opened the door was a short man, 
rather elderly, and dressed in black clothes, 

Sayer, the Police-officer, stated, that on 
Saturday, February the 26th, he went with 
William Crane, the hackney-coachman, to 
Green-street, in order to identify the house. 
When they arrived there, he desred the 
coachman to knock at the door, and (under 
some pretence) to inquire tor the Gentle¬ 
man whom he had set down there on Mon¬ 
day. He did so, but was answered from 
the area, that the Gentleman did not live 
there: that Mr. Durand did live there, but 
that he bad just left it;—that the family 
MS 
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now residing there was Lord Cochrane’s, 
and that they came in only on Friday last. 
Sayer asked the coachman if he had any re¬ 
collection of the servant, he replied, that it 
was not the same footman who opened the 
door on Monday when the Gentleman 

alighted. -At a subsequent examination, 

Sayer stated, that he had obtained informa¬ 
tion in the neighbourhood, that Mr. Du¬ 
rand left No. 13, Green-street, on Wed¬ 
nesday, February the 16th, and that Lord 
Cochrane came in a day or two afterwards. 

— — ■ Sayer being instructed to obtain the 
most correct information upon this subject, 
Stated, at another examination, that he had 
ascertained that Lord Cochrane came into 
the house, No. 13,Green-street, on Thurs¬ 
day, Feb. 17, but that it is uncertain whe¬ 
ther Mr. Durand slept there that night or 
not; he likewise stated, that he had ascer¬ 
tained that Lord Cochrane, his brother, 
and three or four mere men, live in the 
house ; that the man-servant had been turn¬ 
ed off, and another hired ; that the servant 
who let in the pretended Du Dourgli is sent 
into the country; that the maid-servant is 
not allowed to be seen or spoken to ; that 
the house is Mr, Durand's, who has let it 
(furnished) to Lord Cochrane; that Mrs. 
Durand has been seen to wear such a cap as 
the one which die pretended Du Bourgh is 
said to hare worn. 

Mr. Laurtmt (chairman of the com¬ 
mittee) slated, that he had been to Messrs. 
Bond and Co. bankers, and had asccr- i 
tained that the (our 1 /. Bank-notes which ! 
the pretmded Du Bourgh is said to 
have paid away to the landlotd of the \ 
bhip-inn, Dover, together with another 1 
] l. note which he had paid away on the 1 
load, were in their hands between the hours 
of one and two o’clock on Saturday, the 1 Dili 
of Februaiy ; on being asked whether they 
could tell to whom they had paid away any 
quantity of ll. notes alter that time on Sa¬ 
turday. they said they could not without a 
g.cat deal of trouble, but that if Mr. Law¬ 
rence would mention the name ot any per¬ 
son, they would turn to their account, and 
endeavour to ascertain the fact: he request¬ 
ed them to see if any cheque of Mr. Fearn’s 
was paid on that day, wholly or in part, in 
1/. notes; but it did not appear that any of 
his cheques were paid in that way. One 
of his clerks, however, stated, that about 
three or four o’clock on that day, Mr. Tho¬ 
mas Christmas, a clerk to Mr. Fearn, re¬ 
quested to have fifty If. notes in exchange 
for four 10/. notes and two 5/. notes, which 
were accprdingly given to him. 


Mr. Thomas Christmas stated, that he 
was a clerk to Mr. Fearn, but could not re¬ 
collect having exchanged the notes in ques¬ 
tion; he, however, said, that he would 
not take his oath he did not. .After much 
hesitation and apparent unwillingness, he 
at length acknowledged that he had ex¬ 
changed the four ten-pound and two five- 
pound notes Tor Mr. Butt, to whom he de¬ 
livered the fifty one-pound notes. 

Mr. Gtorer , front the Bank of England, 
investigator of Bank-notes, stated, that the 
four ten-pound bank-notes which had been 
delivered by Mr. Butt to Thomas Christ¬ 
mas, in order to get exchanged, were paid 
on February 16, by Messrs. Bond and Go. 
in part of the value of a draft for 76/. drawn 
by Mr. Fearn, and payable to Mr. Butt. 

Mr. Joseph fearn, a stock broker, stated, 
that he knew Lord Cochrane, the Honour- . 
1 able A. CochraneJolimtone, and Mr. R.G. 
Butt; that he had been in the habit of 
transacting business for each of them in the 
public funds; that on the morning of the 
21st of February, he sold for various per¬ 
sons Consols and Omnium to a very large 
amount, in the whole about 928,000/. Of‘ 
this sum there were sold for 

Omnium. Consols. 
Lord Cochrane - 139,000/. None. 

H on. A. C Johnstone 120,000/. 100,000/. 
Mr. Butt - - lo4,00<>/. 1G8,000/. 

most of which had bten purchased in the 
course of the week preceding; that Mr. 
Butt often acts for Lord Cochrane, in his 
instructions to buy and sell slock, and that 
such bargains are always acknowledged as 
correct by Lord Cochrane ; that Lord Coch¬ 
rane, Mr. C. Johnstone, and Mr. Butt, 
were with him by ten o'clock on the morn¬ 
ing of the 21st of Febiuary; tiiat Mr. 

' Cochrane Johnstone took an office lor him 
[ in Shot tcr’s-court, (next door to the Stock - 
, Exchange) without his knowledge, and that 
! he entered it on the morning of the 21st of 
! February; that although he sold a great 
j deal of stock on that day, yet (with the 
I exception of the three names above men¬ 
tioned) he did not sell for aoy one person 
above 55,000/.; that Lord Cochrane bought 
20,000/. ol the omnium above mentioned, 
on Saturday, Feb, 19, and Mr. Cochrane 
Johnstoue bought 60,000/. ol it on Friday, 
Feb. 18; that he thinks Mr. Cochrane 
Johnstoue and Mr. Butt acted in concert on 
Monday, Feb. 21, although at other times 
they have occasionally acted different ways 
in the purchase and sale of stock; that the 
whole of the above business was done for 
the next settling days, and not for money. 
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Mr. Hfchens, a stock-broker, was sent 
for, but it being understood that he was 
confined to his bed with a severe fit of ill¬ 
ness, Mr. Wakefield, (one of the Sub-com¬ 
mittee) waited upon him*, and learned from 
him, that although he had known Mr. 
Cochrane Johnstoue for some years, yet he 
had not done any business for him in the 
Public Funds before the present year,—that 
about the 8th of February he began to make 
some purchases in Omnium, which had 
increased to such an extent, that on the 
14th of February it amounted to 565,000/. 
—that of this sunl 200,000/. was sold on 
February the 16th, and 115,000/. on Fe¬ 
bruary the 17th,—that the remaining sum 
of 250,000/. was sold on the morning of 
Feb. the 21st;—that out of this sum of 
250,000/. it was stated by Mr. Cochrane 
Johnstone, that 50,000/. was for a friend 
of his, and he consented to be a guarantee 
for any loss which might accrue ;—that he 
does not know Lord Coclwne or Mr. Butt. 

Mr. Small bone, a stock-broker, stated 
that he had bought (a few days prior to Fe¬ 
bruary the 21st) 40,000/. omnium for Mr. 
Cochrane Johnstone and 40,000/. omnium 
for Mr. Butt; that both these were sold in 
the morning of Feb. the 21st; that the 
bargains were made for the next settling 
day, arid not for money. 

Mr. jf. M. RiJiarison , (a bookseller, 
but occasionally acting as a stock broket j, 
stated, that on the alietnoon ol Saturday, 
Feb. the 10th, Mr. Butt applied to him to 
buy 150,000/. omnium lor the next settling 
day : that he had once purchased 20,000/. 
omnium for him, and gained |tlis per cent, 
on the tiansactiou; but that he declined en¬ 
tering on so large a speculation as the one 
now proposed; that, however, he did pur¬ 
chase 30,000/. omnium for him as he Re¬ 
quested; and that he sold it on the morn¬ 
ing or February the 21st, 

[From these statements it appears, that 
on the afternoon of Saturday, Feb. Ill, the 
three parties above-mentioned inay be con¬ 
sidered as having purchased for the next 
settling days the following sums, viz.—- 
Omnium. Consols. 
Lord Cochrane - 139,000/. None. 

Hon. A. C ,J ohnstone410,000/. 100,000/. 

Mr. Butt - - - 224,000/. 168,000/. 

Total - 773,000/. 268,000/. 

The whole of which was sold on the 
morning of Monday, Feb. 21.] 

f. Ealdiey stated, that he is a post-boy 
at the Rose-inn, Hartford; that on Monday, 
February the 21 st, be took up Mr. R. 


Sandom and two other persons at Dartford, 
in a post-chaise and four; that he was or¬ 
dered to drive over London b”idge, tltrough 
the city, and over Blackfriars-bridge, down 
the New-cut, towards the Marsh-gate; that 
the men had cocked hats with a white cock¬ 
ade in each ; that the horses were deco¬ 
rated with laurel; that they came from 
Hartford to London in about an hour and 
an half; that they all three got out about 
two hundred yards from the Marsh-gate, 
where they arrived about twelve o’cfock, 
and tying up their cocked hats, walked off 
in round ones; that he knows Sandom very 
well, but does not know the other two; 
that these two others had blue great coats 
on, one of which was laced across; that 
one of them is a thin man, and the other 
had a roundish face; that he thinks he 
should know one of them again, but is not 
certain of knowing the other. Sandom 
gave the post-boys twelve shillings each, 
but did not settle for the chaise; that he 
had seen Sandom since. 

Mr. Wolfe stated, that on the evening of 
the 21st of February he was at the Carolina 
Coffee-house, where he saw Sandom, who 
said that he had received an order to bring 
the two persons to town with hitn; that 
Sandom shewed him the order, which was 
written in French; a gentleman present 
copied it. 

Mr. P. Foxall, master of the Rose-inn, 
Hartford, wrote to the Sub-committee, en¬ 
closing Mr. Sandora's order for the chaise, 
and at the same time mentioning that San¬ 
dora had not yet called to pay for it. 

Mr. fmn stated, that on Tuesday, Fe¬ 
bruary the 15th, he met by appointment 
at the Carolina Coffee-house, a peison 
named Alexander M'Rae, whom he had 
formerly known; that Mr. M‘Kae pro¬ 
posed to him a plan similar in e\ery respect 
to that which was adopted on the following 
Monday by the pretended Du Bourgli; that 
if he would personate the Messenger, he 
would have all his expenses paid, and would 
be handsomely rewarded lor his trouble. 
Mr. Vinn, however, considering it to be a 
dishouourable transaction, declined having 
any thing to do with it, and has since been 
very active in endeavouring to find out 
•l‘Rae, but hitherto without any effect: 
M‘Rae is considered as a man in distressed 
circumstances, and as intentionally secret¬ 
ing himself from the public. 

Mr. Holloway , having requested to at¬ 
tend the Committee, stated, that although 
he knew Mr. Sandom aud Mr. M'Rae, yet 
he was totally ^acquainted with the plot! 
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which was carried into effect on February 
the 21st; that he certainly did sell some 
Stock on that day, but not so much as he 
had been in the habit of doing at other 
times, when a rise in the public funds took 
place. 

Mr. H. Sandont having requested to at¬ 
tend the Committee, stated that he resided 
at Northfleet; that about an hour before 
day-light on the morning of February the 
21 st, two men, dressed like foreigners, and 
pretending to have come recently from the 
coast of Franee, landed near his house from 
a six-oared galley, and having called him 
up, delivered to him a note, purporting to 
have been written by a person of the name 
of Pjrtridge, whom he had foi meily known 
at Dover, requesting him to take these two 
persons to London, who had great public [ 
news to communicate to Government, but • 
not to suffer them to be at any expense; that j 
he accordingly did order a chaise from Dart- j 
foid, and they proceeded (in the manner, 
already described) to Marsh-gate, where | 
they alighted; that they then went to West- ! 
minster-bridge, and took a boast to White- ; 
hall, and on entering one of the passages j 
of that building, the two men took leave of ' 
him, by saying they had no farther occasion | 
for his services; that he has not seen or i 
heard of them since; that he has, however, ; 
seen Partridge, and finds that the order sent : 
to him was a iorgery. Mr. Sandom staled, 
that he had uo account in the Stock Ex¬ 
change; that he had disclaimed all know¬ 
ledge of any of the parties in the plot, and 
said that for some time he believed the re¬ 
port (which was circulated) to have been 
true. 

Lord Cochrane's Affidavit. ; 

Having obtained leave ot absence to come , 
to town in consequence of scandalous para- : 
graphs in the public papers; and in con¬ 
sequence of having learnt that hand-bills 
had been affixed in the streets in which, I 
have since seen, it is asserted that a per¬ 
son catne to my house, at No. 13, Green- 
street, on the tweuty-first day of February, 
in open day, and in the dress hi which he , 
had committed a fraud, I feel it due to 
myself to make the following Deposition, 
that the Public may kuow the truth relative 
to the only person seen by me in Military 
Uniform at my house on that day. 

Cochrane. 

13, Green-street, March 11, 18U. 

Mo. 13, Green-street, Grosvenor-slreel, 
March U, 1814. 

11 1, Sir Thomas Cochrane, commonly 


called Lord Cochrane, having been appoint¬ 
ed by iht Lords Commissioners of the Ad¬ 
miralty to active service (at the request, I 
believe, ol Sir Alexander Cochrane) when 
I had no expectation of being called on, I 
obtained leave of abseuce to settle my pri¬ 
vate affairs previous to quitting this coun¬ 
try, and chiefly with a view to lodge a spe¬ 
cification to a patent relative to a discovery 

for increasing the intensity of light,- 

That in pursuance of my daily practice of 
superintending work that was executing for 
me, and knowing that my uncle, Mr. Cucli- 
rane Johnstone, went to the City every morn¬ 
ing in a coach, 1 do swear, on the morning of 
the21st of February, which day was impress¬ 
ed on my mind by circumstances which after¬ 
wards occurred, I breakfasted with him at 
his lesidcncc in Cuinberland-street, about 
half past eight o’clock, and 1 was put down 
by him (and Mr. Butt was in the coach) on 

Snow-hill, about ten o’clock.-That I 

had been about ||^ree quarters of an hour at 
Mr. King’s manufactory, at No. 1, Cock- 
lane, when 1 received a lew lines on a small 
bit of paper, requesting rue to come imme¬ 
diately to my house; the name affixed, horn 
being written close to the bottom, 1 could 
not read: the servant told me it was Irom 
an army officer, and concluding that he 
might be an officer from Spain, and that 
some accident liaci befallen to my In other, 

I hastened back, and f found Captain Be- 
renger, who m great seem mg uneasiness 
made many apologies for the freedom he 
had used, which nothing but the distressed 
state of his mind, arising Irom difficulties, 
could have induced him to do. All his 
prospects lie said had failed, and his last 
hope had vanished of obtaining an appoint¬ 
ment in America. He was unpleasantly 
circumstanced on account of a sum which 
he could not pay, and i( he could, that 
others would iall upon him for full 80U0L 
He had no hope of benefiting his creditors 
in his present situation, or of assisting him- 
sell. That if 1 would take him with me, 
lie would immediately go on board aud ex¬ 
ercise the Sharpshooters (which plan Sir 
Alexander Cochrane 1 knew had approved 
of). That he had left his lodgings, and pre* 
pared himself iu the best way his means al¬ 
lowed. He had brought the swprdwith him, 
which had been his father’s, and to that and to 
Sir Alexander lie would trust ior obtaining 
ah honourable appointment.——I felt very 
uneasy at the distress he was in, and know¬ 
ing him u> be a man of great talent and 
science, l told him 1 would do every thing 
in my power to relieve him-; but as to his; 


\ 
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going immediately to the Tonn|pt With 
any comfort to himself* it was quite 
impossible. My cabin was without furni¬ 
ture; I had not even a servant on board. 
He said he would willingly mess any where. 
I told him that the ward-room was already 
crowded, and besides, I could not with 
propriety take him, he being a foreigner, 
without leave from the Admiralty. He 
seemed greatly hurt at this, and recalled to 
ray recollection Certificates which he had 
formerly shewn me from persons in official 
situations; Lord Yarmouth, General Jen- 
kinson, and Mr. Reeves, I think, were 
amqngst the number. I recommended him 
to use his endeavour to get them or any 
other friends to exert their influence, for I 
had none; adding, that when the Tonnant 
went to Portsmouth, I should be happy to 
receive him; and I knew from Sir Alexander 
Cochrane, that he would be pleased if he 
accomplished that object. Captain Beren- 
ger said, that not anticipating any objection 
on my part from the conversation he had 
formerly had with me, he had come away 
with intention to go on board, and make him¬ 
self useful in his military capacity; he could 
not go to Lord Yarmouth, or to any other 
ol his friends in this dress (alluding to that 
which he had on). or return to his lodgings, 
where it would excite suspicion (as he was 
at that time in the rules of the King's 
Bench), but that if 1 refused to let him join 
the ship now, lie would do so at Portsmouth. 
Under present circumstances, however, he 
must use a great liberty, and request the 
favour of me to lend him a hat to wear in¬ 
stead of his military cap: I gave him one 
which was in a back room with some things 
that had not been packed up, and having 
tried it on, his uniform appeared under iiis 
great coat; I therefore offered him a black 
coat that was laying on a chair, and which 
1 did not intend to lake with me; he put 
up his uniform in a towel, and shortly af¬ 
terwards went away in great apparent un¬ 
easiness of mind; and having asked my 
leave, be took the coach I came in, and 
which 1 had forgotten to discharge in the 

haste I was in.-1 do further depose, 

that the above conversation is the' sub¬ 
stance of all that passed with Captain 
Berenger, which from the circumstances 
attending it, was strongly impressed upon 
my mind: that no other'person in uniform 
was seen by me at <ay house, on Monday, 
the SIst of February, though possibly other 
officers may have-called (as many have done 
sincemy appointment); of’this, however, 


I cannot speak of my own knowledge, hav¬ 
ing been almost constantly from home, ar¬ 
ranging my private affairs. I have under¬ 
stood that many persons have called under 
the above circumstances, and have written 
notes in the parlour, and others have waited 
there iu expectation or seeing me, and then 
gone away; but I most positively swear, 
that I never saw any person at my house 
resembling the description, and in the dress 
stated in the printed advertisement of the 
Members of the Stock Exchange: 1 further 
aver, that I had no concern, directly or 
indirectly, in the late imposition, and that 
the above is all that 1 know relative to any 
person who came to my house iu uniform 
on the 21st day of February before alluded 
to. Captain Ber^iger wore a grey great 
coat, a greeu uniform, and a military cap. 
-From the manner in which my cha¬ 
racter has been attempted to be defamed, it 
is iudispensibly necessary to state that my 
connection in any way with the Funds arose 
from an impression that in the present fa¬ 
vourable aspect of affairs, it was only neces¬ 
sary to hold Stock, in order to become a 
gainer, without prejudice to any body: that 
I did so openly, considering it in no degree 
improper, far less dishonourable; that I 
had no secret information of any kind; and 
that had my expectatiou of the success of 
affairs been disappointed, I should have 

been the only sufferer.-Further I do 

most solemnly swear, That the whole of 
the Omnium on account, which I possessed 
on the twenty-first day of February, one 
thousand eight hundred and fourteen, 
amounted to one hundred and thiuy-nine 
thousand pounds, which .1 bought by Mr. 
Fearn (I think) on the twelfth ultimo, at a 
premium of twenty-eight and a quarter: 
that I did not hold on that day any other 
sum on account, in any other Stock, directly 
or indirectly; and that I had given orders 
when it was bought, to dispose of it on a rise 
of one per cent, and it actually was &<!d on 
an average at twenty-nine and a half pre¬ 
mium, though on the day of the fraud it 
might have been disposed of at thirty-three 
and a half. I further swear, That the 
above is the only Stock which 1 sold of any 
kind oto the twenty-first day of February, 
except two thousand pounds in money 
which I had occasion for; tile profit of 

which was about ten pounds.-Further 

1 do solemnly depose, That I had no con¬ 
nexion or dealing with any one, save the 
above-mentioned, and that I did not at any 
time, dirtedy or indirectly, by myself, or 
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by any other, late or procure any office or 
apartment for any Broker or other person 
for the transaction of Stock affairs. 

Cochrane. 

Sworn at my House in Great Qucen- 
street, Lincoln’s Inn fields, in the 
county of Middlesex, the eleventh day 
of March, 181J, before me, 

A. Graham. 

Mr. Cochrane yohnstone's Letter. 

Mr. Editor, —Although the public 
newspapers have of late been filled with 
statements affecting tny character, origina¬ 
ting from the Members of the Stock-Ex¬ 
change Committee, I have thought it to be 
my duty to remain silent until the Repot t, 
daily promised horn that Committee, should 
be printed, and that I should be put in pos¬ 
session of it. Having this day seen it by 
accident, for it is only circulated among 
their own body, although it was the bound- 
eu duty of the Committee, if they had been 
men of honour, to have sent me a copy of 
it, I can no longer refrain from publicly 
contradicting the infamous and unfounded 
statements contained in the said report, 
which can be done upon oath by the very 
parties stated by the Committee to have 
given them the information.-1 have in¬ 

structed my Solicitors immediately to adopt 
those measures which my Counsel may 
deem proper, in order that justice may be 
done to ray character, and to punish those 
who have dared to put their names to the 
most unfounded statements which malice 
could invent, and which they must have 
known to have been false at the moment 
they were affixing their names to the Report. 

A. Cochrane Johns tone. 
Mo. 18, Great Cumberland-sirtet , 

March 12, 1814. 


Mr. Suit's Letter, 

Mr. Editor, —As I have delayed re¬ 
plying tc the infamous and gross falsehoods 
circulated in the public papers, defamatory 
to my character, relative to the late fraud 
upon the Stock Exchange, until the Report 
should make its appearance from the Com¬ 
mittee appointed to investigate the circum¬ 
stances attending the inquiry, and having 
to-day been favoured with a perusal pf it, 
I beg you to insert this letter in your paper 
immediately, in wiiiph I positively deny 
the accuracy of the statement therein made, 
and the evidence there declared can 
denied upon oath by the parties themselves, 
who have bear slated by the Committee to 
have given fire evidence so described. My 
solicitors,have received orders bora me in- 
* Unth, td. comm^n^\a prosecution ' 

■ V ■/' 'i' 


against 


the Committee of the Stock-Exchange, for 
inserting falsehoods as infamous and un* 
founded as ever appeared in publication. 

K. G. Butt. 

Ibbetson's Hotel , Vere-sl. near Bond-si. 

Match 12,1814. 

Such are the documents illvisti ative of 
this transaction; and, I think, it is hardly 
necessary, even upon the showing of the 
Committee themselves, to pronounce, that 
the parties accused have been falsely accused 
and shamefully aspersed by the public 
prints. What are the circumstances upon 
which the charge is founded ? First, that 
the Hoaxer (Fur I will call him neither cheat 
nor impostor) went to the house of Lord 
Cochrane. Grant this to be true; does it 
follow that my Lord Cochrane knew ol the 
hoax? His Lordship has shown, that he 
had very good grounds tor listening to the 
story ol Mr. Bcrenger, and, in a subsequent 
publication, he has shown, that the idea of 
Mr. Berenger going out in his ship origi¬ 
nated, not with himself, but with Sir Alex¬ 
ander Cochrane, and that the Admiralty 
also had, in some sort, given their counte¬ 
nance to the thing. But, supposing these 
circumstances not to have existed at all, 
ought it to be concluded, that Lord Coch¬ 
rane was privy to the Hoax, merely be¬ 
cause the Hoaxer went directly to his house 
from the Hartford post-chaise? Will any 
man iu his senses believe, that Lord Coch¬ 
rane, if he had been a batcher of the 
scheme, would have so arranged matters as 
lo bung the Hoaxer to his own house di¬ 
rectly, and thereby to give a clue for sme 
and inevitable detection? Would he not, 
above all things in the world, have avoided 
doing this very thing, upon which the 
charge has been built, and upon which he 
must have been quite certain that such a 

charge would have been built?-The 

Hoaxer, himself, too, if he wished to avoid 
detection, took the worst way in the world 
to accomplish his purpose, supposing Lord 
Cochrane to have been a party to the hoax, 
and supposing the detection of this party 
to have led to his own. For, ,how does he 
go to work ? He alights, in the open street, 
from a post-chaise; gets into a hackney- 
coach; drives directly to the house of a 
nobleman, well known. A very ingenious 
mode of proceeding, if he meant there to 
borrow a new dress , and to take shelter 
elsewhere; but, will any man in the world 
believe, that he would have gone to that 
house if be had wished, to keep Lord Coch¬ 
rane from being suspected ? He knew that 
jt w« as easy m trace him to that house as 
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it is to trace a mail-coach in its progress 
from one town to another; and, I* greatly 
wonder, that it did not strike the Commit¬ 
tee, that a man, so clever as the Hoaxer 
must have been, would naturally go to 
some intermediate house between the coach 
and his jiiace oj i efuge; betwen the coach 

and the residence of his associates.-The 

reader will observe, that we are here talk¬ 
ing, not of a hasty and unadvised act; not 
of a thing done upon the spur of the mo¬ 
ment. We are talking of the execution of 
a scheme, which must have been the sub¬ 
ject of long deliberation amongst acute men. 
They had had leisure to digest all the parts 
of their plan, which was not difficult of 
execution, except in as far as related to the 
avoiding or detection. This must have 
been the thing to which all their skill was 
directed, And, with the knowledgeol this 
in their minds, how could the Committee 
conclude, that a part of the plan would be 
for the Hoaxer to go, in open day, directly 
to a house, where he “ appeared to be fumi- 
“ liar,” and that the associate iii the hoax 

lived at that house?-Upon the face of 

the tiling, this one single circumstance must 
be conclusive, iri the mind of any impartial 
man, that Lord Cochrane could have no 

participation in the hoax.-But, the 

lloaxer’s fur cap was found at Lord Coch¬ 
rane’s house; another pretty good proof 
that his Lordship was wholly ignorant of 
the hoax ; for, otherwise, having furnished 
his associate, or, rather, his agent, as they 
would have it, with a disguise, would fie 
nut have taken care to destroy, or hide this 
remarkable cap ; this memorial of Cockney 
gullibility ? Dennis, in his most witty and 
admirable critique on the stupid tragedy of 
Cato, makes one burst one’s sides with 
laughter at his remarks on the circumstance 
of tfie conspirators coming from their own 
houses, in all parts of the town, to hold 
their conferences in Cato's Hall. “ What! 
here again,” says lie ; “ can you, you fools, 
“ find uo other place than this to deliberate 
“ on a plot against the governor?” But 
Syphax and his associates weie not hall so 
foolish as Lord Cochrane, supposing Imn to 
have been a party to the hoax; for he, this 
deep-plotter, this grand schemer, has no 
scruple to bring his brother hoaxer to lus 
own house, and, in the lace of his servants, 
and even by their agency, to furnish hint 
with a disguise, and then to take special 
care to preserve, and leave hanging up in 
his hall, the Famous fur-cap, in winch the 
Hoax had been performed; leave hanging 
Up hi his hall, or, at least, in some unlock¬ 
ed part-of his house, to which every one in 
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it had access, that very article of dress, 
which every consideration, connected with 
a desire to keep himself dear of imputa¬ 
tion, must necessarily liiVe urged him to 
hide or destroy!-The Bow-street of¬ 

ficer is said, by the Committee, to have as¬ 
serted, that the man servant of Lord Coch¬ 
rane has been since sent awai/, and thdt he 
hears, that the said man servant has been 

sent into the country. -Now, supposing 

this to be true , and I merely suppose it for 
the sake of the argument (not believing one 
word of the matter), the man must either 
have been turned away, or, lie must have 
been sent out of the way ,Jor fear he should 
give disagreeable evidence. If the former, 
it is too ridiculous to suppose, lor one mo¬ 
ment, that his master thought him the de¬ 
pository of a dangerous secret: if the latter, 
is the country a place to hide a man in? 
Or, is he gone to the mines , or to some ca¬ 
vern in some wilderness in tins woody and 
desert island, where he is led by ravens, as 
the Prophet of old ? Why not bring him 
forth, Mr. Sayers? Why not ferret him 

out ?-But, did it ever occur to any man 

in his senses, and particularly to the deep 
contriver of a plot, to let a dangerous wit¬ 
ness out of his own hands? if my Lord 
Cochrane had disguised the Hoaxer lor the 
purpose of avoiding detection, would lie 
have called his seivaut to assist in the 
work ? Would lie have suffered a servant 
to see the work of disguising going on? 
Could he not have got the disguise and 
have titled out the Hoaxer himself f What 
dtvif,- what bungling imp could have 
prompted him to call in a footman, without 
the smallest necessity lor it, and to make 
him a party to a fact, which he had taken 
so much pains to hide from all the rest of 

tlie world ?-Hut, suppose all tins to have 

been the case. In spite of the incredibility, 
and almost the impossibility of it, sup¬ 
posing all this to have happened, why 
should this same footman be sent away? 
If my Lord Cochrane thought him JaithJul , 
he, of course, could have no motive ior 
getting him out of the way, seeing that no 
one had authority to question him upon 
oath touching the mailer. If fie thought 
him unfaithful, disposed or liable to betray 
his master, oi apt to get drunk and to blab; 
if watchfulness over him was necessary, if 
bribes were warned to be supplied, where 
could he fiave been so effectually watched, 
where could lie fidve been kept so com¬ 
pletely out of the way of temptation, as 
under the roof of his master? Was it 
likely that that master, if he wished to 
keep locked up the lips of his footman, 
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would have suffered that footman to ramble 
forth into the world with his pockets stuffed 
with money, to booze and blab in every 
pot-house and btttthel at the West end of 
the town ?-It is said, and the circum¬ 

stance is dwelt on, that Mrs. Durand, who 
lets the furnished house to Lord Cochrane, 
has been seen to wear the famous Jur cap. 
So, here is Mrs. Durand, whom the 
“ conspirators" as the Times news-paper 
calls them, took care to provide before-hand 
as a witness against themselves! These 
conspirators beat hollow Syphax and his 
associates. They could not get a fur-cap 
at any shop in London! They must needs 
have a fur-cap ; and nothing will suit them 
but the identical cap of Mrs. Durand, and 
a cap, too, that she had been in the habit 
of wearing publicly, and of so remarkable 
a description into (he bargain, that her 
neighbours knew it, at once, from all the 

other caps in the world-Mrs. Durand 

was a party with the conspirators, or she 
was not. If she was not, would they have 
borrowed or bought of her, living close in 
the neighbourhood, so remarkable a cap ? 
If she was; if she was a party, and must 
have been anxious to avoid detection, would 
she have dressed the Hoaxer in her own 
notorious cap? If the Committee of the 
Stock Exchauge could believe either of these 
propositions to be true, they must be per¬ 
sons so credulous and foolish as to merit no 
more attention titan so many worms; and, if 
they believed them to be false , what are we to 
say of their stating them to the world as 
grounds of charge?—As far, therefore, as re¬ 
lates to myLordCochrane, eveiy circumstance, 
brought forward and promulgated by this 
Committee with a view to throw odium on 
him, has a clearly contrary effect; and, 
upon their own showing, it is made appear, 
not only to have been improbable, but al¬ 
most impossible, that his lordship should 
have been privy to the Hoax, supposing 
that gentkman to have been the Hoaxer 
who went to his house.-My Lord Coch¬ 

rane, in bis affidavit, gives a very circum¬ 
stantial, natural, and satisfactory account 
of the fur-cap and its wearer. But, though 
I would sooner believe his lordship’s bare 
word than the oaths of all his aspersens pat 
together, I will not appeal to that affida¬ 
vit, which, if 1 had been to advise, would 
never have been made, it being my opi¬ 
nion, that it was beneath the character of 
his lordship to enter the lists, to put even 
his word in competition, with anything 
that his aspersers were aide to say, or 
publish..-1 will not appeal to the affi¬ 

davit. 1 take the charge upon the showing 


| of the Committee themselves. The sole 
basis of that charge is the fact, which J, 
for argument’s sake, admit to be true, that 
the Hoaxer went directly from the Dartford 
chaise to Lord Cochrane’s house; and, if 
that fact, and the other facts, relating to 
the cap, the footman, and Mrs. Durand, 
be all true, the charge against his lordship 
must be false, unless you can show, that, 
in this particular instance, human nature 
underwent a complete revolution.—Now, 
then, as to Mr. Cochrane Johnstone, where 
are we to look for the probabilities of his 
having been concerned in the Hoax ? You 
will observe, reader, that the whole charge, 
as shown by the Committee, rests upon 
tire before-mentioned circumstances, and, 
if those circumstances themselves demolish 
the charge with regard to Lord Cochrane, 
how can they affect Mr. Cochrane John¬ 
stone? Had he been one of the “ con- 
“ spiralors," would lie have brought the 
Hoaxer to the house of his Nephew ? Would 
he, who is so attached to that Nephew, 
who lives upon such terms of kindness with 
him, have made his house, above ail the 
houses in London, the entrepot of the Hoaxer ? 
Would he not, on the contrary, have taken 
great care, that the Hoaxer should change 
his dress in no house, to which the name 
ol Cochrane could be traced ? Must lie not 
have known, must he not have been well 
aware, that a natural association ot ideas 
would, at once, have connected him with 
a hoaxer, taking reluge in the house of his 
nephew'; and must not any man, and 
especially such a man as Mr. Cuchiane 
Johnstone, have perceived all the conse¬ 
quences of so suspicions a circumstance? 
Was Mr. Cochrane Johnstone a likely man 
to borrow, or buy, the notorious fur-cap 
of Mrs. Durand ? Was he a man to do 
tiiis ? I should as soon suspect him to be 
capable of borrowing, for the purpose, the 
wig of Lord Chatham out of Westminster 
Abbey, with the consent, in writing, of 

the Dean and Chapter-Well, then, 

wbat have we now remaining to prop up, 
to give a colour to, this stupid charge? 
Why, the fact, that my Lord Cochrane, 
his uncle and Mr. Butt, a gentleman, who, 
it seems, was connected with tlietn in 
stock-business, took advantage of the rise, 
occasioned by the hoax, and sold out stock 
to a great amount, by which they gained 
30,0001. I'am sorry to see, from the af¬ 
fidavit of Lord Cochrane, that, as far a» 
relates to him, this fact is false, and most 
sincerely hope it to be true as far as it re¬ 
lates t* Mr. Cochrane Johnstone. But, I 
will, as I said before, rest nothing upon 
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die affidavit, which, I repeat it, was an 
ill-advised act j and will, for argument's 
sake, take the fact for granted, in its very 
fullest* extent, Aud, then, let me *sl, 
whether, if they had been the authors of 
the hoax, they would have sold out all this 
stock in their own nanus .* They might, 
in five minutes, have transferred it to their 
black-servant or chamber-maid, or to John 
of Noaks aud Tom of Styles, and have sold 
it out in their names instead of $Jieir own. 
If they bad been the authors of the hoax, 
they must necessarily; I do not say , probably, 
but necessarily , have been apprehensive, that 
the selling out of ail their slock, and such an 
immense sum, would create suspicion and 
lead to a discovery, which, in the settling, 
would defeat their purpose; and, therefore, 
it is beyoud the scope or credibility, that, 
ir they had been the authors of the Hoax, 
they would have sold out in their own names, 
it being perfectly optional with them, whe¬ 
ther they should do so or not.-But, 

they did sell out, and bow came they to do 
so at that particular and iucky moment? 

-There is a much better reason for this 

than any that the Committee of the Stock 
Exchange have been able to discover. -The 
reason was, that the possessed information 
generally, and sagacity superior to the 
mass of Stock-dealers, or gamblers in the 
funds. Mr. Cochrane Johnstone, coming 
from the West end of the town, in the 
daily habit of conversing with military 
meu, with well-informed persons out of 
the army, knowing the actual situation of 
the hostile armies, being able to form a 
probable conjecture as to the truth or false¬ 
hood o! the report in circulation, was more 
likely than almost any person in London, 
or, at least, any person that I can think of, 
to form a correct estimate of the worth of 
the intelligence received. And, this is 
quite sufficient to account for his being, as 
1 most anxiously hope be was, a fortunate 
gamester on the day of the Hoax. He was 
not a person to ho so hoaxed; and that is 
the sum total of the grounds of charge 
against him. It is very natural tor losers 
to be out of temper, and to find out an ex¬ 
cuse for their losing and a pretence for not 
paying what they have lost; this may be the 
case in the present instance; but this is 
no ground for accusation against the. win¬ 
ners.—r-Without, however, supposing 
Mr. Cochrane Johnstone to be possessed of 
lugre than ordinary sagacity, what was 
there unnatural in his selling out? There 
was a certain gain presented itself, and 
was not that, of itself, inducement enough 
tq sell out? Who but a fool would not 


have sold out at a certain gain, while not 
to sell exposed him to Ike chance of a loss * 
- - — Reader, when you consider these cir- 
cumstauces, what need have you of Jur¬ 
ats and Mrs. Durands to account for 
this selling out? There were scores of 
persons to sell out as well as Mr. Cochraue 
Johnstone. Were they all concerned in 
the Hoax? Was nobody to doubt of the 
truth of such a humbug story, because 
some persons believed it? Because the 
rabble at the 'Change and in the streets be¬ 
lieved that Napoleon had been torn piece¬ 
meal by the Cossacks, and, in spite of the 
dictates of reason, common sense, and 
known facts, believed that the people of 
Paris had hoisted the White Cockade, was 
Mr. Cochrane Johnstone to believe the 
same; and is he to be abused and most 
foully calumniated because he acted upon 
his disbelief? Really this is a mode of 
judging of the actions of men hitherto un¬ 
known, I believe, in the annals of injus¬ 
tice; and, for my part, I am only sorry, 
that tbe accused parties should have thought 
it necessary to give to tbeir accusers any 
other answer than that which might have 
been gathered from their silent contempt. 

--1 must stop here, lor the present. In 

my next I will take up the questions, 1. 
whether it was peculiarly improper in my 
Lord Cochrane and his uncle to be con¬ 
cerned in dealings in the funds ; 2. Whe¬ 
ther my Lord Cochrane acted improperly 
as to Mr. Berenger; and 3. Whether Mr. 
Berenger, supposing him to have been the 
Hoaxer (and I shall admit the fact only for 
argument’s sake) was guilty of any thing 
either unlawful or immoral , supposing 
gaming in general not to be immoral.With 
this latter admission, which the Stock 
gamblers, at any rate must make, I have 
no doubt of being able to shew, that all 
these three questions ought to be decided 
in the negative. Men are too apt, espe¬ 
cially, when their pockets are touched, to 
rush on to conclusions without any exami¬ 
nation into premises; but, to call names, 
to deal in insinuations and charges with¬ 
out being prepared with either facts or 
arguments, is to act the part of a Billings¬ 
gate Trull. ’ 


Dutch Affairs. -The failure of the 

recent attack upon the enemies' formidable 
position at Bergen-op-Zoom, is fraught 
with important and useful instruction to 
the people of this country, if they would 
only open their minds to receive it. In tbe 
Register of the 5th inst. I stated, that the 
troops which were sent to Holland under 
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the “ gallant Graham,” could never be ex* 
ected to effect any thing there which would 
e of service to the common cause; and this 
opinion 1 was led to form in consequence of 
observing, that the military operations 
which we were carrying on in that quarter, 
were not supported by the Dutch, nor 
countenanced by any of the allied powers. 

It would be base to exult over the dreadful 
disaster which has overwhelmed so many 
families with despair. It would be cow¬ 
ardly to censure the inode of conducting 
operations which terminated so fatally, 
merely because the result has not been at¬ 
tended with those benefical consequences 
which were expected by those who pro¬ 
jected (lie expedition. But while the rela¬ 
tives of our brave countrymen who fell in 
the “ fatal strife,” who expired on that 
“ bed of honour” which, now-a-days, is 
so much coveted ; while these relatives are 
deploring the loss of their fathers, their 
sons, their nephews; while they are feeling 
the bitter pangs which a separation, for \ 
ever, from their dearest friends occasions, 
it appears to me proper that they should 
not otdy feel their situation, but that they 
should a\&o think; should also refect, should 
also carry in their minds the why and the 
wheiejore that led to the dreadful catas¬ 
trophe which they so deeply deplore. It is 
not tny intention here to go back to the 
commencement of the war, or to enter upon 
an examination of the causes to which it has 
been ascribed, and which have been as va¬ 
rious as the changes of the cameleon's skin. 
It is sufficient lor my present purpose to re¬ 
mind the leader -of a fact to which I very 
lately directed his attention, namely, that 
the endeavours of this country and the 
great sacrifices we were making of blood 
and treasure to bring about the restora¬ 
tion of the Orange family in Holland, 
would not be productive of any good, 
because the people of that country 
seemed no way desirous to aid and assist 
us in our views. The representations ol 
the stale of the public mind there, with 
which we were a Tew mouths ago amused, 
have turned out completely fallacious. We 
no more hear of the “ groaning of the 
Dutch under the weight of Bonapartean 
tyranny. ” The accounts which now reach 
us are of a very different complexion. By 
these we learn that the people ol Holland 
“ appear to manifest a parlialily rather 

than a halted for the French.”-Yet 

it was to assist these lovers or the French ■, 
these friends of Napoleon; these admirers 
of his code of laws, that we sent British 
troops to Holland, lavished upon the Dutch 
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immense sums of money, and, when the 
business was every day assuming a more 
unfavourable aspect, led to the slaughter of 
thousands of our brave countrymen. It is 
idle to talk now of the Dutch people having 
deceived us. It is folly to pretend that we 
have been abandoned by the Allies; for it 
is a well known fact, that the people oF 
Holland never called for our interference, 
and that the Allies, if they were consulted# 
at all in our designs as to the House or 
Orange, never gave these designs any coun¬ 
tenance. These important and decisive 
facts are demonstrated by this circumstance 
alone that, in the assault made upon Ber¬ 
gen-Op Zoom, there were no other troops 
employed but the native troops of this 
country. Not even a Dutchman, in whose 
cause we fought so bravely, appeared to 
give m, any support. That the Dutch and 
the Allies would act in this way. appeared 
to me very probable when the first accounts 
of a counter-revolution in Holland render¬ 
ed the people here almost frantic; when the 
erv of Orange Boven resounded from the 
palace to the cottage ; and when the whole 
country was intoxicated with Dutch li¬ 
berty. If this was my conjecture, with 
the limited means of information which I 
then possessed, how much more ought those 
who had the chief management of the 
business, to have known better? And, 
having that knowledge; being fully ap¬ 
prised that ihe Hollanders manifested 
a partiality in lavor of the French Em¬ 
peror, and would not take up arms for 
the Prince of Orange, how came these men 
to involve us in a contest which has ended 
so fatally ? These are questions which those 
who feel the baneful effects of these mea¬ 
sures ought to ask themselves; ought not 
only to ask themselves, but ought also to 
ask those who were the first to tell the 
people of England, that this counter-revo¬ 
lution was “ the result of the spontaneous 
ami unanimous wish of the people of Hol¬ 
land of all parties;” who were the foremost 
in crying up Dutch independence, and in 
giving currency to opinions which, to our 
sad experience, we have found to be entirely 
groundless. The Courier writer by way 
of consoling its readers for the disgraceful 
termination of our interference in Dutch 
affairs, “ thanks God it has to discharge 
but rarely, the task ol communicating the 
failure of a Britisli expedition.” When 
this servile journalist congratulated himself 
in this way upon what lie calls a rare oc¬ 
currence, he seems to have forgot the very 
recent attempt against Antwerp, in which 
wt completely faileu after the loss of many 
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valuable lives, and he appears to have lost cognised by the head of one of the old regu- 
sight of the ever memorable Walcheren lar governments of Europe. It so much 
Expedition, which proved the grave ot thou- resembles my ideas of liberty that, if it 
sands of our best troops. To these might were not for some other points connected 
be added tiie Buenos Ayres, the Corunna, with this Prince’s sentiments, at least with 
the Helder, and the Dunkirk disasters; what he has been advised to utter along with 
the Quiberon and the Toulon Expeditions, this declaration, I should be half inclined 
besides a number of others equally fatal, a to consider him a real friend of freedom, 
recurrence to which is sufficient to show such as I understand it to be, and which 
that our failures , instead of being rare , has procured for me, and many others who 
have of late years been more numerous, think as 1 do, the honourable title of jaco- 
and more disgraceful, than at any former but. But though the Courier and the Times 
period. But though they had been fewer have been as severe in their abuse of the 
in number and less disastrous, this circum- Prince of Orange for the sentiments he 
stance could, in no view, alter the nature lias uttered, as they could have been were 
of our connexion with Holland, or af- he the most incorrigible of jacobins, I am 
ford a ground of justification to those Iree to admit, that it would be unjust and 
who have so basely and so wantonly slanderous, nay libellous, to bestow that 
deceived us as la the state of the appellation upon this Prince. I say, Wil- 
public mind in that country, and which has liain is not a jacobin, and, I think, his 
led to the terrible calamity that is so much own words will bear me out in this usser- 
and so generally lamented. Whether the tiou. He says, at the commencement of 
Prince of Orange, when he set out lor IIol- his Declaration, that he was invited to the 
land, joined in the project to deceive others, Sovereignty by the people of Holland. I 
or was himself deceived, it now seems have heard of a meeting at Amsterdam of a 
that his Highness, who has been several few merchants, about a dozen or so, who 
months in that country, and must unques- were closely connected with this country, 
tionably have strained every nerve to excite with whom the measure, of sending a de¬ 
an interest in his favour, appears at last to putation here to invite the Prince, altoge- 
have formed a correct idea of public feeling, ther originated. Even this step they would 
and lobe convinced that he has nochance of not have dared to take, had not the state of 
succeeding in the competition,he has set up the French Emperor's affairs at that time, 
with Napoleon; unless he concedes to the obliged him to withdraw his troops from 
people as much at least as his rival has several of the towns iu Holland. The in- 
done; unless he gives them a constitution difference which the people have since 
under which they will enjoy advantages shown to the Orange cause, renders it iu- 
eijual to those enjoyed in France; and disputable that they never were consulted 
which will guarantee all their civil and in the business, and consequently that his 
religious rights as eirectually as they were Highness was not invited bij them to assume 
guaranteed under the Code Napoleon, the soveieignty. His Highness seems 
Impressed with this conviction, he has to have been rather unlortunate in that 
caused a new constitution to be prepared, part of his appeal, where he speaks of 
which, he says, is calculated to “ steme the terrible experience which the Dutch 
the Jreedoin ol his subjects against all pos- have had of a loieign lip anny, and of their 
sible abuses:” which, lie tells them, is having sighed, oflate years, under the most 
“built upon their mariners, their habits, oppressive yoke ; for, if tiiis yoke .had been 
and corresponding to the wants of the pre- so terrible, this tyranny so oppressive, how 
sent time.”—At first sight, the conduct of came it, when their tyrant and oppressor 
William of Change, appears entitled to was overthrown at Leipsic, and'orced to 
approbation. It was certainly a great ef- return to France with a mere handful of 
fort in a prince, educated in the corrupt soldiers; how did it happen when he found 
school where he acquired his notions of it necessary to withdraw the greater part 
liberty and maxims of government, to bring of his troops from Holland, and when the 
his mind to acknowledge, that the people advance of innumerable and victorious le- 
have rights which ought to be secured gions guaranteed the integrity of the Nether- 
against all possible abuses, and that their lands? How was it, I ask, that the Dutch 
manners, their habits, and their wants, people, with such an opportunity ol libera- 
ire objects deserving the consideration of ting themselves from the chains of Napo- 
sovereigns. This, I confess, was ad- leon, did not avail themselves «fit? How 
mitting a principle which I little expected, came they not to join in the general chase, 
would, at this time of day, have been re-. which was intended to hum down this op- 
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pressor of the human race; this monster 
who had made his Dutch subjects, m par¬ 
ticular, experience more terrible inflictions 
than had been “ imposed since the Spanish 
times?” And how happens it, when nearly 
the whole combined powers of Europe at 
this moment have carried the scourge of 
war into the very heart of France, that we 
do not find among these numerous armies, 
any troops belonging to Holland; any of 
those men in arms against Bonaparte, who, 
if we believe his Orange Highness, made 
them suffer such terrible evils when he was 
in the plenitude of his despotic power, and 
could exercise his tyranny with impunity ? 
Either what the Prince of Orange tells 
us is true, or it is not true. If true, 
the Dutch must be the most stupid and 
insensible people on earth, and totally 
unworthy of the notice of his High¬ 
ness. It is, indeed, surprising that 
he continues to risk his personal safety 
amongst a set of men who are so indifferent 
about their own affairs, and so passive as 
to the terrible sufferings the}’ have endured, 
as to let slip an opportunity, so favourable 
as that which now offers, of being revenged 
on their oppressor. But if these representa¬ 
tions as to the situation of the Dutch under 
Bonaparte, are highly coloured and exagger¬ 
ated ; if, in short, they are rtol true; and 
the Hollanders, as there is good reason to 
believe, “ manifest a partiality rather than 
a hatred for the French,” it certainly did 
not display a very profound policy an the 
part of the advisers of the Prince of Orange, 
to designate the sway of Napoleon “ a fo¬ 
reign tyranny which acknowledged no right , 
when it wanted means jfor its own mainte¬ 
nance by violence —This sort of language 
is extremely well calculated to excite dis¬ 
gust, and bring those into contempt who 
use it; and however fair the promises that 
accompany it; however anxious the indivi¬ 
dual to make it be believed, that he is a 
better man than bis rival, and will be 
more careful of the liberties of his peo¬ 
ple, it is clear that the purpose generally 
intended by the use of scurrility and 
abusive language, will always have a 
contrary effect to that intended by those 
who employ it. Notwithstanding all the 
abuse which is unceasingly poured by 
his enemies upon the name of Bonapante, 
the Dutch .people cannot be such fools as 
not to perceive tint these injuries are not 
reasons, and that they are never resented 
by the Emperor of France, nor even rtta- 
Viittd by any of the Freach writers. Con- 
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the government of Napoleon and that net 


proposed by William, the latter, who em¬ 
ploys invective instead of calm argument, 
must be an infinite loser by the comparison. 
There are many other points in the Prince 
of Orange's declaration, which, in my opi¬ 
nion, must determine the question against 
him; but these I cannot enter upon at pre¬ 
sent.-The reader who considers what 

has already been remarked with an unpre¬ 
judiced mind, will, I think, be at no loss 
to conclude, that our interference at first in 
the affairs of the Dutch, was no way war¬ 
ranted by any favourable symptoms appear¬ 
ing among that people; that it was the 
height of folly in us to attempt, with a mere 
handful of troops, to drive the enemy out 
of Holland ; and that, considering the un¬ 
willingness of the people themselves to take 
up arms even in defence of the Prince of 
Orange, and their known partiality for the 
Emperor of France, it is idle to expect that 
any assistance we can give, or any sacrifices 
we can make, will render Holland an in¬ 
dependent country. 

The Emperor Napoleon and his Army. 
—“ Honest John Bull,” has of late been 
rather somewhat restless, and dissatisfied 
with his situation; so much so indeed that 
his keepers have found it necessary to ap¬ 
ply some of their artificial stimulants, in 
order to exhilarate him, and restore him to 
his wonted meek, quiet, and passive, tem¬ 
per. It has been said of the people of 
England, that they are the greatest deceiv¬ 
ers, and the easiest deceived of any nation 

in the world.-It may be added, with 

equal truth, that they are the most discon¬ 
tented under affliction, and the most ele¬ 
vated under prosperity, of all other people. 
They hailed the counter-revolution in Hol¬ 
land as the bright era which was to restore 
to afflicted Britain her long lost happiness, 
and put an end to all the miseries she had 
suffered during the long continuance of this 
destructive war. Commerce, the soul of 
Britain's glory, of Britain’s former pros¬ 
perity, was to revive, and give an outlet 
to our manufactures, and to that vast accu¬ 
mulation of Colonial produce, with which 
our docks and our warehouses were almost 
entirely filled. A market was no doubt 
found for our cottons, our coffees, and our 
sugars. This had the effect of raising 
the price of these articles about 25 per 
cent. But then it obliged the man of* 
limited income to deny his family many of 
the comforts to which they were accustom¬ 
ed, in order lo enable him to mtet the ex- 
WWm VOmaS*. VYJW'IV 
I articles which habit had loug rendered tie- 
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cessaries of life. Had a suitable return 
been made for this; had the numerous 
vessels which have arrived from the ports 
of Holland, poured into this country a por¬ 
tion of the'products of the Continent, * 
fair price, in return for the extensive ex¬ 
ports of sugar, of coffee and of cotton, w nc 
we have made, no one, I believe, wou 
have kit disappointed ; no one, I am per¬ 
suaded, would have cofcplained of a change 
of circumstances, so well calculated, in one 
view, to promote the general interest. 
But instead of the expected advantages 
proving reciprocal; instead of the high 
price of sugar, coffee, and cotton, pro¬ 
curing us cheap butter, cheap. cheese, 
cheap candles, cheap soap, cheap iron, 


Tower guns, should have produced the 
wished for effect j and, however improbable 
the event, that it should be received with 
the most unbounded rapture. If the public 
were displeased before; if they then felt 
chagrin, disgust, and disappointment, they 
have now reached the other extreme, and 
seem as happy at the “ glorious news," as 
if sugar, coffee, and cottons had never 
risen; as if the opening of the ports of Hol¬ 
land had not inhanced the price of butter, 
cheese, and tallow; aud as if Paris was 
actually in flames, Bonaparte on a gibbet, 
and the dear, the loving Cossacks revelling, 
in all the gaiety of their hearts, upon the 
rich viands which were formerly in use to 
regale the Parisians. But leaving these 
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and die Baltic. The effect produced on the 
public mind by this unlooked for change, was 
to create chagrin and disappointment among 
all classes, particularly among the middle 
ranks, with whom there is a greater de- 
maud for the above articles than any other 
class; and the late disasters in Holland, 


operations of Napoleon. In these we are 
sure to find something more substantial 
than the ephemeral successes of his oppo¬ 
nents : it is to the warlike exploits alone of 
this extraordinary character that we ought 
to look, at this critical moment, lor a solu¬ 
tion of the many importaut questions which 


class; and the late dRasters m HoUanct,' £ Z 3c S to a greater degree 

combined with the other unfavourable cir- ; * 9 „-ricd 8 In the last 


cumstances which have transpire'! respect¬ 
ing that country, no way tended to remove 
the general dissatisfaction. Perhaps, too, 
the prolongation of the inarch to Paris, and 
the delightful conflagrations! that city by 
the “ uniinitaied and inimitable Cossacks, 
who, according to the '1 imes aud the Cou¬ 
lter, were prepared to “ destroy tliis den 
of the Coisicaii,” had a share in exciting 
the disgust and chagrin which so mucli^ 
prevailed on account of the overthrow ol 

‘ ... n . l.. .u:__ 


than at any former period. Iu the last 
Register, 1 left Bonaparte on his way tront 
Troyes, to attack Marshal Blucher, who 
had penetrated to within 25 mites of Paris. 
Since then official accounts have been re¬ 
ceived from France, which bring Bona- 
! parte’s operations down to the 9th instant, 

! and by which it appears that Blucher, on 
! hearing of the approach of Napoleon, aban¬ 
doned his advanced position, and retreated 
to the neighbourhood of Laon, a distance 
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may, John Bull was not altogether himself 
of late, It was found necessary therefore 
to soothe him ; to pal him on the head; to 
amuse him with some splendid, some glo¬ 
rious victory, that he might not, by bvood- 
ing too much over his misfortunes, be led 
to make his guides repent the many scurvy 
tricks they have served him. Accordingly, 
it was thought advisable, in pursuance of 
this plan, to announce to the good people 
of Loudon, another total defeat of Bona¬ 
parte and another approach of the grand 
Allied army to Paris. Knowing the cha¬ 
racteristic credulity of Englishmen; recol¬ 
lecting the observation, with which I set 
out, that they are more depressed under 
affliction, and more elevated under pros¬ 
perity, than any other nation; it will not 
appear surprising if this intelligence, ap 
^•parently authenticated - by an official bul 
letin and by the firing of the Park and 
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small village called Craone, he was at¬ 
tacked by Bonaparte, and, after sustaining 
a signal defeat, lie again retreated, ano 
i* was pursued four leagues. On the 
next day, the 8th, (says the bulletin) we 
pursued the enemy to the defile of Urcel. 
The result of these operations is a loss to 
the enemy of from 10 to 12,000 men, and 
30 pieces of cannon." But these accounts 
do not rest entirely upon the credit due to 
the Monileur. They have, in substance, 
been confirmed by , our own bulletins, in- 
which it is stated “ that Blucher had re¬ 
tired ou Laon; had been pursued with great 
activity by the French army commanded by 
Bonaparte in person, and had an affair of 
imparlance with him ontbe7th.”———If*® 
80 miles we add four leagues, the distance - 
which Blucher was pursued after the battle, 
we shall find that he was compelled to re¬ 
tire at least 08 miles from Parts on the 
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.evening of the 8th instant. But I shall be 
told, and our Extraordinary Gazette will 
be referred io as proof of the fact, that even 
admitting all the previous advantages of 
Bonaparte to he true, they are now of no 
consequence, because lie was totallv rout- 
id on the day following by Blucher, and 
compelled to flv with only l A,000 troops. I 
do not mean to say that this is an impossible 
occurrence. I aiu not so stupid as to pre¬ 
tend that Napoleon is invincible. But I do 
not think in the present case, that there is 
sufficient grounds for believing that theFrench 
Emperor has been totally defeated. I have 
even my doubts as to the correctness of the 
information which has reached this country 
as to any engagement having been fought 
on the ilth. With regard to Bonaparte 
himself being in the supposed action, it is 
said in a postscript to the dispatch that “ it 
is not known positively if Napoleon com¬ 
manded in person. Most of the prisoners 
assert they saw him ; but destriters say that 
he set off on the night of the 8th, with 
15,000 men in the direction of Paris, the 
grand Allied army under the orders of 
Prince Scliwartsenburg having taken Fon- 
tainbleau.” If a battle had been fought on 
the 9th, in which Bonaparte commanded 
in person, it is very clear the fact might 
have been easily ascertained by Blucher, 
who would have announced it in positive 
language, instead of leaving us to guess 
at the truth between the opposite state¬ 
ments of the prisoners said to be taken, 
and the deserters. —-As to the accu¬ 
racy of the intelligence, it comes through 
so indirect a course, that I find inyselfcom- 
pelled to suspend giving my unqualified 
assent to it, till further accounts are re¬ 
ceived. The communication to Govern¬ 
ment, it will be observed, has not been 
made by Colonel Lowe, our accredited 
agent with Marshal Blucher, and from 
whom only we have been in use to receive 
intelligence of the operations o/ the Sile¬ 
sian ai my; but from a Captain Hamilton 
Smith, residing at Brussels, who saw no¬ 
thing of the affair, and who merely trans¬ 
mits 11 an extract of a letter,” to a Count 
Lottum, from the Duke of Saxe Wei¬ 
mar, containing another “ extract of a 
letter,” without a date , from Marshal Blu¬ 
cher ; the whole having been forwarded to 
the War-Office by Admiral Young. The 
number of persons through whose hands 
the accounts are said to have, come, will 
naturally bring to the reader’s recollec¬ 
tion the pleasant little story he has often 
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read at school, which begins with “ This 
is the house that Jack built.” We 
know that the surrender of Dresdeu was, a 
few months ago, announced in our Gazette, 
and the Park and Tower guns fired to cele¬ 
brate the event; yet this afterwards turned 
out a false report. I do not, however, say, ’ 
that Captain Smith’s letter contains a false 
statement; nor do I say that the defeat of 
Bonaparte is impossible. But, taking the 
above circumstances into view, and con¬ 
necting these with the tact, that Blucher 
was actually defeated on the 7th, at or near 
Laon, and was in full retreat on the even¬ 
ing of the 8th: it does appear to me rather 
improbable, that he should have returned 
on the same day fas Captain Smith has it) 
to his former position , concentrate his 
forces,' and be able not only to defend 
himself, but to obtain a splendid and deci¬ 
sive victory over the French. Supposing, 
however, he did return, and supposing a 
battle was fought, it is evident this must 
have been of a partial nature only.——— 
Whether, therefore, Blucher engaged the 
French on the 9th or not, 1 have no hesita¬ 
tion in saying, that the result of this battle, 
even admitting the loss to be as great as 
stated, will, in my opinion, have little or no 
effect on the grand scale of operations upon 
which Napoleon now appears to be acting. 

Occult it ewe bs of tub Wah. -An attack 

was made on the 0:h instant, by a division of the 
British army in Holland, consisting of about 
3,SOU men, upon the almost impregnable fortress 
of Bergcn-op-Zoom, which our troops, after 
scaling the walls and entering the town, were 
compelled to relinquish, with the loss of 300 
killed, and i,8t)0 wounded or prisoners. Amorfg 
the officers killed were General Gore who com¬ 
manded the division, 2 Lieutenant-Colonels, and 
8 others of inferior rank. Seventy-three officers 
were wounded, and 10 missing. 

The main army of the Allies reoccupied Troyes 
on the 3d, the enemy having previously evacu¬ 
ated the place in terms of a convention. It is 
not pretended, that the French threatened to set 
fire to Troyes if they were not allowed to escape. 
It is said, in a minor French paper, that Marshal 
Augcreau had obtained possession of Geneva, 
and was advancing, at the head of a numerous 
army, in the rear of Prince Schwartieabefg. 

By dispatches received from Lord Wellington 
of the Sdtli nit. it appears that spme dispositions 
had been made with the view of crossing the 
Adour, in consequence of the French havingbeen 
driven from several of their positions. “ The 
enemy (says his Lordship) retired in the night 
across the Gave d’Oleron, and took up a strong 
position in the neighbourhood of Sanveterre, in 
which they were joined by other troops.” 

•** Capt. Campbell will, m the next Register, 
just beg the attention of tire public to a few 
words, in answer to one part of Mr. MantVlast 
publication. 


Brydges-Street, Co vent-Garden. 
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THE CASE 

Or Lord Cochrane, Mr. CochraneJohn- 

STONE, AND Mr. BUTT, RELATING TO THE 

late Hoax on the Stock Exchange. 

The answer to all those, who, in this 
country, at any time, complain of public 
grievances, of abuses in the government, of 
the want of a reform, of the number and 
weight of the taxes, or of any other politi* 
cal evil; the standing answer is, “ what 
“ you say may be true; but, where will 
“ you find justice so impartially adminis- 
** tered as it is in England ?” This is our 
great national boast; this is held out as a 
compensation for all sorts of political evils; 
that every man’s property and character are 
under the safe-guard of the law, and, that 
it is the habitual, and almost instinctive, 
bent of an Englishman’s mind, to abhor 
whatever is unjust or unfair. 

Yet, I will venture to say, that, under no 
wild democracy, under no military despot¬ 
ism, under no hypocritical and cunning 
oligarchy, under no hellish tyranny upheld 
by superstition, was tbeie ever committed 
an act more unjust and more foul, than 
what has, within these three weeks, been 
committed, in the city of London, through 
the means of the press, against the three 
Gentlemen, whose names stand at the head 
pf this paper. The death of C it alas ; the 
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cruel torture, the judicial murder, of this 
innocent and most virtuous father of a fa¬ 
mily, upon the ground of his having been 
the assassin of his own son; this abomi¬ 
nable act, committed to appease the infiiri- 
ated rabble of Toulouse, urged on by a 
horde of sanguinary priests; this act was, 
indeed, much more horrid, but it was not, 
in the smallest degree, more unjust, nor 
did the perpetrators proceed upon grounds 
less probable and more absurd, nor was 
their conduct in that proceeding more par¬ 
tial, more malevolent, or more contrary to 
the settled rules of morality or of law. 

In this case every artifice, which cun¬ 
ning, sharpened by malice, could devise, 
appears to have been brought into play, in 
order to excite in the pub lie. mind a preju¬ 
dice too strong to be removed by any thing 
which the accused might produce in their 
defence; in order to dam up the entrance to 
reason and truth; in order so to commit the 
whole mass of the public themselves, that 
it should become with each individual a 
point of consistency to persevere in the er¬ 
rors adopted; and thus, with an act of 
atrocious injustice, to associate the means 
of effectually preventing the injured parties 
from ever obtaining a chance of redress. 
The motives to an act like this are but too 
clearly pointed out by every man’s experi¬ 
ence in the world. The rage, the envy ^ 
the thirst for revenge, which always, in a 
N 
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degre* proportioned to his loss, fill the 
breast of the losing gamester, were quite 
sufficient to urge the seeking of a victim of 
some sort or other; and this anxious de¬ 
sire to accuse being met by an equal desire 
in the public to see those who had duped 
them detected, the work of exciting a wide- 
spreading prejudice required very little in¬ 
genuity or time. And, we shall, I think, 
in the course of this statement, see instances 
of credulity (on the part of those who have 
believed in the accusation), to which no 
parallel has ever been witnessed, even with¬ 
in the walls of the Mad-house or the Meet¬ 
ing-house. 

Notwithstanding, however, that this pre¬ 
judice has spread so widely, and has taken, 
apparently, so fast a hold upon the public 
snind, I have that opinion of what is fairly 
considered as the public in England, which 
induces me to believe, that, when they are 
clearly shown, that those premises are Jalse , 
upon which they have been led to build 
their injurious conclusions, they will be 
ready, not only to confess their error, but 
to resent the conduct of those, by whom 
they have been misled into a participation 
in an act of flagrant injustice. And, not¬ 
withstanding the difficulty which must al¬ 
ways attend the proving of a negative; 
notwithstanding the well-known maxim, 
that every man is to be presumed to be in¬ 
nocent, till he be proved to be guilty; not¬ 
withstanding that every man is to be re¬ 
garded as a mere Calumniator, who makes a 
charge, or insinuation, against another, 
which be does not or cannot prove to be 
true; notwithstanding that to rest a defence 
upon the proof of the negative of the mere 
assertions of an accuser, is to forego the use 
of the best arms, with which the rules of 
law have furnished calumniated innocence 
for its defence, even this 1 ant ready to do, 
on the part of the accused upon this occa¬ 
sion; and, if I fail in producing proof of 
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I the falsehood, I mean the absolute false¬ 
hood, of every material assertion which has 
been made in support of the charge against 
them, I will be ready to acknowledge, that 
the accusation was just. 

Before, however, before I state, as I sh all by 
and by, in distinct propositions, the several 
grounds upon which the charge in question 
has been made, it will be necessary to re¬ 
vert* to the transactions, which were the 
cause of the charge, and to trace the several 
heads of accusation to their source. What 
has beeti inserted in a former Register, 
may, possibly, never meet the eye of some 
of the readers of the present. Therefore, 
in order that this statement may be as com¬ 
plete as my time and room will allow me to 
make it, I shall preface the refutation of the 
charge with a short narrative, or history, of 
the case. 

The subject of complaint is a thing call¬ 
ed, in the slang of the day, a HOAX, mean¬ 
ing a deception; and this hoax, which 
took place on the 81st day of last month, 
and which consisted of an account of the 
destruction of Napoleon and the entrance of 
the Allies into Paris, appears to have been 
intended to have , and certainly had, the 
effect of raising the price of the several sorts 
and descriptions of Slock in the public 
funds, whereby those, who were privy to 
the hoax, and who dealt, or gambled, in 
the funds, were enabled to gain, without 
any risk of loss, sums of money proportion¬ 
ed to the extent of their dealings. The 
hoax was practised by a person, who came 
from Dover, very early in the morning of 
the 31st Feb. pretending to have come over 
in a boat from the coast of France. He 
hastened, after dropping his news at Do¬ 
ver, on to London in a postchaisc and four, 
tire last chaise being taken at Dartford. 
He personated, in point of dress, an officer, 
in the army, said he was the aid-du-camp 
of Lord Catheact, and called -himself Go- 
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lonti St* Bourgh ; and, having got out of 
the post-chaise at the Marsh-gate, took a 
hackney-coach, and went off. Concurrent 
with this part of the hoax another was go¬ 
ing on from Nortlifleet, whence came two 
gentlemen, accompanied with a person, 
named Sandotn, who is stated to have ab¬ 
sented himself from the rules of the King's 
Bench. These persons, when they arrived 
at Hartford, took a post-chaise and four, 
dressed the horses in laurel, sprejd the 
same news that the pretended Du Bourgh 
had spread, drove over London Bridge, I 
through the City, over Blackfi iars’ Bridge, 
and having alighted near the turnpike, call- 1 
ed the Marsh-gate, at Lambeth, they went 
to the bank of the Thames, took a boat to 
go to Whitehall, and thus disappeared. 
This branch of the hoax made a great stir 
in the City, especially among those who 
were interested in the price of stock. In 
the meanwhile, as has been stated in the 
public prints, expresses, amounting in 
number to ten or a dozen in all, conveyed in 
post-chaises and four, were pouring in from 
Dover and Northileet with the intelligence 
to particular persons; a fact both curious 
and important, because it shows, that the 
fund-dealing transactions include a regularly 
established system for the obtaining of early 
intelligence from the coast, which, of it¬ 
self, appears to be little short of the act 
alleged against the pretended Du Bourgh. 
These expresses appear to have confirmed 
the success of the delusion. Some of the 
wary birds were shy, at first; but, as in 
the case of the bird-catching a la Pi pee, 
practised in France, when the pies, the 
jays, the crows, and jackdaws began to 
flock in, the noise and confusion were such 
as to be sufficient to terrify even the bird- 
catcher himself. To this scene, which 
those who witnessed It appear to be utterly 
. unable to describe ; to this scene of joy and 
and of greedy expectation of gain, suc¬ 
ceeded in a few bour«| that of disappoint¬ 


ment, shame at having been gulled, the 
clenching of fists, the grinding of teeth, 
the tearing of hair, ail the outward and 
visible signs of those inward commotions of 
disappointed avarice in some, conscious¬ 
ness of ruin in others, and in all boiling re¬ 
venge, so strongly and so beautifully, or, 
rather, so horribly, depicted by the matchr 
less pencil of Hogarth. 

Unless we take into consideration, that 
it was under the influence of feelings like 
these, so naturally opposing obstructions 
to the operation of reason and common 
sense, and so necessarily hostile to the as¬ 
certaining of truth and the doing of justice; 
unless we take this into our consideration; 
unless we consider, that it was under this 
senseless, this mad, this almost infuriated 
influence, that the pursuit after the authors 
of the Hoax was commenced and continued, 
we shall in vain seek for a cause sufficiently 
powerful to have produced those assertions, 
so flagrantly inconsistent in themselves in 
some cases, and so audaciously false in others, 
on which the charge against my Lord 
Cochrane, his Uncle, and Mr. Butt, has 
been founded, and which assertions, after 
a few'more words in the way of narrative, 
it shall be my business to refute and expose. 

A Committee of what is called the Slocl- 
Exchange, and the true description ok 
which body I may hereafter have to give, 
was formed ; and, fur the sake of greater 
dispatch of business, I suppose, they ap¬ 
pointed what they called a Sub-Commit¬ 
tee, consisting of ten persons, whose 
names were as follows: Charles Law¬ 
rence, Charles Nairne, Benjamin 
Oakley, L. A De la Chaumett, Chris¬ 
topher Terry, Francis Wakefield, 
Francis Bailey, John Lewis, John 
Capkl, William Hammond. These 
gentlemen, on the 7th instant, made und 
published a Report , and add*d to it what 
they called “ Minutes of Evidnce," which 
N 2 
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tninmes, as far as they at all relate to the 
question before us, that is to say, to the 
charge against Lord Cochrane, Mr. Coch¬ 
rane Johnstone, and Mr. Butt, I shall here 
insert, word for word. To these minutes the 
reader must pay great attention, because they 
contain the greatest part of the assertions, 
upon which the charge has been founded. 

Minutes or Evidence. 

* Thomas Shilling stated, that he is a 
1 post-boy at the Marquis of Granby Inn, 

* at Dartford—that he took up a person 
1 about half past seven O'clock on Monday 

* morning, February the 21st; that he 
1 drove the wheel horses; that when the 
4 gentleman got into the chaise, the waiter 
( asked him if he knew of any news, to 
‘ which he replied that * it was all over ;* 

‘ that when the waiter asked him what he 
‘ meant by its being all over, he said that 
( Bonaparte was torn in a thousand pieces, 

* and that the Cossacks fought for a share 
4 of him that, at the same time he said 
‘ tins, he was in the chaise; that he or- 
4 dered the post-boys to drive fast, and 
‘ that they accordingly did drive very fast 

* for the first three miles; but when they 

* came to Bexley-heath, he told them they 
4 need not drive so fast; that he said his bu- 
‘ siness Was not so particular now, since he 
4 thought the telegraphs could work. Shil- 
4 ling replied, that he was sure they could 
1 not, as he knew all the telegraphs; that 
4 the gentleman then looked out of the 
4 Chaise-window and said, 4 Post-boy! 

4 you need not mention the news as you go 
‘along;’ to which Shilling replied, ‘I 
4 shall not, Sir, unless you desiie itand 
4 at the same time asked him what the news 
4 was. The gentleman then told him ex- 
4 actly \Vhat he had stated to the waiter, 

4 with these additional circumstances, (hat 
4 he came ashore within two miles of Dover, 

4 the Frenchmen beiug afraid to come 
4 nearer; that he came from the place 
1 where he landed to the Ship Jnn at Do- 
4 ver, and left it at two o’clock in the 
‘morning; that he had sent the iutclli- 
4 gence to the Port-Admiral at Deal, in 
4 order that the telegraph might be worked, 

* and that he was obliged to do so. The 
4 gentleman then said no more to the posl- 
4 boys till they got to Shooter’s-Hill, when 
4 chey dismounted and Walked by the side 
4 of the horses. He gave them out of the 
4 chaise part of a bottle of wine and some bis- 
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4 cuit, and said to Shilling, 4 Post-boy! 
4 I think I shall take a hackney-coach.’ 
4 Shilling told him the first hackney-coach 
4 stand was at the Bricklayer’s-Arms. He 

* replied, 4 I shall not get out there; that 
4 won’t doand asked if there was not a 
4 coach-stand in Lamheth-road, and de- 
4 sired him to drive on to that place, as the 
4 chaise would go faster than a coach. At 
4 the same time the Gentleman told Shil- 
4 ling, that he need not mention any thing 
4 as he went on, but that on returning he 

* might mention it to whom he pleased. 

* When they came to the Stags at Lambeth, 
4 there was no coach there. The Gentle- 
4 man then drew up the side-blind of the 
4 chaise (at the comer where he sat), as 
4 if to hide himself, and the post-boys drove 
4 on to Marsh-gate. They stopped at the 
4 side of a hackney-coach standing there, 
4 and on the chaise-door and coach-door 
4 being opened, the Gentleman got into the 
4 coach arid drove off, after having given a 
‘gold Napoleon to each of the drivers. 
4 Shilling asked the waterman where the 
4 Gentleman ordered the coachman to drive, 
4 and he replied 4 to Grosvenor-square.’ 
4 Shilling described the Gentleman as hav- 
4 ing a large red nose, large whiskers, face 
4 rather blotched, and that when he spoke 
4 his eyes seemed to catch; he thinks him 
4 about the height of Sayer, the Police-offi- 
4 cer, but not quite so tall or so lusty; he 
4 had a brown surtout, and a red coat 
4 under it; a brown fur-cap, with some- 
4 thing like silver lace on it. He had also 
4 a sword and a small portmanteau, which 
‘ were laid on the seat of the chaise. He 
4 paid for the chaise at Dartford, and or- 
4 dered it to drive to Downing-street. 

4 Shilling says be has no doubt but that he 
4 should know him again. 

4 William Crane stated, that he is the 
4 driver of the hackney-coach, No. 890 ; 
4 that lie took up on Monday, February 
4 21, at about forty minutes past ught 
4 o'clock in the morning, at the Marsh-pte, 

4 a Gentleman who had just alighted from a 
4 Dartford chaise and four; that he was 
4 directed to drive to No. 13, Green-street, 

4 Grosvenor-square, where the Gentleman 
4 alighted, and knocking at the door, in- 

4 quired for Colonel or Captain-[the 

4 coachman did not hear the name], and 
4 was told by the servant that he was gone 
4 to breakfast in Cumberland street: that 
4 on receiving this reply, the Gentleman 
4 asked if he could write a note to him, and 
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< on being answered in the affirmative, he 

* went into the parlour apparently for that 

* purpose ; that he took his portmanteau 

* and sword in his hand, ana laid them 
‘ down, as if familiar with the house: that 

* on Crane’s asking for more money, he 

* came to the parlour door and gave him 

* another shilling; that Crane then left 
4 him in the house, and the door being 
4 shut, he drove away; that he should know 
4 the house again to which he drove, and 
( also that he should know the Gentleman 
( again by his speech; that he looked like a 
‘ foreigner, had a cough, and was a red- 
‘ faced man, about the middle size; that 

* he had on a brown great-coat, with a 

* red-coat under it, and a fur-cap with 
( gold lace; that the servant who opened 
1 the door was a short man, rather elderly, 

1 and dressed in black clothes. 

‘ Saver, the Police-officer , stated, that 
4 on Saturday, February the 26 th, he went 
‘ with William Crane, the hackney-coach- 
1 man, to Green-street, in order to identify 
‘ the house. When they arrived there, he 

* desired the coachman to knock at the door, 

* and [under some pretence) inquire for the 
4 Gentleman whom he had set down there 
' on Monday. He did so, but was an- 
4 swered from thc'area, that the Gentleman 
4 did not live there; that Mr. Durand did 
4 live there, hut that he had just left it;— 
4 that the family now residing there was 
4 Lord Cochrane’s, and that they came in 
( only on Friday last. Sayer asked the 
4 coachman if he had any recollection of the 
4 servant, he replied, that it was not the 
4 same footman who opened the door on 
4 Monday when the Gentleman alighted. 

4 -At a subsequent examination, Sayer 

‘ stated, that he had obtained information 
4 in the neighbourhood, that Mr. Durand 
4 left No. 13, Green-street, on VVednes- 
4 day, February the 16th, and that Lord 
4 Cochrane came in a day or two aTter- 

4 wards.-Sayer being instructed to ob- 

4 tain the most correct information upon this 
4 subject, stated, at another examination, 
4 that he had ascertained that Lord Coch- 
4 rane came into the house, No. 13, Green- 
4 street, on Thursday, Feb. 17, but that 
4 it is uncertain whether Mr. Durand slept 
4 there that night or not; he likewise stated, 
4 that be had ascertained that Lord Coch- 

* rane, his brother, and three or four more 
4 men, live in the house; that the man- 
4 servant had been turned off, and another 
'hired; that the servant who let in the 


pretended Du Bourgh is sent into the 
country; that the maid-servant is not 
allowed to be seen or spoken to; that 
4 the house is Mr. Durand’s, who has let 
4 it (furnished) to Lord Cochrane; that 
4 Mrs. Durand has been seen to wear such 
4 a cap as the one which the pretended Du 
4 Bourgh is said to have worn. 

4 Ma. Laurence (chairman of the com- 
4 mittee) stated, that he had been to 
4 Messrs. Bond and Co. bankers, and had 
4 ascertained that the four 1/. Bank-notes 
4 which the pretended Du Bourgh is said 
4 to have paid away to the landlord of the 
4 Ship Inn, Dover, together with another 
4 1/. npte which he haa paid away on the 
4 road, were in their hands between the 
4 hours of one and two o’clock on Satur¬ 
day, the 19th of February; on being 
4 asked whether they could tell to whom 
4 they had paid away any quantity of 1/. 

4 notes after thattime on Saturday, they said 
4 they could not without a great deal of 
4 trouble, but that ir Mr. Laurence would 
4 mention the name of any person, they 
4 would turn to their account, and endea- 
4 vour to ascertain the fact: he requested 
4 them to see if any cheque of Mr. Fearn’s 
4 was paid on that day, wholly or in part, in 
4 1/. notes ; but it did not appear that any 
4 of his cheques were paid in that way. One 
4 of his clerks, however, stated, that about 
4 three or four o’clock on that day, Mr.Tho- 
4 mas Christmas, a clerk to Mr. Fearn, re- 
4 quested to have fifty if. notes in exchange 
4 for four 10/. notes and two 5/. notes, 
4 which were accordingly given to him. 

4 Mm. Thomas Christmas stated, that 
4 he was a clerk to Mr. Fearn, but could 
4 not recollect having exchanged the notes 
4 in question; he, however, said, that he 
4 would not take his oath he did not. After 
4 much hesitation and apparent unwilling- 
4 ness, he at length acknowledged that he 
4 had exchanged the four ten-pound and 
4 two five-pound notes for Mr. Butt, to 
* whom he delivered the fifty one-pound 
4 notes. 

4 Mr. Gloves, from the Bank of Eng- 
4 land, iuvestigator of Bank-notes, stated, 
4 that the four ten-pound bank-notes which 
4 had been delivered by Mr. Butt to Thu- 
4 mas Christmas, in order to get exchanged, 
4 were paid on February 16, by Messrs. 
4 Bond and Co. in part of the value of a 
4 draft for 751. drawn by Mr. Fearn, and 
‘ payable to Mr. Butt. 
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* Mk. Joseph Fears, a Stock-broker, 

* stated, that he knew Lord Cochrane, the 
‘ Honourable A. Cochrane Johnstone, and 
4 Mr. R. G. Butt; that he had been in the 

* habit of transacting business for each of 
4 them iu the public funds; that on the 
‘ morning of the 21st of February, he sold 
4 for various persons Consols and Omnium 
4 to a very large amount, in the whole 

* about 928,000/. Of this sum there were 

4 sold for Omnium. Consols. 

* Lord Cochrane - 139,0001. None. 

Hou. A.C .Johnstone 120,000/. 100,000/. 

* Mr. Butt - - 154,000/. 168,000/. 

4 most of which had been purchased in the 
4 course of the week preceding; that Mr. 
4 Butt often acts for Lord Cochrane, in his 

* instructions to buy and sell stock, and 

* that such bargains are always act now* 

* ledged as correct by Lord Cochrane; that 
‘Lord Cochrane, Mr. C. Johnstone, and 

* Mr. Butt, were with him by ten o’clock 
‘ on the morning of the 21 st of February; 

* that Mr. Cochrane Johnstone took an of* 
‘ fice for him in Shorter’s-court, (next 

* door to the Stock-Exchange) without his 

* knowledge, and that he entered it on the 
4 morning of the 21st of February; that 

* although he sold a great deal of stock on 
‘that day, yet (with the exception of the 
4 three names above mentioned) he did not 
4 sell for any one person above 55,000/.; 
4 that Lord Cochrane bought 20,000/. of 
4 the omnium above mentioned, on Satur- 
4 day, Feb. 19, and Mr. Cochrane John-; 
4 stone bought 60,000/. of it on Friday, 
4 Feb. 18; that he thinks Mr. Cochrane 
4 Johnstone and Mr. Butt acted in concert 
‘on Monday, Feb. 21, although at other 

* times they have occasionally acted differ- 
‘ ent ways in the purchase and sale of 
4 stock ; that the whole of the above busi- 
4 ness was done for the next sealing days, 
4 and not for money. 

Mr. Ill, chens, a stock-broker, was sent 
4 lor, but it being understood that he was 
‘ confined to lii> bed with a severe fit of 
' illness, Mr. Wakefield, (one of the Spb- 
‘ committee) waited upon him, and leam- 
4 ed from him, that although he had 

* known Mr. Cochrane Johnstone For some 
‘ years, yet he had not done any business 
4 for him in the Public Funds before th? 
4 present ydai,—that about the 8th of 
4 February be began to make some pur. 

* chases in Omnitlni, which had increas- 
4 ed to such an extent, that on the 14th 


* of February it amounted to 505,0001. 
4 -—that of thissum 200,000/. was sold on 
4 February the Ifith, and 115,000/. on Fe- 
4 bruary the 17th,—that the remaining 
4 sum of 250,000/. was sold on the morn- 
4 iiig of Feb. the 21st;—that out of this 
4 sum of 250,000/. it was stated by Mr. 
4 Cochrane Johnstone, that 50,000/. was 
4 for a friend of his, and he consented to be 
4 a guarantee Tor any loss which might ac- 
4 crue;—that he does not know Lord Gocli- 
4 rane or Mr. Butt. 

4 Me. Smallbone, a stock-broker, stated 
4 that he had bought (a few days prior to 
1 February the 21st) 40,000/. omnium for 
4 Mr. Cochrane Johnstone and 40,000/. om- 
4 nium for Mr. Butt; that both these were 
4 sold in the morning of Feb. the 21st; that 
4 the bargains were made for the next set- 
4 tling day, aud not for money. 

4 Mr. J. M. Richardson, (a bookseller, 
4 but occasionally acting as a stock-broker), 
4 stated, that on the afternoon of .Saturday, 
4 Feb. the 19th, Mr. Butt applied to him 
4 to buy 150,000/. omnium for the next 
4 settling day; that he had once purchased 
4 20,000/. omnium for him, and gained 
4 |ths per cent, on the transaction; but 
4 that he declined entering on so large a 
4 speculation as the one now proposed; 
4 that, however, he did purchase 30,000/. 
4 omnium for him as he requested; aud that 
4 he sold it on the morning of February the 
4 21st. 

4 [From these statements it appears, that 
4 on the afternoon of Saturday , Feb. 19, the 
4 three parlies above mentioned may be con - 
4 sideted as having purchased for the next 
4 settling days the following sums, viz.— 
Omnium. Consols. 

4 Lord Cochrane - 139,000/. None. 

4 Hon. A.C .Johnstone410,000/. 100,000/. 
4 Mr. Butt - - - - 224,000/. 168,000/. 


‘Total - 773,00u/. 268,000/. 


4 The whole of which was sold on the 
4 morning of Monday , Feb, 21.]’ 

Previous to the promulgation of these 
Minutes of Evidence , as they were impu¬ 
dently called, and which were sent forthwith 
all the pomposity and authoritative air of a 
public board, it being, indeed, expressly 
Stated in the Retort, as, it, was called, that 
“ His Majesty's Government" had been 
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aiding am) assisting the Sub-Committee 
with all the means in its power? previous 
to the promulgation of these Minutes, ail 
sorts of means had been taken to prepossess 
the public mind against the three gentle¬ 
men in question. A placard, containing 
their names, was stuck up at the Stock-Ex¬ 
change, clearly signifying that they had 
been the authors of the hoax. This pla¬ 
card immediately found its way into the 
news-papers, and that pack of curs opened, 
full-cry, upon all the three parties, but 
especially upon Lord Cochrane and his 
Uncle, who were, by these impudent and 
unprincipled men, destined to be expelled 
Jrom Parliament and to be put in the pit- 
lory. It would be endless to give an ac¬ 
count of all the abominable paragraphs 
which were published before this Report 
and these Minutes of the Sub-Committee 
appeared; but, the appearance of these was 
the signal for such a general, such an out¬ 
rageous assault upon the character of these 
gentlemen as the oldest man living has not 
witnessed; and, the wonder really is, that 
their houses were not demolished by the 
populace and themselves tom to pieces. It 
was spoken of as a matter quite settled, that 
my Lord Cochrane was to be turned out of 
the naval service, and that both he and his 
Uncle were to be expelled from the House 
of Commons. 

Irt this state of things, Lord Cochrane 
made and published the affidavit, which 
was inserted in the last Number of the Re¬ 
gister, and which certainly gave a turn, or, 
at least, a check, to this tide of public opi¬ 
nion. But, the accusers, though time had, 
in some degree, cooled their rage, appeared 
to be unwilling to let go their prey. My 
Lord Cochrane has made another publica¬ 
tion since, which seems to have produced 
a proper effect. I have, therefore, now 
much less to do than 1 at first expected ; 
nevertheless, it will be necessary to go into 
every point of charge, and to show, that 
every thing , on which these infamous ca¬ 
lumnies have been founded, is false. As I 
proposed, therefore, I shall state the asser¬ 
tions, on which the charge has been built, 
- in distinct propositions; and then examine 
those propositions, under their separate 
heads, applying, or referring to, my autho¬ 
rity or evidence, as 1 proceed. 

1. That the Hoaxer Went directly froth 
the Dartford post-chaise to Lora Coch¬ 
rane’S bouse, No. 13, Green-street, 
Crosvewr-iquare. 


2. That Lord Cochrane went home to 
him immediately, from the city, upon 
receiving a note from him. 

3. That Lord Cochrane was at Mr. 
Fearn’s, the Broker’s, office, in the 
city, at ten o’clock., on the morning of 
the HoatT, along with the other two 
gentlemen. 

4. That, immediately after this, one of 
Lord Cochrane’s servants was turned 
away, and another sent :o the country. 

5. That the gold Napoleons, expended 

by the Hoaxer, on the road, were 
purchased by Lord Cochrane, at 
Binns and Co. by the means of ftsttjt 
on his banker. 0^* 

IS. That the Bank Notes, expended^ 
the Hoaxer on the road, were obtain¬ 
ed by Mr. Butt, at a Banker’s, in the 
City, on Saturday, the 19th of Fe¬ 
bruary. 

7. That the office, used by Mr. Fearn, 
the Broker, had been taken for him, 
without his knowledge, by Lord 
Cochrane and Mr. Cochrane John¬ 
stone. 

8. That, on the afternoon, Saturday, 
the nineteenth of February, the three 
accused gentlemen, purchased above 
a million of slock , which Was all sold 
for them on the morning of the Hoax, 
that is to say, on the very next Mon¬ 
day the twenty-first of February. 

Now, when the reader has gone through 
these propositions; these assertions, so 
boldly, so unqualifiedly made, he will not 
be surprised, that the public should have 
believed in the charge; for, though some 
of them are of a nature not to he believed; 
though it is to set reason and nature at de¬ 
fiance to believe them to be true; yet, 
taking them all together, they form a chain 
of circumstances so complete, that convic¬ 
tion becomes inevitable, especially as the 
greater part of them come forth under the 
name of 11 evidence," the public not ad¬ 
verting to the important circumstances of 
this “ evidence” not having been given 
upon oath. I have, if I can find time and 
room, much more to say, and I will say it 
now or hereafter, of the conduct of this 
Sub-Committee of the Stock-Exchange; 
but, at present, I shall go on with my in¬ 
quiry into the assertions, above stated, in 
their regular order. 

I. fhat the Hoaxer vtnl directly from 
(he Dor {ford post-chaise to Lord Cochrane’s 
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house, jVo. 13, Green-street, Grotvenor- 
sauaKe.— —My Lord Cochrane has sworn, 
that he was sent for home to Captain Be- 
retiger, who was dressed in a grey great¬ 
coat and a green under coat. His three late 
and present servants swear to the same 
dress, as Tar, at least, as relates to the 

collar of the under, or uniform coat.- 

It is stated, in the Sub-Committee's evi¬ 
dence (which was not taken upon oath) 
that the officer, who was taken to Lord 
Cochrane’s hearse by Crane the hackney- 
coachman, was dressed in a brown great¬ 
coat and a red under coat. This is stated 
lu^Cine: and Shilling, the Dartford post- 
gives the same description of the dress 
W the officer whom lie put into the hack¬ 
ney-coach.-In opposition to this, here 

are the affidavits (not the bare words) of 
‘Thomas Dewman, Isaac Davis, and Mary 
Turpin, (Nos. I. II. and III.) late and 
present servants of Lord Cochrane, who 
swear, that Captain Berenger, or the per¬ 
son who cauie to the house on the day al¬ 
luded to, and in consequence of whose ar¬ 
rival one of them went for Lord Cochraue, 
was dressed in a grey great-coat, but¬ 
toned up, and that they saw a green collar 
of an under coat. Lord Cochrane, who 
saw thegreat-coat taken off, has before sworn, 
that Capt. Bsrenger’s dress was, a grey great 
coat, a green uniform, and a military 
cap. Colours more opposite, more strong¬ 
ly contra distinguishable, cannot be well 
imagined. How the Hartford Post-boy 
and the Hackney Coachman came so ex¬ 
actly to agree in a declaration so directly 
opposite to all these oaths the public will, 
before we have dune with the subject, pro¬ 
bably, be able to guess.-But, accord¬ 

ing to the shewing of the Sub-Committee 
itself, how do these their witnesses agree, in 
other respects ? One says, that he stopped 
“ by the side of a hackney coach,” and that, 
“ on the chaise-door and coach-door being 
“ Opened the gentleman got in to the coach 
u and drove offi” This clearly means, 
that lie got out of one vehicle into the other. 
This is the true meaning of the words, j 
. But, Crane , the hackney-coachman says, 
not that die gentleman drew up along side 
of him, in a Dartford post-chaise, and got 
out of the chaise into his coach; no; but, 
that he took up” a gentleman, " who 
11 flighted from a Dartford post* 

** c nSise and four.” Are uot these stories 
very different, and must notone of them 

be false?-It is a fact not generally 

fcuowa, tjhat Captain Berenger lived in 
within about ffty yards of the 


coach-stand, where Crane took up the gen¬ 
tleman; and the fact, 1 dare say, was, 
that Crane might suppose, the coincidence 
in point of time and place being so nearly 
exact, that the gentleman he drove was the 
man. There was offered, in a large pla¬ 
card, 50/. for such information as would 
lead to a discovery of the pretended Du 
Bourgh, and 250/. in case of conviction; 
and, as Crane was not upon oath, he might 
have persuaded himself, that colours were 
deceiving, and that a Dartford post chaise 
liad really put down the gentleman that he 

look up t -It has been stated by these 

men, that the gentleman in question had a 
large red nose and blotches on his face. It 
is useless to multiply affidavits, or, we 
could prove, upon oath, that Captain Be- 
j renger had no blotches, had a pale face, 
ana was uncommonly marked with the 

small pox.-At any rate, we have proof 

positive; we have the oaths of three per¬ 
sons, that only one person, at all answering 
to the description, was at Lord Cochrane’s 
on the 21st of February, and that that per¬ 
son was dressed in a grey great coat and a 
green under coat; and, as the Dartford 
post-boy says, that Du Bourgh was dressed 
in a brown great coat and a red under coat, 
it could not be this man; it could not be 
the Hoaxer, who went to Lord Cochrane’s; 
and, therefore, this first assertion is proved 

to be false.-It was shewn, iu the last 

Register, that if he was the Hoaxer, his 
going thither amounted to very nearly proof 
of ray Lord Cochrane’s innocence; but, it 
is now clear, that he was not the hoaxer, 
unless Shilling and Crane have botli de¬ 
clared falsely as to his dress; and, if their 
assertions be false, what is tiiere left, 
whereon to rest this most important of all 

i the circumstances?-But, since writing 

the above, real evidence has come forward 
which gives the coup-de-grace to this pre¬ 
tended evidence of Mr. Crane, the hackney- 
coachman, and which, indeed, sets this 
point at rest for ever, if it be possible for 
the injured parties to get the better of their 
indignant feelings at the conduct of this 

Sub-Committee.- tVilliam Smith and 

Maty his Wife, servants of Capt. Berenger , 
and living in the house with him at Lam¬ 
beth, near the Marsh Gate (see Nos. XII. 
and XIII.), have voluntarily made oath, 
as the reader will see, that their Master 
was at home on Sunday, the QQtfi of Febru¬ 
ary (the day before the hoax); that he slept 
at home that night as usual; that he went 
out in the morning of Monday , the 21s/ of 
February; that he tetumed home about 
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noon in a black coats and that his grey 
great-coat and his green under-coat he 

brought home in a bundle.-Where are 

now the colours of Mr. Crane and the Sub¬ 
committee? It is now proved upon oath, 
that Capt. Berenger was not the hoaxer; 
it was before proved upon oath that no 
other such person went to Lord Cochrane’s 
house on the day of the hoax; and, there¬ 
fore, this difficult negative is completely 
proved: to wit, that the hoaxer did not go 
to the house of Lord Cochrane; and, if he 
had so gone, it was before shown, that human 
nature must have undergone a complete 
revolution in order to have made it proba¬ 
ble that his lordship had a hand in the hoax. 

-Do the Sub-Committee want any 

thing more ? Perhaps not; but they shall 
have it.-This Sub-Committee com¬ 

plain, in their report, “ of the great diffi- 
“ cutty and delay , which they have expe- 

“ rienced in obtaining information .”- 

In the first place, they never sent to any 
one of the accused gentlemen to ask an ex¬ 
planation at their hands, though the latter 
instructed their Brokers to inform the Sub¬ 
committee that they were ready to give 
them every information in their power, 
and though it is a well-known principle 
of common justice, never to condemn any 
one unheard. A dillcrent principle suit¬ 
ed these gentlemen.-But, why did they 

not go to the servants, or to the house, 
of Captain Berenger? Nay, (and the 
abused public will hear it with indignation) 
these servants, of their own accord, and 
from their attachment to their master, went 
last Saturday to Union Hall, in order to 
make the affidavits now inserted here. 
They showed them to the officers there; 
but no magistrate being at hand the making 

of the affidavits was delayed.-Will the 

public believe, that this vigilant Sub-Com¬ 
mittee, with Mr. Sayers at their elbow, 

never heard of this ? -Moreover, on 

the 19th of March, William Smith , the 
servant of Captain Berenger, wrote a 
letter to Lord Yarmouth, as Command¬ 
ing Officer of the Captain’s corps, stat¬ 
ing nearly what is stated in his affidavit, 
to which letter, he says, he received no 
answer. This letter does Smith very great 
honour, and will not, 1 hope, fail to insure 
him a reward for fidelity, so rarely to be 
met with, uot only iu his, but in any rank 
of life. 

H .—That Lord Cochrane went home, 
immediately , to the officer, upon receiving 
a note from him. 

III .—That Lord Cochrane was at Mr. 


Team's, the Broker’s, office, in the City, 
along with the two other gentlemen, at ten 
o'clock , on the morning of the Hoax. 

These two assertions being so closely 
connected as to proof and disproof, 1 shall 

take them together-Some weight has 

been given to the circumstance, that, when 
the suspected hoaxer arrived at the house of 
Lord Cochrane, the latter's servant knew, 
at once, where to go after him, with the of¬ 
ficer's note, and find him. His Lordship 
has before stated, on his oath, that he was 
at Mr. King’s manufactory, where some 
work was executing for him, in the comple¬ 
tion of which he was very anxious 
that he was in the daily habit of goifipK 
Mr. King’s. Mr. King's affidavit [No. VI,) 
is subjoined, to prove, that his Lordship 
was at his manufactory, when the servant 
came to him with the officer’s note; and 
this also proves, that that part of the evi¬ 
dence, or mis-named evidence, published 
by the Sub-Committee, which states, af 
from the lips of Mr. Fearn, that Lord 
Cochrane went to Mr. Fearn’s office, in the 
city, along with Mr. Cochrane Johnstone 
and Mr. Butt, in the morning of the hoax, 

is untrue.-The public will perceive, 

that these assertions, published under the 
name and guise of “ evidence,” by the Sub¬ 
committee, exhibit circumstances calcu¬ 
lated to corroborate and confirm the first 

main circumstances.-The plan, as they 

would have us believe, having been pre¬ 
viously [aid, an immense quantity of slock 
having been purchased on the Saturday , 
the planners were, all together , and all 
ready to set to work, on the Monday morn¬ 
ing, at ten o’clock.-Now, to prove how 

false and how base this insinuation was, I 
have first shown, from the affidavit of Mr. 
King, that Lord Cochrane went to his ma¬ 
nufactory, and not to the city; and the 
affidavit of William Adams (No. Xf.) will 
show, that he, being driving the three gen¬ 
tlemen, on that morning, iu his hackney 
coach, put my Lord Cochrane down at Mr. 
King’s. His affidavit further shows, that, 
he had, for eight days preceding the 21st 
(Sunday excepted) been engaged to take up + 
Mr. Cochrane Johnstone, at his house ia 
Cunibeiland-street, and to drive him to the 
Royal Exchange, at the same hour of the 

day, as on the 21st. -So that, away goes, 

at once, all the base inuendoes built upon 
this circumstance of the gentlemen being in 
the city early in the morning of the 81st. 
Away goes this circumstance, so heavily 
.dwelt upon as corroborative of the circum¬ 
stance out of which the fust suspicion arose. 
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Mr. Cachruoe Johnstone and Mr. Butt were 
iti the city no earlier on the 21st than on 
any former days ; and the insinuation that 
they were so is thus completely exposed 

to the execration that it merits.- It is, I 

am aware, wholly unnecessary; but, here is 
(No. X.) an affidavit of Mr. Berry, prov¬ 
ing, that, for a long while, it was the con¬ 
stant practice of Mr- Cochrane Johnstone 
and Mr. Butt to be in the city at nine or 
ten o’clock in the morning. 

IV. Thai immediately after the 21st Fe¬ 
bruary, one of Lord Cochrane's servants 
was turned away, and another sent into the 

* by. -1, last week, showed the ab- 

ity of building a charge upon assertions 
like these, at the same time, declaring my 

belief that they were false. -1 am now 

going to prove die falsehood of them in 
the sense in which they were evidently 
meant; and to show how malicious they 
are is wholly unnecessary.-In the evi¬ 

dence of the Sub-Committee, it is repre¬ 
sented to have been stated by Sayers , the 
Police officer, that he had “ ascertained , 
“ that the man-servant of Lord Cochrane 
“ had been turned off, and another hired, 

“ and that the servant who let in the pre- 
“ tended Du Bourgh had been sent into the 
“ country." From the affidavit of Isaac 
Davis, who was the servant said to have 
been turned off, it appears, that he went 
away in consequence of a regular month's 
warning, which was given him wheii his 
master was appointed to a ship. From the 
affidavit of Thomas Dewrnan it appears, 
that he was hired by Lord Cochrane ex¬ 
pressly for the purpose of going into the 
country, to supply the place of his Lord¬ 
ship’s *Captain’s Steward, who was living 
at a residence of his Lordship in the coun¬ 
try ; and, the fact is, that he did so go, 
and that the Steward immediately came up 
to town, a few days before Lord Cochrane 
set off to join Ids ship at Chatham. Though, 
theiefore, here really were one man dis¬ 
charged, and another sent into the country, 
what shall we say of the Sub-Committee's 
representation, by the means of Sayers, 
^whence it must, as published by the Sub- 
Committee in all the news-papers, evi¬ 
dently be inferred, that the two servants 
were put out of the way with a t iew of 
getting rid of their evidence. The evidence 
of both is now offered to the public by him 
who had been, by insinuation, accused of 
a wish to smother all evidence relating to 
these transactions.—-Of the veracity of 
Ibis, Sayers, or, at least, of the veracity of 
what has been published under his name 
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by the 5ub-Commit(ee, the following is a 

tolerably good specimen.-This man is 

stated to have said, that he had ascertained, 
that Lord Cochrane, Mi brother, and 
“ three or four more meii, lived in the 

“ house."-Every one must see, that 

this description of ids Lordship’s house is 
calculated to produce an impression, that 
he kept a sort of house of ill-fume. The 
deponents, Thomas Dewrnan, Isaac Davis, 
and Mary Turpin, all positively swear, as 
will be seen by their affidavits, that no man 
whatever lived in the house, except his 
Lordship and his servants. Thus, there 
are three oaths, proving, that what Sayers 
(as the Sub-Committee say) had ascertained 
to be true, was false, and utterly destitute 
of the smallest colour of truth. Tire public 
will, it is imagined, want little more to 
give them a correct notion of the nature or 
that evidence, as it is called, to which 
the Sub-Committee have d'aiid to give 

such extensive circulation.-Of the 

means , which have been resorted to, in 
order to obtain evidence, on this subject, 
the public will be able to form an idea 
from the second affidavit of Mary Tur¬ 
pin (No. IV.), whence it will be seen, 
that she was inveigled out of her master’s 
house, and had [money tendered to her, in 
the most artful manner, by persons unknown 
to her, if she would give them information. 
The scheme did not succeed, and, as it 
happened, it would have been of no conse¬ 
quence if it had; but, the attempt, in this 
instance, serves as a criterion whereby to 
judge of the whole series of acts perpetrat¬ 
ed against the character of Lord Cochrane 
and the other two gentlemen, whose names 
have been, in so many ways, associated 
with his. 

V. That the r.ou> Napoleons, expend¬ 
ed by the Hoaxer on the road , was pur¬ 
chased by Loro Cochrane at Binns and 
Co’s, by the means of a draft on his lord- 

ship’s banker. -This assertion was made 

in a paragraph in the Morning Chronicle 

news-paper, of the 7Ik of March. -This 

was, to be sure, an assertion, the boldness 
of which was calculated to be decisive with 
persons, who did not reflect, that, unless 
the sellers of the Napoleons had taken the 
precaution to put a private mark upon 
them, the fact was impossible to be ascer¬ 
tained. But, here is subjoined an affidavit 
of Mr. Thomas, (No. V.) the Successor to 
Messrs, Binns and Co. (whose name, as 
before observed, only remains in the house), 
denying the fact, in the most positive man¬ 
ner, and in the clearest and most cornpre- 
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fiensivg terms; For, Mr. Thomas swears, 
that-tie not only never sold any foreign coin 
to Lord Cochrane, but also, that he never, 
in his life, had any transaction with his 
lordship, and never received any draft, to 
which his lordship’s name was affixed. 

- ground , what colour , could 

there have been, then, for this scandalous 
assertion in the Morning Chronicle? It is 
clear, that the assertion was not oa\y Jalse, 
but that there was not the smallest colour 
for it; that there was no circumstance, no 
possible circumstance, whereon to build 
an erroneous conclusion. So that the whole 
story must have been absolutely an inven¬ 
tion. With whom such an invention could 
01 iginate, and from what sort of motive and 
for what purpose, the public will be at no 
loss to judge, when they are informed, that, 
in the very same paper, in which this pa¬ 
ragraph appeared, and of a date only two 
days later, there appeared an advertise¬ 
ment, addressed to the Electors of the City 
of Westminster [for which it is well known, 
that Lord Cochrane is one of the Members 
of /hrliumentj requesting them to suspend 
their choice of a new member, as a man of 
real honour and purity was ready to offer 
himself to them on the expected vacancy. 

VI. That the bank-notes, expended by the 
Iloaxei , on the road , were obtained by Mr. 
Tim ,at a banker's in the city on Saturday 

t'.c 19/A of February. -It is necessary 

to observe, here, in the first place, that, 
from the “ evidence” of the Sub-Comrait- 
tec, any one, ignorant of the real fact, 
Would, at once, conclude, that Mr. Butt 
was a mere agent employed by and in the 
pay of Lord Cochrane; a conclusion tend¬ 
ing to what appears to have been the main 
object in view. Whereas the fact is, that 
Mr. Butt, so far from being aa agent of 
Lord Cochrane, or of any body else, was 
a principal, giving his directions to his 
brokers on his own account, embarking his 
own capital, and receiving his own profits 

or paying his own losses.-Now, as to liis 

having had in his possession, the small 
notes expended on the road by the Hoaxer, 
there is no proof whatever of the fact. The 
young roan, named Thomas Christmas , Mr. 
Fearn's clerk, is said to have said, that he 
did change some larger notes for small nptes 
for Mr. Butt. What he is said to have 
said amounts to nothing at all; but, his 
affidavit is subjoined (No. VIII); and I 
■must press upon the reader, that justice to 
the young man and to the parties accused 
‘demand that this affidavit should be read, 
and compared with what the Sub-Com¬ 


mittee have published as his evidence. Any 
thing more shameful than this treatment of 
that young man, this misrepresentation of 
him before the public, I have seldom seen. 

-If it had been fully proved , instead of 

there being not the shadow of proof, of the 
Hoaxer’s nAes having been in the posses¬ 
sion of Mr. Butt,' on the Saturday prece¬ 
ding the hoax, who will believe, that Mr. 
Butt, if he had had any hand in the hoax, 
would have given the Hoaxer notes, so 
lately in the hands of a banker, where a 
record of them was kept, and whence they 
might have been so easily traced to him¬ 
self?-Here is an affidavit, besides, from 

Mr. Butler (No. VII.) to show, that Mr. 
Butt, on the day alluded to, gave change 
out of his small notes, in the afternoon of 
the Saturday; and that this change was 
given in the presence of several persons and 
to an apparent stranger. If, therefore, 
Mr. Butt really had in his possession, on 
Saturday, any of the notes expended by the 
Hoaxer on the Monday, why might not the 
Hoaxer have come into the possession of 
them through this channel ? But, I feel, 
that it is trifling with the public to dwell 
further upon such contemptible grounds of 
accusation. 

VII. That the office, used by Mr. Fcarn, 
the broker , had been taken for him, with¬ 
out his knowledge, by Lord and Mr. Coch¬ 
rane Johnstone. - 

VIH.tr/ia/, onthe afternoon of Saturday, 1 
the nineteenth of February, the three ac- ‘ 
cused gentlemen purchased above a million 
of slock , which was all sold for Ihern on 
the morning of the Hoax, that is to say, 
on the very next Monday, the twenty-first 
of February. 

These two propositions come under one 
and the same head of answer; and, as they 
are both fully answered in the statement of 
Mr. Cochrane Johnstone, I here close what 
I had to say upon the subject, with ob¬ 
serving, that, though I have experienced 
great pleasure in making what I to sure 
will be deemed a complete defence of the 
three accused gentlemen against the foul at¬ 
tacks of their calumniators, I cannot Jutp 
expressing my regret, that it shoifld have 
been thought necessary to exert the powers 
ot the mind in the crushing of a swarm of 
such contemptible reptiles. 


M«. Gochrakc Johnstone’s Statement. 

Mr. Cochrane Johnstone, after having, 
for so many years, experienced the perse- 
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rations of power ; after having so long had which, when looked into, affect him, in 
to endure the effects of a struggle of right any degree whatever, are these, that hq 
against might; after having had to encoun- took an office expressly for the'purpose of 
ter, from certain quarters, every species of carrying on a traffic in the Funds, and as 
foul play, that of subornation of witnesses, it were to be ready prepared for the Hoax 
or, at least, something very nearly border- when it should take place; and that he did 
ing upon it, not excepted; after having, in this without the knowledge of Mr. Fearn, 
short, by the most persevering malevolence, the broker, who was to occupy that office, 
been obliged to descend from those high Mr. Johnstone, in answer to this assertion, 
views, to which his situation in life, and declares it to be a most unqualified false- 
every thing belonging to his character cnti- hood; the fact being, that the office was 
tied him, without presumption, to look; given up to Mr. Fearn by Mr. Butt, at the 
after all this, he did flatter himself, that it earnest solicitation of the former, and merely 
was not too much to hope, that he would be to oblige him. Mr. Cochrane Johnstone 
permitted, in an humbler walk of life, to having no interest whatever in the pre¬ 
exert, for the preservation of himself and mises, cither as proprietor or renter, 
family, those powers of mind, which all As to the second assertion, that Mr. 
the persecutions he had undergone had not Cochrane Johnstone was the purchaser of 
been able to subdue. Even in this hope, Stock to a large amount, on Saturday the 
however, he was, it appears, to meet with Ipth of February, and that he had it all 
disappointment; and the same unrelenting sold out on the morning of the 21st of Fe- 
spirit; the same mean, undermining, and bruary, that is to say on the morning of the 
viper-tongued calumny, which had pur- Iloax ; as to this proposition, he must first 
sued him as a Governor and a General, was observe, that it will here be necessary to 
still to haunt him in his count iug-house and embrace in his answer the cases of Lord 
his walks upon the ’Change. But, in the Cochrane and Mr. Butt, as well as his own, 
present instance, as in every former in- all three of them having been asserted to 
stance, those who have thought proper un- have acted in precisely the same manner, 
justly to assail his character, will fiud, that as far as relates to this buying and selling, 
however he himself may suffer, he, at any The Sub-Committee of the Stock Exchange, 
rate, is xj^>t so to be assailed with impunity, after having given what they called the 
It is very clear, from all the circurn- evidence of Mr. Fearn, and of Mr. Hichens 
stances, and horn every thiug that has been (that of Mr. Smallbone and Mr. Richard- 
alleged with regard to the recent Hoax, son being of a trifling nature, but precisely 
that Mr. Cochrane Johnstone has been in no 0 f the same character), after having gone, 
respect implicated, except upon mere vague under the names of these gentlemen, into a 
suspicion. detail of monstrous sums, conclude with a 

The person, or persons, practising the remark of their own in these words: 

Hoax, have not been attempted to be traced “ From these statements it appears, that 
to him, not even in that ridiculous way in “ on the afternoon of Saturday , February 
which it has been attempted to trace one of “ 10 , the three parties above mentioned!, 
them to another place. In short, the only “ may be considered as having purchased 
two false assertions, made with respect to “ for the next settling days, the following 
him (and all the assertions have been false, “ sums, viz." and then they proceed to 
whether regarding him, or Lord Cochrane, the detail of sums, making in the whole 
or Mr. Butt); the only two assertions upwards of a Million of Stock, the whole 
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of which, they add, " was soli on the 
“ morning of February SI.” 

It is quite impossible, that the Public 
should not have believed, from this most 
daring assertion, that the whole of this 
Stock had been purchased upon the Satur¬ 
day, and sold on the Monday; and if the 
Public did believe this, it was next to im¬ 
possible that it should not also have believ¬ 
ed, viewing it in connexion with the 
other assertions, sent forth in the pretended 
evidence of the same Sub-Committee; that 
the three parties were all privy to the Hoax, 
and „were guilty of what was called “ an 
“ infamous fraud upon the Public.” 

To whom, then, will that Public be 
disposed to apply their epithets of infamous 
and fraudulent, when Mr. Johnstone asserts, 
and declares that he is ready to prove upon 
the oaths of his Brokers, and those of Lord 
Cochrane and Mr. Butt, that not one shil¬ 
lings worth of Stock was purchased for 
any one of the three, on Saturday the 1 9th 
of February; and that the.SubCommittee 
never were told by Mr. Fearn and Mr. 
Hichens, that the purchase was made [on 
the 19th of February; nay more, that the 
Sub-Committee had the accounts of these j 
two Brokers before them at the time; 
when they agreed unanimously as it ap¬ 
peared from their Report, to send forth 
this abominable falsehood in print. The 
truth is, that, instead of the 19 th of Fe¬ 
bruary, on which day nothing was pur¬ 
chased by the parties, the Stock sold by 
them on the 21st had been purchased by 
them on the 12th and 1-lth of February, 
and a mere trifle on the 18th. If these 
parties had, been privy to the Hoax, they 
would of course have purchased largely on 
the 19th, and they would have sold on the 
21st from 33£ to 35, Premium, but in¬ 
stead of which, they sold at an average of 
29|, being no more than about 1 per cent, 
profit. It is, therefore, not recondleabl e 
to common sense to suppose that either of 


the parties could have been privy to this 
Hoax. It should be observed also that, if 
they had been privy to the Hoax, they 
might have sold a Million, or Millions of 
Stock at 34 or 35, to have purchased back 
again on the same day at 27 or 28, by 
which hundreds of thousands of pounds 
might have been made with as much ease 
as the sum of six thousand pounds which 
was the total amount of the profits of the 
whole three upon the transactions of that 
memorable day. 

Mr. Johnstone thinks, that it is quite un¬ 
necessary to bring forward affidavits in sup¬ 
port of the truth of what he has here as¬ 
serted ; but at the same time he has to 
observe, that his Brokers, Messrs. Fearn 
and Hichens, are both ready to prove upon 
their oaths the truth of every word which 
he has here stated, and which statement he 
entertains not the smallest doubt will be 
perfectly satisfactory to every unprejudiced 
mind. 

Mr. Cochrane Johnstone cannot conclude 
without observing, that the conduct of the 
Sub-Committee clearly appears to him to 
have been highly reprehensible in almost 
the whole of their proceedings; that they 
appear studiously to have sought for grounds 
of charge in all quarters and corners against 
himself and his friends, and as studiously 
to have avoided .a contact with every thing 
likely to lead them to the truth; that they 
appear to have been actuated, from the be¬ 
ginning to the end, by a spirit of partiality 
and malevolence; and he sincerely hopes, 
that it is not amongst the smallest of their 
misrepresentations, that they had, upon 
this occasion, THE VOLUNTARY AS¬ 
SISTANCE OF HIS MAJESTY’S GO¬ 
VERNMENT. 

No. I.—I, Thomas Dewman, do swear, 
That I was hired by Lord Cochrane ex¬ 
pressly for the purpose of going to the coun¬ 
try, and that about two days before I went 
down to relieve his Lordship’s steward, 
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several gentlemen called upon his Lordship, 
as was the case daily. And further, that 
to the best of my recollection and belief, on 
Monday the 2ist day of February, a gen¬ 
tleman came ip a hackney coach, and find¬ 
ing his Lordship out, desired to go in and 
write a note, which he did in the parlour. 
He asked when bis Lordship had gone out, 
and I told him he had gone to Cumberland- 
street to breakfast. I came back and ac¬ 
quainted the gentleman that his Lordship 
had gone into the City, and that it was 
most likely he would not be back before 
dinner-time. He said, his business was 
pressing, and asked if it was possible to 
lind him ; I replied, I was not certain, but 
1 thought I might; and I went to Mr. King’s 
tin manufactory in Ceck-lane, where I de¬ 
livered the note to his Lordship. The of¬ 
ficer who sent me to the City wore a grey 
regimental great coat huttoned up; I saw 
a green collar underneath it; he had a black 
silk stack or handkerchief round his neck; 
lie was of a middle size, and rather of a 
dark complexion. Several gentlemen call¬ 
ed in the morning, but this w as the only 
one that I saw in uniform at his Lordship’s 
house, in which no man lived (as I have 
seen stated by Sayer, the police officer) 
except his Lordship and his servants. And 
I further depose, that I never saw Mr. 
Gopliraue Johnstone or Mr. Butt in his 
Lordship’s house, at No. 13, in Green- 
street, from the time he entered it until 
the time 1 left London, nor any person 
dressed as described by Crane, the hack¬ 
ney-coach nj an. And this deponent also 
swears, that the above statement contains 
all that be knows about the matter. 

Thou as Dxwman . 

Sworn at the Mansion House, London, 

this 21st day of March, 1814. 

. Wm. Domville, Mayor. 

No. II.— T, Isaac Davis, do swear, 
That I was in Lord Cochrane's service. 
That when his Lordship was appointed to 
a ship, I received warning to provide my¬ 
self with a {dace ; and that on the 21st day 
of February, and when the month’s warn¬ 
ing had expired, I was in his Lordship’s 
house in Green-street, where several gen¬ 
tleman called in the morning, one of whom 
was Captain Berenger. He had on a grey 
great coat, buttoned, and a green collar 
under it. I knew him, having seen him 
when bis Lordship lived in Park-street. 
And I do further swear, that no man lived 
in lua Lvdfhip’s hope but his servants; 
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and that I did not see any man dressed, or. 
answering the, description of. Crane, the 
hackney-coachman, at his Lordship’s house 
on the day above-mentioned. 

Isaac Davis* 

Sworn at the Mansion House, London, 
this 2lst day of March, 1814. 

Wm. Domville, Mayor. 

No. III.— I, Mary Turpin, do swear, 
That I lived as cooktnaid with Lord Coch¬ 
rane, and that I saw an officer in the par¬ 
lour at Lord Cochrane’s house in Green- 
street, on Monday morning the 21st of 
February last, when I went into the par¬ 
lour for the purpose oF mending the lire, 
and that the said officer had on a grey great¬ 
coat and a sword, and that his under coat 
or his great coat had a green collar to it. 
And that he staid in the said house (as I 
verily believe) until his Lordship's return. 
And I further swear, that no men what¬ 
ever have lived in the said house with 
Lord Cochrane except his servants. Anri 
this is all that I know as to the above mat¬ 
ter. Mary Turpin. 

Sworn at the Mansion House, London,’ 
this 21st day of March, 1314. 

Win. Domville , Mayor. 

No. IV.—I, Mahy Turpin, now naaid 
servant with Lord Cochrane, do swear, 
That on Friday the 18th of March instant, 
between the hours of one and two o’clock 
of the forenoou of the said day, a boy, 
servant to Mr. Collingwood, green grocer, 
in Green-street, Grosvenor-square, came 
to me and informed me that a Lady wanted 
to speak to me at his master’s bouse. That 
I went thither immediately and found a 
Lady standing just within the street door of 
Mr. Collingwood's. That the said Lady 
told me that a Gentleman in the street 
wanted to speak to me. That I went to 
the Gentleman, who took me a few yards 
on to the corner of North Audley-street. 
That the Gentleman asked me what sort of 
Uniform the person wore who came to Lord 
Cochrane’s house, about three weeks ago. 
That I thinking it wrong to give him any 
information at ail, told him that I could not 
tell him; “ Oh! yes, you cau,” said he, 
“ if you choose; and if you will, I will 
“ give you Five Pounds.” That the Gen¬ 
tleman repealed this offer five or six limes. 
That I did not take any money from him. 
That be then went away with the Lady. 
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That the Lady stood by, within hearing of 
the conversation, but said nothing* 

Mary Turpin. 

Sworn at Guildhall, London, 33d day 
of March, before me, Wm. Dom- 
vllUf Mayor. 

No. V.—I, Samuel Thomas, successor 
to Messrs. Binns and Co. swear, That I 
never sold, directly or indirectly, to the 
best of my knowledge, any foreign or other 
coin, as stated in the public papers, to 
Lord Cochrane; that I never had any 
transaction with his Lordshin in my life, 
nor did I ever receive any draft to which 
his Lordship's name was affixed, for any 
purpose whatsoever. Samuel Tuomas, 
Successor to Binns and Co. No. 102, Bank- 
buildings, Cornhiii. 

Sworn in the City of London, this 
19th day of March, 1814, before 
me, Samuel Coodbehere , Alderman. 

No. VI.—I, William Robert Wale 
Kino, of No. 1, Cock-lane, Snow-hill, 
manufacturer of tin and japanned ware, do 
swear, That on the morning of the 21st of 
February, 1814 (between ten and eleven 
o'clock, to the best of my recollection and 
belief), Lord Cochrane was at my manu¬ 
factory in Cock-lane aforesaid, superin¬ 
tending the construction of his Patent lan¬ 
terns, and while he was there received a 
note from his man, read it, and shortly 
after went away. W. R. W. King. 
Sworn at the Public Office, Hatton- 
garden, theSist day of March, 1814, 
before me, Thomas Leach. 

No. VII. — I, Cornelius Berry, of 
Sweeting's Alley, Gornhill, Stationer, do 
make oatb, that Mr. Cochrane Johnstone 
and Mr. Butt were constantly at my shop, 
during the time Mr. Butt had his office 
there, by half past nine or ten o’clock in 
the morning; and I do further state on 
oath, having seen the Report of the Sub- 
Committee of the Stock-Exchange, relative 
to the late fraud, seeming to intimate it was 
a singular circumstance those Gentlemen 
being in the City so early as ten o'clock on 
the morning of the 31st of February, I 
think it but justice to them to come forward 
and declare what is herein stated by me. 

Corns. Berry. 

Sworn at the Guildhall of the City of 
London, this’22d day of March, 

- 1814. Wm. DmvilU } Mayor. 


Jia. VIII.—.I, .Thoha* Christmas, 
Clerk toMr. Fearn, Stock-rBrokcF, do swear, 
that I never, at any time, received orders 
from Mr, Butt, or any other person,-to con? 
ceal my having been employed by him to 
change Bank Notes at Messrs. Bona, Patti- 
sail, and Co.'s, or at any other place what¬ 
soever; and that any appearance of hesita¬ 
tion on my part in answering the questions 
put to me by the Sub-Committee of the 
Stock Exchange arose solely from timidity 
at my being so suddenly and unexpectedly 
called upon, not being yet seventeen years 
of age, and but a few weeks engaged in 
business of any kind. That the Sub-Com¬ 
mittee of the Stock Exchange bade me re¬ 
collect my father's character, and conjured 
me not to tarnish his- fair name, or words 
to that effect. That they then asked-me, 
whether I had not been desired to conceal 
my having changed notes for Mr. Butt; 
and that I answered, without the smallest 
hesitation, that I never had been desired to 
conceal my having done so, either for him 
or any other person. 

Thomas Christmas. 

Sworn in the City of London, this 
22d day of March, 1814, before me, 

Samuel Goodbtthere. 

No. IX.—I, William Gibson, having 
read the Report of the Committee of the 
Stock Exchange, relative to the late fraud,' 
in which Report it is stated, as a circum¬ 
stance of surprise, that Mr. Butt and Mr.' 
Cochrane Johnstone were at Mr. Fearn’s 
office in Shorter’s Court, by 10 o'clock in 
the morning of the 21st of February; -in¬ 
justice to those Gentlemen I do make oath, 
that during the time Mr. Fearn had his of. 
fjce at my shop, which he had until the af¬ 
ternoon of the 19th February, they were 
very frequently there by half past nine anA 
ten o’clock, at No. 86, Gornhill. 

1 W. CtBSON. 

Swotu at the Guildhall, London, this 
22d day of March, 1814, before me, 

Wm. Domville , Mayor. 

No. X.—I, Richard Butler, of Cheap- 
side, do make oath, that I was at my Stock- 
Broker’s, Mr. Fearn’s, at No. 86, CornhiU, 
on the afteltoon of Saturday, the 19th Fe¬ 
bruary, where Mr. Butt was present; that 
I was witness to Mr. Buu'e giving change 
in, small nnte&to tame person in the office, 
who made that request' of 1 him in exchange 
fbl a large one. And I do further swear, 
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that there were several persons in the of* 
(ice at the same time. 

RtCHAtto Butler. 

Sworn in the City of London, this 21st 
day of March, 1814, before me, 

Samuel Goodbekere . 

No. XI.— I, William Adams, hackney 
coachman, do swear, that I came with my 
coach to the door of Mr. Cochrane John* 
stone, No. 18, Great Cumberland-street, 
on Monday, the 21st day of February, pre¬ 
cisely at 9 o’clock, having been engaged for 
eight days preceding (Sunday excepted) 
at the same hour of each day, to go to the 
Royal Exchange That I did, upon the 
21st day of February, take up two Gentle¬ 
men, besides Mr. Cochrane Johnstone, at 
the said hour of 9 o’clock, from his house, 
and that I was desired to go as usual to the 
Royal Exchange. That, when the carriage 
got to the bottom of Snow Hill , I put down 
one of the Gentlemen, who I believe was 
lord Cochrane , and I proceeded with Mr. 
Cochrane Johnstone and the other Gentle¬ 
man to the Royal Exchange, where I put 
them down. (Signed) Wm. Adams. 

Sworn at the Public Office, Hatton- 
Garden, the 23d day of March, 
1814. (Signed) Thomas Leach. 

No. XII.—I, William Smith, servant 
to Baron de Berenger, do swear, that my 
master slept at home on Sunday, the twen¬ 
tieth of February, on* thousand eight hun¬ 
dred and fourteen, as I let him in about 
eleven o’clock at night; that he went out 
early next morning. As I went into his 
room between eight and nine o’clock, and 
found him gone out. I went out about nine 
o'clock, ana did not return till three o'clock, 
being that day at imy mother’s, cleaning 
some pictures for her; and when I return¬ 
ed, f then found my master at home, and I 


went to him to ask if he wanted any thing; 
he desired me to get him some ale and a 
mutton chop, which I did. I saw his grey 
military great-coat and his green drill 
dress, and a black coat, which I knew was 
not his, laying upon a chair in the room. 
He went out that day to dine, between five 
and six o'clock, and came home about 
eleven that night. He slept regularly at 
home all that week until Sunday the twen¬ 
ty-seventh, when he went away in the 
evening, and desired me to carry a box of 
clothes with him to the Angel inn, which I 
did, aud I there left him, and have neyer 
seen him since; and this is all that 1 know 
about my master. William Smith. 

Surrey to wit. —Sworn before me, one 
of His Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace foi the said County, the 24th 
March, 1814. John Pinhorn. 

No. XIII.— I, Ann Smith, female ser¬ 
vant to Baron De Berenger, do swear, that 
my master came home about twelve o’clock 
on Monday, the twenty-first .day of Febru¬ 
ary, One thousand eight hundred and four¬ 
teen, in a hackney-coach; he had on a 
black coat, he had a bundle with him, 
which, to its appearance, contained his 
grey military great coat and green uniform; 
he went out the same morning before break¬ 
fast, without my seeing him. And I do 
further swear, that I made his bed, and 
cleaned his roqm, as usual, on the twenty- 
first day of February, which had been slept 
in; he always slept at home regularly, 
until Sunday, the twenty-seventh of Fe¬ 
bruary ; and he went away that day, and 
.1 never have seen him since. 1 

Surry to wit. Ann Smith. 

Sworn before me, one of His Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace for the said 
County, the 24th of March, 1814, 

John Pinhorn , 


■W 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

Bobdeaux and the Boubeons. -The 

fabricators of political entertainments have 
lately got up another melo-drama for the 
amusement of their credulous dupes, whose 
appetite; for lies seem to keep pace with 
the inventive genius of their interested 
guides. No sooner had the farce of the 
“ march to Paris” run its hour, than the 
interlude of “ Orange Boven” was brought 
forward with ail the parade calculated to 
attract the notice of the gaping crowd; and 
When the versatile character of the multi* 
tude rendered it necessary to produce a 
change of performances, they were again 
amused by a tragi-comedy, in which a 
most glorious and splendid victory over the 
common enemy was introduced, and the 
benefits to be expected from it, delineated in 
the most fascinating colours. But even 
this alluring spectacle has lost its effect, 
and once more the managers have been 
driven to their shifts, in order to secure 
the hold which they have obtained in the 
minds of a credulous, and, in many cases, a 
too liberal and generous people. If the 
Allies have failed in their frequent attempts 
to reach the French capital, and to put an 
end to the dynasty of Napoleon; if the 
Dutch hav* refused to draw the sword 
against this scourge of their natiou; and if 
400,000 veteran troops, who are said to 
be at this moment in the heart of France, 
fighting against Bonaparte, have been un¬ 
able to make any impression upon his raw 
undisciplined columns, it appears, notwith¬ 
standing the notoriety of these facts, that 
the mighty task of restoring the Bourbons; 
of giving the law to 30 millions of people ; 
and of dethroning the sovereign of their 
choice, is to be effected by 15,000 British 
soldiers, who, without molestation, have 
been permitted to enter Bordeaux, a city 
which, when compared with the whole ex¬ 
tent of the French empire, scarcely bears 
the proportion of one to a hundred. It is 
an insignificant force of this description, 
and the entrance of one of the Bourbons 
into a paltry town like this, which we are 


J gravely tdfd is to fix the destinies of a na- 
; tion like France: it is to this insulated cor¬ 
ner we are desired to look for the emanci¬ 
pation of Europe; for the deliverance of 
the continent from the “ iron grasp” of 
him who has become the “ terror and the 
desolator of the whole earth.” Before, 
however, we give implicit credit to a story 
st> incredible, let us examine the nature of 
the intelligence which has given rise to 
this foolish expectation, and see whether or 
not it warrants the inference drawn from 
it by those who conduct our public press, 
and who have been most indefatigable of 
late in their endeavours to persuade the 
country, that Ministers had secretly pledged 
themselves to support the Bourbons; that 
there would be no peace with Bonaparte; 
and that, of course, we had the very pleas* 
ing prospect before us, not only of a coun¬ 
ter-revolution in France, and the conse¬ 
quent slaughter of millions of our fellow- 
creatures, but of another twenty years' 
war, as if that which is gone by had not 
already burdened us with an unsupportable 
load of taxes, and accumulated for our 
posterity the payment of a debt, which 
must make them all their lives curse the 
authors of their calamities, and from which 
they never can escape but by a national 

bankruptcy.-The first notice given of 

the proceedings at Bordeaux was in the 
Courier of the 21st ult. In that servile 
paper it was said, “ that Sir K. Hill en¬ 
tered Bordeaux without the slightest resist¬ 
ance on the part of the Inhabitants, who 
received the British troops as friends and 
deliverers, expressing at the same time a 
hope that no pewe would be made with 

Bonaparte.”-Next day we were told, 

in a Government bulletin, not that Sir R. 
Hill had entered the place, but that this 
business had been assigned to Marshal Be¬ 
rts ford. “ The inhabitants (added the 

Courier) catne out seven miles to welcome 
the British hero and his gallant army; ac¬ 
clamations rent the air; they hailed them 
as their deliverers;, hatred of the tyrant 
was the universal feeing; and they hoisted 
the Bourbon colours; they displayed the 
O 
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white cockade; they called out for the Duke 
of Angouleme.” Then came an Extraor¬ 
dinary Gazette, and the Bring of the Park 
and Tower guns, to announce to the good 
! people of London the happy intelligence. 
Were I to say all that I think as to the 
manner in which it was thought proper to 
frame this Exlraordinan/ Gazette, I know 
I would soon hear of this from a quarter, 
which would probably make me repent of 
my temerity. But though I am restrained 
in my remarks upon it, 1 am tiot pt evented 
laying it before the reader, nor can he be 
hindered forming his own opinion upon cite 
mor<;cau that has been given to the public, 
instead of the entire letter which it is ad¬ 
mitted was received from Marshal Beres- 
ford. 

“ dire, March Id, 1814. —I inclose 
Marshal Sir William Beresford’s private 
letter to me, written after his arrival at 
Bordeaux, fioin which you will see that 
the Mayor and people of the town have 
adopted the white cockade, and declared 
for the house of Bourbon.” 

“ Marshal Sir W. Bores ford’s private 
letter, to which Lord Wellington’s dispatch 
refers, is dated Bordeaux, 12th March, 
1814.—It slates, in substance, that he eiv 
tered the city on that day; that he was met 
a short distance from I lie town, by the civil 
authorities and population of the place, and 
was received in the city with every demon¬ 
stration of joy.—The magistrates and the 
city guards took off the eagles and other 
badges, and spontaneously substituted the 
White cockade, which had been adopted 
universally by the people of Bordeaux.— 
Eighty-four pieces of cannon were found in 
the city; and an hundred boxes of conceal¬ 
ed arms had been produced already.”. 

The Couriei lately told us, that the dis¬ 
patches received from our foreign agents 
were uniformly laid before the public in the 
exact Jam and shape in which they are re¬ 
ceived. How comes it, then, that a letter 
of such magnitude as that which announced 
the ri.ingot' the people ol Fiance against 
* s the usurper,” and their spontaneous de¬ 
claration in lavour of the Bourbons, should 
not have been published at lull length? 
How is it that we have been deprived of 
the felicity which the perusal ol so pi tciousj, 
to interesting, so valuable a document must 
have afforded to every friend ol social order 
and unlimited monarch) 1 ? T leave it to 
others, more known thau I am, to answer 
these questions; for, infect, the news-pa¬ 
pers have dealt so much of late in garbled 
quotations and garbled extracts, that I.have 
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found it a very difficult task to distinguish 
what was false from wIku was genuine. 
Bift, taking the whole of the above state¬ 
ment to be true; admitting that the people 
of Bordeaux really received the British 
troops as friends; expressed a hope that no 
peace would be made with Bonaparte; went 
seven miles to welcome Marshal Bcresford 
as their deliverer; rent the air with their 
acclamations; hoisted the Bourbon colours; 
and displayed the white cockade. Sup¬ 
posing, I say, this to be no exaggeration of 
the state of the public mind in Bordeaux, 
what must be our opinion of a people who 
could, with these sentiments in favour of 
the former dynasty, submit so long as they 
have done to tire tyranny and oppressions 
of Bonaparte? nay, not only submit to his 
exorbitant impositions, but actually furnish 
him with the means of perpetuating their 
own slavery. Wc must either believe them 
to he the most contempt tide and servile 
wretches ou earth, or we must withhold 
our assent to the representations which have 
been given of their warm attachment to the 
Bourbons. We cannot safely question the 
latter statement, because we have the 
authority of Government Tor believing it. 
We must, therefore, adopt the former; we 
must believe that the inhabitants of Bor¬ 
deaux, w'hcii they took the oath of allegi¬ 
ance to Bonaparte, swore against their own 
consciences, and that their whole conduct; 
all that they have Said ; all that they have 
done iu support of Napoleon's government, 
lor these ten years past, has been nothing 
else but reiterated perjury and hypocritical 
adulation. If this be the case, and who 
can doubt it after reading the Courier , what 
reliance are we to have upon the declara¬ 
tions of such a people? Where is the 
rule, where the criterion, by which we can 
determine that the whole inhabitants of a 
place, who have been uttering nothing but 
lies for so lung a period, are now telling its 
the truth ? are now sincere in their profes¬ 
sions?—•—Were it not that I might he 
called to account Tor questioning the autho- 
i itv of an official statement, I might be dis- 
posed to think that some mistake had inad¬ 
vertently crept into our Gazette. I might, 
perhaps, contend, that it was more consist¬ 
ent with human nature to suppose, that the 
people of Bordeaux were on this occasion 
acting a part more consistent with their own 
safety, and their own interest, than with 
their loyalty"td the house of Bourbon. 
They could hot fee ignorant, if an invading 
army entered their; city as conquerors, that 
they would be subjected to severe impost- 
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lions; but if invited to come, that both their 
persons and property might be respected. 
Accordingly, when it was first reported 
that.a deputation had been sent from Bor¬ 
deaux to welcome the approach of our 
army, it was distinctly stated, that this 
was “ under a stipulation that no injury 
should be done to the inhabitants.” By 
thus seeming to acquiesce in the occupation 
of the place, they were actuated by a very 
natural and judicious policy. Had they 
done otherwise, and offered resistance; they 
could not calculate on any thing but de¬ 
struction, as they had not troops sufficient 
to oppose the invaders. But there is an¬ 
other view to be taken of the matter, which 
appears to me of some importance. Are 
we altogether certain that the invitation 
given to Lord Wellington by the inhabit¬ 
ants of Bordeaux, was not the result of a 
previous project of Marshal Souk to ensnare 
his Lordship; to place him in a situation 
where he could not defend himself, as at 
Torres Vedras, against a superior army; 
and thus compel him to seek for safety in 
his shipping? This, at least, has the ap¬ 
pearance of probability; otherwise it is 
not easy to account for Soult leaving the 
road entirely open for our troops, when he 
must have known (if it be true] that the in¬ 
habitants of Bordeaux were unanimous in 
their hostility to his master, and decidedly 
attached to tire Bourbons, Besides, we find 
that Napoleon entertains tto fears as to our 
army in that quarter, nor ol any attempts 
wliiclncau be made to give importance to 
the cause of his rival. He withdrew part 
of Souk’s army to support his operations in 
a distant part of the empire, though lie 
knew full well that the consequence would 
be the immediate advance oi the British 
army, and that there was a member of the 
house of Bourbon with Lord Wellington. 
Considering the active police established in 
France, and particularly the late energetic 
measures taken to counteract all attempts at 
courtter-ievolution, it is scarcely credible 
that Napoleon could be ignorant of the state 
of the public mind at Bordeaux ; and if it 
is such as has been represented, it is not 
easy to persuade one’s self that he would 
have neglected all those precautions which 
prudence dictated to be necessary, for the 
purpose of counteracting the mischief which 
he knew would undoubtedly follow. I may 
be wrong in supposing that an understanding 
subsists between Souk and the people of Bor-.’ 
deaux; but when I consider the above circum¬ 
stances, and also recollect that the inhabi¬ 
tants of that place, as well as of every other 


city in France, so <fcry lately evinced their 
devotion and attachment to Bonaparte by 
enabling him to recover Ids fallen fortunes, 
I am inclined to believe, that the cry which 
has been raised about the hnistiug of the 
Bourbon standard in the South of France, 
will turn out like the clamour of Orange 
Boven, which, whether the Dutch have 
derived any henefit from it or not, has had 
no other effect here but to raise the price 
of many articles of the first necessity far 
above their real value. But it has been 
attempted by the conductors of the vile 
press of this country, not only to persuade 
the public, that the people of Bordeaux 
have proved themselves to be the infamous 
persons above described, but that “ the 
whole of the South of France is in a state 
of insurrection against Bonaparte,” They 
have even gone so far as to assert, that the 
British government have given their aid, 
their countenance, and their support, to 
the royalists who are now in France, and in 
the train of the Bourbons, Had a state¬ 
ment so unqualified as this appeared in any 
other journal than the Courier, it would 
have merited silent contempt. But appear¬ 
ing, as it has done, iu a journal claiming 
the character of being the organ of govern¬ 
ment, and put forth with all the solemnity 
of an official statement, it ought not to he 
allowed to pass unnoticed. A pretended 
news paper, said to have been printed and 
published at Bordeaux “ by order,” with¬ 
out mentioning by whom, or under what 
authority this order was given, has been 
referred to as evidence of the fact. But it 
will easily be seen from the nature of the 
language used by the Courier, that the 
writer of this journal intended it to be be¬ 
lieved, that our government actually par¬ 
ticipated in the measures adopted by the 
partisans of the Bourbons, to restore Louis 
XVT1I. to the throne of France. The fol¬ 
lowing is the article to which I allude:— 
“ These documents (says the Courier /, 
supposing, which we see no reason to doubly 
that the Bordeaux paper has given a faith¬ 
ful 1 epo> I of Lord IVeltinglon’s and Mar- 
shut lin e.ford's assurances , prove (hat the 
British Government have deter mimed to 
afford their powerful support to the legiti¬ 
mate cause, to the rights of Louis XVIlt. 
as King of France. We entered Bordeaux 
as a city acknowledging Louis XVIII.; we 
entered it as a city belonging to an ally. 
Our Central caused this to be distinctly un¬ 
derstood, He sanctioned the conviction in the 
minds of the people that we treated the 
Bourbon cause as our own. The sacred 
02 
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Same spreads, under the belief that it is 
nourished and cherished by this great na¬ 
tion. Having broken the power of usurpa¬ 
tion in Portugal and Spain, we have en- 
• itrtd France , and taking a Prince of the 
legitimate family in our hands, he has pro- 
claimed bis object to be, supported by us, 
the overthrow of the usurpation of Bona¬ 
parte and the restoration of Louis XVIII. 
Lord Wellington and Marshal Beresford 
have committed their Govf.rmment, and 
it is impossible to suppose that they would 
have committed it without being authorised. 
The knowledge of this will spread with ra¬ 
pidity from the South to every other part of 
France, and sure we are that it will be a 
town of strength to the good cause. The 
principle is now fairly afoot: it has room 
to act, and we shall be surprised indeed if 
its progress be net as rapid as the most 
sanguine friends to the cause could wish. 
Guyenne is the most populous province, we 
believe, in France. Guyenne, Gascony, 
and Bearn, have declared themselves. 
Poitou and Saintonge are said to have ma¬ 
nifested the same disposition, and we can¬ 
not permit ourselves to doubt that Brittany 
will be eager to throw off the accursed 
yoke. The proper steps have been taken 
to make the events that have taken place on 
the banks of the Garonne, known through¬ 
out France. Above all, the tranquillizing 
assurance, that no change is intended in the 
state of property, an assurance which re¬ 
moves one of the main props of the Usurp-* 
er’s authority, is likely to have the most 
beneficial effect. Under all these circum¬ 
stances, so full of hope and promise to the 
good cause, a cause in which are involved 
the real repose and happiness of the world, 
we cannot suppose that any of the Allies 
will longer entertain the idea of making 
peace with Bonaparte. Indeed he is not 
now Master of France; he cannot give se¬ 
curity for the fulfilment of the terms of the 
treaty. He might be deprived of the so¬ 
vereign authority the very week after this 

treaty had .been signed with him.”-- 

After perusing the above statement, will 
any one for a moment doubt that our go¬ 
vernment had long ego made the cause of 
the Bourbons the cause of Britain,—and had 
determined to prosecute the war until they 
bad overturned the throne of Napoleor ?' 
“ The British government have determined 
to afford their powerful support to the le¬ 
gitimate cauge t f# the rights of Louis XVlfl, 

asKintof Ipse."-“Lord Welling- 

ton.ai^ lk0|^j^resford have committed 
their" geVe&ijitit,' and it is impossible to 
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suppose that they would have committed it 
without being authorized.”——Certainly 
not. If they were authorized to pledge 
the assistance of our government, they did 
right to commit it. They could not with 
propriety have done otherwise. But then 
how are we to reconcile this pledge, with 
the repeated professions of ministers for 
these last ten years, that they had no in¬ 
tention of intermeddling with the internal 
government of France? How account for 
their recognition of the title of Bonaparte, 
by sending Lord Castlereagh to enter into 
negociations with his minister, by acknow¬ 
ledging his title of “ Emperor of the 
French” in our public parliamentary de¬ 
bates, and in a variety of other instances ? 
-How, I say, can we reconcile this mark¬ 
ed and unequivocal sanction which our go¬ 
vernment has given to Napoleon’sdaim to the 
crown of France, with what the Courier 
now tells us has all along been the secret 
and hidden intentions of ministers? Either 
the Courier deceives the public (and this 
is nothing uncommon) as to the views of 
government, or this country is acting a part 
the most disgraceful imaginable, and which 
must render it an object of contempt among 
all other nations. If the former is the case, 
theu ought the author of these lies to suffer 
the punishment which his conduct merits. 
If there is such a thing as a libel upon a 
government, surely the individual who at¬ 
tributes to >ts actions that which is manifestly 
infamous, ought rather to be made to feel 
the weight of an ex-ojjjicio information, 
than he who, perhaps inadvertently, has 
told too much of the truth.-In a subse¬ 

quent Courier , something appeared like a 
retraction of what it had previously ad¬ 
vanced respecting the alleged countenance 
given by our government to the Bourbons. 

-Tbe Times newspaper also, which 

carries its viperation even farther against 
the French Emperor than its brother in 
iniquity, would fain recal all that it ad¬ 
vanced upon the subject. It even gives 
the lie direct to the Courier , when speaking 
of the assurance said to have been given by 
Lord Wellington and Marshal Beresford to 
the partisans of the Bourbons. “ No such 
occurrence (say the Times) took place in 
the present instance; and, indeed, if it 
had, the government would still have been 
at perfect liberty to disavow the unautho¬ 
rized acts of its officers.” But the Courier , 
feeling indignant^ this treatment, and evi¬ 
dently repai^ppijts former concessions, 
now thinks proper, to reiterate the oiiginal 
statement in $e following terms :-“ It 
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is asked, do Ministers ‘ think it neceaMty 
to justify themselves from the charge of 
.countenancing the Bourbons in the South? 

To be sure they do not : war justifies us in 
doing what we can to annoy our enemy. 
Our orders to our Naval Commanders are 
to sink, bum and destroy. By land we 
must distress the enemy as much as we 
can; and even if we had no attachment to 
the Bourbons as the lawful family, still we 
should be justified in countenancing them, 
or any other parly that was against Bona¬ 
parte/*-1 am willing, for ooce, to give 

the Courier writer credit for what he says 
about giving his support to any parly that 
declares against Bonaparte; for I verily 
believe, if he thought he could form a 
league with the Devil to overthrow Napo¬ 
leon, he would put his name to the con¬ 
tract to-morrow. But I am not disposes 
to assent so readily to what he says respect¬ 
ing the countenance given by ministers to 
the Bourbons. It is true, our commanders 
have a right to annoy the enemy s forces by 
land and by sea; but this is a very different 
matter from giving our support to a party, 
who meditate the subversion of the govern- 
merit, established by the people with whom 
we are at war. In a recent proclamation 
of Marshal Soult, he accused my Lord 
Wellington, though I would fain hope un¬ 
justly, of exciting the French to civil war , 

_to revolt and to sedition.——According 

to the Courier doctrine, this would be 
justifiable. Yet how often has this writer 
affected to repel the charge, with indigna¬ 
tion, when brought against the Allies by 
Bonaparte, whom alone he accuses of medi¬ 
tating the overthrow of other States, and in 
whom only he considers this to be a crime. 
It is unnecessary to multiply words to show, 
what has been so often demonstrated, that 
no country whatever has a right to dictate 
the law to another, even in any circum¬ 
stances ; much less when the people whom 
it is attempted to controul, hold au elevat¬ 
ed rank in the scale of nations. In the 
present instance, and supposing all that 
the Courier has told us about the Bourbons 
to be true, it is clear that this country has 
interfered without the concurrence of our 
Allies. I do not see that Alexander has 
declared himself explicitly on the subject, 
but there now remains no doubt as to the 
sentiments of Austria, and even the Crown 
Prince of Sweden, if his interference is to 
be considered of any importance, has actu¬ 
ally prohibited , by a formal edict, the 
‘ wearing of the white cockade in those parts 
of the Netherlands belonging to the French 
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Empire, through which he has passed. 
How then we, in this country, can think 
ourselves capable of bringing about a coun¬ 
ter-revolution; how, single handed, we 
can calculate upon restoring the throne of 
the Bourbons, appears to me to be one of 
the silliest notions that ever entered the 
heads of any people. Even with theforces 
of nearly all Europe in our pay, and the 
command of means almost unlimited in 
their extent, we have not been able, after 
a war of more than twenty years, to make 
any sensible impression upon France. She 
has no doubt been frequently brought to a very 
low state, much lower than she is at present; 
but the greatness of her difficulties, her 
repeated disasters and defeats, have only 
served as a stimulus to her energies, and, 
in the end, to place her on a more ele¬ 
vated sfktion than the one she previously 
occupiedV If, therefore, she ha9 already 
baffled air the attempts of the former co¬ 
alitions; if, when her government was in 
the hands of feeble administrators, and 
her armies frequently betrayed by the 
treachery of her generals, she triumphed 
over all her foes; if when the South of 
France was almost entirely overrun by the 
adherents of the Bourbons, and the recol¬ 
lection of that unfortunate family yet alive 
in the minds of thousands, she was able to 
avert the storm that threatened her ruin; 
how much more must she be capable of 
extricating herself now when her affairs are 
in the hands of a chief who knows how to 
govern and how to conquer; who, in all 
circumstances, appears to possess the full 
confidence of his subjects; who has esta¬ 
blished a code of laws in France, calcu¬ 
lated, in a very superior degree, to promote 
their happiness; and who has given to per¬ 
sons ana to property a greater security than 
was enjoyed at any former period in that 
country. It is idle, it is ridiculous to say, 
tjhat .what has passed at Bordeaux affords 
evidence, that the whole people of France, 
or even a small portion of them, are pre¬ 
pared for a counter-revolution; because it 
is quite obvious, even supposing a fair re¬ 
presentation to have been given of the bu¬ 
siness, that the defeat of Soult, which ren¬ 
dered the approach of Lord Wellington's 
immense army to Bordeaux almost certain, 
was sufficient of itself to produce an effect 
favourable to the Bourbons, whose cause 
care had been previously taken to make the 
inhabitants believe his Lordship had es¬ 
poused, and whose njisfortunes r be was 


about to avenge. Restore to its 


former situation, by removing our army to 
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a distance, and thus banishing from the 
minds of the people all fear of punishment 
in their persons or property, and it will 
then be.seen how they will act. It may 
be said, with some appearance of 


then 


truth, but not till (hen, that the 
ments which they avow, are the 
jiie and spontaneous effusions of 
people. 


SCnl l- 
genu- 
i free 


French Sufferers and the Quakers. 

“ He that haatetli to be rich hath an evil eye." 

Prm. c. xxviii, v. 22. 

Sir,—You have m^de some very judici¬ 
ous and sensible remarks on the Quakers 
making so prominent a part in the list of 
subscribers to relieve the Germans; and 
you seem to think their principles would 
lead them to do the same for our enemies, 
the French; for that the latter are in the 
same situation as the former, you have 
proved by documents from the Monileur , 
entitled surely to as much respect as the let¬ 
ters published by Ackenuaun, the print- 
seller and caricaturist. 1 am afraid, how¬ 
ever, that upon due inquiry and observa¬ 
tion, yon will lind the Quaker society as 
degenerated as the rest of us, and that they 
are guided by a few men, whose wealth 
having brought them into connexion with 
Government, they are eager on all occa¬ 
sions to evince their loyalty, or, in other 
words, their attachment to the Powers that 
be. Commerce has been the evil on which 
this society has split; commerce, which, 
as Thomas Paine observed, “ they follow 
with a step as steady as time, and an appe¬ 
tite as keen as death.” The influence of 
this baneful pursuit I remember to have 
been first visible during the American war; 
but its rapid strides during the present war 

are almost incredible.-We have now 

Quaker bankers, Quaker merchants, and 
Quaker contractors; yes, Mr. Gobhett, 
even contractors; men, whose dress shew 
them to be the pillars of “our Israel,” 
will go frotfttheir silent meetings, and con¬ 
tract to supply Lord Wellington’s army 
with flour, kc. ! Now, if the Society al¬ 
lows itself, or all public matters to be 
guided by this description of persons, they 
must necessarily be widely different from 
what they are tepresented to have been in 
the time of Barclay and Penn. — Com¬ 
pare the manly and nervous address on 
peace of the former of these eminent men 
to the profligate Charles 2d, and the late 
nondescript address of the Quaker body tb 
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the Prince Regent, and , you will form a 
pretty just idea of the degeneracy of this 

body of Christians.-With regard to the 

subscription, however, it should be remark¬ 
ed, that the country Quakers are more mo¬ 
dest than their London brethren; ,f«r they 
send up their remittances under one head; 
while the names of the latter are displayed 
in the daily papers, with all Pharisaical 
pomp; but this, I suppose, must rest with 
their Secretary , Mr. Howard, who seems 
to know the modern mode of working on 
the benevolent! Nay, this man has taken 
upon him to print the names of the Quaker 
subscribers in London, and to send them 
all over England, to excite others to imi¬ 
tate their example; and, perhaps, to shame 
those sensible and reflecting ruen, whothink 
they can take as much cave ot their money, 
and do as much good with it as other peo¬ 
ple. The dissenters are continually brawl¬ 
ing against the degenerate clergy; but with 
what face can they do it, when such a pro¬ 
ceeding as the above is tolerated in that 
sect, where so much manly independence 
used to be found! I aui afraid I shall 
trespass too much upon your indulgence; 
but I wish to ask, how it happens, that in 
this German subscription, the Royal family 
and nobility are quite omitted? I do not 
perceive one name distinguished either in 
the political or literary world. Our mi¬ 
nisters, also, do not come forward. Have 
no applications been made in these quar¬ 
ters ? Ifso, I suppose they think proper 
to leave all the charity to the honest and 
well meaning, for such I believe are most 
of the subscribers, and they only want dis¬ 
crimination to make them good and useful 

citizens.-1 am your sincere well-wisher, 

George Trueman. 

Pimlico , March. 14 . 

P. S.—As Mr. Secretary Howard is r 
Q uaker, perhaps the public will be furnish¬ 
ed with all the items of expense attending 
advertisements, lice. fee. kc. occasioned by 
the German subscription. 


Vanitv and Humanitv. 

Mft. Cobmtt,— -It will not, I believe, 
be disputed, that if a man gaitis wealth by 
his bmi ability and industry, he certainly 
possesses power to dispose of that wealth 
in any way or manner he may think pro¬ 
per ; but if a good name be his object, life 
would take a singular method to obtain it 
by bestowiug his bounty upon aliens and 
foreigners, to whom he is a perfect stranger, 
when, and without any cans*, he neglects 
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hit needy relatives, whom he know's to be 

in a state of pauperism.-In my letter 

to yon of the 2d instant, I took notice of a 
Charity Sermon that was to be preached on 
the Sunday following at the parish church 
of St. Ann, Blackfriars’, for the berrcfit of 
the German Sufferers. I also observed, 
that the worthy Rector had devoted the 
same pulpit, some weeks before, to the 
same laudable purpose, for the sole benefit 
of the poor of his flock. I should have 
mentioned also, that the Afternoon Lec¬ 
turer, in both cases, took up the subject, 
and- made some small collection. There 
were, therefore, two separate Sundays de¬ 
voted to preaching at the same church, by 
the same eminent Divine, to the same con¬ 
gregation, and upon the same occasion,— 
namely, to relieve misery and distress, and 
that brought on by the same cause,—the j 
calamities of war.-The suffering Ger¬ 

man is expelled from his cottage and pro¬ 
perty by a merciless enemy; the suffering 
Englishman by the hand of a friend, a civil 
officer, who, at the command of a collector, 
takes forceable possession of his house, to 
! seize lor the King’s taxes, and the landlord 
sweeps the cottage for the arrears of rent, i 
They are both deprived of the comforts of 
a habitation, and find themselves and fa¬ 
milies reduced to misery and want.— 
Point out to me, Sir, if you can, the differ- j 
enceiuthc situation of these two parties, j 
In the estimation of some people, there 
must be a difference, and a great difference 
too (though 1 cannot see it), as it is a noto¬ 
rious fact, that the suffering Germans have 
four times the pity and assistance of the 

suffering English.-What is it that these 

newly acquired friends, the suffering Ger¬ 
mans, have done for us, which they have 
not already been paid for, that entitles them 
so strongly to our. compassionate regard? 
It is not yet twelve months since they stood 
in battle array against us, and it is not im¬ 
possible that in less than six months they 
may again assume the same hostile position, 
whoever will give themselves the trouble to. 
examine into the conduct of the Germans 
towards this country for the last hundred 
years, will easily discover that gratitude is 
not their most prominent virtue. 1 heat- 
many people prate about their love of Coun¬ 
try, and I have been simple enough to ima¬ 
gine they meant the people of the same 
country in which they * were born and 
brought up; but I have discovered my mis¬ 
take. It is the soil tlity mean, on which 
they tread, and nal the people. The peo¬ 
ple may go to the—*—TH say ao worse — 


to the workhouse, and that is bad enough - ‘ 

-No, no, it is die Germans, the beloved 

Germans, who have won our hearts, and 
claim our solicitude, our Cares, and om- at¬ 
tentions; to such a degree, indeed, that I 
should not be surprised if England should 
be nearly deserted, as it is very natural for 
men to be fond of the company of those 
who so completely possess their esteem anti 
affection.-But, to return to the collec¬ 

tion made for the poor of the parish of- St. 
Ann’s. The two sermons preached on that 
occasion produced - a collection considerably 
under *£30 ; but when the sermons were 
preached for the benefit of the German suf¬ 
ferers, the hearts of the hearers were cer¬ 
tainly softened; they were thawed either 
by political heat, or the warm sun-beams 
of vanity: it is impossible it could be from . 
humanity. The sermon in the morning 
produced <£’93, and, if I am rightly in¬ 
formed, that in the afternoon raised <£ 17. 

-Judge, Sir, from these facts, what little 

feeling there is in the hearts of Englishmen 
for the suffering English, and that, too, in 
the severest weather I ever remember, and 
1 am not a chicken. 

A Friend to Humanity. 

Blackfriars , March, 1814. 


Stock Exchange Morality. 

Mr. Cobbett,— It may be customary to 
introduce an anonymous letter with an ex¬ 
ordium of high-flown compliments to the 
Editor. This, however, I must beg leave 
to wave at present.—Without any per¬ 
sonal acquaintance with yourself, your Re¬ 
gister has for many years afforded me both 
pleasure anti information; and,except when 
you have condescended to drag obscure in¬ 
dividuals into a kind of fame, by laying 
open to the public their silly speeches or 
dishonest actions, I have unifoimly admired 
your talent and your selection of subject, 

\ deeming your labours highly beneficial to 

humanity.-A Idte event, I am glad to 

find, has not escaped your eagle-eye, nor 
your still sharper pen : I do not mean any 
of the Jonner, but the last imposition prac- 
! tised upon that highly esteemed and truly 
respectable'hody of men, the Stock-jobbers; 
—men who never wish to profit by false 
rumours 1—men who, for self-defence, 
ought to be particularly upon their guard 
against the manoeuvres of Jacobins, who 
make no scruple of asserting that the war 
and the national debt yield support to die 
Stock-jobber, and therefore wish to put an 
end to both.—Morality, forsooth} in the 
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mouths of Stock-jobbers 1—It is certainly 
very disgusting to hear men talk of a thing 
they themselves neither practise nor under¬ 
stand.—The squeamish consciences of these 
gentlemen are much revolted at the late 
hoax practised upon them. They are out 
of pocket by it; they are losers; therefore 
they have lugged in morality.—Pray what 
is the foundation of the national debt? 
What is the cause of its increase? What 
is the nature of Stock-jobbing in the Alley? 
Which bears the highest premium, Morali¬ 
ty or Omnium ? Is it customary for the 
buyers to proclaim a victory before they 
buy ? or for the venders to boast of bad 
news before they sell ? Do they not all 
endeavour to buy cheap and sell dear ? Do 
they not all seize upon the slightest advan¬ 
tage either way ? Do they not most eager¬ 
ly make a profit of credulity? Was this 
fraud the first, the only one that has ever 
taken place ? Why do they appeal to Go¬ 
vernment for present redress and future 
prevention? Do they not see in our pub¬ 
lic papers fraud practised, openly avowed 
and authorized ? Of what description was 
the act of that Commander who obtained 
the secret, and counterfeited the cypher of 
the enemy ? Oh ! but that was a ruse de 
guerre! say these gentlemen, and therefore 
allowable.—Very well; since you will 
have it so, let the hoax be also deemed a 
ruse de guerre. Gambling is a species of 
wariare; the combatants in the one case 
thirsting for blood, in the other thirsting 
fur money! A Cossack and a Stock-jobber 
are more allied than is generally imagined; 
although, upon reflection, we may easily 
discos er a relation’s joy, a family affection, 
in the excessive caresses shewn to a cousin 
Cossack who visited the metropolis some 
months ago.—Excuse my hasty scribble, 
but I belong to a Bible Society, and some 
of our members as well as myself make a 
practise of going our rounds regularly, to 
discover what green-grocer or what chand¬ 
lers' shops expose their ware to sale on a 
sabbath-night. 

Sabbath evening . Simon Pantecruel. ■ 


Nation At, Reform. 

MV. Coibjctt, —As your Register has 
bom, and i* now, the great means of dif¬ 
fering important political truth to our think¬ 
ing nation, you will oblige one of your 
constant readers, as well as the friends of 
general liberty, by inserting the following 
plan of national icform, to support opr 
mbtda under the present expensive contest 


with France. The plan which I propwe is 
more certain and stable titan the Sinking 
Fund, and is such as no honest man can, I 
conceive, oppose with any show of justice. 
It ought to unite all parties, because R is 
founded on general equity, and gives equal 
religious rights and privileges to all sects 
and denominations; and, as a great excel¬ 
lency, will do no injury to any individual. 

1st. Let every person, of whatever or¬ 
der, office, or description, who belongs to 
and receives any emolument from the esta¬ 
blished national religion, enjoy his income 
during his life. 

2d. Let the government sell all the 
tithes, at the death of the incumbents, and 
apply the church revenues to the purpose 
of paying off the interest of the national 
debt, fee. 

This is the whole of my simple plan; 
and, besides its political usefulness, it will 
serve to restore religion to its primitive 
simplicity, as its Founder left it. It is 
well knowm, that Christianity, before it had 
any union with worldly establishments, or 
had received any support from national 
emoluments, even though opposed and per¬ 
secuted, made its irresistible way through 
the Roman empire, but when it became a 
national institution, it lost.its essence as a 
spiritual religion, was changed into a cor¬ 
rupt, mercenary, and persecuting religion, 
a kingdom of this world, and an engine of 
the state. No person of the church of Eng¬ 
land can reasonably complain of the above 
plan, because they may enjoy their religion 
on the same terms as all other sects; and 
being the minority, they ought to consider 
the good of tlie whole, but, as being pro¬ 
fessing Christians , they ought to remember 
that equal justice is due tp all, without fa¬ 
vour or distinction. 

A Friend to Justice. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

On the Vice-Chancellor's Court, and 
Power or the Proctors. 

Mr. Editor,—In the discussion that has 
taken place in Oxford, in consequence of the 
observations on certain statutes of that Uni¬ 
versity, and on the power of the Proctors, 
which appeared in your Register of the 
28th uit. 1 have heard the writer taxed 
with a culpable omission in not stating that 
the sentence of the Vice-Chancellor’s Court 
is not final; but that any person, who con¬ 
ceives himself aggrieved by any proceed¬ 
ings in that Court, has means of redress by 
aa appeal,—~l beg leave to aay, that the 
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appealis generally considered as nugatory, 
so completely oat of the power of a poor 
client, as not to be worth mentioning,, an 
as only calculated to add insult to injury. 
——Respecting the appeal, Blackstonc 
informs us, that from the sentence ol the 
Vice-Chancellor, his deputy or assessor, 

“ an appeal lies to delegates appointed by 
the Congregation, from thence to other de¬ 
legates sf the House of Convocatton; and 
if all three concur in the same sentence, it 
is final, at least by the statutes of the Uni¬ 
versity, according to the rule of the civ 
law. But, if there be any discordance or 
variation in any of the three sentences, an 
appeal lies, in the last resort, to judges de¬ 
legates appointed by the Crown under the 

great seal or Chancery.’'*-Now, Sir, 

not to insist upon the impossibility ot a 
poor client having recourse to so tedious 
and so expensive a mode of seeking redress 
from the sentence of this Court, I shall 
only observe, that the names of the Vice- 
Chancellor, of both the Proctors, and not 
(infrequently of some of the Pro-Proctors,+ 
are among the delegates of appeals both in 
Convocation and Congregation! I hope, 
then, we shall no more hear of the easy 
method of a poor person's obtaining re¬ 
dress, and of the utter impossibility ot bn 
being persecuted by the University officers. 
—1 hope, as the matter is now beginning 
to be agitated, that the members of the 
University will express their abhorrence of 
some late disgraceful proceedings, which 
are well known, and which have long been 
the chief topic of conversation in Oxford. 
_From my long residence in the Uni¬ 
versity, I have been personally acquainted 
with several of the Proctors, who have 
been men of judgment and of acknowledged 
benevolence, and who have discharges the 
duties of their office with honour and inte¬ 
grity. It is to be lamented, that some 
others have displayed a total want of proper 
feeling, and have behaved like tyrannical 

school-boys.-To produce instances of 

cruelty and tyranny is always an unpleasant 
task, and adisgusting to the reader. The 
cause of trufh and humanity, however, re¬ 
quires that facts be brought forward in sup¬ 
port of assertions.—I can bring an in¬ 
stance of a Pro-Proctor, who carried Ins 
assumed power to such a length as to stop 
every woman he met walking by herseii, 
in the streets, in the dusk of the evening, 
and to demand of her who she was, whence 
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* * Blacks!one’s Commeetaries, B.m. cti. G. 

t Ffl ** h Proctor lias two masters of Arts to as 
nit him, who are called Pre-Proctors. 


the came, whither she was going. This, 
to say die least of it, was highly inquisito¬ 
rial. It must have been done to gratify an 
impertinent curiosity, an insatiable lust of 
power, or something worse. To the inha¬ 
bitants of the place, who are daily subject 
to the effects of such abuse of power, this 
conduct cannot but be irritating, and must 
conduce to keep up that jealousy nrf i! 4 - 
will, which have always existed between 
the University and city. It may, perhaps, 
be said, that this exertion of assumed autho¬ 
rity did not arise from any badness of 
heart, but merely from the excusable de¬ 
sire which a young man feels to display his 
consequence on his first entrance into office. 

_h is difficult, indeed, to restrain the 

expression of our pity at ,the weakness of 
that man, who can be proud of an office, 
which is merely ministerial, and which, 
places him, in the eye of the law, in nearly 
the same situation as that of a common 
constable.-It must, however, be remark¬ 

ed, that this was not only a very foolish, 
but a very illegal proceeding, being totally 
unwarranted either by the law of the land, 
or by the University-charters. By the lat¬ 
ter, the time of watch and ward is limited 
between nine o'clock at night and five in 
the morning, during which time only the 
University-officers have the right or power 
of interference in the streets with any but 
matriculated persons. This, however, I 
know to have been done with impunity. 
An action could not be brought against the 
aggressor in any other court than that of 

the Vice-Chancellor.-1 knew a Proctor, 

who, at the very time when several females, 
whom he himself had apprehended, were 
confined in prison, at a most inclement sea¬ 
son of the year, had so little sense of pro¬ 
priety and feeling, and su much meanness 
and brutality, as to exult on the success of 
the canning plans and stratagems by which 

he had entrapped his victims.-To add 

to this unpleasant, but necessary recital, I 
remember a circumstance to have happen¬ 
ed, of so unjustifiable a nature, that the very 
recollection of it rouses my indignation. 
The Proctors took the trouble of going two 
miles out of Oxford, late at night, and en¬ 
tered a cottage, where five or six girls of 
bad character were dancing with country¬ 
men who lived in their neighbourhood. On 
finding that no gownsmen were there, it is 
said, that they all demurred except one of 
the Pro-Proctors, who declared that his 
walk should not be in vain. The fact, 
however, was, that they took the girls to 
Oxford, and the Vice-Chancellor cofnctliv- 
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ted them tothe county gaol for ten days, in I some circumstance of. importance, which 
very cold weather.* On what legal autho- he cannot possibly foresee, should bidder 
rity, or what law of the land, or statute of him to depart from his detertamaiiou, —- 
the University the commitment was found- “ Capt. Campbell, observing from Mr. 
ed, still remains a problem, which might “ Mam's statement, in the Political Regis- 
be solved, could the cause be brought into “ ter of the 12th of March, that Mr. Mamt 
any other than the Vice-Chancellor’s own “ “ has the full authority From numerous 

court.-The above facts can be well at- “ “ friends, and of the greatest respectabi- 

- tested. Do not, however, imagine, that “ “ lity, to proclaim, that his veracity 
this severity has at all improved the mo- “ “ stands unimpeached and this after 
ralily of the place. The case is quite the “ his on Ip ground of defence had been 
reverse. The money of the young men is “ proved to be false by the oath of Captain 
now expended, aud their time wasted in j“ Wilson; Captain Campbell observing 
hiring carriages aud horses to pursue their . “ this, would gladly have avoided any 
pleasures in the neighbouring towns and 1 “ thing calculated to diminish the content 
villages, and in Oxford itself seduction is | “ which must necessarily have arisen from 

very prevalent.-It must be allowed, in- j “ the consolatory decision of so numerous 

deed, that the Proctors are not the only “ and respectable a circle. B,ut, Mr. Mant, 
persons to be blamed for these injudicious “ not satisfied with having thus happily 
proceedings. To the Vice-Chancellor for “ established his veracity , takes occasion 
the time being must be attributed the greater “again to state certain pretended facts of 
share of the blame; for it must be remetn- “accusation against Captain Campbell, 
bered, that no commitment can take place “ which, though they present nothing new, 
but by his warrant, or by that of one of the “ are now circulated in a manner that en- 

Pro-Vice-Chancellors acting for him.- . “ titles them to some attention on the part 

If the officers of the University had com- “ of Capt. Campbell.-The Fust is, 

mon sense or common prqdence, they would “ an insinuation respecting 1,500 Venetian 
act with some degree of moderation ; they j “ Zeecbens. It is evident, that Mr. Mant, 
would not insist upon the enforcement o( “ in the passage alluded to, wishes to cause 
statutes, aud the exertion of privileges, j “ the public to believe, that Capt, Camp- 

which were always odious and unconstitu- i “ bell took this sura as a sort of bribe. - 

tional, and which ill accord with the tem- | “ The truth of tiie matter is this. The 
per and spirit of the times. If, however, j “ sum was lodged, by the merchants of 
they are determined still to persist in these i “ Trieste, in the hands of the English Vice¬ 
measures, contrary to the voice of justice “ Consul at that place, for the purpose of 
aud reason, they cannot have any cause to ! “ purchasing a sword, or a piece of plate, 
complain if they shall be deprived of their “ for Capt. Campbell, in return for the 
means of annoyance; for this business now ; «• protection he had, at the desire of Sir 
calls for the interference of Parliament; “Alexander Ball, given to certain Aus- 
and a petition from the inhabitants of Ox- ( “ trian vessels, cleared out for Tunis, but 
ford, stating their grievances, might place t “ the real destination of which was Malta, 
them within the protection of the law of i “ The Vice-Consul (not a very likely chan- 
the land, and put them on a footing of j “ nel for bribe) made Capt. Campbell ac- 
equal security with the inhabitants oi other “ quainted with it. But he, considering 
places. “ that the offer did not come from his own 

Oxford, March , 1814. “ countrymen, and that it was not becotn- 
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The Proprietor of the Register has received 1 
from Capt. Campbell the following short 
statement, which, after the very ample 
space that has been given to the subject, he 
has determined shall be the last , unless 

* There was no riot or disturbance in the 
house. When the men who were with the girls 
said Uiat they were ready to protect them from 
the Proctors, the girls would not suffer any inter¬ 
ference of that sort, but said that they would go 
(juietly with the Proctors to Oxford, which they 


“ ing him to accept of it, refused the offer; 
“ and the money was returned to the Mer- 

“ chants.-Capt. Campbell has in his 

“ possession the receipt oi the Merchants, 
“ given tothe Vice-Consul for the return of 
“ the money to them; the certificate of the 
“ Vice-Consul that he had returned the 
“ money; and, what would certainly ex- 
“ cite the indignation of all mankind, ex- 
“ cept that “ numerous and respectable 
“ “ body of friends, who have fully aiitho- 
“ “ rized Mr. Mant to publish chat hit ve- 
“ “ racily stands unimpeached Captain 
“ Campbell has in his possession » paper 




“ .(demanded from Mf. Mant iff Mhse- 
“ querrce of his former insinuations J, signed 
“ by Mr. AJanf, and drawn «p to lira own 
“hand, “declaring most solemnly, that 
“ “ this identical sum of money, offered as 
“ “ above-stated, was actually returned by 

“ “ Capt. Campbell’s direction." -The 

“ Second allegation, or rather Insinuation, 

“ is, that Capt. Campbell has left 40,000 
“dollars unaccounted for; from which 
“ the public are left to believe, that he may 

“ have really embezzled that sum.-The 

“ sum was twenty, instead of forty thou- 
“ sand dollars, a mistake, which Mr. 

“ Mata’s “ numerous and greatly respect- 
“ “ able friends” will, of course, look upon 
“ as not the smallest ground of impeach- 
“ mcnt ol his veracity . This sum belonged 
“ to the squadron, on account of prize- 
“ vessels, it was sent by Capt. Campbell, 

“ by the Captain of a brig of war, to 
“ Malta. He, on calling at Corfu, on his 
“ way to Malta, received dispatches of im- 
“ portance from our Minister there to con- 
“ vey to Lord CollingwoOd, then at the 
“ mouth of the Dardanelles. He, there- 
“ fore, deposited the money with Mr. For- 
“ resii, our Minister, to be forwarded to 
“ Malta by the first conveyance. But, al- 
“ most immediately after, Corfu was given 
“ up by the Russians to the French, and 
“ Mr. Forresti was obliged to quit the 
“ place in such haste, that it was lelt be- 
“ hind, where, as he has informed Capt. 
“ Campbell, it now remains. It is only 
“ necessary to add, that Capt. Campbell, 

“ on behalf of himself and the squadron, 

“ holds die bond of Mr. Forresti lor this 
“ money •, and, that of all the history and 
“ all the circumstances of this transaction, 
“ Mr. Mant is, and from the first to the 
“ last has been, perfectly well acquainted. 

“-But, it would, doubtless, be nodif- 

“ ficult matter for Mr. Mant to obtain the 
“ same respectable authority to publish as 
“ long as he pleased, that he was, in putting 
“ forth this insinuation, actuated by the 
“ purest motives, and by any thing rather 

“ than malignity. -The TnntD insinua- 

“ tion is, that Capt. Campbell gave away 
41 four vessels, prizes to the squadron under 
“ his command. Mr. Mam calls it an ap- 
“ parent giving away, and, having such a 
“ stock of current veracity at command, 
“ sayS quite enough to produce a belief 
“ (that is fo say, amongst his numerous 
“ and respectable friends), that Captain 
•« Campbell made over tftfe vessels to some 
'* one, to be disposed of Jbr his own private 
u advantage; or, in other words, that he 


cMitiilted an ict of didst Vagrant rogue¬ 
ry.-ft is nbt very probable that the 

“ squadron should have quietly submitted. 

“ to so singular a distribution of prise- 
** money. But, the facts of the case are 

“ these.-The English Consul at Trieste 

“ had given papers to four Austrian vessels, 

“ doming out of that port, which papers 
“ the masters of those vessels looked upon 
“ as passports, or, at least, as the means of 
“ insuring them from capture by English 
“ vessels of War. The King’s Order in 
“ Council of the 7th January, 1807, made 
“ alt vessels liable to capture, coming out 
“ of any port situated, with regard to the 
“ enemy's influence, as Trieste then was, 

“ and bound to another port under similar 
“ circumstances. The lour vessels inques- 
“ tion were stopped by Capt. Campbell, in 
“ sight of the port of Trieste ; but, in con- 
“ sideration of their having sailed under 
“ faith of the English Consul’s papers, and 
“ of their not having attempted to escape 
1 “ from him; he directed them to return 
“ into the port: and wrote to the Consul, 
“ requesting him not to give any such pa- 
“ pers in future, as it was only deceiving 
“ the masters of the vessels, and doing in¬ 
jury to them and the merchants. This 
“ communication to the Consul was made 
“ by letter, the hearer of which letter was 
“ Mr. Muni himself, who, as a further 
“ proof of Mr. Mant’s veracity, wrote a 
“ letter, now in Capt. Campbell’s posses- 
“ sion, giving an account of his interview 

“ with the Consul upon the occasion.- 

“ Capt. Campbell has no doubt of his strict 
“ right to have considered the four vessels 
“ as lawful prize, under the Order in 
“ Council*, but, under all the circum- 
“ stances ol the case, he also has no doubt, 
“ tiiat a Judge of the Admiralty would 
“ have directed them to be restored. At 
“ any rate, they were not made prize of; 
“ they were not given away : there was no 
“ appearance oi their having been given 
“ away ; and of these facts Mr. Mant is as 
“ well acquainted as is Capt. Campbell 

“ himself.* 1 -Capt. Campbell is sorry to 

“ have taken up so much room with his 
“statement; hut, it appeared to him not 
“ too much to request after the large space 
“ which had been allowed to Mr. Mant, 
“ whom Capt. Campbell will now leave to 
“ the enjoyment of the society of that nu- 
“ merotis and respectable circle of friends, 
“ who have given him full authority to 
“ publish, “ that his veracity stands <*«- 
“ “ impeached .” 
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The Emferor Napoleon and his Army. 

* - It is now to be hoped that those who 

so very lately believed ill the total annihi- 
lation, the complete defeat of Bonaparte’s 
army by Blucher, will, at least, acknow¬ 
ledge that they were somewhat mistaken ; 
that, instead of the French Emperor having 
disgracefully fled, first tp Paris, and after¬ 
wards to Normandy with only 15,000 
troops, and without any chance of ever 
again recovering himself, he neither re¬ 
treated from the scene of action, nor was 
worsted in the field of battle; but, on the 
contrary, kept possession of the ground, in 
spite of the superior army which was op¬ 
posed to him, and was only induced to sus¬ 
pend his operations in the North, that he 
might drive back the Austrian army which 
had again advanced in the South. The 
reader will recollect, when the subject of 
Napoleon’s military exploits was last under 
consideration, in the Register of the 19dt, 
ult., at which period the people of Eng¬ 
land were rejoicing over his fall, and cele¬ 
brating the event by discharges of cannon, 
that 1 did not hesitate in advancing an opi¬ 
nion directly opposed to that which was 
then almost universally received ; that I 
frankly avowed my disbelief of the intelli¬ 
gence which had been promulgated ; that 1 
regarded the battle of the 9th, if any was 
fought on that day, as a mere partial affair; 
and concluded my observations with this 
remark, that whether “ Blucher engaged 
the French on the <Jth or not, I have no he¬ 
sitation in saying, that the result of this 
battle, even admitting the loss to be as 
great as stated, will, in my opinion, have 
little or no effect on the grand scale of ope¬ 
rations upon which Napoleon now appears 

to be acting.’’-The result, at least as 

far as things have yet gone, has shown that 
I was not altogether mistaken in my opi¬ 
nion. Dispatches having been received 
from Colonel Lowe, containing details of 
the affairs before Laon, to the 12th ult., it 
appears from these that, though there had 
been a good deal of ban] fighting, during 
which, he says, the Allies were in part 
successful; yet that, at the close of the 
contest, Blucher remained on the heights 
of Laon, while the French army occupied 
the plains below, almost close to the walls 
of that place. 11 The fires of his biyouack 
(says Colonel Lowe) were apparent along 
a very extended line at the beginning of the 
night; hut in the morning it was discover¬ 
ed he had retired.” -Marshal Blucher 

addressed a proclamation to the French 
from Laon on the 13th, in which he said, 
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“ Our armies are at present more numerous 
and finer than ever" and told them, “ in 
order to judge of the events of the war, 
you have only to enquire of the inhabitants 
of Laon, concerning what happened on the 
9th and 10th of this month, on which days 
the French army, commanded by the Em¬ 
peror Napoleon in person , was totally de¬ 
feated under the walls of that town: ask of 
them if they did not see the army fly before 
our victorious troops, if they have not seen 
the trophies of our victory, consisting of 50 
pieces of cannon, of numerous caissons, and 
some thousand prisoners? And it was, 
besides, only a part of the army entrusted 
to my command which gained this decisive 
victory, while another part made themselves 
masters of St. Quentin, where they took 45 
pieces of brass cannon, and while the grand 
army, alter having on the 3d and 4th de¬ 
feated near Troyes, the corps opposed to 
it, is advancing on the other side towards 
your capital.”-Without stopping to en¬ 

quire whether this proclamation is genuine 
or not, I shall subjoin the French official 
account of what happened on the 9th and 
10th, which, perhaps, will enable us to 
form a more correct opinion on the subject: 

-“ On the 9th, at day break (says the 

French bulletin), we reconnoitred the ene¬ 
my, who had joined the Prussian corps. 
The position was such as to be deemed un¬ 
attainable. We took a position. The 
Duke of Ragusa, who had slept on the Sth 
at Corbone, appeared at two in the after¬ 
noon at Veslud, overthrew the enemy’s ad¬ 
vanced guard, attacked the village of AU 
thies, which was carried, and was success¬ 
ful during the whole day. At half-past 
six he took up a position. At seven the 
enemy made a dash of cavalry, one league 
in the rear, where the Duke of Reggio had 
a park of reserve. The Duke of Ragusa 
proceeded thither quickly, but the enemy 
had time to carry off 15 pieces of cannon. 
A great part of the personnel was saved. 

; -Onthe same day General Charpentier, 

with his division of the young guard, car¬ 
ried the village of Glacy. On the next 
day the enemy attacked the village seven 
times, and were seven times repulsed. 
Gen. Charpentier lost 400 prisoners. The 
enemy left the avenues coveted with his 
dead. The Emperor’s bead-quarters were 
on the 9th and 10th at Ghavignou.—His 
Majesty, judging that it was impossible to 
attack the heights of Laon, fixed his head¬ 
quarters on the 11th at Soissons. The Duke 
of Ragusa occupied on the same day Bery 
au Bac.”--1 shall say nothing here of the ' 
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vast difference in the above two accounts as 
to the number of cannon lost by the French; 
nor shall I make any remarks upon the 
statement of Blucher, who asserts, that the 
French army was commanded by Bona¬ 
parte in person , though Napoleon express¬ 
ly says, that his “ head-quarters were on 
the 9th and 10th at Charignon.” But if, 
as Marshal Blucher says, his army was 
more numerous and finer than ever , how 
came he to shut himself closely up in Laon, 
and to decline marching this fine and nu¬ 
merous army against the French, who 
were confessedly inferior in every respect ? 
According to our accounts, Blucher’s force 
amounted to 90,000 veteran troops, while 
the French''had only 80,000 raw undisci¬ 
plined conscripts. With such a superiority 
of force, one would have expected that the 
redoubted, the valiant, and the enterprising 
Blucher, would have carried every thing 
before him; would, in reality, have anni¬ 
hilated the unskilful, the cowardly Bona¬ 
parte, and made good his march to Paris. 
But no ; instead of descending to the plain, 
and punishing the audacity of his insignifi¬ 
cant rival, he considered it more advisable 
to remain snug within the walls of an im¬ 
pregnable fortress, and wisely preferred 
security and safety, in the protection afford¬ 
ed by the cannon which bristled ou the ram¬ 
parts with which he was surrounded, to 
vain-glory in the field of battle, of which 
he did not stand in need ; instead of wield¬ 
ing the sword to destroy “ the enemy of 
the humau race,” and restore enslaved Eu¬ 
rope to its former happy condition; instead 
of wasting his time on the “ vile caitiff,” 
the “ bastard Corsican,” he manfully seiz¬ 
ed the pen, and sent forth an address to the 
people of France, to make it known, “ that 
the towns and villages whose inhabitants 
shall dare to take up arms against our 
troops, or oppose our military operations, 
shall be burnt, painful as it will be to 
me, to be compelled in this manner to pu¬ 
nish the innocent with the guilty." Humane 
and feeling old man ! No one can doubt that 
a vengeance so exemplary, was painful 
to you: No one will suppose, that you 
could be driven to the dire necessity of thus 
outraging yoiu tender feelings; of lacerat¬ 
ing your kind and benevolent heart, but by 
circumstances which you could neither for- 
see nor coutroul your case is indeed a hard 
one; but there is one source remaining, to 
which you can still apply for consolation, 
and it is this,—that “ the race is not al¬ 
ways to the swift nor the battle to the 
strong.” Though, from the most profound 


reasons, you considered it the best policy 
not to risk a general engagement at Laon, 
the moment may again arrive when you 
shall have an opportunity of humbling your 
haughty opponent, as effectually as you 

humbled him at Loipsic.-But while the 

gallant Marshal was thus endeavouring to 
intimidate the people of France, Bonaparte 
was employed in following up his successes. 
Learning that a division of Blucher's army 
had 1 surprised and taken possession of 
Kheims on the 12th, the French Emperor 
proceeded next day in person to that city, 
from which he drove the Prussians, who 
lost “ 22 pieces of cannon, 5,000 prisoners, 
and 100 artillery and baggage waggons.” 
Meanwhile, the grand army, as it is called, 
under Schwartzenberg, taking advantage of 
the absence of Bonaparte, made a move¬ 
ment, in advance, towards Provins and 
Nangis. Immediately on receiving intelli¬ 
gence of these operations, Napoleon set out 
for the South; passed the Aube and the 
Seine on the 19th; and reached Arcis-sur- 
Aube on the morning of the 20th, the 
Russians and Austrians flying in all direc¬ 
tions on hearing of his approach. The 
head quarters of the Allied sovereigns, 
which were at Arcis-sur-Aube on the 16th, 
were transferred, in all haste to Troyes, 
and thence to Bar-sur-Aubc, where by the 
last official accounts, they took up a posi¬ 
tion on the T 8th. Thus we find that Na¬ 
poleon has driven the Allied armies much 
farther from Paris than he had done at any 
period since he set out to command his 
army. Blucher was 80 miles north, and 
Schwartzenberg was fully 120 miles south 
of the French capital. The Courier , with 
its usual confidence, tells us that “ another 
blow has been dealt by the hand of the 
venerable and heroic Blucher, and it sliould 
seem as if it were ordained that the hum¬ 
bling of the coarse oppressor of Prussia, 
was especially reserved for that high spirit 
which could never brook that oppression, 
and which remained erect amidst the pros¬ 
tration of his country.”-“ This intelli¬ 

gence (continues the same writer) has been 
confirmed by accounts received by govern¬ 
ment." But if government had received 
accounts of this “ oilier blow',” is it to be 
believed that they would not have given 
them to the public in one form or another? 

-The fact is, this is the era of hoaxing , 

and those connected with the Courier , who 
perhaps know more of the late Exchange 
affair, than is generally believed, wished^ 
very probably to have another slice of the 
Omnium before it fell below their notice. 
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—-This Sort of Stodk which was lately so 
high as 33£ was on Wednesday down as 
low as 12 per cent. Iu the morning it had 
opened at l6; but its rapid decline having 
been perceived, an attempt was immedi¬ 
ately made to counteract .this,-A report 

was industriously circulated, thatthe Allies 
had defeated Bonaparte in a general en¬ 
gagement, and the Courier slopped the 
press at an early hour, to announce the in¬ 
telligence in the following paragraph:-- 

“ Courier OJfice, Two o'clock. -It is 

reported in the Gity, but we have not been 1 
able to trace upon what authority, that - 
Blucher gained a great victory over Bona¬ 
parte, in which the latter lost 25,000 men, 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners.”—This, 
ness' attempt to impose upon the credulity 
of the public, was, however, soon detected, 
and the Omnium market closed at a pre¬ 
mium of 12| per cent. Considering that 
the head quarters of Bonaparte and of the 
Allies were little more than thirty-five 
miles from each other when the last ac¬ 
counts came away, it is very probable we 
may soon hear of some important results 
from that quarter, providing the Allies do 
not, as they have hitherto frequently done, 
decline the battle offered them by Napoleon, 
and seek for safety iu a precipitate retreat. 
If a general engagement takes place, it is 
my opinion that it will have a very differ¬ 
ent termination from that reported by the 
Courier. But if tltere has been no battle, 
no general affair, it is difficult to say, ac¬ 
cording to the present mode of conducting 
the war, when it may be brought to a.con¬ 
clusion. 

Peace ok War ? - The prospect of 

peace seems to become the more distant as 
the parties advance in the negociation. I 
have uniformly stated, that this was not a 
matter which could be so soon or so easily 
settled as most people imagined. In the 
House of Commons, on Wednesday eveu- 
iug, the following conversation, as it ap¬ 
peared in the Morning Chronicle of Thurs¬ 
day, took place on this interesting subject: 
——“ Mr. Brand, rose for the purpose of 
putting two questions to the Right Honour¬ 
able Gentleman (the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer), to answer which he hoped there 
would be no objection. First, whether 
Government bad sent out, or was about to 
send out, a ship to convey the Duke of 
Berri to Bourdeaux? — and, Secondly, 
whether Negotiations were still carried on 
at Chatillon between the Ambassadors of 

v ;lhe>Ul.ies and of the Emperor of France ? 

T 


- Mr. Vansillarl replied, that with re¬ 
gard to the second question, he should have 
thought that the Honourable Member would 
’ have been aware, that in the present situa¬ 
tion of affairs it would not be fit to give any 
answer upon the subject. On the first in¬ 
quiry we understood the Right Honourable 
Gentleman to put a negative ; but the low 
touc of voice in which lie spoke would not 
permit what he said to be distinedy heard 

in the gallery.”-The Times of the same 

day, reported the conversation as follows: 

-“ Mr. Brand wished to ask. the Right 

Honourable Gentleman opposite, if any ne¬ 
gociation were now carrying on with the 

ruler of France.- The Chancellor of the 

Exchequer (as far as we could collect) de¬ 
clined to answer the question, upon prin¬ 
ciples of public duty.”-It is clear, from 

both these statements, that the negociations 
have not made that progress which the 
country were long ago led to expect, partly 
in consequence of the frequent prorogations 
of Parliament, and partly from the state¬ 
ments of the Courier , which has asserted, 
more than once, that the preliminaries were 
actually signed, and on their way to this 
country to be ratified. It is some time since 
it was known, that the conferences for an 
armistice had failed, in consequence .if the 
terms proposed by the Allies having been 
considered by Bonaparte as unjust. “ We 
were agreed (said tire French Emperor) 
upon the points of occupation in the North 
and East, but the enemy wished not only 
to extend his line upon the Soane and the 
Rhone, but to inclose Savoy in it. We 
replied to this unjust pretension, by pro¬ 
posing to adopt the status quo, and to leave 
the Duke of Castiglione and Count Bubna 
to settle it upon the line of their advanced 
posts. This was rejected.” I have no 
doubt that the line of delimitation agreed 
upon iu the North and East, was on the 
German side of the Rhine. But be this as 
it may, I cannot help thinking, that it was 
rather asking too much, for the Allies to de¬ 
mand, that their troops should be allowed 
to extend their line ou the South ; that they 
should be permitted to enter territories 
which they had not been able to overrun; 
and which, it is more than probable, if the 
war continues, that they uever will. No¬ 
thing could be fairer, in my opinion, than to 
leave the generals opposed (o each other in 
that quarter, to settle the boundary “ upon 1 
the line of their advanced posts.” This 1 
was the proposal of Napoleon; but it was 
rejected, and with this rejection terminated ' 
all conferences for an armistice. The Gou* 
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rier has since published the following bul¬ 
letin, respecting'the negotiations for peace: 
—We understand the PreHromaries of 
Peace are in substance agreed upon. France 
is (o be reduced to her ancient boundaries 

—those of 1789.-But the Allies insist 

upon certain fortresses in Old France being 
given up to them as securities till a defini¬ 
tive treaty'of peace.-These are, Stras- 

burgh, Metz, Valenciennes, Lisle, Bay¬ 
onne, and Perpignan.-Upon the ques¬ 

tion of the surrender of these fortresses^ 
alone, if not entirely, we understand, the 

signature of Preliminaries stands over.- 

It is said that Bonaparte is wilting to sur¬ 
render some of them; the Allies, of course, 
to retire to the frontiers of Old France.” 

-Now, upon this statement, I would 

remark, that if the Allies have really gone 
so far as to demand of Bonaparte the pos¬ 
session of any of the fortresses in Old France, 
as securities till a definitive treaty, it is 
impossible, they can be sincere in their pro¬ 
fessions of peace; or that Napoleon will 
ever listen to their terms. If he held it to 
be an unjust pretension in the Allies to wish 
to extend their Hue upon the Soane and the 
Rhone, which may be considered mere 
frontier rivers, how much more unjust must 
he consider it in them to insist on the posses- 
sionof several strong holds inlhevery heart of 
th is ki rigdom ?—The demand is, indeed, of so 
arrogant a nature, that one dues not know 
whether to treat it with contempt or with 
ridicule. I cannot believe that the Allies, 
after the declaration which they published | 
at Frankfort, in which they sanctioned the 
claims of France to a greater extent of ter¬ 
ritory than she enjoyed under her ancient 
kings, would, so soon after this, have pre¬ 
sumed to demand the possession of any part 
of old France as the guarantee of a general 
peace. But though 1 do not subscribe to 
this absurdity, it appears to me that terms 
have been proposed to Napoleon which, if 
not departed from, will create a rupture in 
the negotiation. How and where the pro¬ 
posal has originated, it is not for me to say; 
but when I consider the high and hostile tone 
which has been assumed of late ,ia the pro¬ 
clamations of the Generals commanding the 
opposing armies, I have little doubt that it is 
only the sword which can put 3n end to the 
contest. Let those who think otherwise 
read the following extracts front a procla¬ 
mation addressed to the French, by Prince 

Schwartzenburgh, on the lolhult.;- 

“ We will secure your happiness at the 
* hazard of our own lives, and peace shall not 
be denied to you, although it may be de¬ 


layed. That we may control it, reinforce¬ 
ments are arriving from all quarters . 
Thousands have Rocked to my standard 
from Bohemia and Hungary, and others arc 
hasteniug from Belgium and from-Holland, 
from Prussia, and from every district of 
Germany. Entertain, then, no fears for 
the result; that is obvious and certain; ■and 
in the painful interval be assured that no 
means shall be neglected for your consola¬ 
tion, while you remain iu a state in which 
you must necessarily he exposed to man a of 

the miseries of wai .”-To this [ shall 

only add the following extracts from a pro¬ 
clamation of the Duke o! Dalmatia (SeultJ, 
which, though dated (he loth of March, 
may be read as an answer to the above; 
and then leave the reader to form his own 

opinion on the subject.-“ Soldiers, you 

are called to new conduits: there will be no 
repose for us, whether we he the assailants 
or the assailul, till this hostile army, form¬ 
ed of such extraordinary elements, shall be 
annihilated, or till it shall have evacuated 
the territory of the empire, whatever be its 
numerical superiority, and whatever pro¬ 
gress it may make. It does not suspect the 
dangers which surround it, nor the perils 
which await it: but time will teach this 
army, as well a4 the General who com¬ 
mands it, that it is not with impunity that 
parts of our territory are invaded; that it 
is not with impunity that the French ho¬ 
nour is insulted.”—“ As for us, our duty 
is marked out: honour and fidelity! that 
is our motto. To combat to the last the 
enemies of our august Emperor, and of our 
dear France; to respcci persons and pro¬ 
perty : to pity the misfortunes of those who 
are for a moment subjected, and to hasten 
the instant of their deliverance; obedience 
and discipline, implacable hatred to traitors, 
and to the enemies of the French name, in¬ 
terminable war to those who should attempt 
to divide iu order to destroy us, as well as 
to the wretches who would desert the Im¬ 
perial eagles to range themselves under any 
other standard.—Let us have always in our 
minds fifteen ages of glory, and the innu¬ 
merable triumphs which have rendered our 
country illustrious. Let us cuntemidate 
the prodigious efforts of our great Eiupetui, 
and his signi 1 victories, which will eter¬ 
nize the French name; let us be worthy of 
him, and then we may begueath to our 
posterity, without a stain, the inheritauce- 
which we have received from our fathers. 
Let us he Frenchmen, and let us die with 
arms in our hands rather than survive'our 
dishonour.” 
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Occurrences of the War. -The 

great length to which the important case of 
Lord Cochrane and the Hon. Cochrane 
Johnstone extended in the last Number of 
the Register, having excluded the usual 
notices under this head, it becomes neces¬ 
sary that they should be here introduced. 

-Marquis Wellington, before effecting 

the passage of the Adour, attacked the 
French army under Marshal Soult near 
Orthes, and obtained over it a signal vic¬ 
tory : the battle was fought on the 27th of 
February, and was contested for sometime 
with great obstinacy. “ The enemy (says 
the official dispatch) retired at first in ad. 
mirahle order, taking every advantage of 
the numerous good positions which the coun¬ 
try afforded. The losses, however, which 
they sustained in the continued attacks of 
our troops, and the danger with which they 
were threatened by Lieut.-Cen. Sir Row¬ 
land Hill's movements, soon accelerated 
their movements, and the retreat at length 
became a flight, and their troops were in 

the utmost confusion/'-No account has 

been published of the extent of the enemy's 
loss. Ours has been stated at 1,610 men 
killed and wounded, among which there 
were 1 4 officers killed and 104 wounded. The 
Portuguese lust 70 killed and 500 wound¬ 
ed. On the 1st of March, part of our 
troops passed the Adour, while Soult re¬ 
tired, first towards Agen, and then to 
Tai bis, leaving the road open to Bordeaux, 
which was afterwards occupied by a divi¬ 
sion of our army under Marshal Beresford. 
Lord Wellington, however, did not cross 
the Adour, but remained at Aire; and, 
from a dispatch of his Lordship’s, dated at 
that place on the 14th ult., it appears, that 
Soult had effected a junction with the army 
uf Catalonia, commanded by Suchet, and 
was collecting “ a considerable force in the 
neighbourhood of Couchez," a small town 
in the rear of Lord Wellington, and only a 
few miles from Aire. It is probable, 
therefore, that we may soon hear of another 
engagement having been fought in that di¬ 
rection. 

Accounts from Spain mention, that a 
very general interest has been excited there 


by the expectation of the immediate arrival 
of King Ferdinand, who, 'it. is well known, 
was lately advised to return to his kingdom 
by Bonaparte. It is even said, thathe reached 
Madrid on the 17th ult. Whatever may be$fe 
ulterior views of Napoleon in . promoting 
this measure, it is certain that a strong 
persuasion exists, both in Spain and Por¬ 
tugal, that he calculates upon effecting our 
expulsion from these countries, by the re¬ 
storation of the former dynasty. The fol¬ 
lowing extract of a letter from Lisbon, 
dated the 26th February, to a gentleman 
in London, may give some idea of the feel¬ 
ing of the public mind upon this subject. 
I have seen the original, which never has 
been published:—“ The news from Spain 
is bad to-day, as the nobles and clergy 
want to ratify Ferdinand's treaty with Bony; 
and the Cortes and people are against it. 
There will besoms trouble in that country . 
The Portuguese here are very jealous of the 
English, in consequence of the loss of the 
Brazil trade, which the English have al¬ 
most monopolized, and from that trade (the 
Brazilian) the Portuguese principally de¬ 
rived their revenues. Lisbon has dwindled 
away very much in a commercial view; the 
number of English merchants are diminish¬ 
ed one half.” -To show that the writer 

of this letter cannot be charged with jaco¬ 
binism, I have subjoined the following ex¬ 
tract :-“ As I shall deviate one point 

from the line uf conduct I have chalked 
out, I can only do it for your advantage, 
being a patriot —that is, before you again 
censure what you consider a flaw in the 
British administration, just take a voyage, 
and see the conduct and management of 
other countries, and, take my word, you 
will consider it your greatest pride to call 
yourself an Englishman." 


NOTICE. 

The next Register will be published at 
No. 94, Strand, where all communications 
and orders Jpost paid) are requested to be 
forwarded in future, addressed as usual. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

RtTPTURE OF THE NeGOCUTIONS.- 

This is <in occurrence at which I am no way 
surprised; it is an event which I have fre¬ 
quently prepared the reader to expect; and 
When the Character which this nation has 
assumed, the sump which has been given 
it, and the consequent bent of the public 
mind, are taken into view, it ought to sur¬ 
prise nobody that the prospect before us is 
interminable and exterminating war. Mat¬ 
ters have not just yet reached that crisis, 
from which it can be clearly inferred, that 
Ministers really intend giving their support 
to the Bourbons; though, if we believe the 
journals which call themselves ministerial , 
this is their secret wish.-Of this, how¬ 

ever, we cannot doubt, that the long en¬ 
durance of the War; its continuance for the 
greater part of the lives of the present ge¬ 
neration ; and the means which have been 
resorted to, to make it popular, are circum¬ 
stances which have rendered the views, the 
feelings, the customs, nay the very fashions, 
of the people, completely warlike. Every 
thing receives its time from the events of the 
war: the influence oi its occurrences, is 
not merely exemplified in our public amuse¬ 
ments, but it determines our modes of 
dress; it regulates our domestic habits. It 
is not confined to the Exchange, to the cof¬ 
fee-house, to the, tavern, or to the beer¬ 
house, but it iorms the topic of conversa¬ 
tion at ail our meals, and is peculiarly the 
theme oi the chit-chat of the tea-table. 
Formerly, thediscussion of warlike exploits, 
the comparative deeds of mighty warriors, 
the merits and the demerits of their respec¬ 
tive operations, were held to be the pro¬ 
vince only oi the aged and the experienced. 

-Now, such is the ■prevalence of the 

war mania; such the taste for every thing 
warlike, that it is no uncommon thing to 
hear these topics animadverted upon, with 
teamtpg judgment and zeal, by boys who 
appear to have just escaped from the tram¬ 
mels of their mammas, or are about to 
eater a preparatory school. In'short, the 
achievements of my kattd Wellington, and 


other modern heroes, being talked of every 
where, from the nuisciy-room to the board 
of our Cabinet Ministers inclusive, it can¬ 
not be wondered at, that the young as well 
as the old, the child, who can scarcely lisp 
papa’s name, and the hoary head, whose 
tongue falters tiirough the infirmities of old 
age. should all talk of war and warlike 
deeds; should have their very souls, as it 
were, modelled according to the ideas 
which are generally euteitained of the god 

of war.-We are a commercial people; 

it is commerce that has elevated the Coun¬ 
try to the lofty station which she now oc¬ 
cupies, and upon which, according to the 
system presently pursued, she must rely 
for future greatness. But clear and conclu¬ 
sive as these propositions appear, it is 
equally manifest, that, though the continu¬ 
ance of the war has already almost annihi¬ 
lated commerce, and its prosecution must 
in future effectually retard its revival, still 
nothing will satisfy, nothing please, nothing 
gratify, this enterprising and commercial 
nation, but perpetual, desolating, barbarous 

war.-War, then, they shall have, aud 

that to the full. Their rulers have resolved 
to gratify their sanguinary dispositiou for 
blood ; and, notwithstanding the contest (as 
may be seen by any one who chooses to 
take the trouble oi calculating) has cost 
Great Biitaiu alone the lives ol upwards of 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND of her 
native troops, the ferocious and implacable 
advocates of a “just and necessary war,” 
shall again have their fill of human gore; 
shall yet drink the blood ol their fellow- 
men, whom the fell fiend of war has deter¬ 
mined to immolate at his Moloch shrine, in 
order to give eclat to his ensanguined and 

dreadful triumphs over humanity.-In 

the last Register I stated, that when I con¬ 
sidered “ the high and hostile tone which 
has been assumed, of late, iu the proclama¬ 
tions of the Generals commanding the op¬ 
posing armies, I have little doubt that it is 
only the sword which can put an end to the 
Contest.” It was not long after writing 
this ere the question was determined, by 
the fallowing government bulletin!—— 
P 
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“ Foreign Office , April 2, 18l4.—Lord 
Bathurst presents his compliments to the 
Lord Mayor, and thinks it right to acquaint 
his Lordship, that dispatches have arrived 
this morning from Lord Viscount Castle- 
reagh, staling, that the Negotiations at 

Chatillon are al an end." -Upon this 

annunciation the Courier remarked: — 
“ At length all doubt upon this subject is 
happily removed, and the event which the 
whole British Empiie has so ardently de¬ 
sired, has been officially confirmed.”- 

Some have thought that Ministers, wiio had 
raised the expectations of the nation to so 
high a pitch, by sending an ambassador to 
Chatillon, will find it somewhat difficult 
to extricate themselves from blame, on ac¬ 
count of the rupture of the negotiations. 
But if, as the Courier tells us (and who can 
doubt the fact), the whole British Empire 
ardently desired this occurrence; fervently 
anticipated the happy hour when it would 
be announced; it would be the height of 
absurdity to suppose, that this same ardent- 
minded people were capable of finding fault 
with a measure, which they calculated, be¬ 
forehand, would bring them so much happi¬ 
ness. It would be ridiculous to believe, 
however gloomy the prospect of perpetual 
war, and however horrid its attendants, 
that men, who derived such coiuforl from 
it; who felicitated themselves on the enjoy¬ 
ments which this state of things had in re¬ 
serve for them; would for one single mo¬ 
ment, even though reflection might impel 
them to it, raise their voice against those 
who had obtaiued for them the desire of 
their hearts. No, no, we wanted war; the 
•whole British empire panted for it; and it 
is right they should have it to their souls' 
content. Let us have no more grumblings, 
then, about the miseries of war ; let not the 
man who fancies himself a friend to huma¬ 
nity, because he succours the starving ma¬ 
nufacturer, reduced to want by the casual¬ 
ties of war, again presume to lift up his 
voice or employ his pen in behalf of this 
class of uulortunates. Do they not form a 
part of the population ol the “ wholeBri- 
tishempire,” who have “ardently desired” 
a continuance of the war? Why, then, 
should tiiey dare to solicit pecuniary assist¬ 
ance, when their losses have arisen from 
circumstances which they so heartily ap¬ 
prove of, and when their restoration to in¬ 
dependence is prevented by an event which 
they so fervently wished for ? Neither let 
us hear any more of the caul of those who 
lament the shedding of human blood, al¬ 
ways consequent on a state of warfare; for 


are they not also among the number of the 
“ whole British empire” who have so “ ar¬ 
dently desired” a rupture, which must in¬ 
evitably lead to the slaughter of thousands 
more of our troops ? Let us, then, Isay, 
silence these would-bephilantlrropists upon 
their own ground—“ You (let us tell them) 
have wished , you have ardently desired a 
perpetuation of the war; your wishes have 
been complied with; here are we ready to 
carry it on for ever ; only give us money to 
support it; and, as long as you continue to 
do that, you may depend on it we shall 
never cry hold, never that we have enough; 
we shall persist in the war, till we have 
conquered all your enemies, real or sup¬ 
posed, or we shall, with you, perish in 
the attempt.” What can be more consola¬ 
tory than this ? Wliat would the friends 
of war wish for more ? They have only to 
part with a little of their superfluous money, 
with mere dross, to make sure of the incal¬ 
culable advantages which must follow the 
prosecution of the war. No matter though 
they come to the bottom of their purses be¬ 
fore the termination of the contest. They 
will have the satisfaction at least, if they 
fail, of having made the attempt; and, we 
all know, that “ he who risks nothing can 
j*ain nothing.”-But, as I may after¬ 

wards have occasion to inquire into the 
causes of the rupture of the negociations, 
and may probably, though one of the mem¬ 
bers of tiie British empire, not be so hearty 
in my approval of the late proceedings at 
Chatillon, as the Courier supposes all the 
people of England to be, I think it proper, 
in this stage of the business, to lay before 
the reader all the statements connected with 
it which have been put forth, either in an 
official or demi-official form, that, when 
we come to consider the matter closely, we 
may be prepared to judge, with some de¬ 
gree of accuracy, as to the merits of the 
pretensions of the contending parties. 
This is the more desirable, that the subject 
is likely, from its magnitude, to occasion a 
more interesting discussion in parliament 
than any thing which has occupied the at¬ 
tention of the House for many years. I 
have already inserted the official bulletin, 
announcing the rupture of the negociations: 

-The Courier , which, we are told, is 

the organ of Ministers, in two days after 

(4th April) published the following:- 

“ Next to the welcome intelligence of the 
negociations with Bonaparte having broken 
off, is the Fact of their having broken off in 
consequence of the outrageous extravagance 
of his demands. Not that the Allies need 
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any apology for the rupture of the negotia¬ 
tions; the only apology, perhaps, they 
need, is for having opened them. But it is 
of great aud beneficial importance to shew 
that this man’s ambition is unconquerable: 
that it yields not to circumstances and 
events; that his heart is alien to all peace 
and moderation ; that he will submit to no 
conditions that shall so far curtail his power 
as to prevent him from again disturbing the 
repose, the security, and the prosperity o( ; 
the world. As his obstinacy produced that | 
change in his fortune which dispossessed 
him of all his foreign conquests, aud brought j 
his antagonists to the gates of Paris, let us ' 
hope that it will lead at length to his utter 
overthrow and ruin. The following, we 
are assured, is the substance of his demands: 
—1. lie demanded Italy, insisting that 
Eugene Beauhamois should be King, a no¬ 
mination that would have made him as 
much master of that country as he has been 
whilst Eugene has been acting as his Vice¬ 
roy. In this demand of Italy, Venice was 
included; so that he was more exorbitant 
in his terms than he was when the treaty of, 
Luneville was concluded, by which Venice 
was ceded to Austria.—2. He demanded 
the Line of the Rhine. The Netherlands, 
therefore, to remain annexed to France, 
and he to continue master of Antwerp and 
the Scheldt.—3. lie did not demand that 
Holland should be restored to him; hut he 
did demand what would have made tiic in¬ 
dependence of that country merely nominal 
—he demanded Nimeguen, and part of the 
line of the Waal.—4. Besides the de- 


session of France. How much time was 
occupied in the discussion of this projet, 
we know not: but at length Bonaparte was 
required to deliver a categorical answer to 
it by a certain day, the lOtli nr 12th of 
March. When the time fixed had expired, 
he delivered his projet, containing the de¬ 
mands we have mentioned. And, what is 
perfectly new in the history of diplomatic 
transactions, whete parties proceed noon 
the desire of ugi cement and accommodation, 
Bonaparte did not require any answer, or 
offer to consider aud mutually concede dis¬ 
puted points, hut at once ordered Ins Mi¬ 
nister hack lo his presence.”-Next day 

(the 5th) the following addenda appeared 

in the same paper:-“ We have every 

reason to believe that the Documents, when 
they are published, will prove the correct¬ 
ness of (lie sketch we gave yesterday of the 
demands made hv Bonaparte. In one point 
however wc were rather under the mark. 
Bonaparte did not consent to abandon all 
hold upon Germany ; for he demanded for 
the son of Louis Napoleon the Duchy of 
Berg, including in it Dusseldorff, Ditytz, 
opposite Cologne, and other important 
points.”-It is not my intention, at pre¬ 

sent, to make any remaiks upon what is 
here given as the substance ol the French 
Emperor’s demands, because this might 
be regarded as prejudging a question which 
was not yet fairly before ihe public, as will 
be seen from what was said respecting it 
in botli houses ol parliament, the report of 
which I have taken from the Conner of the 
5th instant. In the House of Lords the 


munds we have just stated, he demanded 
provisions or indemnities for different 
members ol his family who would be 
dispossessed of territories or titles. Thus 
an indemnity for Joseph Bonaparte lor ; 
the loss of his Kingdom of Spain; an 
indemnity lor Jerome Bonaparte, for the 
loss of his Kingdom of Westphalia; for 
Napoleon Louis, Grand Duke of Berg and j 
Cleves; for Eugene Beauharnois, for the 
sacrifice of his claim to the Grand Duchy of ! 
Frankfort, upon the demise of Chat Its j 
d’Albert, Archbishop and Grand Duke of j 
Frankfort. The nature of these indemni¬ 
ties and provisions we are as yet unac¬ 
quainted with.-Such, we are assured, 

was the substance of his demand or pi yet. 
The Plenipotentiaries of the Allies had in 
the commencement of the Negociation, de¬ 
livered their projet, which, we under¬ 
stand, went to reduce France to her ancient 
limits, including, besides, a cession pro 
tempore, of some fortresses now in the pos- 


following proceedings took place.—•—“The 
Earl oj I.ivapoot .—Before lie moved, as 
he meant to do, that the house should now 
adjourn, lie had to state to their Lordships, 
that he was commanded by the Pi nice Re¬ 
gent to inform them, that the Ncgocutious, 
which had been lately carried on lor the 
conclusion of peace with Fiance, vvcie now 
at an end. While his Majesty’s confiden¬ 
tial servants deeply regretted that failure of 
their efforts for peace which had led lo this 
communication, it must at least he .satis¬ 
factory to all to know, that both in the 
principle on which I lint negociation was 
broken off, and in the particular circum¬ 
stances and causes which immediately pro¬ 
duced the rupture, thcie was Ike mist com¬ 
plete agreement and concurreme amongst 
the whole of th " Allies. Theii Lordships 
and the country would expea full informa¬ 
tion on this subject, and he had to state, in 
regard to that point, that it was the intui¬ 
tion of the Allies to publish a declination, 
P 2 
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setling forth the whole of the circumstances 
and causes which led to the rupture of the 
negotiation. It would be the duty of his 
Majesty's servants to lay that declaration, 
together with such other information as 
might be necessary, before their Lordships, 
and this would be done with every possible 
expedition. In tlte mean time, it would 
be premature to enter further into the sub¬ 
ject, and he therefore now moved, that the 

house do adjourn.- Earl Grey .—It was 

with the deepest regret that he heard the 
statement of the noble Earl, that the ne- 
gociations for peace were now at an end. 
It was undoubtedly a consolation, in the 
midst of that regret, to hear it stated, that 
both in the principle upon which they were 
broken off, and in the particular circum¬ 
stances and causes which produced that ter¬ 
mination, there was the most complete 
agreement and concurrence among the 
whole of the allied powers. To that con¬ 
solation, when the proper information 
should be laid before the house, he trusted 
would be added the further satisfaction to 
Itnotv, that not ouly had this complete 
agreement aud concurrence existed among 
the allied powers on the grounds which led 
to the rupture, but that these grounds were 
such as would prove, that the termination 
was owing to the ambition and injustice of 
the enemy, and that on our side and that 
of our Allies, there was nothing but justice 
and moderation.-The Noble Earl fur¬ 

ther stated, that it was the intention of the 
Allies to publish a declaration on the sub¬ 
ject, and that this declaration, together 
with such further information as might be 
necessary, would be as soon as possible laid 
before their Lordships for their examination 
and discussion. He wished to know from 
the Noble Earl whether it was likely that 
this declaration and information could be 
laid before the House befoie they adjourned 
lor the Easter holidays, so that they might 
be ready to proceed to the discussion imme¬ 
diately alter Parliament should meet at the 

termination of the recess.- The Etui oj 

Liverpeal .—He had no objection whatever 
to give the Noble Eail the information 
whicli he desired. Jt certainly was not 
expected that Ministers would be in a situ¬ 
ation to lay these documents before their 
Lordships before the adjournment for tlie 
Easter holidays. But in a day or two after 
the meeting of Parliament, subsequent to 
the adjournment, it was expected they 
might be able to lay the documents on their 
Lordships’ table. To avoid delay, the pa¬ 
pers would, if possible, be printed in the 
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interim, that they might proceed to the 
discussion with all the dispatch consistent 
with a due examination of the subject, and 

the convenience of their Lordships.- 

Eat l Grey .—The statement of the Noble 
Earl on this point was perfectly satisfactory, 
but he trusted that the discussion of the 
subject would not be pressed forward with 
any undue degree of haste. Though there 
ought to be no unnecessary delay in coming 
to that discussion, the matter ought riot to 
be hurried on before sufficient time had 

been given for due consideration.- The 

Earl of Liverpool .—There would be no 
attempt to hurry on the discussion. Mi¬ 
nisters were only desirous of consulting their 
Lordships’ convenience on that head, though 
it was dpsirable certainty that there should 

be no unnecessary delay.”-Here ended 

the discussion in the House of Lords. In 
the House of Commons, the following 

passed respecting the same business:- 

“ The Chancellor of the Exchequer .—I am 
authorised by his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, to inform the House, that the Ne¬ 
gotiations lately opened at Chatillon have 
terminated in a rupture, and that a further 
communication on that subject will speedily 
be made to Parliament. I am happy to be 
able to state, that the mode and spirit in 
which these discussions have been conduct¬ 
ed and carried on to the point of their termi - 
nation, have met with the entire concurrence 
and approbation of all our Allies, (General 
cries of hear, hear !) That they are about 
to submit a Declaration to Europe, and to 
the world, in which they will explain the 
piinciplcs by which they have been guided, 
and justify themselves of all blame in the 
failuie of this pacific attempt. (Hear, 
hear !J As soon as this Declaration is is¬ 
sued, and shall reach this country, it is his 
Royal Highness’s intention, that it be laid, 
together with all papers and documents re¬ 
lative to the late conferences, before this 
House. (Hear, hear !J I cannot, with 
propriety, say any thing more upon the 
subject at present, and shall therefore move 

the Order of the Day.- Mr. Ponsoahy 

wished to ask, in the first place, whether 
all the papers which were necessary to en¬ 
able the House to form a correct judgment 
on the negociation would be laid before 
them? and, secondly, at what time the 

communication would be made?- The 

Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that no 
communication would be uiadeofany thing, 
the disclosure of which would be detrimen¬ 
tal to the country; but that every disposi¬ 
tion existed ou the part of his Mijesty’s 
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Government to afford the fullest informa¬ 
tion to the House. It was impossible to 
ascertain exactly at what time the Declara¬ 
tion would arrive in this country, but, if 
possible, it would be laid before Parlia¬ 
ment, with the other papers, shortly after 
the recess. Full time would then be given 
to the House for the consideration of the 
papers, as there was no disposition on the 
part of his Majesty’s Government to press 
prematurely for a determination on the 
subject.- Mr. Ponsonby declared him¬ 

self perfectly satisfied with the explanation 

of Mr. Vansittart.-Adjournment.- 

Mr. Ponsonby wished to ask the Chancel¬ 
lor of the Exchequer what was his intention 
with respect to the duration of the next ad¬ 
journment which he should propose? That 
honourable gentleman had before stated his 
belief, that it would be of the usual length, 
which would delay the meeting of Parlia¬ 
ment for a whole fortnight. It appeared 
that neither the house nor the country could 
expect any information from their own 
Government, but should be obliged to wait 
until it should please the Allies to issue 
their Declaration, and transmit it to this 
country, when it would be laid with the 
other papers before the house. The ho¬ 
nourable gentleman had once said, that the 
duration of the adjournment might be short¬ 
ened as circumstances might render it ne¬ 
cessary ; but it was evident, that if we were 
to wait tbe Declaration of the Allies, the 
length of time might be increased at their 
pleasure. This would be an awkward si¬ 
tuation both for Parliament and the nation. 

It would be the wisest plan not to extend 
the adjournment to its usual length, but to 
shorten it so as to suit the impatience of the 

times.- The Chancellor of the Exche~ 

quer was not able to state the exact time at 
which the Declaration would appear. At 
the same time every one must feel that the 
Allies wished to lay this explanation of 
their conduct, their motives, and their 
views, as soon as possible, before the 
world, conscious of the favourable and 
powerful impression which it could not fail 
to produce. It was therefore reasonable to 
suppose, that it would be made public a 
very short time after the rupture of the ne¬ 
gotiations, and that no great delay could 
occur in its reaching Government. Until 
that document arrived, there would be 
little use hi the re-assembling of Parlia¬ 
ment., wbilift, if a sufficient time was al¬ 
lowed to elapse, the House might have the 
benefit of the presence and personal illus¬ 
tration* qf the British Plenipotentiary who 
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represented England at the Congress. II 
after the recess, however, circumstances 
should have arisen to delay the publication 
of the Declaration of the Allies, then it 
might become a duty on the part of Go¬ 
vernment to enter into some more extensive 
explanations.- Mr. Ponsonby thought it 

S uite unusual to make our own proceedings 
ependent on those of the Allies, He did 
| not recollect any precedent to justify such 
conduct. The Honourable Gentleman 
seemed to consider that we were not at 
liberty to produce information, or make 
any declaration without receiving a commu¬ 
nication front the coalesced Powers, al¬ 
though he added, that if they long and 
seriously delayed that communication, some 
explanation might be given by Govern¬ 
ment. It was a novelty in our political 
history to find that such a declaration was 
made, not by us, but in consequence of the 
proceedings ol other Powers. It was in¬ 
decorous, not to use a stronger term, both 
for Parliament and for the country to re¬ 
main in such a case, dependant on other 
nations. He thought, at all events, that 
the adjournment need not be for so long a 
time as seemed to be intended .-—The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had been inis- 
understood. He had not meant to say that 
the communications which Government in¬ 
tended to make, should depend on the 
Allies; but that * Declaration being ex¬ 
pected from the latter, it was more proper 
to wait till it had been received, than to 
produce the rest of the papers, or any patf 
of them, without such an important docu¬ 
ment. The said Declaration, besides, was 
that of all the powers concerned in the war 
and the negotiations, and was therefore as 
much an act of our Government as of our 

Allies.- Mr, Ponsonby did not think he 

had misunderstood the Hon. Gentleman. 
He considered him to have stated, that the 
Allies were about to issue a Declaration, 
explanatory of their views and their prin¬ 
ciples, and that not until it should have 
reached Government, should any commu¬ 
nication be made to Parliament respecting 
the late negotiations. This certainly jus¬ 
tified the assertion which lie lud made 
that the communications to be made to the 
House depended on the pleasure of our 
Allies. However, if the Hem. Gentleman 
was willing to give a proper explanation, 
in case of prolonged dtiay, he should not 

persist in bis olfaction."-While we 

look forward with anxiety to the meeting 
of Parliament, when the documents, which 
are to explain the cause of the rupture, are 
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to be made public, ami when we are to be 
favour ed with a sight of the new Declara¬ 
tion ol the Allies, which, as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer admits, may be delayed 
in its publication by a rums! anus which 
may stilt urtse; while, I say, we antici¬ 
pate the information which we are then to 
be put in possession of, 1 have thought it 
proper to republish here, the famous De¬ 
claration of the Allies, which they issued 
at Frankfort on the 1st of December last; 
a declaration which the Courier afterwards 
treated as a forgery, but which, it has 
since been proved, was genuine , and is 
now rendered the more interesting and im¬ 
portant, that it must have formed the topic 
of much discussion during the late negotia¬ 
tions, and have been fttqneiitly appealed 
to, particularly by the Ernpuor ol France, 
as forming the basis of a ueaty of peace. | 
It will enable us also to judge, by compa¬ 
rison with the new Declaration, how far 
the Allies have adhered to their former 
professions, and whether their views as to 
the recognition of Napoleon’s claim to the 
crown ol France, and the independence of 
the French Empire, have since altered, 
and what aie the causes which may have 
given birth to this, if any alteration has 
really taken place. The following is a 

copy el the Frankfort Declaration :- 

“ The French Government has ordered 
a mw levy of 300,000 conscripts. The 
mouses of the Senatus Gonsultuin to that ! 
eflcct contain an appeal to the Allied , 
I’owtrs. I'hcy, therelore, find themselves ] 
called upon to promulgate anew, in the face 
ol tliewoijd, the views which guide them 
in the pieseut war; the principles which 
form the basis of their conduct, their 

wishes, and their determinations.-The 

Allied Powers do not make war upon' 
Fiance, but against that preponderance, 
haughtily announced,—against that pre¬ 
ponderance which, to the misfortune of Eu¬ 
rope, and ol !■ ranee, the Emperor Napo¬ 
leon has too long exercised beyond the li¬ 
mits ol iiis empire.-Victory has con¬ 

ducted the Allied Armies to the banks of 
the filmic. I he first use which thiir Im¬ 
pel iul and Royal Majesties have made of 
viciory, has been to oiler peace to his Ma¬ 
jesty the £mpeior oj the French. An atti¬ 
tude strengthened by the accession of all 
the Sovereigns and Priuces of Germany, 
lias had no influence on the conditions of 
that peace. These conditions are founded 
on the indtpmdence <j the french empire , 
as weJU as on the independence of tiie other 
y -Stares *q|’EUc()gel The views of the Powers 

/ ,'^v^ 


are just iu their object, generous and liberal 
in their application, giving security to ail, 
honourable to each.——The Allied Sove¬ 
reigns desire that France may be great , 
powerful, and happy; because the French 
power, iu a state of greatness and strength, 
is one of the foundations of the social'edi¬ 
fice of Europe. They wish that France 
may be happy,—that French commerce 
may revive,—that the arts, those blessings 
of peace, may again fiourish; because a 
great people can only be tranquil iu propor¬ 
tion as it is happy. The Powers confirm 
lo the French empire an extent oj territory 
which France under her Kings never knew; 
because a valiant nation does not fall from 
its rank, by luving in its turn experienced 
reverses in an obstinate and sanguinary con¬ 
test, in which it has fought with its accus¬ 
tomed bravery.-But the Allied Powers 

also wish lo be free, tranquil, and happy, 

: themselves. They desire a state of peace 
which, by a wise partition of strength, by 
I a just equilibrium, may henceforward pre- 
I serve their people from the nuinbeiless ca- 
i families which have overwhelmed Europe 

j for the last twenty years.-The Allied 

! Powers will not lay down their arms, until 
' they have attained this great and beneficial 
: resuit, this noble object of their efforts. 
They will not lay down their arms, until 
the political state of Europe be te-establish- 
cd anew,—until immovable principles have 
resumed their rights over vain preten¬ 
sions,—until the sanctity of treaties shall 
have at last secured a real peace to Eu¬ 
rope.” 

Entrance of Tire Allies into Paris. 

-This is an event which must afford 

real cause of joy and satisfaction to every 
one who values the rights and independence 
of nations; who wishes the speedy termi¬ 
nation of a contest, which has for so long a 
period desolated the fairest portion of Eu¬ 
rope, and inflicted misery incalculable upon 
the human race. It is an event which I aui 
as serious in congratulating the nation upon, 
as any ol the conductors of our daily press 
can possibly be. But I am somewhat of 
opinion, that our exultation arises from very 
different views ofthesubjtct, and that we an¬ 
ticipate a very opposite result from the same 
premises. ‘J'heit ground of joy is, that the 
occupation or Paris by the Allies will ex¬ 
tinguish; has, in fact, already extinguished, 
the power of Bonaparte; enabled the in* 
vaders of France lo set limits and bounds to 
that vast empire; and put it in their option to 
force upon the French people their “ ancient 
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principles and their ancient sovereign.” 
Now my cause of . rejoicing has nothing to 
do with the restoration of these ancient 
principles; nor dots it proceed from any 
wish that the inhabitants of France should 
be restrained, or dictated to, as to the form 

of their government.-What I am glad 

of is, that the crisis has at last arrived, 
when this great question roust be decided, 
Are the French People determined to 

support the Throne op Napoleon?- 

If they have not adopted this resolution; 
if, after the experience of twenty years of 
internal political convulsions, and external 
war, they have at last resolved to put down 
the man who, during the greater part of 
that period, has so highly gratified their 
passion lor military glory, and has availed 
himself of this to establish himself on the 
throne of the Capets. If, I say, the French 
have resolved to get rid of Bonaparte, I do 
not see that any man has a right to find 
fault with them for this. They gave their 
consent to his assumption of the Imperial 
purple. Whatever his enemies may say, it 
is a historical Let, that of all the sovereigns 
who ever reigned in France, not one of 
them held the crown, except Napoleon, by 
the immediate suffrage or vote of the peo¬ 
ple.-This same people, who placed him 

on the throne, and even declared the suc¬ 
cession hereditary in his family, have a 
right to call upon him to descend from that 
elevated station, and to compel him to sub¬ 
mit, if he should refuse. But it yet remains 
to he seen, whether the peopie of France 
will act in this mariner; whether they arc 
so dissatisfied with Napoleon’s government 
as to bring about a change; and whether 
that change will lead to the total exclusion 
of his dynasty, the restoration of the Bour¬ 
bons, or of the Republic. If the establishment 
of a free republican government in that 
country, is to be the result of the possession 
of Paris by the Allies, then, indeed, would 
the fall of Bonaparte be a desirable event; 
then might tbe fi iends of freedom rejoice; 
then might they congratulate themselves, 
once more, on the opening prospect of liber¬ 
ty and independence being about to be re¬ 
stored to man. But if he is to be put 
down, merely for the purpose of placing 
another tyrant in his place, and of submit¬ 
ting the people to the arbitrary will and 
caprice of another despot, I do not see 
how any benefit is to result to mankind 
from this counter-revolution. Still, if the 
French people, who, it must be allowed, 
are the best judges of their own affairs, 
wish the change, in God’s name l?t them 


have it. Let them, if they will, restore 
the Bourbons, and, with them, the Bastile, 
and all the horrid and oppressive inquisi¬ 
tions which disgraced the reign of the an¬ 
cestors of the remaining stock of that now 
unfortunate and degraded family. No 
friend of humanity will pity them if they 
bow to this; no hand will be found 
sketched out to succour them, if they 
should even submit to the chances of being 
again reduced to their former abject and 
deplorable state of political degradation. 
But, if we are to believe the conductors of 
the daily press, the work is already done; 
a counter-revolution has already been 
brought about; and nothing remains to 
complete the work, but to invite Louis 
to Paris, where he will be crowned amidst 
the shouts and triumphs of a loyal and 
grateful people. The Conner, in the ple¬ 
nitude of its frenzied zeal, thus exclaims: 

-“ The march to Paris has at length 

been accomplished—the Capital of France 
has fallen; and Vienna, and Berlin, and 
Moscow, and Madrid, and Lisbon, have 
been avenged. Surely we may now apply 
with grateful piety the expressions which 
the Tyrant used at Dresden, * Is not the 
finger of Providence here ?’ How often in 
our impatient indignation at the successful 
career of ‘ This Desolator of Europe,’ have 
we wondered that he should be permitted 
to remain the scourge of men and of na¬ 
tions? Let us now confess that he has 
been spared till the harvest of his crimes 
am! his disgrace was full ripe. The scene 
would have been imperfect, the denouement 
would have been incomplete, had he been 
cut ojj sooner: something would have been 
warning to the moral; some finishing touch 
and colouring to the picture. The shame 
and prostration of his character would not 
have been so openly exposed, had not the 
edifice he had raised been crumbled to the 
dust , and had not he, who had profaned 
the capitals of the Caesars and the Czars, 
beheld his own capital share the same fate.” 

-Now one would have thought, that, 

instead of the mere occupation of Paris af¬ 
fording a proof of the total subversion of 
Bonaparte’s power, the very recollection 
of what followed Itis possession of Vienna, 
of Berlin, of Moscow, and of Madrid, 
might have led the Courier writer to draw 
a very different conclusion from, this 
event. Napoleon was in Vienna, as a con¬ 
queror, more than once; but we do not 
find that Frauds lost his. crown on that ac¬ 
count, or that he was so crippled 1 in bis 
power as to be unable again to make head 
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against his opponent. Neither do we find 
that the Emperor of Russia, or the King of 
Prussia, were brought to this low pass when 
Bonaparte entered their capitals. Mad they 
been so, they would not now have been 
found exulting over their powerful rival 
in the city of Paris. While they would do 
well, in my opinion, to imitate the modera¬ 
tion of their former conqueror, his apparent 
humiliation, I think, is calculated to af¬ 
ford them a very beneficial lesson as to the 
instability of fortune. What was their si¬ 
tuation once, is now his. What at present 
is his, may again be theirs. These reflec¬ 
tions, however, do nor seein to have once 
occurred to the sovereigns who are now in 
possession of the French capital. Nothing 
but the subversion of Bonaparte's power 
will satisfy them ; nothing but the restora¬ 
tion of the Bourbons will now induce them 
to sheath the sword. In a proclamation 
issued by Prince Schwartzenberg to the in¬ 
habitants of Paris, be tells them, that “ the 
attempts to put an-end to so many misior- 
tunes have been useless, because there ex¬ 
ists in the very power of lIte government 
Which oppresses you, an insurmountable 
obstacle to peace.” “ The allied Sove¬ 
reigns seek, in good faith, a salutary au¬ 
thority in frame which may cement the 
union of atl nations and of all governments 
with her ; it is to the city of Paris that it 
has fallen, under the present circum¬ 
stances, to accelerate the peace of the world.” 
Here we have an express avowal, that the 
power of Bonaparte presents an insurmount¬ 
able obstacle to concluding any treaty with 
him, and, that the Allies had been led, 
in consequence, to seek for another power 
tb treat with, which they call “ a salutary 
authority in France." This authority they 
seem to think they have found in the city of 
Maris, and therefore they appeal to the in¬ 
habitants. “ Parisians (continues the pro¬ 
clamation) you kndw the situation of your 
country, the conduct oj Bordeaux, the 
friendly occupation of Lyons, the evils 
brought upon France, and the real dispo¬ 
sitions of your fellow citizens. You will 
find in these examples the termination of 
foreign war, and of civd discord; you can¬ 
not search it elsewhere.”-The conduct 

of Bordeaux.—Could there be a more ex¬ 
plicit call than this upon the people of 
Paris tb hoist the standard in favour, of the 
Bourbons ? But what removes all doubt 
as to this point, is the bold and unqualified 
avowal, which has been published in our 
own Gazette. Our loss (says Sir Charles 
Stewart} has been something considerable; 


but we may have the consoling hop#* that 
the brave men who fell, will accomplish 
the work of tfie downfall of despotism, and 
rear the-standard of renovated.Enropo uttr 
cfer a just equilibrium, and the dominion) of 
its legitimate sovereigns." •—- “ Amen 
(says the Courier ) to that sweet prayer ! 
A British officer has pronounced it; his 
Government has repeated it; the Allies in¬ 
vite the people of France to accomplish it! 
Yes—they have consecrated the ancient 
standard, and what now can strike it 
down Very well; we shall see by 

and by bow matters will turn; for what¬ 
ever the Courier may say, this fact at 
least is certain, that Bonaparte is still at 
the head of a powerful army, which, in¬ 
stead of having been wasted and dispirited 
by defeats, is in full strength, flushed with 
recent victory, and ready, I still think, to 
second his views against the allied powers. 
Had the possession of Paris followed the 
! defeat of Bonaparte in a great battle, it 
might then have afforded a substantial tri¬ 
umph to his inveterate and personal foes; 
but this has not been the case. The Allies 
have reached the capital without any serious 
interruption ; t circumstance which carries 
this conviction at least along with it, that 
Napoleon will not leave them ioug in un¬ 
disturbed possession. Every circumstance, 
indeed, connected with this unlooked for 
alteration of affairs, renders it extremely, 
probable that the French Emperor was not- 
altogether unwilling to change the ground 
of action, and to place the Allies in a si¬ 
tuation where he could operate upon them 
with more effect than he was able to do, 
consistent with the system of tactics upon 
which they had hitherto acted. The Al¬ 
lies themselves seem to have been puzzled 
by his movements; for, when he was ad¬ 
vancing towards the rear of the Austrian 
army, we find by the following expressions 
in Sir Charles Stewart’s dispatches, that 
no on# Could discover his real intention : 

--•“ Three objects might be now in his 

view, by the movements round our right; 
to force us baek ; if this failed, to operate 
upon our communications, and even pro¬ 
ceed to form a junction with Marshal Au* 
gereau; or, finally, by moving to his for * 
tresses of Metz, &c. prolong the war by 
resisting on A new lint, while he pietoed, us 
in the center of France, having taken die 
best precautions in hispowerfor ihedefenoa 
of the capital!”—-Even after the com binod 
army had been considerably in advance 
towards Paris, Sir Ghfttei speaks to have 
had no very eonSOting prOtpift* it to ike 
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result-of this movement: “ Whatever (says, 
he) may be the ultimate result of the. ope¬ 
rations in progress, however brilliant they 
appear, the Sovereigns who are present, 
-and the Prince Field' Marshal who leads 
their armies, will have the proud and con¬ 
soling reflection, that by their intrepid 
manoeuvres, they have acted right by their 
countries, their people, and the great cause. 

Now why speak, why even think of 
ultimate results , when, according to their 
own sentiments ol the matter, as echoed by 
the Courier , the possession of Paris has 
given the death blow to all Bonaparte’s 
hopes ? Why use desponding language 
when this great and glorious event has 
“ signed the death-warrant of his fame and 
his power?” One would be apt to sup¬ 
pose that the Allies were in fact really ap¬ 
prehensive lor their own safety; and that 
the “destroyerof nations” may actually in¬ 
tend, “ by moving to his fortresses of 
Metz, See. toprolong the war by resisting on 
a new line, while he placed them iu the 
center ol France.” This would indeed be 
striking a blow which they were not pre¬ 
pared for; this, unfortunately for them, 
would be cutting off all their supplies and 
reinforcements ; and, supposing this same 
*• terrible destroyer” were to succeed in 
collecting an anny, amounting to double 
the number oi the Allies, and at the same 
time to bring the army ert masse , which has 
been organizing of late, into action; I con¬ 
fess there would be some small grounds at 
least for alarm. O ! but theu, says my 
Lord Burghersh, “ By an intercepted letter 
of Bonaparte’s, the objects of his move¬ 
ments were discovered .” Were they so? 
Haw then catne Sir Charles Stewart to in¬ 
ti mate, in a subsequent dispatch, that 
Napoleon might have three objects in 
view; and to evince, as he did, a 
total want of information as to which of 
tftese tlte enemy meant to adopt. Either the 
Allies had discovered Bonaparte’s plans, or 
they had not. If they bad, how came 
they to place themselves in a situation, 
where circumstances rendered it at least 
possible they might afierwaids regret the 
strp they had taken? But if, as Sir 
Cluirles Stewart seems to insinuate, the 
A Hies were unacquainted with the real ob¬ 
ject which Napoleon , had in view, it is 
very clear they must have been deceived by 
their u arch enemywho, having very 
likely heard of the late hoax on the Stock 
Exchange, bad resolved to try the effect 
of a similar' rust de guerre on his unwary 
exponents. But whatever view may be 
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taken of this, the reader cannot have forgot 
the many tricks which, have been played off 
by the belligerents upon each ether during 
the contest. We have the recent, and 
highly applauded example, of a Spanish 
commander, who obtained possession of two 
fortresses by counterfeiting the cypher of 
the enemy. What is worthy of praise in 
our Allies, cannot surely be censured in 
Bonaparte, supposing he has resorted to a 
similar stratagem. After all, it does not 
appear to whom this letter, which contain¬ 
ed such important information, was ad¬ 
dressed. Some of our hireling prints say 
that it was “ a letter to Bonaparte’s wife.” 

-But can any one, possessing ordinary 

penetration, believe a tale so absurd as this? 
Is not silence one of the leading features 
of Napoleon’s character? and are we to 
suppose that a man, wlio is known to ma¬ 
ture all his projects in the closet, and never 
to have discovered theu even to his most 
favourite generals, would sit down on this,, 
or on any other occasion, to gratify his va¬ 
nity (for it could be nothing else) by dis¬ 
closing these important secrets to the Em¬ 
press? We must adopt a new view of 
human nature, and of human intellect, 
before wc can bring ourselves to admit an 
idea so ridiculous. Napoleon knew well, as 
his army was situated, that there wasa chance 
at least of his letter being intercepted; he 
could easily give directions that the bearer 
should allow himself to be taken. To 
judge of him, therefore, as we have alwaye 
judged of great military characters, and par¬ 
ticularly of his own acting hitherto, we 
must suppose that he dispatched the letter 
, in question, for the purpose of falling into 
the hands of the Allies, in order to mislead 
them as to his ulterior views. A very 
short period, perhaps a very few days, 
will determine how far 1 am correct in my 
supposition. While 1 write this, it does 
appear to me, notwithstanding what has 
happened, that those favourable chances, 
which the Allies seem to have calculated 
upon, of ultimate and full success, have 
no real existence. Connecting the above 
circumstances, particularly the uncertain 
and desponding language of Sir Charles 
Stewart, with other facts, which will 
occur to the reader, it does seem, that 
the French people , whatever they may 
do in future, have net yet declared against 
Bonaparte. Had any symptoms of this 
kind appeared, even among the Parisian 
mob , we should have heard of it long be¬ 
fore this. The gautte; nay, all qmt 
lying journals, are silent respecting an oe- 
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currence, which, if ii had happened, would 
have formed the most prominent and con¬ 
stantly recurring thane of their disgusting 
striciuies. Until, therefore, 1 see the PEO¬ 
PLE ol 1' miici declare against their Emperor, 

I never can persuade myself that 200,000 
men. or even lour times that number, 
will be able to shake the stability of his 
throne. 

Since writing the above, I have been 
favoured, by a friend, with the following 
very pertinent and sensible remarks, on 
the subject of 

BONAIMKTE ANP THE ALLIES.-In 

war the greatest events arise sometimes out 
of the slightest causes—The interception of 
a letter, or any thing equally trifling, may 
decide the fate of a capital. Yet, hud Bo¬ 
naparte, two years ago, marched to Pe- 
tersburgh, instead ol going to Moscow, 
Alexander would riot at this moment have 
been in Paris. Had Bonaparte, instead of 
making kings, converted the many coun¬ 
tries he overran into republics, (hey would 
have secured him from royal ingratitude ; 
they would have furnished him with troops 
to fight his battles, instead of suddenly 
starting up against him as foes and in¬ 
vaders. but the Allies are now in Paris, 
and the grand question is, what is to be 
the result ?-The mask is now com¬ 

pletely thrown off: the man who, but the 
other day, lor the first time in this metro¬ 
polis, was oihually styled the Emperor of 
the French : the man with whom, under 
that title, long ago, by other nations, so¬ 
lemn treaties have been entered into : that 
man is now to be liunitd down as a mad 
dog, and the Bourbons are to be set up in 
bis stead. Even his lather in-law, and 
one ol his quondam officers who owes him 
every thing, now join in tbe exterminating 
chase. .Such are (lie tigs of affection and 
gratitude among some ciowned heads. For 
this purpose the Allies are in Paris, and 
we understand that Louis the XVillth has 
actually been sent for ! So far then are the 
Allies successful. But Bonaparte is not 
yet killed : lie is not yet taken : he is still 
at large, enjoying the affections of the peo¬ 
ple for whom lie has done so much; and 
he is at the head ol a large and powerful 
army, with others at his disposal, and 
having in his possession a,chain ol fortified 
and well garrisoned towns, which forbid 

exit to the invaders now in France.- 

•No such large body as th? allied army is 
reported to be, can long remain stationary, 
or cooped up in a town: they must shortly 
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bestir themselves, and think of going home 
again; when, having to encounter Bona¬ 
parte’s well disciplined, well formed, and 
healthy armies of his different numerous 
garrisons, however they themselves may 
be loaded with plunder; with what is term¬ 
ed the soldier’s legitimate harvest; yet 
encumbered with this plunder, and en¬ 
feebled by want and sickness, it is possible 
that, though they have made their way to 
the capital of France, they, on their re¬ 
turn, may have sorrowfully to exclaim 
with the caged starling, mentioned by 
Sterne, 

“ I can’t get oat.” 

A wide-spreading torrent may devastate 
the neighbouring country; but the land it 
overflows, absorbs, in its turn, the wide- 
spreading element; the only remaining 
traces being stench and mud. Bonaparte’s 
position is critical.—Not less so is the po¬ 
sition of Alexander. Bonaparte is in his 
own country, and surrounded with friends. 
—Alexander is far from home, bewildered 
perhaps by flattery and foreign gold: in the 
country ol an enemy from whom retaliation is 
every hour to be expected ? Should a levy 
en masse take place, not merely the Allies, 
but our brave Wellington and his army 
would stand a chance of extermination. 

-While thus stating our ideas on the 

possible results, let us not be misunder¬ 
stood as casting the slightest censure on the 
cause in which the Allied powers are en¬ 
gaged, The contest is the more meritorious, 
that it is carried on by crowned heads, 
who, contrary to what has taken place in 
former times, are now combating, not 
for, but iu fact, against themselves. They 
are, according to their own repeated de¬ 
clarations, fighting not for the paltry pur¬ 
pose of destroying an Emperor, to set up a 
King in his stead ; but for the noblest of all 
puiposes;—for that for which every man 
ought to arm—namely, for the purpose of 

restoring liberty to groaning Europe.- 

Often have they given us their royal word, 
that they are fighting for the liberties of 
Europe, and against despotism: this, 
therefore, implies that if they conquer, 
their intention is to render all Europe free: 
— to abolish despotism in every shape, and 
in every country; and to restore univer¬ 
sally, to the long oppressed inhabitants of 
Europe, those rights\o which they have an 
undoubted claim.—*-The Autocrat of 
Russia will then restore freedom to his 

vassals.-The King of Prussia will then 

abolish all Tyrannical proceedings in his 
dominions, if any exist. ——The Emperar 
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of Austria will not wink at assassinations, 
norsuflerany victimstobe entombed in dun¬ 
geons ; and the petty powers will no longer 
sell their subjects like Bullocks 1—while, 
in England, we shall have only to put an 
extinguisher upon corruption, and a spunge 

upon the National debt.-Others may, 

perhaps, with a malign eye, view this 
Royal Alliance in an unfavourable light, 
and maliciously suggest, that they intend 
monopolizing that lor which they have been 

lighting—the Liberties of Europe.-But 

many circumstances prevent us from being 
«r this sentiment. Among ottiers, the fre¬ 
quent appeals to the people made by the 
Allies, in our opinion, serve to show the 
consciousness of crowned heads that nothing 
can be done without the people :—that the 
people are not 01 ly respectable, but also 
formidable; and that, with I lie people, 

resides the foundation of all power.- 

The Allies are in Paris;—the white flag 
may be unbilled, and the white cockade 
may be worn by a small number of indivi¬ 
duals.-But the Allies have not yet 

safely got out of France:—the Bourbons 
are not yet peaceably seated on the throne : 
—Bonap.u te is not yet exterminated :— 
neither is iheFreuch nation yet prostrate.— 
The fate of war is various;—the conqueior 
of to day may be the captive of to mor¬ 
row. 


Bonaparte and the Bourbons. 

Mr. Editor,—Having ob,seised m your 
invaluable Register of the l‘2tli of March, 
an article entitled “ Magnanimity of Bona¬ 
parte,” in which there is an cxiract from 
Anne Plumptre’s narrative of a three years’ 
residence in France ; I beg leave to diiect 
your attention to the following remarks of 
the same able writer on the Character of 
the French Emperor, which at this even¬ 
tual moment, when the restoration ol the 
Bourbons is so much spoken of, may be 
deemed acceptable to your numerous read¬ 
ers. Speaking of the accusation of morose¬ 
ness of temper, which the enemies ol Na¬ 
poleon have brought against him, Miss P. 
observes:-“ But even supposing Bo¬ 

naparte's manners ever so violent and un- 
conciliating, he has a hold upon the public 
opinion of another kind, so forcible, that, 
while supported by that, it is difficult to 
conceive it in the power of any thing else 
to shake him. Military glory is, and ever 
has been, the idol of the French nation; 
and the greatest military heroes among their 
kings, Francis the First, Henry the Fourth, 
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and Louis the Fourteenth, are those, who 
were the most adored by their subjects. 
The misfortunes of the late king may have 
excited compassion in many a bosom, but 
not a note of admiration is ever uttered 
when he is mentioned. He is called le pau- 
vre Louis seize, le mulhtureux Louis seize, 
while the names of the others ate never 
mentioned but witli enthusiasm, as Fran¬ 
cois le grand, Henri U grand. Louts le 
grand. If sucli their fondness then for 
military glory, with what sensations must 
they not behold the emperor Napoleon!— 

Is it possible that he should not be the ob¬ 
ject of their admiration?—I have more 
than once observed, that if in the midst 
of repining and discontent witli the revolu¬ 
tion, and the present government, the days 
of Arcole, of Lodi, or of Mjrengo, have 
been mentioned, a glow ol enthusiasm in 
an instant animated every countenance, and 
seemed to inspire every bosom ; all other 
tcelmgs were immediately absorbed in 
the idea that it was by the victor at Ar¬ 
cole, at Lodi, and at Marengo, the nation 
was governed, and the two following lines 
from one of their most celebrated tragic 
poets, were immediately applied to him: 

Le premier qui fut roi tilt nn soldat licnrenx 
Qui sert bien son pays, n a pas besoin tl ayeux. 

Cohnbille. 

A lucky warrior was the first of kings;— 

Who serves the state, no mat ter whence he springs. 

Will the days ol Uhn. of Austerlitz, of 
J.eua, of Fiiedlatid, of Aspern, and of 
Wagrairi, have contributed to lessen this 

enthusiasm?-If among those who were 

the most forward in expressing general dis¬ 
satisfaction and discontent with Bonaparte’s 
government, inquiries were made mio the 
reasons of tlieii discontent, it appeared that 
these were not very easily explained. Was 
he addicted to gall .ntry ? No.—To the 
pleasures of the table? No.—Was he a 
gambler? No.—Did he squander away 
ttie money of the country in gratifying idle 
fancies ot his own? No. — Had not all his 
expense-, some great public object in view ? 
Yes. - Had he not restored the nation, ha¬ 
rassed by faction, lo unanimity and tranquil¬ 
lity ! Yes.—Had he i§>l extinguished ihe 
dreaded flames ol civil war? Yes —Had 
lie not restored (fit emigrants to (heir coun¬ 
try ? Yes.—Had lie not restoicd their re¬ 
ligion to all? Yes.—Wcie noi religious 
opinions fr«e and unshackled ? Yes. -Did 
he neglect the duties of his station ? did he 
leave to others the business which he ought 
to atteud to himself? Oh 1 patbleunon! 
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He was always at business, he would 
hardly allow himself time to eat or sleep; 
nay, he would scarcely even allow those 
about him a moment’s respite from their 
labour. His private secretary was kept 1 so 
hard to work that he was obliged one day to 
remonstrate against it, and beg that a second 
secretary might be employed, to take some 
of the burden off his hands: bui Bonaparte, 
instead of yielding to his remonstrance, 
answered, that he certainly should not take 
a second , that he only regretted the beiug 
obliged to have one; he wished nothing so 
much as that it were possible to do all the 
business himself. 

44 Let Bonaparte restore us our lawful 
“ king,” say some, “ and we will then 
“ confess that he is a truly great man.” 
These are of those zealous royalists, 44 who, 

44 seated comfortably by the fire-side, with 
“ their feet upon the fender, declaim in 
“ very severe terms upou the dastardly be- 
,4 haviour of their countrymen towards 
11 their monarch; and who, itmight there- 
41 fore be supposed, had done prodigious 
44 things for him themselves; but who had 
44 in fact deserted him on the first approach 


hcrents of the Bourbon cause, if they should 
ever again obtain the ascendancy, is suffi¬ 
ciently demonstrated in the-outrages com* 
rained by the Sabreurs at Marseilles. They 
plainly showed that they had no objection 
to license and anarchy, when they were 
themselves at the head of it; they only ob¬ 
jected to it when they became its victims. 
To restore the family of Bourbon to the 
throne would now be only to sacrifice one 
faction to another; whereas the way to 
promote the general peace and prosperity 
of the country is to keep a vigilant eye over 
them all.--But there is yet another ques¬ 

tion to be asked, Is it in Bonaparte’s power 
to restore this lawful king?—would the 
nation at large jpermit his restoration ?—I 
am firmly of opinion, not. However at¬ 
tached these zealous champions of the royal 
cause may be to the ancient dynasty of their 
kings, it is by no means clear that the sen¬ 
timent of the nation, taken in the aggregate, 
corresponds with theirs. Bonaparte might 
overthrow his own power in attempting to 
restore Louis the Eighteenth; but it is far 
from certain that he would seat him on the 
throne: the nation, which has delegated to 


* 4 of danger, and left him to scuffle through him the task of governing it, would scarcely 


44 his difficulties as well as he could; the 
44 consequence of which was, that he could 
44 not souffle through them at all: yet now 
44 they are very zealous for the restoration of 
44 his heir.” But would Bonaparte do a real 
service to the French nation in restoring to 
them their lawful king? This certainly 
tnay be made a question. What sort of a ser¬ 
vice did Monk render to England in restoring 
the two sons of Charles the First ? A very \ 
sorry one indeed;—one which occasioned | 


choose that he should delegate that task to 
another, without their opinions beiug con¬ 
sulted upon the subject; but, if he propos¬ 
ed to qujt his station, would reserve to 
themselves the right of deciding who should 
fill it. Such an immense mass of in¬ 
terest against the return of the Bourbon 
family has been created by twenty years of 
revolution, that even if Bonaparte were as 
great a tyrant as he is represented, and his 
tyranny should become ever so insupport¬ 
able to the nation, though they might make 


the necessity of a Second revolution only 

twenty-eight years after. And is there a J him descend from his present eminence, 
better prospect in the restoration of the i they would not invite a Bourbon to be bis 
Bourbon princes ?—have any of them ever ! successor. lu the time of the League, a 
evinced the talents requisite for guiding the \ priest of that party once, when he was to 


helm of a great nation ?—are they so ex¬ 
alted by their virtues above the rest of 
mankind, that they hence derive a just 
claim to command and rule over them ?— 
or is it to be expected that in returning to 
power they would bury all their animosities 
in oblivion, and not execute what they 
would call retributive justice upon the au¬ 
thors of their sufferings? Nothing, that 
has hitherto appeared in any part of their 
conduct, gives reason to answer these ques¬ 
tions in the affirmative. Wjiat then would 
be the prospect of the country in seeing 
them restored, but to become a prey to 
fresh scenes of carnage and desolation? 
The conduct to be expected from the ad- 


preach took for his text the passage in the 
sixty-ninth psalm, which in our transla¬ 
tion runs, 44 Lord, deliver us out of the 
“ mire /” which he translated, Seigneur , 
debourbonnez nous ■'—In such a prayer I 
believe ninety-nine out of every hundred, or 
perhaps nine hundred and ninety-nine out 
of every thousand, among the French, would 

now join.-- 44 Let Bonaparte restore me 

all that I have lost,” say others, 44 and I 
will then acknowledge him truly the friend 
and benefactor of the country,” This is mo¬ 
dest ; it is identifying the public good with 
their own individual ease.—-Que trifling 
objection, however, stands in the way of 
accomplishing vyhat these gentlemen, who 
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ire indisputably of the faction of the im- 
indent, require,—that the thing is impos¬ 
sible. Supposing Bonaparte ever so well 
disposed to comply with their wishes, yet 
where is all that they have lost to be found ? 
—But h?ve they forgotten that many of 
them were once strangers in foreign lands, 
wanderers on the face of the earth; and 
that they have now a home and a country, 
with the means of subsistence, though not 
of living in their ancient luxury ? To at¬ 
tempt the restoration of all their possessions, 
would be to plunge the country into worse 
calamities than those from which it has 
recently been rescued; to relume in its 
bosom the flames of civil war. Instead then 
of murmuring and tepining at petty incon¬ 
veniences, which they find personally, and 
attributing them to the present government, 
they should reflect, that a very great length 
of time is necessary to correct the number¬ 
less abuses to which such a period of 
anarchy has given rise ; and consider that* 
the work of destruction is the operation of 
a moment, while that of regeneration is of 
necessity extremely slow. The one is the 
impulse of a hasty movement executed 
without reflection, under the guidance of a 
heated imagination; while every thing re¬ 
lating to the other, must be poised in an 
exact scale, weighing deliberately the ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages which may re¬ 
sult from any measure proposed, without 
suffering passion or prejudice to give the 
least preponderance either to the one side 
or the other; and recollecting always that 
the general good is the main abject to be 
kept in view, not the particular convenience 
of this or that individual."—I am yours, 
&c. Aristides. 

Edinburgh, 4th April, 1814. 


Oxford University. 

Two letters having already appeared in 
the Register , on the abuse of the Procura- 
tutial power in the University of Oxford, 
the subject, which certainly is of great im¬ 
portance to the inhabitants oi that cele¬ 
brated place, appears to have excited a 
considerable degree of interest, and to have 
given rise to a discussion which, it is to be 
hoped, will lead to a radical reform of the 
abuses which are said to belong to the pro- 
curatorial office. In giving publicity, how¬ 
ever, to these letters, it is not my intention 
to pledge myself for the accuracy of the 
statements which they contain. The wri- 
' ten are unknown to me; but, as truth will 
probably be elicited between them, and the 
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result be beneficial to -the inhabitants of 
Oxford, the liberal and philanthropic 
mind, it is hoped, will not l*e disposed to 
object to the publication of this correspond¬ 
ence, merely because it is of a local nature. 
The two letters formerly given, were con¬ 
fined to one side ot the question. The fol¬ 
lowing, which I have since received, is in¬ 
tended as an answer to the one that appear¬ 
ed in the Register of 2(ith February.—It 
has already been published in an Oxford 
paper, together with the subjoined reply, 
from the able pen of the writer of the fiist 
letter : 

Mr. Editor, —I will not intrude upon 
so large a portion of your valuable columns 
as has been occupied by the writer of a let¬ 
ter from this place, which I have read in 
your paper. I have only to observe, that 
it is utterly false that the Proctors of the 
University exercise or possess auy right 
whatever of being judges in their own 
causes; and I need not say that this is the 
main binge upon which all your Corres¬ 
pondent’s subsequent observations turn. It 
is equally false that the statute cited by your 
Correspondent conveys the power of a ge¬ 
neral search-warrant; inasmuch as the 
power of entering the houses of the inha¬ 
bitants is given to those Officers of the 
University, solely and expressly for the ne¬ 
cessary purpose of ascertaining whether any 
of their own body are therein; and cannot 
therefore, authorize them to proceed in the 
manner in which they would be entitled to 
act under the authority of a search-warrant. 
-It is absolutely false that any prosti¬ 
tutes have been apprehended “ for merely 
appearing in the streets, though walking 
orderly and quietly in the day-time;” they 
are at no time put into confinement without 
suitable warning, nor without the most ear- 
nest endeavours to reclaim them from their 
vicious mode of liie; and it is especially 
false, “ that an instance is well known to 
h.i v e occurred in Oxford, of an unfortunate 
prisoner being driven into a state of insa¬ 
nity, from which site never recovered." 

-The discipline and authority of the 

University, which are of vital importance 
to the interests of the State at large, cannot 
be impaired by the sophistical argumenta¬ 
tion of your Correspoudent; but it is per¬ 
haps due to a cause, lftHvever strong? to 
shield it from wilful misrepresentation of 
facts. Of such misrepresentations I hate 
selected only some of the most glaring spe¬ 
cimens; but I may safely assert, that there 
is scarcely a sentence in your Correspon¬ 
dent’s letter, which does not contain some- 
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thing of t!je same nature.-1 am, Mr. 

Editor, your obedient servant, 

Apseubes. 

Oxford , 11 lh March) 18II. 

Mb. Editor, —From the style and man¬ 
ner of the above letter from Oxford, I have 
great reason to suppose it to be the produc¬ 
tion of one of the very persons, whose 
conduct I exposed in my “ Observations on 
the Statutes,” &c.—The anger of Apseudes 
gives me much pleasure and satisfaction. I 
am gratified in seeing that my animadver¬ 
sions have taken effect. “ I.eL the gall’d 

jade wince.”-But now for matter of 

fjct. The following short statement will, 

I think, sufficiently shew what claim this 
writer has to his assumed name of Apseu dcs. 

_If Apseudes will take the trouble of 

consulting the University Statutes, he will 
find, notwithstanding his assertion to the 
contrary, that the Proctors have the right 
of sitting as judges in the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court, without any restriction, “ whenever 
they may think fit to attend,” along with 
the Vice-Chancellor, or his Deputy or As¬ 
sessor. The words of the Statute are 
these: “ Cui [Curiae] prtesit Commissarius 
sive Vice-Gancellarius Univcrsiuiis, ejusve 
Deputa'.us; assidentibus sibi duobus (cum 
ipsis videbitur) qui pro tem|>ore fucrint, 
Universitatis Procuratoribus.” Tit. xxi. 

0 2 .—This, hosvcver, is not “ the main 
hinge upon which all my subsequent obser¬ 
vations turn for I slated, that it is a 
court “ in which there is no jury;” a court, 
in which “ the process is tedious,” and in 
which “ the expenses are so great as to 
operate to the total exclusion ol the poorer 
clients.”-If Apseu des, while the Sta¬ 

tute Book is in his hand, will turn to Ti r. 
xv. (1 4. he will find that the University- 
officers have the power ot searching houses 
both by day and night; a power equivalent 
in effect io that of a general search-warrant. 
I will, however, take this opportunity ol 
pointing out an important difference in one 
respect, which seems to have escaped the 
sagacity of Apseudes; it is, that their 
power does not extend to the forcing or 
breaking open of doors; though I heard 
an instance, a few years ago, in which this 
power was illegally exercised by them.* 

* The officers of the University have not the 
power of forcing doors, or breaking into a house, 

• if refused admittance, in any ease whatever. If 
any person refuse them admittance, he is liable 
to a penalty of twenty shillings for the first of¬ 
fence. On a repetition of this offence, if com¬ 
mitted by a Don-matriculated man, he is to be 


The words of the Statute are these:—“ In 
subsidmm Vice-Cancellarii et Procurato- 
rum, potestas sit Praefectis jEdiuin Domes 
Oppidanorum intrandi; ut explorent an 
aliqui e suis illic versentur de die vel dc 

node.”-If Apsfudes from his own 

knowledge is not sufficiently acquainted 
with ihe fact, he will find, by making the 
necessary inquiries, that within the last 
twelvemonth (though, I believe, not be¬ 
fore) prostitutes have been apprehended by 
the Proctors, and committed to prison by 
the Vice Chancellor, for “ merely appear¬ 
ing in the streets, though walking orderly 
and quietly, in the day-time.” Indeed the 
fact speaks for itself; for before this illegal 
severity took place, women of this descrip¬ 
tion were frequently seen walking in the 
streets in the day-time, but now very rare¬ 
ly ;+ and, I am ready to allow, that if this 
alteration could have been brought about by 
legal means, exercised with proper temper 
and discretion, it would have been desir¬ 
able. But the Proctors have not any 
power in the streets, in the day-time, over 
any but matriculated persons. The time 
o( watch-and-ward does not commence till 
nine o'clock at night, and it ends at five in 
the morning, and it is only during that time 
that the Proctors have any power in the 
streets over those who are not matriculated; 
for all jurisdiction over them in the day¬ 
time belongs exclusively to the Mayor. I 
must here add, that if any endeavours have 
been used to reclaim prostitutes from their 
vicious mode of life, they are solely owing 
to individual exertion, and not to the officers 
of the University in their corporate and 

magisterial capacity.-If Apseudes will 

condescend to ask almost any inhabitant of 
Oxford concerning an unfortunate female- 
prisoner “being driven into a state of in¬ 
sanity, from which she never recovered,” 
lie will learn that her name was Susanna 
Gray. She was a prostitute, and was sen¬ 
tenced to imprisonment, at the Qiiaritr- 
Sessions, for being concerned in a riot. 
The circumstance happened nearly twenty 
years ago, and, at the time, made a great 
impression on the public mind. I have 
reason to think, from information with 

deprived of ali intercourse or commerce with 
privileged persons; and if committed by n privi¬ 
leged man, tic is to be deprived of his privilege. 
See Stat. Tit. xv. $ 4.—How these penalties arc 
to be enforced, we are not informed. 

f Tlieir walking used to be checked, in some 
degree, by a kind of compromise or agreement, 
that if they did not appear in the streets, in the 
day-time, they would not be molested by the 
Proctors at night in their houses. 

I » 
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which I have been favoured, since I ad¬ 
dressed my “Observations” to you, that 
she was not committed by the Proctors. 
At any rate, she affords a melancholy in¬ 
stance of the effects of imprisonment (how¬ 
ever deserving of punishment she might 
have been) on the constitution of females of 
that description; which was all I wished 

to prove, and is ail that was asserted.- 

So much for Apseudes, the detector of fal¬ 
lacies ! If he will point out any other as¬ 
sertions, which he conceives to be false, 
for he says, of the misrepresentations he 
has “ selected only some of the most glar¬ 
ing specimensand by so doing give me 
an opportunity of noticing them, he will 
make some amends for the coarse language 
into which his zeal has betrayed him, and, 
at the same time, confer a considerable ob- 
-ligation on, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Oxford , Match 26,1814. Y. Z. 

Another Correspondent has transmitted 
the following:— 

Mr. Editor, —The great power of the 
Proctors, and the frequent abuse of that 
power having become, in consequence of 
the letter which appeared in your Register 
of Feb. 26, the chief topic of conversation 
in Oxford, I send you the following case, 
which can be supported by the testimony 
of many respectable persons, and request 

you to lay it before the public.-Lu the 

summer of 1800, a few students of this 
University, met several successive even¬ 
ings, at about eight o’clock, towards the 
upper part of the High-street; and violent¬ 
ly assaulted those inhabitants of the city 

who happened to be passing.-On the 

third evening of their continuing the out¬ 
rage, the Pioctors came, and sent the stu¬ 
dents to their colleges.-On that even¬ 

ing, Mr. Bayliss, of the parish of St. Mar¬ 
tin, in this city, was quietly standing at his 
own door, in Queen-street, at some little 
distance from the scene of riot. Mr. Al¬ 
derman Yates came up to him, and inquired 
what was th* cause of so many persons 
being assembled. They were, soon after¬ 
wards joined by Mr. Thomas Ensworth, 
sen. of the Corn-Market; when the Proc¬ 
tors, with their attendants, came up to 
them, and desired Mr. Ensworth to go 
home. He said, he was standing on his 
own ground, that he had purchased the 
freedom of the city, and that he should go 
home when he thought proper. One of 
the Proctors next accosted Bayliss, who was 
a feeble inoffensive man, and upwards of 
seventy years of age, while standing at his 
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own door, with words to the following ef¬ 
fect: “ Unless you go into your house 
immediately we will take you to gaol." 
He replied, that “he had done no harm, 
and that he did not like to be driven like a 
dog into his kennel:" on which, without’ 
further parley, they instantly ordered him 
into the custody of their assistants, and he 
was taken to the county gaol, where he was 
confined two nights and a day, without 
being confronted by his accusers, in the 
vagrant-cell, a cold, damp, detached build¬ 
ing; a place very improper lor a man of 
his habits and situation in Hie, and still 
more so for one of his age and infirmities. 

-The consequence of his being confiued 

in that cold cell was, a severe fit o! illness, 
which lasted several weeks; a violent cold 
settled in his limbs, and occasioned a lame¬ 
ness from which he never recovered; his 
mind, too, suffered so considerably from 
the thoughts of having been confined in a 
common prison, the receptacle ot rogues 
and vagabonds, that he never app -arecl to 
have regained that happiness and serenity, 
which lie had previously been accustomed 

to enjoy.-This unfortunate roan was a 

fishmonger. He had kept a shop for many 
years in the High-strtel; hut when this 
affair happened he lived in Queen-street. 
-An action at common law was com¬ 
menced against the Rev. William Wood, 
one of the Proctors; but the acting officers 
of the University pleaded their privilege, 
obtained cognizance, and moved the cause 

into the Vice-Chancellor’s court.-His 

friends, being aware, that in a court in 
which there is no jury, and in which the 
defendant, being Proctor, had a right to 
sit as one of the judges, he could have but 
little chance of redress, very prudently ad¬ 
vised him to drop the prosecution.-The 

widow of Mr. Bayliss is still living, and 
resides in the parish of St. Clement. She 
can speak to the truth of all the material 
parts of the above case, and is willing to 
answer any inquiries. 

Yours, &c. Civt». 

Oxford, April 4, 1814. 


The Emperor Napoleon and his Army, 

-1 shall not be induced to give up the 

title which I have chosen for this article, 
until I find that Bonaparte has not an army 
to command, even although the sovereign 
power should be assumed at Paris by Louis 
XVIIIth; because I do firmly believe, 
that the French people are warmly ullaclitd 
to Napoleon, not only from interested mo- 
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tires, 'brtt also from indituttUn ; and viewing tiie They began their advanced -match on tlie;)t3d, 
matter in.this light, I would he committing an an d yet, though Napoleon could not fee ignorant 
outrage on my own feelings, were I to suppose of the junction of Blucher ond Seh wart w. >>>/:• rg, 
that (his people would give the preference to a and of the combined army having t&keh'fte ro¬ 
man, whose name a great portion of them, pei- reetrnad to Paris, we do not see that he tftm- 
haps, never heard pronounced, and whom a bled himself about tliis movement; bat, tjn-lfie 
•till greater portion never saw. In the last Iio contrary, after the attair of St. -Dicier on the 
gister, we left Napoleon at Arcis-sur-Aube, on 26th, w’e still find him getting farther from the 
tho morning of the 20th nit. The head-quar- capital. Bonaparte (says Sir Charles Stewart), 
ters of the Allies were, on the 18th, at Bar-sur- in his present undertaking, seems-to liave pushed 
Aube. The Mmittur of the 29th contains the his object to far , by the passage of the Aube, 
following short bulletin. “ On the 26th inst. his with his whole, army, near Vitry, as todiave left 
Majesty the Emperor beat, at St. Dizier, General himself completely open.” Is it credible; can it 
Wiraingerode ; took 2,000 prisoners, cannon, be believed for a single moment, that Napoleon, 
and many baggage waggons. This corps has been while be was pushing his object so far; while lie 
futinti >br." In dispatches received from Kir was carrying his whole arihy -across the Anbe, 
Charles Stewart, of the same date, tlm above and laying the road to Paris completely open. 


affair is noticed in the following manner:—“Win- he was ail the while deceived as to tlie n.ovc- 
zingerode’s rear towards St. Dizier seems to have meats of the Allies? Impossible. He must 
been assailed on the evening of the 26 tli and have known all; lie could not fail to be acquaint- 
momingOf tlie 27thby a very prepnnderatingforee ed witli tbeir proceedings. -The fairpronmiptiun 
of the enemv, especially as to infantry. The tie- then is, that Napoleon - purposely left the wqy 
tails of tiro affair aio not arrived; butil appears the open; intruding, in future, to Perry on hi-* opc- 
Gcneral was obliged to retreat in tlie direction of rations against the Allies, upon a scale Which 
Bar-le-Duc.” Since this advantage obtained by would bring the contest to a more speedy tewni- 


Bar-le-Duc.” Since this advantage obtained by would 
Napoleon at St. Dlzier, nothing certain has trans- nation. 


The first official intelligence from 


pirod os to his subsequent movements; but all France, will probably enable us to judge how far 


Europe have, by this time, heard of the advance these speculations arc correct. Meanwhile, 
of the combined allied army to the gates of Pa- there is not any lack of rumours; the most pro- 
ria, and the proposed capitulation of that city, minent of which is, that the Allies bad made 
though it yet remhifts to be seen whether actual proposals of peace to the Senate, who are 
possession was really given. The fact, accord- said to have returned for answer, “ that 
iqg to present appearances, cannot be well dis- these could only be received by the Emperor.” 
putod; still no official accounts had reached go- Whether true or false, the report has produced 
vernment, when the Register went to pres^ of a considerable depression on oie foods. 


the entrance of any of the allied troops into 
PMa, But where, it 4s naturally asked, was 
Bonaparte; what object was he pursuing; what 
important matter engaged his attention, that he 
did wot make die smallest effort to prevent the 
gratfd army reaching his capital? The=e are 
ipttstioni to which, it mnst be confessed, no 
ftmtioe answer can be green tiU later accounts 


reach us. Meanwhile, it we -roay jadgofooni the 
known and cautious policy of Napoleon, and gallantry is described in onr Gaxette. A corps, 
ftotn the frequency with which he has oot-rna- consisting of nearly 5,000 conscripts, 1 though 
nosrtv+ed his opponents, it cannot be supposed, “ completely surrounded by the cavalry of both 
as Soma pretend, that be allowed himself to be armies, refused to surrender, still kept Marching 
- edbgeneruled, -but that tlie object ho proposed, on and firing, and did not lay down theirarms.” 
by making so great a sacrifice, was still greater. It is added, dial the whole of this corps, except 
add would be 1 attended with consequences more 20 men, were either killed or severely-wounded, 
decisive than any 6f those ephemeral advantages Joseph Bonaparte, having drawn out the Na- 
Wkiob he lately obtained over the Allies. Tkmr tional Gmteds from Paris, after -forming , a junc- 
great object rows to bbtain-possasaiou of Paris; tkm with tlie corps ofMortier and Marmtrat, also 
and they appeared disposed to sacrifice every refused to surrender, though his whole army con- 
thing to this but a pitched battle. Tired by the sisteil of only 38,050 men, while the AIMha 
predatory warfare whldrthis occasioned, Nupo- amounted-to nearly 200,0001 The result of a 
faon seems to have determined on opening the battle coaid not-be long doubtful. The French 
way for them; odd to have calculated on tlie were driven from the heights by the yaat stipe- 
chances, which this movement would neces. riority of the columns which attacked them; but 
aarily give idm, of bringing on a general en. they do not appear 'to have been contplettfiy 
aagemeot. It was, perhaps, a part of his. po- routed,as tbeyretired, ia consequence-of aformal 


Occurrences of the W *h. —~-Tbc battle 
of Belleville, on the heights of Print, which, it is 
said, led to the surrender of that city, may be 
regarded as one of the most remarkable occur, 
renew of the war. The Allies, in their progress 
to the French capital, encountered several small 
divisions of Napoleon’s army, who, notwithstand¬ 
ing foe disparity of their numbers, did not shrink 


adgQ from the from tlie contest. A remarkable instance of this 


mg* meat. It was, perhaps, a part of his. po¬ 
licy to reduce the AlUed Army as much as puss cessation of hostilities, arid ca 
fifties far tte Bret instance, by partial actions, about tOQ-pieces of cannon. 

■ ia order that he might have the less to coo- By dispatches from Lord 1 
toad with when-he had placed them in a situation 8amatau, March 25, it appears tl 
Where Ui€y could not decline the contest. Ac- hadrktirtd with M* army to To< 
ehMbttly.^we’lidd him abt tody departing eo- i NOTIGE. 

tindyframba foraurwlui of fofoiagtheAllies .Owing tq-yesterday-beingak 
to- rite, - token they taveateneda a approach to saryarrangements oouid not be 
the Ca pit a l , but we see him advancing his -whole Stamp,Office, for publishing '\ 
affay to so greht a distance towards theTUiine, week at Mr: Morton's, Nm 
"to inttnly itf preclude all possible elroace of bit, «H cornmonicasaona-and ordaa 
triro jU> es man hi ugT nru.lba;lbrw »hlBdip fotore, addra 
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cessation of hostilities,-arid- cwrindnwith Shorn 
about WQ-pieces of cannon. 

By dispatches from Lord Wellington, dated 
Samatau, March 25, it appean that Marshal Stall 
had rktbrid with Me army to Touloose. 

MOTIOE. 

.Owing to yeaterdpy -bcing a holiday, the wees* 
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Dethronement of Napoleon. 
tf It is ended," says the Courier news¬ 
paper. “ The Drama is closed," says the 
Chronicle ; “ Mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation," says the half-canting and half- 
blasphemous Times. —Indeed, the grand 
contest is now come to an end, and we 
shall have leisure to look back and to con ¬ 
trast our situation at the commencement 
of it, with what it isjiow.—At present, I 
shall confine myself to some few observa¬ 
tions (for thousands offer themselves) upon 
the causes and the effects of the dethrone¬ 
ment of Napoleon.—The immediate causes 
of this event were, evidently, the. loss of 
his army in Russia, the subsequent aban¬ 
donment of him, in the midst of battle, by 
his German Allies, and the overwhelming 
force of the combined aimies. But, the. 
more distant cause, and the only cause, was 
his vanity; that vanity, which led him to 
seek family alliances with the ancient so¬ 
vereigns of Europe. He lost the hearts of 
all die best men of France; that is to say, 
of the enlightened friends of freedom, by 
abolishing the Republic, by assuming the 
title of Emperor, and by acting the despot; 
but, lie lost his crown by his vanity; and, 
by a species of vanity, too, the most con¬ 
temptible of all: —He must needs be, not 
only a Royal personage, but he must be 
related to the old Royal rave; he must 
marry amongst them; and, which was 
most abominable, rafter all that the people 
of France had done to get rid of the family 
influence of the House of Austria, he must 
needs bring a daughter of that house and 
place over that same French people: He 
must bring the niece of that same Marie? 
Antoinette,whom the French people, in the 
excess of their resentment against her, liad 

dragged to the scaffold.-This was an 

unpardonable offence in the eyes of the 
friends of freedom; and would have been 
atoned for by nothing short of his employ¬ 
ing his power to the general benefit of man¬ 
kind. But, to himself, the consequence of 
this vanity of his has been ruin. For, if he 
had been possessed with no such vanity; if 
he had even been resolved to be an Empe¬ 
ror, or « King, without this alliance, he 
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would, as he was able, have destroyed all 
the old dynasties; ALL the sovereigns of 
Europe would have been of his creation; 
their right to reign would, every where, 
have rested upon the same basis; and, of 
course, whatever wars might have arisen 
amongst them, the dethronement of no one 
would have been in contemplation. If lie 
had, when he had it in his power, furnish¬ 
ed Austria and Prussia with kings, he would 
not now have lived to accept of his life at 
the hands of the sovereigns of those coun¬ 
tries. But, this would not have suited the 
purposes of his vanity; his contemptible 
vanity, which urged him on to seek family 
alliances with the old lloyal race. He 
spared the father in order to obtain the 
daughter: He supported the old Royal 
race, because lie wanted to secure a dynas¬ 
ty of his own: He made common cause, 
in fact, with the old Royal race, as towards 
the people, hoping thereby to have their 
aid and countenance in support of his title 
and that of his descendants: He joined the 
old Royal race, in the hope of their being 
reconciled to iiis power; he discouraged 
and forbade every act in France tending to 
expose to hatred, or contempt, any of the 
old Royal race in any country of Europe j 
and, as in the instance of Fonta*es’s 
speech, he sought to curry favour with 
sovereigns in- general, by speaking con¬ 
temptuously of the people. For these things 
he deserves his fate, and a fate a great deal 
worse than that which appears to have be¬ 
fallen him. These are his sins in my eyes. 
He had the power of doing great good; he 
had t tie power to give freedom to all Eu¬ 
rope; he did much good to France; he 
established, or rather, he did not destroy, 
the good laws w-hicli the Republicans had 
made; he did not bring hack and replant 
the curses, wdiieh the Republicans had 
rooted out: France, under him, was much 
happier than France was before the revo¬ 
lution. But, the lovers of freedom put 
great means into his hands; he had a mind 
calculated to give effect to those means; 
he did, for a while, employ them well; 
but, being seized with the vanity of being 
a king, and xPmt iCtal most abominable 
Cl 
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i* h of being a papa and leaving a son, de¬ 
scended from a mother of the oU Royal 
race, he, from that moment, wholly aban¬ 
doned tiie good cause, and laid tlie Inunda¬ 
tion of what has now come to pass.—— 
When lie received the notice from the 
Emperors of Austria and Russia and the 
King of Prussia to quit France, I dare say 
it occurred to him, tint it would not have 
happened thus, it he had done what he 
might so easily have done after the* battles 
of Austcrlitz, Eylnu, and Jena. If he had 
done then what he might have done; what 
he had the power to do: what the French 
nation wished him to do; what his princi¬ 
ples at the out-set would have dictated to 
him; he would never have seen these so¬ 
vereigns at Paris at the head of victorious 
armies. His vanity; liis paltry vanity; 
his most nauseous vault} ; his desire to con¬ 
nect himself hy- marriage with the old 
Royal race, and, in older to*secure a suc¬ 
cession to his throne, to make common 
cause with that race as towards the people; 
this it was that prevented him from using 
his power in that way, which alone could 
give security to his own authority. He 
might have been evert an Emperor, if his 
vanity, the nonsensical vanity, of allying 
himself with the old Royal race had not 
seized him. But, it seems, that, having 
risen to an imperial crown himself, he did 
not think proper to raise others, his former 
equals, to royal dignities, except his own 
brothers and relations. 1 le wanted a pari, 
at least, and the main part, of the old Royal 
race to remain tn power, that he might 
have the glory of being allied to it hy the 
“ tender ties,'' as the AJoniteur used to call 
it; and this stopped him in tlve execution 
of those acts, which alone could, for any 
length of time, secure him upon his throne. 

-This is the cause of liis tall. His fall 

is the fruit of liis vanity; and, to indulge 
that vanity, lie was led to betray the cause 
of freedom; to misuse the power which 
the friends of freedom had put into his 
bands; to put off, perhaps, for the life of 
Hum, the benefits which might have pro¬ 
ceeded from his acting upon the principles 
«f those from whom he derived his power. 

-1 le may now, in the Island of Elba, 

or in whatever other hidden corner of the 
earth he may lx- suffered to exist, enjoy 
the thought of beiug allied by the “tender 
ties’” to his august father-in-law, the Em¬ 
peror of Germany; the th#tght of having 
mixed his blood with that of Maria The¬ 
resa ; die thought of having in his arms a 
niece of the Royal Marie Antoinette, whose 
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head the French people severed from her 
body. lint, lie may be deprived even of 
this; for, the Pope, being restored 1 to a free 
exercise of his power, may be disposed to 
consent to a divorce of this daughter of 
Austria from a man, who was married at 
the time of his second nuptials. It is said> 
that the “ Empress, Queen and Regent,” 
has retired with him; but, I much ques¬ 
tion whether her father will suffer her to 
remain in that retirement. If he had been 
disposed to consider Napoleon and his 
child as part of his family, lie would not 
have consented to his dethronement; and, 
therefore, as I observed, some time ago, 
this consent seems to forebode a divorce. 
——Now, as to the probable ejects of this 
great cv cut, as far as relates to France, in 
all likelihood, the ancient regime, with 
some exceptions, will be re-established. 
’To believe that a free government will be 
established in France, under such auspices, 
would be foolish; but, it will be impossi¬ 
ble to make the government what it was 
before. The nobility, the clergy, all that 
is left alive of the old school, wiH go back; 
but, the seigneurial and provincal courts 
and parliaments; the game laws of Capt- 
iainines, the gabelles, the gabetlas, the 
corvees, and the hellish let ires de cachet, 
cannot be revived without a long and 
bloody civil war. The. restoration of the 
property of the landed church may, in 
part, take place; but I question whether 
the restoration of tithes will be attempted. 
So that, even without any constitution; 
even without the positive and direct recog¬ 
nition of any one principle of liberty, the 
people of France will have been great gain¬ 
ers by their revolution; and those, who 
are now alive, will owe great gratitude to 
tliose w ho have shed their blood in the 
obtaining and securing of this better state 
of things. We shall see, by and by, what 
will be done; but, without waiting to 
know any tiling about tfie designs of the 
King of France, we may venture to pre¬ 
dict, and almost to assert, that what wifi 
have been gained by the people, will be 
found to be worth more than all the sacri¬ 
fices that they have made, great aft those 
sacrifices kive undoubtedly been. ITiere 
may be mol to counsel vindictive measures; 
but they cannot punish a whole nation. 
The new government will not want a civil 
war to begin with. It Will want, for a 
time at least, peace and the good will of the 
great mass of the people. It will have a 
fighting people to deal with. It cannot 
get rio of them* It cannot keep them in 
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subjection against their will; and, there- but, though in a state of internal distrac- 
fore, it must conciliate: it must not sutler tion; though the j>eople hardly knew who 
the people to regret the fall of Napoleon, were their rulers, or from whom they re- 
——This is a great point to keep in view, ceived their orders; France then did not. 

For, let the reader observe, that every pro- like Napoleon, till proclamations with pro¬ 
position for the destruction of bribery and fossious of a desire for peace; but, on the 
corruption will be now met with a remark, contrary, proclaimed death to the first man 
that we ought to look at the example of who should be base enough to propose to 
France. So that, it will be of the first, of treat with any power, so long as that power 
the very first importance, for us to mark dared to keep a single soldier on the soil of 
with great care what that example really France. This was the language ot the Re¬ 
does tell us. The Revolution is now end- publicans of France, who rushed forth 
ed: the “ drama is closedand, though against their invaders, who drove them 
it has not closed in the way that the Repub- from their soil, or buried them beneath it; 
licans in France must have wished, we who pursued them; who punished them, 
must take care to note, very carefully, and who made some of them, on their own ’ 
what difference there is between the state soil, sue for peace at the hands of those 
of things about to take place, and the stale whose liberties they had attacked, and 
of tilings before the revolution ; and, if we whose principles and persons they had 
find, that the people of France have been treated with disdain. This ending of the 
lettered upon the whole; if we find them drama, therefore, only tends to confirm 
letter at the end than they were at the be- the doctrine, that liberty, besides being 
ginning, their example, at any rate, will the greatest of civil blessings, is the only 
be no very sound argument, why we should infallible defence of nations. The triumph 
not, especially when all danger from with- Is the triumph of republicans, indeed; for, 
out is removed, coolly, peaceably, <>nd con- it was not, ’till the banners of republicanism 
stitutionally demand our rights.——Before ceased to be displayed, that defeat attended 
I proceed to remark upon the effects which the Arms of Fnuice. It is noj the “ child 
the fall of Napoleon wil\ be likely to pro- and champion” of Jacobinism who has 
duce in this country, I must stop, a mo- fallen; it is an Emperor and Kings it is a 
ment, to observe, that this close of the son-in-law of the ancient House of Austria; 
drama leaves the friends of freedom nothing it is a man, who, after having betrayed the 
to be ashamed of. Napoleon was an Em- cause of liberty, treated the people with 
peror and King; the son-in-law of an Em- contempt. I do not say, that this is die 
peror; allied by marriage to several royal best termination that could have happened 
families; the founder, not of free consli- to the contest; but certainly it is the se- 
tutions, but of despotic governments. He coml lest ; for, to have left Napoleon with 
destroyed the Inquisition; he destroyed the a moderate degree of power, would have 
temporal powers of the Pope; he did much been a million times worse tlian the resto- 
good, but he was first a traitor to, and then ration of the Bourbons, even with the old 

the foe of, freedom. It is not a First Consul, regime along with them,-But, what 

it is not a republican chief, but it is an Em- is much more interesting to us than every 
peror and King who has fallen. While the thing else is, the effect that this great event 
banners of freedom waved over his head, will have upon ourselves. It has been re¬ 
nothing could resist him and his armies, marked, that this event, which, for so mayy 
France was invaded before, and by the years, has been wished for with as much 
very same enemies who have invaded her impatience as the bridegroom wishes for 
now. She now has had all Eujppe to con- the wedding day, has not produced so 
tend against, and so site had before; but, much exultation as a little victory in Spain, 
in lyy-t.shewns urged on by the genius and uot a tenth part so much as Napo- 

of freedom , and now she was led forth by leou’s retreat from Moscow.-Some 

an Emperor and King, the son-in-law of have supposed, that the joy of the nation 
the Royal House of Austria.——These, is too great for utterance ; but, the fact is, 
therefore, who contend, that it is freedom that those, who have been accustomed to 
which alone is capable of securing the in- be the loudest in their rejoicings at vkto- 
dependence of nations, will find in the his- Ties as being the food or fuel of war, have ~ 
tory of the French revolution the proof of veiy different feelings at an event, which 
the truth of their doctrine. France was must of necessity produce a cessation of 
invaded before; she was actually invaded war and of their gains. Ihis is the true 
by Austria, Prussia, England, and Holland; cause of their y'-wently unaccountable 
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chagrin; and, let who will remark well the 
operations upon this occasion, he will find, 
♦hat the demonstrations of joy will bo 
mixed with a gloom, which no such de¬ 
monstrations ever wore before.-To 

those, who live by the arts of peace; to 
those who place their dependence upon the 
fruits of their ta/mts and industry ; to 
those who have derived, neither directly 
nor indirectly, auy benefit from the war, 
this event, as far as relates to their private 
interests, at least, must be greatly benefi¬ 
cial. But, to those, who, whether as offi¬ 
cers of the army or navy; as contractors, 
commissaries, pursers, paymasters, store- 
ship and transport owners, biscuit bakers, 
grcat-coatmen, army taylors, district and 
staff commanders, inspecting field officers, 
surgeons of the army and navy, doctors 
and proctors, dock-yard people, commis¬ 
sioners, or as any out of all the endless re¬ 
tinue of war j to all these and their rela¬ 
tions, on whom they depend ; to all these 
classes, forming no inconsiderable part of 
the whole nation, this event has been n 
stroke of thunder.—- The fact is, that the go¬ 
vernment has now r the distributing ot about 
60 or 70 millions a-year on account of the 
war, or money to 700,000 persons at an 
average of 100/. a-year! Let any one ima¬ 
gine, then, with what feelings these, the 
most loyal part of the nation, will contem¬ 
plate the change about to take place. They 
rejoiced very sincerely at victories o\er 
Napoleon; but, it was because those vic¬ 
tories kept up the spirit of the people, and 
countenanced the continuation of the war. 
He was their political Satan , but they did 
not wish to see him destroyed. His de¬ 
struction is to them similar to what the 
ministers of the Gospel would experience, 
if my worthy, though unbelieving friend, 
Mr. Ford ham, were to succeed in making 
ns participate in his disbelief of the exist¬ 
ence of the Devil. The fishermen of 
Newfoundland, when I have partaken in 
their convivial meetings, always, as the 
first toast, gave *' the Pors ; ” and, upon 
the same principle, I haTe no doubt, that 
Napoleon has been frequently' toasted by 
army and navy contractor*. The race, of 
which I am speaking, cried out most bit¬ 
terly against Napoleon. They called him 
all manner of vile names. He was a mur¬ 
derer, a monster, a very devil incarnate; 
but, this was to prevent us from making 
peace with him. That was all. They did 
not want hint destroyed. As long as they 
could keep the people in alarm at him; as 
long as they could, by any means, con- 
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trive to make us believe, that it/ was ne- 
eessary for us to pay them, in order to be 
protected against him, it was all they 
wanted. Their wishes did not extend to 
the rooting up of the tree: they only 
wanted to continue to gather and eat the 

fruit.-They console themselves now 

with the hope, that still a large navul and 
military jw re will he kept up. For 
WHAT? Who are wc afraid of now? 
What pretext is there now, or can there 
be invented, for keeping up such a force ? 
And, this is one of the great advantages of 
the dethronement of Napoleon. For, if 
he had been left in power, however close¬ 
ly his nails might have been pared, there 
would never, with all these great interests 
at work, have been wanting a pretext for 
a vast military and naval expenditure, and 
for barracks, depots, and military colleges 
all over the country; aye, and lor district 
and staff commands, and inspectorships; 
and htf al militia, and the like. But now, 
there ran be no pretext. We have got 
rid of the scare-crow ; the hob-gobling is 
gone ; the political and military Devu is 
mini lulled; and, what is more, we have 
restored in France precisely that order of 
tilings, which we always professed to seek 
for, as the sure and certain means of lasting 

peace.-bo that from theii carriages these 

gentry must descend. We, who sought for 
prate, shall have our wish. Wc thought 
that peace might be safely made with Napo¬ 
leon. Wc were called Jacobins for that opi¬ 
nion ; bnt, at any rate, we shall now have 
peace. This peace, and especially in the way 
that it will conic, will produce a change iti 
England almost worthy of the name of * re¬ 
volution. The 50,000 poor souls, who have 
so long been cooped up in our prisons, will 
again see their fine country, and will leave 
all their keepers, their commissaries, their 
clerks, their beef and head (! have a bit. 
of the latter that I shall keep) contractors; 
all their turnip and potatoe contractors; all 
the swarm that lived in guarding and sup¬ 
plying them •, all tliese worthy gentlemen 
they will leave to cultivate the arti of peace, 
to sell beef and bread to their neighbours, 
and to be employed by these who may 
stand in need of the services of such per¬ 
sons. That immense town Of Portsmouth, 
and that other immense town of Plymouth, 
together with Chatham and others, wilt 
now be relieved from the press that atnroy 
them. The loyal* people of those placed, 
who have built sucli fine streets'for the re¬ 
ception of new comers, will now be able 
to give proofs of their public spirit and gr»* 
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titude in accommodating, with large elbow 
room, the gentlemen who will return from 
the wars. No longer shall we see families 
plunged in mourning for the loss of rela¬ 
tions on service; tender fathers and mo¬ 
thers, who, out of pure love of their king 
and hatred of Napoleon, have sent their 
sons into the army and navy, will no longer 
be looking with paternal anxiety into the 
lists of killed and wounded. They will 
now enjoy the society of tlie.tr children by 
their own fire-sides: under their own vines, 
and own fig-trees they may sit, with no 
one to make them afraid. Those, who 
have been supplying great-coats tor the 
army, and trousers for the navy; all the 
army butchers and bakers; all, yea all , 
may now, and must now, cultivate the arts 
of peace; that is lo say, they must work, 
in some way or other, for their bread ; for 
the warlike Devil is destroyed, and their 
occupation is gone.-And, oh! ye Bar¬ 

rack-Masters ; ye guardians of the nation’s 
cnalsand candles, and bed -steads, and bed¬ 
ding, and pots, and kettles, and fire-shovels, 
and pokers, what think ye of the tall of 
Napoleon ? Think you that your horses 
will be so sleek and the livery of your ser¬ 
vants so gay ? Will your wives now find 
it so difficult to curb their steeds, suffici¬ 
ently to restrain them from trampling on 
the people by whose labour they have been 

maintained?-The constables start"; this 

is the sort of arms, to. which Englishmen 
formerly yielded obedience, and to which 
alone, let us now hope, they will, in future 
be, in any way subjected.—There is now- 
no room for any pretext for keeping up 
any force greater than that, at most, which 
was kept up after the close of the American 
war, when, colonies included, the whole 
did not exceed thirty-seven thousand mm. 

-But, if, contrary to every rational 

ground of hope, a great force should be 
kept up, and a great annual expence still 
incurred, what reason should we have to 
boast of this termination of the contest ? 
It w'll be very easy to shew, when the 
pioper time comes, that all which we shall 
now’ get; all which we shall now secure; 
that all which we say we shall get, wo had 
before the war began, and might have 
continued to enjoy it without any war, nr 
any debt at all; but that is too large and 
too interesting a subject to be treated of 
here, and especially before people’s minds 
have settled down into any thing like sober 
thought. We are as yet iu the delirious 
hour of the feast, and it is too soon to talk 
about the reckoning. The lilt; the bill is the 
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serious subject. The eight hundred millions 
of debt; the paper-money; the income-tax, 
and such like topics must be reserved, ’till 
the. delirium has subsided a little. At pre¬ 
sent, therefore, 1 shall deal with minor 
matters. If we do not reduce our expen- 
cos; if we do not reduce very low our mi¬ 
litary and naval force; if barracks, and 
depots, and military colleges, are still to go 
on, wliat shall we have gained by this great 
event ? Wlule the war lasted, or, indeed, 
while the warlike Devil had been in power, 
people would have paid, as far as they 
could, with some degree of content; bet 
this Devil being so completely destroyed, 
what will they say, if they have still to pay 
the same la u s as when he was in power, 
and when they were made to believe, that 
the income-tax was absolutely necessary 
to preserve them from being devoured by 

him?-This event will have fine effect 

in opening of eyes. We have been groping 
on blind-folded for twenty-two years. 
Many things were amiss, it was acknow¬ 
ledged, but peace, and especially the fall 
of Napoleon, would put all to rights. 
Now, then, we shall see. We shall see 
whether the income-tax will be repealed; 
we shall see whether the Bank will pay in 
specie; we shall see whether it was the 
malignant hostility of Napoleon that kept 
our guineas out of circulation; we shall 
sec whether the paupers will become less 
numerous, without the repeal of taxes; 
we shall see whether loans will cease: and, 
if we see none of these, wo shall see how 
the loyal people, who pay taxes and do 
not receive any, will stare at one another. 
They w’ill all become jacobins, 1 am afraid; 
that is to say, people who do not like to 
work to earn bread for others, who do 
nothing, to eat. When a man now ven¬ 
tures to say, that he thinks it wrong, that 
one man should receive out of the taxes 
many thousands a year for doing nothing, 
he cannot be answered bv an observation 
that b<* is a partisan of .\apoUon. This 
answer will not now be given to those who 
say, that seats in'parliament ought not to 
be bought and sold. Some other answer 
must now be found out; and, when the 
people are called upon for as muchiu taxes 
as they were la.lore, they will look so silly 
at each other first, and then they will be¬ 
gin to bite their lips and grind their teeth. 
But. gentlemen! act like gentlemen. You 
have had a feast; yon have just been 
shouting and rejoicing; and pray, pay the 
reckoning. People do not, now-a-days, 
have feasts for nothing. Tlicy pay the bill; 
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and John Bull, who ts a very liberal fellow, 
ought to act like himself, and pay it with¬ 
out grumbling. This is what old George 
Rose will tell us, I am sure, when he calls 
a county-meeting in Hampshire, and at 
which meeting I shall, if alive and well, 
certainly attend to give my voice for con¬ 
gratulating the Regent upon the cessation 
of war and plunder, and upon the speedy 

approach of guineas in lieu of paper.- 

1 he reckoning is a part of a feast, which 
some people forget; but wc must not for¬ 
get it: wc must keep it constantly in view; 
and, amongst the benefits of the French 
revolution to France, the French people 
have no reckoning to pay. They pay off 
the score of the old government, and they 
have contracted no new debt. They begin 
tlie world afresh, full-handed; and thpy 
will, as they would have done under Na¬ 
poleon, start in the career of peace with 
amazing advantages. Their country has 
not been drained. It is the finest country 
in the world. Those who cannot live here 
and pay the taxes, will go thither to spend 
their mouey and live cheap. But, I sup¬ 
pose, the king of France, out of gratitude 
to this country, will not suffer his people 
to rival us! These notions are afloat. 
Wild as they are, they are afloat. The 
King of France, who certainly has shown 
great constancy in all his trials, will, I dare 
say, be highly gratified to see himself 
under the royal flag of the Duke of Cla¬ 
rence, wafting him over to France; but, 
that will scarcely deprive him of his memory. 
He must bear in mind a little what is pass¬ 
ed. He has travelled about a good deal 
from country to country. He knows a 
little of mankind by this time; and, he 
must be strangely infatuated, if he does 
not do all that he is able to conciliate his 
people. His army is made to his hands, 
generals, soldiers, all will be given to him 
ready prepared; and such an army, too. as 
there is not in the world. He will not be 
so weak as to reject the services of such 
men as Soult and Marmont; and, we may 
lay out account with not seeing France re¬ 
duced to a shadow to please' us. The 
powers of the continent, having got rid of 
their dread; having no longer any occasion 
for our fleets, or our subsidies, will not be 
v*-ry desirous of leaving us absolute masters 
of all the colonies, and all the commerce 
of the world; and, besides the war gen¬ 
try, I shall not bp at all surprised to hear 
manyothers, before this day twelve months, 
regret the fall of Napoleon.—-The King of 
France, as he sails over with the Duke of 
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Clarence, may amuse himself with reading 
the Treaty of Amiens. That document 
will always bean instructive lesson to him; 
and will, doubtless, keep alive in his bo- 
somjhat gratitude, which he is said to owe 

to this country.-In short, it is nonsense 

to tallc in this strain. He owes no grati¬ 
tude to any power. All the powers have, 
by turns, left him to his fate; and they 
have now restored him, because thpy were, 
afraid of Napoleon, or of the example„,of 
another revolution. They have, for their 
own safety, put him upon the throne; .and, 
if lie be a wise man; if calamity lias not 
been a teacher in vain, he will seek the 
good will of ms rEOFLE, who alone can 
make that throne secure.—It now remains 
to be seen whether we shall have a com¬ 
mercial intercourse with France; whether 
we shall be upon the same footing, in that 
respect, as we were before the war began. 
If we are not, there will be a clear loss by 
the war; and, if we are, we shall see whe¬ 
ther that intercourse will bring our guineas 
back again into circulation. So many 
topics arise, that the mind is puzzled 
which to choose; but, the event has a 
great good in it, as it will inevitably throw 
into honest labour, or send to Botany Bay, 
or the gallows, that Swarm of reptiles, who 
have so long lived by the means of a hire¬ 
ling press. No more SECOND EDI¬ 
TIONS and THIRD EDITIONS. No 
more trumpetting of lies and cheating the 
public: Curiosity will now have nothing 
to work on: The alarm is over: The old 
maiden ladies will sleep in peace; espe¬ 
cially if their incomes should be enlarged 
by the turning of paper into gold. The 
hirelings of the press will soon begin to 
find the lack of traffic. Their talents will 
soon cease to be vendable. They will be 
no more wanted than the commissaries and 
contractors for prisoners of war. Away 
goes that profitable branch of commerce, 
the dealing in Moniteurs. News will now 
come from the Continent by the post, and 
to every one who may have a mind to re¬ 
ceive it. It will be no longer treason to 
correspond with France, or to shake a 
Frenchman by the hand. To revile a man 
now as a jacobin, will be senseless, and 
will excite ridicule amongst a people who 
have lost their fears .—-This is a great 
good. The bugbear is gone: The hobgob¬ 
lin is destroyed: Reason will now resume 
her sway; and, in spite of alt that can be 
done, I do not care by, what means, the 
lot of those who do not now livp upon the 
taxes, must le bettered. 
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Has Napoibojt Fallen? 

Mr.Cobbett.— -“Whatever is is right 
—So says Pope, and late events prove it 
true. It was right that France should be 
vanquished and that Napoleon should be 
deposed. It is a highly useful lesson to 
mankind, to nations, and to sovereigns. 
It is right despotic monarclis should be 
taught, that nations are not their properly; 
that ifteir will or caprice do not constitute 
Jaw; and that the kingly ollice is hut a 
trust! Often have they been told this; 
a Charles, a James, and a Lewis have, at 
tbeir cost, been so taught.—These lessons, 
however, hiving proved insufficient, the 
French nation and Napoleon, have now 
given to the world another, and a more 
exalted specimen. The first of these have 
exerted their indefeasible right in deposing 
Napoleon. The latter has frankly acknow¬ 
ledged that right, by nobly signing his ab- ■ 
dication; and, like Caesar, when assassi¬ 
nated in die Senate, on discovering his son 
among the conspirators, attef feebly and 
tenderly exclaiming, et la Brute, covered 
his head with his robe, and sunk unresist¬ 
ing and silent. So Napoleon, when in¬ 
formed of the national will, expressed by 
the senate, with an elevation of sentiment 
to which few can attain, calmly and with 
dignity signed his own abdication! Let 
the unfeigned and grateful tlianks of man¬ 
kind follow him for having acted thus. 
After having rendered the most essential 
services to the nation while a Republic; 
after having accepted the crown and the 
throne, made hereditary in his family by 
the gratitude of that same nation, he, upon 
a change of the public opinion, and to pro¬ 
cure peace to his beloved country, to pre¬ 
vent a civil war for his personal rights, ac¬ 
quiesces with its will, expressed by a Se¬ 
nate of his own choosing; calmly descends 
from the throne; writes, with his own 

hand, his abdication; and retires.- 

Monarchs of Europe, to you and to your 

I ieople this lesson is addressed! From it 
earn, that it is both honourable and safe to 
attend to your people's wishes !—Napoleon 
in his abdication says, “ The allied powers 
having proclaimed that the Emperor Na¬ 
poleon was the only obstacle to the re-es¬ 
tablishment of the peace of Enrol*, the 
Emperor Napoleon, faithful to his oath, 
declares, that lie renounces for himself ai;d 
his heirs, the thrones of France and Italy, 
and that there is uo personal sacrifice^ even 
that of l\fe, which he is not ready to make 
to the interest of France."—Here lie as¬ 
serts, not has erowa merely, but his life 


to be at the disposal of his country, and 
that he would joyfully lay down both for 
• its salvation and prosperity. In the oppo¬ 
site scale to gold, he throws magnanimity; 
but, in this refined age, gold prepon¬ 
derates, and Napoleon falls! Yet this u as 
the man of the people's choice.—Now the 
malignant scribblers of venality accuse him 
with cowardice for having so abdicated. 
These dastardly and time serving reptiles, 
well versed in the suggestions of cowar¬ 
dice, judging of Napoleon’s mind by their 
own, cannot conceive any other motive for 
his resignation: But were they, or were 
the impartial and sensible for them, to re¬ 
vert to a public document published four 
months prior to the date of his abdication, 
they would there find that step intimated, 
not indeed in positive language but strongly 
hinted at, as the future purchase of peace 
to the French nation, if it should prove ne¬ 
cessary. This is contained in the speech of 
M De Fontanes to the Conservative Senate. 
The whole discourse would \v ell bear, at 
this critical juncture, a republication, 
with explanatory notes, tor the use of the 
good people of England.—The passage al¬ 
luded to runs thus:—“ This appeal to the 
national honour is dictated by the love of 
peace; of that peace, w hich is not obtain¬ 
ed by weakness but by firmness; of that 
peace in short, which the Emperor, w ith 

A NEW SPECIES or COURAGE, PROMISES 
TO GRANT AT THE PRICE 01' GREAT SA¬ 
CRIFICES.” -Although the word abdi¬ 

cation is not here positively made use of, 
yet it is strongly implied in the expressions, 
with a new species of courage and at the 
price of great sacrifices. —Subsequent 
events have shown what, that new species 
of courage meant; though our venal and 
ignorant writers cannot comprehend this 
because it is made up of materials they are 
not provided with; because it is composed 
of principle, honour, self-command, and 
disinterestedness, of which thev are wholly 
desti'iue. Noble France! Magnanimous 
Napoleon! if it he true that this twenty 
years war ha> cost Britain upwards of eight 
hundred millions; this dethroning, tin’s 
abdicating lesson, is fully worth the ex¬ 
pense ; f< ir although other nations may reap 
the benefit while we alone pay the cost, 
yet the whole human species,will derive 
advantage from it. in marching the coni-! 
billed armies into France; in taking pos¬ 
session of the capital; in compelling 'the 
Senate to dethrone Napoleon: aad to as¬ 
sign reasons for so doing, the Allies hA'* 
jointly given the death blo.v to despotism 
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all over civilized Europe; they have deli¬ 
neated, in strong colours, the facility of a 
people's overthrowing every species of ty¬ 
ranny; they have taught their own sub¬ 
jects that they are men; that reason, right, 
and power, belong to the people. Their 
soldiers, after receiving instruction iu 
France, will carry it to their fellow sub¬ 
jects at home.—The very savage and fierce 
Cossack will say, it was in obedience to 
the sovereign will of the people that the 
great, the renowned Napoleon, who had 
so often and so valiantly vanquished their 
sovereigns, and then extended his friendly 
hand to raise them from the dust; that 
this very Napoleon, the conqueror of Em¬ 
perors, the maker of Kings, had abdicated 
his crown at the wish oj his people! - He 
did not make war upon them; he did not 
reproach them as rebels; he abdicated. 
On learning this, Russians, Prussians, Aus¬ 
trians, and Germans of every denomina¬ 
tion will ask, have the people then such 
rights? Have the people such powers?— 
Reflexion follows.-But these advan¬ 

tages are confined to our Allies.—Our King 
(God bless him) can do no wrong. We, 
therefore, can have no pretence for voting 
him out of tlie throne. But our good 
King, like unto a valuable plant upon a 
hot-bed, may grow surrounded by noxious 
weeds; may be both stinted and shaddow- 
ed by them. These weeds it is equally a 
gardener’s, as a nation’s duty, to pluck up 
by the roots; and among other such weeds 
now growing rapidly, and surrounding the 
royal plant, we certainly must class cor¬ 
ruption, and consider it an imperious duty 

to root it out most speedily.-REFORM 

OF PARLIAMENT—a dreadful sound 
to the corrupt;—a Reform of Parliament, 
now the sole means of saving the country, 
can at present meet with no opposition but 
from corruption.—A Reform of Parlia¬ 
ment to remedy the past and to prevent 
all future’ abuses—a Reform of Parliament 
will lay open to the public eye all the items 
pf an expenditure of BOO millions—a Re¬ 
form in Parliament will, by economy, re¬ 
duce such extravagant expenditure for the 
future; and a Reform in Parliament, by 
acts of justice, may bring back much of it 
to the public purse. The flimsy excu ;e, 
that this'is not the time, for we are at war, 
is now upset. We are no longer at war. 
None, then, but the base and the corrupt, 
can now resist a Reform of Parmambnt. 

Aristides. 


Spakish Gratitude. 

Mr. Cobbett. —If the opinion of an 
individual, who has long perused your 
weekly pages, is of any consequence, I 
venture to say that you effected a most 
judicious reform in your work, when you 
excluded the official papers, and threw 
open the whole scope of its pages for origi - 
nal discussion.-It is of little conse¬ 

quence, in the end, perhaps, whether a 
public writer, like you, be, in heart, a lover 
of truth, provided there be, in all that he 
puts forth under Ins own name, a proper 
degree of apparent earnestness, and imme • 
diate consistency. The thinking part of 
the nation, there is no fear, will afterwards 
exercise their own judgment, with good 
effect, and decision.-Your strong re¬ 

marks on the war in Spain; on the general 
continental policy of this government; and 
on tlie public and private professions of 
regard for the national independence, as it 
is called, of states, which are so common 
with a certain set of interested, and half de¬ 
luded men, have always appeared to me 
important and well deserving of attention, 
not only for the ultimate moment of the 
subjects themselves, which were discussed, 
but for the manner in which they were 
brought home to the “ work day” consi- 

sideration of every Englishman-My 

object in troubling you with this simple 
note, is to copy .ftrr your Register, if you 
choose, an extract from a letter addressed 
by a private soldier in the British artillery 
to his mother in this city. The substance 
of this extract is accurate, and such as any 
man of honour might attest. I shall only 
further premise, that the writer is an High¬ 
lander of spirit—pretty fair sense at the 
bottom, and of good common education. 
This distinction is necessary to satisfy*some 
persons; but you will say, I suppose, that 
with such useful, though not shining, gifts, 
any man may be a good member of society, 
and many with nothing more have made 
bold, able, and useful attempts. The let¬ 
ter is dated, at St. Sebastian's, in the month 

of January last.-“ I am now here, in 

the hospital, and, as some of my comrades 
are writing to Edinburgh, I cannot omit to 
tell you the real state of my present situa¬ 
tion, for fear that you should get, through 
other channels, or by report, an-alarming 
account of me. The house in which I, 
and others of my comrades lately lodged, 
at a place not far from this, unfbrtuately 
took fire, in the night, and we had-only 
time to escape with our lives. Some how 
or other, the inhabitants had most errone- 
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ously and falsely taken a notion that we 
had set the house on lire; and they came 
ty us, in our naked and miserable state, to 
reproach us, and to have revenge. By one 
of these people I was stabbed, with a knite, 
in several places, particularly to a great 
depth in the fleshy part of my side, and left 
on the ground, with some other wounded 
companions, to crawl to shelter if we 
could, or to die. I am now recovering 
fast. But I Cannot help saying, my dear 
parent, tliat the wounds in my flesh would 
have been hardly felt, had they been in¬ 
flicted by the Land of a generous French¬ 
man*, in the field of battle, when I had at 
least the honour of my native land to main¬ 
tain; but it cuts me to the soul to think 
how I have suffered from the stabs of a 
fellow wlio came behind me when I was 
naked and distressed; a cowardly and ma¬ 
lignant Spaniard! And it is certainly both 
wonderful and provoking, to the last de¬ 
gree, that our country should spend its 
millions, and shed its best blood, under 
pretence of assisting a superstitious, a de¬ 
graded, and an ungrateful people.”- 

Amidst all those ob\ ions and outward signs 
of decay that present themselves to the 
wearied eye, it is consoling to think, Mr. 
Cobbett, that we have, in the ranks of our 
army, men who can write so shrewdly, and 
feel so honourably. —God grant that these 
fine materials may be less abused than they 

have been.-1 leave this young soldier 

to you and your readers, with this short 
remark: I can allow much for a natural 
feeling of jealousy in any people towards 
Allies that come among them, and share 
their homes, and occupy their fields, as we 
do; and I think I have some notion what 
may be the conduct of a victorious army, 
flushed with success, and actuated by a 
spirit of revenge; not to view them, also, 
in the light of a great body of men, in a 
comparative sense, left to the full scope of 
all (lie mere animal passions, and all the 
worst vices of humanity. In such a state 
of things, acts will be committed that are 
calculated to injure, and to enrage any 
people, and to disgust them even with that 
cause which may have abstracted truth and 
general reason on its side. This is a point 
of universal feeling on which there can be 
no dispute. Every man needs only to put 
the case in his own person, and every man 


• These are tbs exact words «f this candid 
asd spirited private soldier; one of the rabble 
who are so often complimented by certain 
ora ton. 


that has reason is capable to decide.——* 
Taking the conduct of the Spanish people 
on the whole, however, I can neither join 
in the shouts of Mr. Canning, to “the 
universal Spanish nation,” nor in the paren¬ 
thetical and inflated encomiums of Mr. 
Henry Brougham, on ike nolle conduct of 
“ that many-headed beast the multitude." 
—I have heard it stated by persons of 
good credit, that they had been told, by 
officers from the Peninsula, friends of theirs, 
that they would rather choose to lie down, 
in the field of battle, at night among 
Frenchmen, than take up their quarters in 

a Spanish village.-It is for you, Mr. 

Cobbett, to solve such difficulties. You 
seem to luxuriate in them: your powers of 
illustration are peculiarly suited to them j 
and I gladly leave them to you. 

Edinburgh, J. M* 

5th April, J514. 

Restorvtion or the Bovkbons. 

Sir—I am rather surprised at our execs- ' 
sive rejoicing on accouut of the restoration 
of the House of Bourbon to the throne of 
France, as it is without doubt the most un¬ 
favourable event, for this country, that 
could possibly have taken place: for, in a 
short period of time, we probably may# 
and certainly shall, see the family compact, 
and the united force of France and Spain, 
acting against us, and their joint fleets, 
perhaps, riding triumphant in the channel 
as they did during the latter part of the 
unfortunate American war. That master¬ 
piece of politics, which united the different 
branches of the House of Bourbon in the 
closest connexion, was projected and con¬ 
cluded by the Duke of Choiseul, whom 
his countrymen, (hough they found in him 
the Vastness of Richelieu, the activity of 
Louvois, the magnificence of Seignelay, 
and the amiablencss of l’ompone, dismiss¬ 
ed, as they have done Napoleon to whom 
France is infinitely more indebted in vari¬ 
ous respects, than she has been to all her 
monarch* taken together. This extraor¬ 
dinary man lias fulfilled his duty to that 
country to the very last, from which it 
would have been a scandalous departure 
in him to have put into the possession of 
her enemies the strong holds or fortresses, 
which they unreasonably demanded. For 
she had as good a right to make such a de¬ 
mand on them as they had on her: and 
but for the treachery of the very creatures 
of his own making, who will probably 
meet the just reward of their ingratitude, 
success could not possibly have attended 
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the Allies; who, in their conduct at Paris, 
have recognized, on the part of all Europe, 
the principle, (which though true in theory, 
ought to be perhaps but seldom acted on) 
that ike' people have a right to dethrone 
and dismiss their riders, whenever thei/ he - 
come tired of them , or conceive they have 
acted improperly. This principle, may 
possibly, ere long, be brought home to all 
concerned in such a recognition; to Alex¬ 
ander, the Emperor of Austria, the King 
of Prussia, and even to the .Brunswick dy¬ 
nasty itself. It will, however, do much 
good to mankind, if it produce the effect 
of putting princes on their good behaviour, 
and making them pay proper deference and 
attention to public, opinion, and the senti¬ 
ments of those they govern.-As to 

peace, no reasonable or thinking man can 
expect to see one of long continuance or 
duration while the bank of England exists 
in its present state, and goes on making 
such excessive issues of paper, as it has 
been doing. The greatest evil attending 
the funding system consists in this, that it 
is a great encourager and promoter of war¬ 
fare and bloodshed, by affording the means 
of carrying them on urith facility. 

Civis. 

-ft- 

Counter Revolution in France- 
This unexpected event which has given a 
new turn to all political and military spe¬ 
culations, and which promises to restore 
peace, for a season, to suffering Europe, has 
been accomplished w-ithout bloodshed, 
without a civil -war; and the Bourbons, 
who, twenty years ago, were driven from 
their native land by a justly incensed and 
indignant people, are uow said to be re¬ 
called by that same people as the only 
family who can confer prosperity and hap¬ 
piness upon the nation. Time, which tries 
all things, will probably soon determine 
this great question. Meanwhile the rapi¬ 
dity of the occurrences,'the multiplicity of 
topics which these occurrences suggest, 
their vast magnitude and importance, and 
the novel circumstances connected there¬ 
with, which almost every recuring day bring 
under notice; render it a matter of pru¬ 
dence to avoid, at least for the present, much 
discussion respecting them, until the ebu- 
lition of public feeling, has somewhat sub¬ 
sided, and mankind are in some degree, 
restored to their wanted rationality. As, 
however, I shall afterwards have frequent 
occasion to refer to the memorable docu¬ 
ments which have appeared during this 
short, butmomentousperjod. Have thought 


it proper, to publish the most important of 
them here, as they form theground work of 
every thing that may Be said in future re¬ 
specting this new revolution, and the effects 
which it is calculated to produce upon the 
present aspect cf civilized, as well as of un¬ 
civilized Europe.—When the allies obtained 
possession of Paris on the 31st. ult. they 
issued the following declaration of their 

views and sentiments:-“The armies of 

the Allied Powers have occupied the capital 
of France; the Allied Sovereigns receive 
favourably the wish of the French nation. 

-They declare, that if the conditions of 

peace ought to contain stronger guarantees 
when the question was to bind down the 
ambition of Bonaparte, they may be move 
favourable, when, by a return to a wise 
government, Fiance herself offers the as¬ 
surance of this repose.-The Sovereign# 

proclaim, in consequence,that they will no 
more treat with Napoleon Bonaparte, nor 
with any of his family.——-That they re¬ 
spect th» integrity of ancient France, as it 
existed underitslegitimate Kings: theymay 
even do more, because they profess it as a 
principle, that, for the happiness of Europe, 

France must lie great and strong .T hat 

they will recognise and guarantee the Con¬ 
stitution which France shall adopt They, 
therefore, invite the Senate to name imme¬ 
diately a Provisional Government, which 
may provide for the wants of the Adminis¬ 
tration, and prepare the constitution which 
shall suit the French people—The inten¬ 
tions which 1 have just expressed, are com¬ 
mon to all the Allied Powers. (Signed) 

Alexandre.” -Here was an unqualified 

I avowal, made for the first time, that the 
allied powers would no longer respect the 
dynasty of Napoleon, or the integrity of 
France, except under thereign of the Bour¬ 
bons. The Senate, which had been createff 
by Bonaparte, were thus placed in a si¬ 
tuation in which they had only one choice. 
With the sword drawn over their heads, 
tliey assembled to consider the state of de¬ 
graded France, and die following ha$ 
been published as die result of their deli¬ 
berations, if that name can Ire given with; 
propriety to act* w hich were the conse¬ 
quence of fear, while the Senate House was 

surrounded by a foreign army:-“On the 

I st of April, 1814, at half-past three, the 
Members of the Senate met inconsequence 
of an extraordinary Convocation. His Se-> 
rene Highness the Prince of Benevente, 
Vice-Grand Elector, President.—His 
Serene Highness the .Prince Vice-Elector, 
president, then spoke as follows;——TS.nV 
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nato»5 !— The letter which I have‘had 
the honour of addressing to each of you to 
inform you of this extraordinary convoca¬ 
tion, acquaints you with the object of it. It 
is intended to lay proposals before you. This 
one word sufficiently paints out the liberty 
which each of you brings into this assembly. 
It gives you the means to give a generous 
flow .(essor) to the sentiments with which 
the soul of each of you is filled —the desire 
of saving your country, and the resolution 
of hastening to the assistance of a forsaken 
people.—- Senators—Circumstances, how¬ 
ever difficult they may be, cannot be above 
the firm and enlightened patriotism of all 
the Members of this Assembly. You have, 
doubtless, all equally felt the necessity of a 
deliberation which may shut the door 
against all delay, and which may not let a 
day pass without re-establishing the action 
of the administration, the first of all wants, 
for the formation of a Government, whose 
authority, founded on the necessities of the 
moment, cannot but re-assure people’s 
minds." —The Prince Vice-Elector having 
ceased speaking, several proposals were 
made by different Members; the question 

being put, the Senate decrees:-1st, 

That there shall be established a Provisional 
Government, charged to provide for the 
wants of the Administration, and to present 
to the Senate the plan of a Constitution 

which may suit the French people.-2d, 

That the Government shall consist of five 
Members; and then proceeding to their no¬ 
mination, the Senate elects for members of 
the Provisional Government, M." Talley¬ 
rand, Prince of Benevente; Count dc Bour- 
nonville. Senator; Count de Jaucourt, 
Senator; Duke of Dalberg, Counsellor of 
State; M. de Montesquieu, ancient mem¬ 
ber of the Constituent Assembly.-They 

are proclaimed in this quality by the Prince 

Vice Grand Elector, President.-His 

Serene Highness added, that as one of the 
first cares of the Provisional Government 
ought to be the drawing up of tbe plan of a 
Constitution, the Members of the Govern¬ 
ment, as soon as they skill employ them¬ 
selves on this plait* will give notice of it to 
all the Members of the Senate who arc 
invited to contribute by their wisdom to 

the perfection of so important a work.- 

Some Senators demand that this act shall 
contain im account of the motives which 
have determined the Senate, and rendered 
its meeting indispensable.-Other Mem¬ 

bers, on the contrary, demand that these 
moth es skill form part of the address. 
Which will be published by the members 


of the provisional government.——The 

Senate adopt tills last - proposal.--A 

Member proposes to lay down as a princi¬ 
ple,. and to charge the Members of tlie 
Provisional Government to comps ehend in 
substance in the address to the French peo¬ 
ple:—1. That the Senate and the Legisla¬ 
tive Body are declared integral parts of the 
intended Constitution; subject to the mo¬ 
difications which shall be judged necessary 
to insure the liberty of the suffrages and 
opinions.—2. That the army, as well as 
the retired officers and soldiers, skdl retain 
the ranks, honours, and pensions winch 
they enjoy.—3. That the public debts 
shall be inviolable.—4. Tliat the sale of 
the national domains shall be irrevocably 
maintained.—5. That no Frenchman shall 
be made answerable for the public opinions 
which he may have expressed.—6. That the 
liberty of worship and of conscience shall 
be maintained and proclaimed, as well as 
the liberty of the press, subject to the legal 
repression of the crimes which may arise 
from the abuse of that liberty.— J. These 
different proposals, seconded by several 
Members, were put to’ the vote by the 
Prince Vice Grand Elector, President, and 
adopted by tbe Senate.-A Member de¬ 

manded that to reconcile the adoption of 
these proposals with the confidence due to 
the Members of the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment just established, the address to the 
French People, which Ibis Government is 
to draw up, shall announce that they are 
charged to prepare a constitution, such as 
it shall not in any manner v iolalc the prim 
ciples which are the bases of these propo¬ 
sitions. Tbe Senate adopts this amend¬ 
ment. The Senate adjourns till nine o'clock 
this eveniug, to hear and adopt the defini¬ 
tive redaction of the placet verbal, and to 
sign it individually. —— Senator Count 
Bartheleruy, Ex-President ol' the Senate, 
is appointed President in the absence of tins 
Prince Vice Gland Elector, who cannot be 

present at this sitting.-It is decreed 

that the extract of the proves verbal, con¬ 
taining die nomination of die Members o! 
the Provisional Government, shall be im- - 
mediately made out under the signature of 

die President and Secretaries.-The Se-. 

nutors who, for want of being infornied in 
time, have not been able to attend diis sil¬ 
ting, are to be again convoked for the sit¬ 
ting this evening.-These deliberations 

being finished, the Prince Vice Grand Elec¬ 
tor put an end to the sitting. The same 
day, Aprd die 1st, 181-1. At nine in the 
evening the sitting is resumed; Senator 
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Count Barthelemy, President. The Se- resolved not to wait for copies of the act 
nate hears the proces verbal of this day which deposed Napoleon ; not wishing to 
read, and adopts it with some amendments, be behind hand with the Senate, which had 

-It is demanded that this process ver- met twice in one day, and, probably, being 

bal shall be printed, and six copies distri- previously prepared l'or the part they were 
buted to each of the members. This pro- to act, hastened to show their devotion to 

posal is adopted.-The Members then the magnanimous Alexander, by immedi- 

proceeded to sign the proces verbal as fol- atcly issuing the following proclamation 

lows:—M. M. Abriel, B.irbe de Murbois, or address to the French army:-“ /«- 

Barthelemy, Cardinal de Bayannc, Bel- tcrior , Paris, April 2, 1814. Soldiers, 
derbusch, Bertliolet, General Beurnonville, —France has ju»t broken the yoke under 
Buonacorsi, Carbouara, General Count which she has groaned with you for so 

Chasseloup, Laubat, Cholet, General Co- many years.-You have never fought 

laud. Cornet, Davous, de. Gregory Mar- but for the country; you can no longer 
corengo. General Dembarrcre, de Pere, light, unless against it, under the colours 
Destust de Tracy, General Dharvillc, of flic man who leads you.——Behold all 
Daubersaert, General d'Hcdonville,Dubois that you have suffered from his tyranny: 
Debay, Emmery, Fabre-de-l'Aude, Gc- yon were lately a million of men; nearly 
neral Feririo, Fontancs, Garat, Gregoire, all have perished: they were delivered up 
Herwin, de Jaucourt, Joumu Aubcrt, Ge- to the sword of the enemy, without food, 
neral Klein le Jeas, Lambreschts, Lanjui- without hospitals; they were condemned 

nais, Lannoy, Le Britn dc Rochemont, to perish'of misery and hunger.-Sol- 

General Lespinasse, lo Merrier, Maleville, diers, it is full time to end the calamities 
Meermann, Monbadon, Pastoret, Pere, ! of the country; peace is in your hands, 
Ponteconlant, Porcher, Rigal, RogerDucos, j Will you refuse it to desolated France > 
St. Martin do Lamothe, General Sainte Your enemies themselves demand it of 
Suzanne, Saur, Schimrnelpenninck, Mar- i you; they regret to ravage these fine 
shal Seimier, General Soules, Tascher, countries, and wish only to take up arms 
General Valence, Marshal de Valmy, ! against your oppressor and ours. Shall 
Vandcdcn, Vandepoll, General Vaubois, you be deaf to the voice of the country 

General Villetard, Vimar, Volncy-The I which summons and entreats you r It ad-. 

Members absent from indisposition sent ’ dresses you by its Senate, by its capital, 
their adherence.” | and, above all, by its misfortunes; you are 

The Provisional Government having j its noblest children, and cannot belong to 
been nominated in this manner, the Ex- : him who has ravaged it, who has delivered 
President Barthelemy addressed to each of it up without arms, without defence; who 

its members the following letter:-wished to render your name odious to all 

“ Paris, April 2d. —Gentlemen, Members nations, and who would have compromised 
of the Provisional Government, The Se- your glory, could a man, who is not 
nate commissions me to request you to rig- even a Frenchman, ever weaken the glory 
nify to the French people to-morrow, that of our arms, or the generosity of our 

the Senate, by a decree passed in its sitting soldiers.-You are no longer the soldiers 

this evening, lias declared, that the Empc- of Napoleon: the Senate and all France 

ror Napoleon and his family liave forfeited absolv- you from your oath." 

aU right to die throne, and consequently On the 3d, the following proceedings took 

absolved the French people and the army place in the Senate:- “ The sitting 

from their oath of allegiance. This act which had been adjourned was resumed 
will be sent to you to-morrow, with the at four o'clock, when the Senator Count 
motives and reason of it. I have the ho- Lambrccbts read the reused and adopted . 
notjr to salute you,—The President of the plan of the decree which passed jn the sit- 
Befiate, Barthelemy.” ting of yesterday. It is in the following 

The Senators of Paris were not more terms‘ The Conservative Senate, con- 
prompt in their obedience to the mandate. sidering that in a constitutional monarchy, 
of the allied powers, than the Provisional the monarch exists Only in virtue of the 
Government was to comply with the wishes constitution or social compact:—That N*r 
of the Senate. Barthelemy’s ktter was poleon Bonaparte, during a certain petted 
dated on the evening of the 2d, and next of firm and prudent government, afforded 
day, the 3d, was named when the request to the nation reasons to calculate for the 
which it contained was expected to be fotnre on acts of wisdom and justice; but 
complied with. But these docile ministers, that afterwards be violated-the compact 
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which united him to the French people, 
particularly in levying imposts atw esta¬ 
blishing taxes otherwise than in Virtue of 
the law, against the express tenor of the 
oath which he had taken on his ascending 
the throne, conformable to Article 53 of 
the Act of the Constitutions of the 26th 
Floreal, year 12; —That he committed this 
attack on the rights of the people, even in 
adjourning, without necessity, the legis¬ 
lative Body, and causing to be suppressed, 
as criminal, a report of that body, the title 
of which, and its share in the national re¬ 
presentation, he disputed;—That he un¬ 
dertook a series of war in violation of ar¬ 
ticle 50, of the act of the Constitutions of 
the 2'2d Frimaire, year 8; which purports, 
that declarations of war should be proposed, 
debated, decreed, and promulgated in the 
same manner as laws;—That he issued, 
unconstitutionally, several decrees, inflict¬ 
ing the punishment of death; particularly 
the two decrees of the 5th of March last, 
tending to cause to be considered as nation¬ 
al, a war which would not have taken place 
but for the interests of his boundless ambi¬ 
tion;—That he violated the constitutional 
laws by his decrees respecting the prisoners 
of State;—That he annulled the responsi¬ 
bility of the Ministers, confounded all au¬ 
thorities, and destroyed the independence 
of judicial bodies.—Considering that the 
liberty of the press, established and conse¬ 
crated as one of the rights of the nation, 
has been constantly subjected to the arbi¬ 
trary controul of liis Police, and that at the 
same time he has always made use of the 
press to fill France and Europe with mis¬ 
representations, false maxims, doctrines fa¬ 
vourable to despotism, and insults on fo¬ 
reign governments : —That acts and reports 
heard by the Senate have undergone altera¬ 
tions in the publication; —Considering that, 
iustead of reigning according to the terms 
©f his oath, with a sole view to the interest, 
the happiness, and glory of the French Peo¬ 
ple, Napoleon completed the misfortunes 
of his country by his refusal to treat on con • 
ditions which the national interests required 
him to accept, and which did not compro¬ 
mise the French honour;—By the abuse 
which he made of all the means entrusted 
to him in men and money;—By the aban¬ 
donment of the wounded without dress¬ 
ings, without assistance, and without sub¬ 
sistence;—By various measures, the con¬ 
sequences of which were the ruin of the 
towns, the depopulation of the country, 
famine and contagious diseases;—Consider¬ 
ing that, for all these causes, the Imperial 


Government established by the Senates 
Consullum of the 28th Floreal, year 12, has 
ceased to exist, and that the wish manifest¬ 
ed by aU Frenchmen calH for an order of 
things, the first result of which should be 
the restoration of general peace, and w hich 
should alsp be the aera of a solemn recon¬ 
ciliation of all the states of the great Eu¬ 
ropean Family -The Senate declares and 
decrees as follows:—Art. t. Napoleon 
Bonaparte has forfeited the throne, and the 
hereditary right established iu liis family is 
abolished.—2. The French people and the 
army are released from their oath of fidelity 
towards Napoleon Bonaparte.—3. The 
present decree shall be transmitted by a 
message to the Provisional Government of 
France, conveyed forthwith to all the de¬ 
partments and the armies, and immediately 
proclaimed mail thequarters of lire capital.” 

While the Senate was thus engaged, 
in fulminating its decrees, the following 
correspondence took place betwixt Prince 
Schwartzenberg and the Duke of Raguza 
(Mnrmont) respecting the personal liberty 
and safety of Napoleon-—“ April 3,1814, 
—Monsieur le Mareschall—I have the hon¬ 
our to transmit to your Excellency, by a 
safe person, all the public papers and docu¬ 
ments necessary to render your Excellency 
perfectly acquainted with the events which 
have taken place since you quitted the ca¬ 
pital, ns well as an invitation from the 
members of the Provisional Government to 
range yourself under the banners of tin?, 
good French cause. I supplicate you iu 
thq name of your country and humanity, 
to listen to the proposals which will put an 
end to the effusion of the precious blood of 
the brave meu whom you command.— 

Schwartzbsbbro."- “ Monsieur 

le Mareschall—I have received the letter 
which your Excellency has done me tire 
honour to address to me, as well as the 
papers which it inclosed. Public opinion 
lias always been the rule of my conduct. 
The army and the people being exempt 
from the oath of allegiance towards the 
Emperor Napoleon by tlie decree of the 
Senate, I am disposed to concur in aji 
union between the army and tire people, 
which will prevent all chance of civil war, 
and stop the effusion of blood; conse¬ 
quently I am ready to quit with my troops 
the army of the Emperor Napoleon, on the 
following conditions, of which I demand 
from you die guarantee in writing -.—-Art. 
1. I, Charles, Prince of Schwartzenberg, 
Marshal and Commander iu Chief of the 
Allied Armies, guarantee to all the‘french 
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troops, who, in consequence of the decree 
of the Senate of the 2d of April, shall quit 
the banners of Napoleon Bonaparte, that 
they may retire freely to Normandy, with 
tlieir arms, baggage, and ammunition, and 
with die same considerations and military 
honours, which the allied troops recipro¬ 
cally owe to each other.—2. That, if in 
consequence of this movement, the events 
of the war should cause the person of Na¬ 
poleon Bonaparte to fall into the hands of 
the Allies, his life skill be guaranteed to 
him, and liis liberty, in a space of groiuid 
and circumscribed territory, at the choice 
of the Allied Powers and the French Go¬ 
vernment. IIagusa.” - “ Monsieur 

le Mareschall—I cannot sufficiently express 
die satisfaction which I feel in learning the 
eagerness with which you accept the invi¬ 
tation of the Provisional government, to 
range yourselves conformably to the de¬ 
cree of the 2d of this month, under the 
banners of die French cause. The distin¬ 
guished services which you have rendered 
to your country are generally acknowledg¬ 
ed, but you have crowned them by restor¬ 
ing to their country, the few brave troops, 
who hav e escaped the ambition of a single 
man. I entreat you to believe that I par¬ 
ticularly appreciate the delicacy of the arti¬ 
cle which you demand, and which I accept 
relative to the person of Napoleon. No¬ 
thing could better characterise diat amia¬ 
ble generosity, which is natural to French¬ 
men, and which particularly distinguished 
the character of your excellency. Accept 
the assurance of my high consideration. 
(Signed) Schwartzknberg. At my 
head-quarters, April 4, 1814.” 

The following letter of Marslial Ney, 
Prince of Moskwa, was addressed to the 
Prince of Benevcnte, Chief of the Provi¬ 
sional Government:—“My Lord—I 
proceeded to Paris yesterday with Marshal 
the Duke jf Tarentum and the Duke of 
Vicenza, wall full powers to the Em;>eror 
of Russia to defend the interests of the 
dynasty of the Emperor Napoleon. An 
unforeseen event hroke off the negotiations 
winch seemed at first to promise a favour- 
ble termination. From that time I saw 
that to save our dear country from the 
frightful evils of civil war, it remained only 
for the French to embrace the cause of our 
ancient Kings, and I repaired to-night to I 
the Emperor Napoleon to manifest this 
wish.—The Emperor, convinced of the 
critical situation in which lie had placed 
France, and the impossibility of saving her 
himself, has appeared disposed to resign, 


and to give in his fa\f and entire abdica¬ 
tion. To-morrow I hope to have from 
him the formal and authentic act, and 
shall soon afterwards have the honour of 
waiting upon your lordship, I am, &c.— 
(Signed)—Prince of Moskwa.”— Fan - 
tainlleau, April 5, Half-past 11 at night. 

Next day Napoleon abdicated the thrones 
of France and Italy by the following de¬ 
claration:—“ The Allied Powers having 
proclaimed that the Emperor Napoleon 
was the only obstacle to the re-establish- 
ment of the Peace of Europe, the Empe¬ 
ror Napoleon, faithful to his oath, declares 
that he renounces for himself and iiis heirs, 
the thrones of France and Italy, and that 
there is no personal sacrifice, even that of 
life, which he is not ready to make to the 
interest of France. Done at the Palace of 
Fontainbleau, the 6th April, 1814." 

On the same day in which Napoleon gave 
the above remarkable proof of magnani¬ 
mity, which shows how much his passions 
were under the controul of his judgment, 
the Senate held another meeting at which 
the following plan of a new Constitution, 
prepared by the Provisional Government, 
was presented and approved of:—“The 
Conservative Senate deliberating upon the 
plan of a constitution presented to it by the 
Provisional Government in execution of the 
act of the Senate of the 1st instant)—After 
having heard the report of the special com¬ 
mission of seven members, Decrees as fol¬ 
low:—Art. 1. The French Government is 
monarchical and hereditary from male to 
male, in order of primogeniture.—2. The 
French people call freely to the throne of 
France Louis Stanislaus Xavier »b 
Fhance, brother of the last King, and 
after him the other members of the House 
of Bourbon, in the ancient order.—3. 
The ancient nobility resume their titles. 
The new preserve theirs hereditarily. The 
legion of honour is maintained with ifrpre- 
rogatfves. The King shall fix the decora¬ 
tion.—4. The executive power belongs to 
the King.—5. The King, the Senate, and 
the Legislative Body, concur in the making 
of laws.—Plans of laws may be equally 
proposed in tire Senate and in the Legisla¬ 
tive Body. Those relating to contributions 
can only be proposed in the Legislative 
Body. The King can invite equally 
the two Bodies to occupy themselves upon 
objects which he deemsproper. The sanc¬ 
tion of the King is necessary for the com¬ 
pletion of a law.— 6. There are 150 Sena¬ 
tors at least, and 200 at most. Their dig¬ 
nity is Immoveable, and hereditary from 
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nude to male, in order of primogeniture. 
They are named by the King. The present 
Senators, with the exception of those who 
should renounce the quality of French 
citizen, arc -maintained, and form part of 
this number. The actual endowment of 
the Senate, and the Senatorships, belongs 
to them. The revenues are divided equally 
between them, and pass to their, successors. 
In case of the death, of a Senator without 
direct male posterity, his portion returns to 
the public treasure. The Senators who 
shall be named in future, cannot partake of 
this endowment. 7- The Princes of the 
Royal Family, and the Princes of die blood, 
are by right members of the Senate. The 
functions of a Senate cannot be exercised 
until the person has attained the age of 21 
years.— 8 . The Senator decides the cases in 
which the discussion of objects before them 
shall be public or secret.— 9 . Each depart¬ 
ment shall send to the Legislative Body the 
same number of deputies it sent thither. 
The deputies who sat in the Legislative 
Body at the period of the last adjournment 
shall continue to sit till they are replaced. 
All preserve their pay. In future they shall 
be chosen immediately by the Electoral 
Bodies, which are preserved, with the ex¬ 
ception of the changes that may be made 
by a law in their organization. The du¬ 
ration of the functions of the deputies to 
the Legislative Body is fixed at five years. 
The new Election shall take place for the 
Session of 181 O'. — 10 . The Legislativ e Body 
shall assemble of right each year on the 1 st 
of October. The King may convoke it 
extraordinarily; he may adjourn it; he may 
also dissolve it; but in tlie latter case ano¬ 
ther Legislative Body must be formed, in 
three mouths at the latest, by the Electo¬ 
ral Colleges.— 11 . The Legislative Body 
has the right of discussion. The sittings 
are public, unless in cases where it chuses to 
form itself into a general committee.— 12 . 
The Senate, Legislative Body, Elcdtbral 
Colleges and Assemblies of Cantons elect 
their President from among themselves. 
—13. No Member of the Senate, or Le¬ 
gislative Body, can be arrested without a 
previous authority from the Body to which 
he belongs. The trial of a member of the 
Senate or Legislative Body, belongs exclu¬ 
sively to the Senate.—14. The Ministers 
may be members either of the Senate or 
Legislative Body.—15. Equality of pro¬ 
portion in the taxes is of right; no tax 
can be imposed or received, unless it has 
been freely consented to by the Legislative 
Body and the Senate, Tlie land-tax can 


only be established for a year. Tlie bud¬ 
get of the following year, and the accoiurts 
of the preceding year, are presented annu¬ 
ally to the legislative Body and the Senate, 
at the opening of the sitting of the legis¬ 
lative Body.—lb. The law shall fix the 
mode and amount of the recruiting of the 
army.— 17 . The independence of the ju¬ 
dicial power is guaranteed. No one can be 
removed from his natural Judges. Tlie 
institution of Juries is preserved, as well as 
the publicity of trial in criminal matters. 
The penalty of confiscation of goods is 
.abolished. The King has the right of 
pardoning.—18. The courts and ordinary 
tribunals existing at present are preserved; 
their number cannot be diminished or in¬ 
creased, but in virtue of a law. The 
judges are for life and irremovable, except 
the justices of the peace 3nd the judges of 
commerce. The commissions and extra¬ 
ordinary tribunals are suppressed, and can¬ 
not be re-established.— 19 . The courts of 
cassation, the courts of appeal, and the tri¬ 
bunals of the first instance, propose to the 
king, three candidates for each place of 
judge vacant in their body. The King 
chooses one of the three. The Xing 
names the first presidents and the public 
ministry of the courts and the tribunals. 
— 20 . Tlie military on service, the offi¬ 
cers and soldiers on half-pay, the widows 
and pensioned officers, preserve their 
ranks, honours, and pensions.— 21 . The 
person of the King is sacred and invio¬ 
lable. All the acts of tlie Government 
arc ‘signed by a minister. The minsters 
are responsible for all which those acta con¬ 
tain violatory to the laws, public and pri¬ 
vate liberty, and tlie rights of citizens.— 22 . 
Thc freedom of worship and conscience is 
guaranteed. The ministers of worship are 
treated and .protected alike.—23. Tlie li¬ 
berty of the press is entire, with the excep¬ 
tion of the legal repression of offences which 
may result from the abuse of that liberty. 
Tht senatorial commissions of the liberty 
of the press and individual liberty are pre¬ 
served.—24. The public debt is guaran¬ 
teed. The sales of tlie national d<imains are 
irrevocably maintained.—25. No French¬ 
man can be prosecuted for opinions or votes 
which he has given.—26. Every person has 
the right to address individual petitions 
to every constituted authority.—27- All 
Frenchmen are equally admissable to all civil 
and military employments.—28. All tlie 
laws existing at present remain in \ igour, 
until they be legally repealed. The code of 
civil laws shall be entitled, Civil Code of tht 
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French.-^-2(j. The present Constitution 
shall be submitted to the acceptance of the 
French people, in the form which shall be 
regulated. Louis Stanislaus Xavieh 
shall be proclaimed King of the French, as 
soon as he shall have signed and sworn, by 
an act stating, I accept the Constitution; I 
iWMT to observe it, and cause it to be ob¬ 
served .—This oath shall be repeated in the 
solemnity, when he shall receive the oath 
of Fidelity of the French.—(Signed) Prince 
ofBeuevcntum, President; CountsdeVa¬ 
lence and de Pastoret, Secretaries; the 
Prince Arch-Treasurer; Counts Abrial, 
Rarbe Marbors, Emmery, Bartlcmy, Bal- 
dersbuck, Beumonville, Cornet, Garbena- 
ra, Legrand, Chasseloup, Chollet, CoLand, 
Davous, de Gregory, Decroiy, Depere, 
Dcmbarrcre, Dliaubersaert, Destatt, Tracy, 
d’Harville.d’Hedouville, Fabre(det”Aude), 
Ferino, Dubois Dubais, de Fontanes, Garat, 
Gregoire, Herwyn de Nevcllc, Jacourt, 

' Klein, Joumu, Aubert, Lambrecht, Lan- 
juinais, Lejeas, Lebrun de Rochemont, 
Leniercier, Mperraan de Lespenasse, de 
Mautbadon, LenoirLaroche.de Maillwillc, 
Redon, Roger Ducos, Pere, Tascher, 
Porcher de Reehebourg, de Ponte Coulaut, 
Saur, Rigal St. Martin, de Lamotte, Saiutc 
Suzanne, Sieycs, Schimmclpenninck, Van 
de Vandegelder, Van de Pol, Venturi, Vau- 
bois Due de Valmy, Villetard, Vimat, Van 
Zaylen van Nyevelt.” 

Since the promulgation of the new Con¬ 
stitution, which, it appears, has been joy¬ 
fulIp accepted by Louis XVIII. the fol¬ 
lowing proclamation has been published 
by Marshal Jourdan, by which tiie fact is 
placed beyond all dispute, that Napoleon 
is to retire to the island of Elba on an al¬ 
lowance of six millions of franks, about 
e£ .M0,000 sterling per annum:—“ Sol¬ 
diers ! The Emperor Napoleon Iras abdi¬ 
cated the imperial throne, and is to retire 
to the island of Elba, with a pension of 
6,000,000franks.—The Senate has adopted 
a Constitution which guarantees civil li¬ 
berty, and insures the rights of the Mo¬ 
narch.—Louis Stanislaus Xavier, brother 
of Louis XVI. is called to the throne by 
the wish of the French nation, and the 
army has manifested the same sentiments. 
—The accession of Louis XVIII. is the 
guarantee of peace.—At length, after so 
many glorious campaigns, so many fatigues 
and honourable wounds, you are going to 
enjoy sdme repose.—Louis XV III. is a 
Frenchman, he will not be a stranger to 
the glory with which the armies have co¬ 


vered themselves. This Monarch wiH 
grant you the rewards which you have 
merited by long services, your brilliant 
deeds and honourable wounds.—Let as 
then swear obedience and fidelity to Louis 
XVIII. and let us display the It kite Cock¬ 
ade, as a sign of adhesion to an event 
which stops the effusion of Wood, gives us 
peace, and saves our country.—This order 
shall be read by the commanders of die 
different corps, at the head of the troops. 
Jourdan, the Marshal of the Empire, 
Commander in Chief of the 15th Military 
Division. Head-quarters, Rouen, April 8.' ’ 

Although it might have been, supposed, 
that die forming of a new constitution for 
France, was a labour of sufficient magni¬ 
tude to occupy the whole attention of the 
Provisional Government, during the short 
period diey were engaged upon it, we still 
find that they found leisure, even then, to 
direct their views to other matters.—By the 
first decree which they published, they de¬ 
clared die restoration of die Pope to Iris 
former power. By another, the total sup¬ 
pression of all those public schools, esta¬ 
blished in Franco by Napoleon, for the 
Education of poor Children; and, a Uiird 
■respecting the liberty of the press, ran as 
follows: 

“ The Provisional Government consi¬ 
dering diat the most effectual means of 
establishing public liberty is to prevent li¬ 
centiousness ; diat the liberty of die press, 
which should be the safeguard of die citi¬ 
zens, ought not to become an instrument 
of insult and defamation; diat, under pre¬ 
sent circumstances, such an abuse, and 
especially that which might be made of 
pamphlets and placards, would easily be¬ 
come a perfidious engine iii the hands of 
those wno might endeavour still to sow 
disturbance among die citizens, and thus 
impede the noble movement wlrich should 
umtcdiemail in die same just cause; order, 
—r. No placard or bill shall be posted in 
the streets or public places, without having 
been previously presented at the prefec¬ 
ture of police, where an imprhnateur shall 
be given.—2. Every hawker is prohibited 
from crying, selling, or distributing in the 
streets any pafnphlet or sheet, the distri¬ 
bution of which has not been authorised 
by the prefecture of police,'' 

NOTICE. 

The Public are respectfully informed that the 
Register will, in future, be published by Mr. 
Morton, No. 94, Strand, to whom all. comnntnf • 
cations and orders (post paid), may ba transmit¬ 
ted, addressed to the JEditor. 


Printed and published by J. MORTON, No. 94, Strand, 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

.T'ftitfMVg op the ArisTocrata.— 
*I>>atmept ofNapolkok— The triumph 
of the aristocrats is not greater titan we 
had reason to expect; for raison bade us 
M^sect it to be imundlm. We shall here* 
lAtt have to talk, to them about the gaim 
«nd the lotus of different nations by that 
grand event, dm French Revolution; but, 
though t -wish to get on to a very import¬ 
ant topic, the designs with regard to 
America ., which are now df the first conse¬ 
quence to the world, I must stop to say a 
Word or two upon the business of those, 
who so lately were the loudest in praising 
Napoleon, and who are now the must loud 
amongst his calumniators —We we tobriof 
the joy, the plaudits, attending the arrival 
of Mortal Boa at Paris. Were they greater 
os more sincere than those, with wliich 
Napoleon wasreccivedat Berlin, at Vienna, 
or at Rome> — I sery much question the 
thet. It is the \ oice of the base and weak 
and thoughtless at the dictation, or under 
the influence of die. strong. We ate told, 
that the Allied Sovtwigu* and troops took 
no sharo in the entry of Mossmtow; that 
they were resolved, tliat it should be purely 
a French jprocettion-, an act of the French 
people! To bo sure, they did net {tut their 
Hand to the thing. '1 hoy only formed a 
ting round, while it was going on. Rut 
tills is all foolish tia«h. We hftow, all 
die world knows, tliat it is force s that 
it is a great, overwlielmiug military force;- 
that it is the power, the riieer military 
ower, of all the States of Europe, oonv 
ined through their fear of one man) sul 
the world knows, that it is this force, \ 
and that it is this force alone which has 
produced the-fail of Napoleon, and the re¬ 
storation of -the Bourbons, liio triumph 
is, therefore, the triumph of the strongest; 
the triumph of him who his most bayonets 
on Ms side. There'is no moral victory. 
The people of France had an opportunity 
«f showing their attachment to the Bour¬ 
bons long Wore; but, they waited till the 
amt wore in postmipn of their capital. 
Rut, indeed hew monstrous is itto talk of 
their attachment to thosq, the head of 


| whom they hadcondeiraned to death, and the 
1 rest of whom they,had (before Napoleow 
was- heard of) proscribed, as they thought, 
for ever! This is a pretty way of showing 
attachment to a Royal Family.—We now 
see the same, the very same writers who 
justified, nay, who urged with all their 
might, the putting down of the Bourbons, 
exerting their skill to render their resto¬ 
ration undatable. Cretelie is mentioned 
amongst those who have uttered the most 
latter things against Nafoleow. It war 
lie, who lauded his diameter the most; 
who praised his humanity to the skies; and 
who, in his history pf the hero's exploits, 
gave a cut, representing him in the peat- 
house in Africa, discovering a trait of hu¬ 
manity and courage such as is not upon 
record, relating to anyotherman.—It is not 
time yet to take a view of tire result of thp 
French revolution; of its gains and its 
fosses. When it is, we shall bring into 
view the putting down of the inquisition as 
well as the destruction of the Bastille, We 
shall, in a few months, be able to make 
the comparison of the previous state and 
the present state, of France. As to the 
neu> constitution, an it is caUed, we can yet 
know nothing of it. It is binding, or not 
binding, as the king shall please. But, at 
any rate, much must have beep gained; 
because it Will be impossible to bring thing? 
to their ancient state. The very materials 
are gone, and it cannot l>e done. 2 ana 
not one of those, who think* the* the sove¬ 
reigns of Europe will now, taking a lesson 
.of France, be more mild in their govern¬ 
ments than they formerly were • I think 
theconmuy; I do not think that they will 
make-any concessions to li/etty; but- fo 
France, to restore oil the-old abuses will be 
absolutely impossible. Th e people of France 
will have gained nuttiy things; any one of 
which was worth ail the sacrifices they 
liave'iaade. To get rid of any one of their 
i great curses was worth 22 years of war 
and all the Uvea that have been lost.—- 
The treatment of Nafoaroh is what, 
indeed, he W to expect if ever he foU 
into the power- of those Sovereigns, whom, 
he had at bis feet, and whom he bad»re- 
R 
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placed on their thrones. It is such, too, 
as thp. republicans of France must rejoice 
to see him endure. ‘ They pat him at the 
- head of a republic; they placed an army of 
rcpu! licans in his hands; they sent him 
forth to pull down thrones. lie betrayed 
his trust j he upheld thrones: he raised 
himself to a throne: he allied himself by 
marriage < with a family, whom they regarded 
as their ’ greatest enemy. He sold the 
liberties of his country, and, ns far as he 
could, of Europe, fora wife and a dynasty. 
His offences are, therefore, against repub¬ 
licans, and not against royalists, of whom 
he has been l he sole guardian and protec¬ 
tor. His fall was not wished for, as yet, 
by me; because 1 thought, that he might, 
by continuing some years longer in power, 
do good in some respects. As heing at war 
with my owncountry,Icouldnot,of course, 
wish him success; but, as we had made 
one treaty of friendship with .him, I saw no 
reason why we should not make another 
with him. But, the republicans in France 
must rejoice at his fall. It mQst have been 
much more galling to see him triumph, 
than to see. the Bourbons return. Jle 
became, not only a king, but the friend of 
all tings; the supporter of kings, and by 
the means of that very pow er, which had 
been placed in his bands for the extermina¬ 
tion of royalty aud aristoc racy. This is the 
light, in which he is Hewed by the repub¬ 
licans of France, who, if they are now to 
submit to a government that they dislike, 
'have, at any rate, the satisfaction to reflect, 
that the'man, who has reduced them to the 
necessity of so doing, has been mot severely 
•punished; that, if they are not free, he, at 
Buy’rate, does not enjoy the fruit of his' 
: treason against freedom. — -Foxtakes's 
speech on the invasion of France, that 
'speech, in which the allied sovereigns were 
Tt-proched, not with their designs against ■ 
the liberties of France, bnl with having, in 
their proclamation, given" it to be under¬ 
stood, that they regarded the wishes of the 
penile of France as snrAething; tliat inso¬ 
lent speech, in which the people were 
‘told, that they ought to thank the govern¬ 
ment for repressing their audacity; that 
firm'll the author of'whieh> as I remark¬ 
ed at the time, ought to,have been thrown 
‘ bt wm, down the deepest wall in Pari# ; 
that speech alone was ap act to deprive 
■ N a j*o. ron of all compassion on the -part 
•of (he ffictids of freedom, nitwit hstgiKling 
f rJJ tike geiod heliad done in cftiier respects. 
He seems, from the date of bis marriage 


into the house of Austria, to fare lost aril 
notion of rcspqpt for the people of France; 
and to have carried his dread of republican¬ 
ism to a' length hardly qoaceiv&tbh. It 
is, therefore, perfectly natural in the re¬ 
publicans of France to rejoice at hisfell; 
but, the aristocrats are very ungrateful 
towards him: he has been their pobtidal 
saviour and redeemer V he has savedflrem 
from total destruction: he has restored 
them and their titles ami their priviliges in 
France, and has given them security, for 
some time, at least, in all other countries. 
If he had been and continued a republican; 
if he had faithfully obeyed the will of those 
who put power into his hands; there 
would not, in all human probability, haw 
been a kingl 'us day existing on the conti¬ 
nent. of Europe. But, ha, so far from acting 
as the republicans of France wished him, 
not only spared the kingly race, but ac¬ 
tually married amongst them, and took the 
lead amongst the aristocrats in abusing 
the people, aud treating them with con¬ 
tempt ; therefore, he is now justly treated, 
as the republicans of France must think. 
He w odd be an Emperor, would he ! He 
must marry into the ancient House of 
Austria, must he, and be papa of a dignity 
of kings! He, who received all his power 
from republicans ! These were the causes 
of the loss of his power; these were the 
causes of his fall; and, therefore, that fall 
must have given infinite satisfaction to the 
republicans of France, who will have To 
reflect with pride on tlie contrast exhibited 
in the invasion of France when under Na¬ 
poleon, and when under the assembly and 
convention: when under au Emperor,arid 
when under a republican government. 
They will always have to say, that all 
Europe combined was nothing against 
France animated by the voice of liberty; 
but, that France, under an Emperor and 
King, with a gagged press, yielded to the 
first invasion.—•—Napoleon's char octet, as 
developed at the close of the drama, we 
cannot yet judge of; because, in truth, we 
know nothing about his behaviour. ■ AH 
that we hear comes through a channel 
hostile to him. He couid not fight with¬ 
out an army any more'than another, king. 

If he had dared appeal to the people;' if he 
had still had the cup of liberty upon his 
head, in place of an ill-gotten crown, b# 
might have’been able to make a last stand; 
btit, like all other despots, bereft of his 
bayonets, he was powerless. as a chltd.-*- 
Ithas been stated, that his Empress'(we 
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always ought to callher by that title), and 
the King of Rome, are tp be. separated 
fibm bkn, and that the former is to go to a 

S kj, . They would do .well to make a 
of him. One monk discovered gun¬ 
powder, and, I am sure, Napoleon has, 
la this respect, shown a true zeal for the 
discovery of his predecessor. I still think, 
however, that he will he divorced. The 
Ifrusc of Austria will hardly endure to 
continue bun as a relation; and, 1 dare 
say, that the Holy tulhcr, will have little 
objection to relieve her from the dishonour 
ofsucdiatf alliance. Perhaps Napoleon’s 
depth is the most likely tiling of. all. It 
would remove numerous difficulties. We 
ghatl hear, I dare say, that he lias put an 
end to. his existence ; and then there is 
an end of him and his dynasty for ever. 
——We heargreat boastings of the prowess 
of the allied powers; but, do what they 
Will, they never can get rid of the fact of 
their having been all defeated by the armies 
of France; wluch armies, and under Na¬ 
poleon too, have entered all their capitals. 
They have all been beaten, over and over 
again by France, and France alone. Their 
.countries have all beensubdued by French¬ 
men; and, until the ruler of France mar¬ 
ried amongst the ancient sovereigns, they 
.were all together, unable to resist her 
prowess.—These are facts iliat never can 
he gotten rid of. France has placed a king 
jui Spain, in Holland, in Naples, in Italy. 
She has beaten all that she could reach; 
and this will be recorded by history in spite of 
every thing thatcan now be done or said.— 
That the tall of Napoleon will be follow¬ 
ed by that of all his family and relations, 
there can be little doubt: and, indeed, the 
allied sovereigns would be greatly to blame, 
upon their own principles, or upon any 
principles of sound policy, to suffer any of 
.them to remain in power. It was wise in 
them,. if they were able, wholly to extin- 
gukh Napoleoij himself; for they must 
have been very certain, that', with the 
power of France in hk.hands, he would have 
annoyed them, and put them in peril, first 
or last. The sa^te polipy will dictate to 
them the putting down of all the branches 
pf.his family; but; l must confess, that I 
lid not expect so soon to have heard a hint 
' thrown out against his ROYAL .HIGI I- 
jNKSg, the CROWN PRINCE OF SWE- 
. DEN'; that worthy.gersdhage, of whom 
our. ministers used to’speak so much in 
ppuse; add who, be if remembered, was 
, amongst the very first to take our, money 
ibr the purposes of carrying on the war. 


which has ended in the putting down of 
Napoleon. Tlie Times, of the 19 th in¬ 
stant observes: ‘ f Among other news from 
the North, we learn, that the Danish Con¬ 
tingent is advancing, and that the Crown 
Prince of Sweden has reached .Brussels. 
Hit Royal Highness's activity is. not at 
least premature. Surely, he, has judged ill* 
after the laurels which he so honourably, 
reaped at Leipsic, to allow any minor con¬ 
siderations io prevent his appearing equally 
prominent in the last great scenes which 
consummated what was so well begun.” 
——This is only a beginning, I imagine: 
“Hk Royal Highness” will, probably, 
soon hear, that these gentry have a titUe 
more to say. They do not think, appa¬ 
rently, that tlie cause needs his Royal 
Highness’s assistance; arid “His Royal 
Highness” will, I am afraid, have to be 
contented with the high eulogiums that he 
has already received; tor, it appears to me, 
that he is not likely to receive any more 
front that quarter. Whither he is to look 
for praises, in future, I cannot, I am sure, 
guess for die life of me; but, I will vent 
ture to say, that His Royal Highness is a 
personage not likely to give rise to any vegr 
violently interested feelings amongst any 
dozen of people on the habitable globe.' 

Recolonization of the American 
States.— It was easy to believe, that .the 
enemies of freedom would, upon this oc* 
casion, turn dieir baleful eyes towards the 
United States of America, and endeavour 
to stimulate our government, who, let us 
hope, however, has too much sense to be 
so worked on, to wage a w’ar for the de¬ 
struction of liberty in the western world. 
But, I, why fully expected to see this, am 
really astounded at the speed and the bold¬ 
ness, with which thy project has been 
brought forward iii .some of our public 
Sprints, especially the Times, which, in 
plain terms, urges a war against the United 
States upon die some principles that lhe 
dose of tlie w'ar lias been carried on against 
Napoleon ; apd, indeed, which aims at 
the subjugation, 1 e-occupation, and re-co- 

Ionization if r that * country. -Before I 

proceed ariy further, I'shall iusert the arti¬ 
cle, w hirh has called forth these obsei va¬ 
rious.— " It is understood that part of our 
army in France will be immediately trans¬ 
ferred to America, to finish the war there 
with die samite' gfcry as in Europe, aqd to 
place the peace yn « foundation equally 
firm and, listing. Now, that the tyrant 
BuoNAidufE has been consigned to’in- 
K '4 
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fimv, there is nfc public feeling in this 
country stronger than that of indignation 
against the Americans. That <1 republic 
boasting of its freedom should hive stoop¬ 
ed to becotne the tool of tliat' monster's 
ambition; that it Should have attempted 
ttv plunge the parricidal weapon into the 
heart of tliat country ltom whence it’s own 
origin wfts derived; - that it should have 
chosen the precise moment when it fancied 
that Russia was overwhelmed, to attempt 
to consummate the ruiii of Britain—all this 
is conduct so black, so loathsome, so hate- 
fill, that it naturally stirs up the indigna¬ 
tion tliat we have desc ribed. Nevertheless 
♦here is in this case the same popular error, 
tliat there was, not long since, when France 
•was identified in the minds of most men, 
■with the name of Buonaparte. The 
American Government is in point of fait, 
at muck a tyranny (though we are far from 
saying it is so hdrrible a one) as was tliat 
of Buonaparte: and as we firmly Urged 
the principle of Ko'Peace with B-uona- 
Xartb j so to be consistent with ourselves, 
we must in like manner maintain the doc¬ 
trine of NO PEACE WITH JAMES 
MADISON". The reasons for this are 
twofold, as respecting this country, and a> 
respecting America. A very little reflec¬ 
tion will render them sufficiently manifest. 
—In thefirst place, hirtivd of England is 
the fundamental point in the policy of .Mr. 
Madison.- He is the ostensible organ of 
a party, all Whoso thoughts, feelings, and 
sentiments are guitled by this master key. 

. Some of the statesmen of this school have 
not blushed to assert in fidl Senate, ‘tliat 
the world ought to rejoice, if Britain were 
sunk in the sea;’ if, where there are now 
raen, and wealth, and’ laws, and liberty, 
‘’there were no more than a sandbank for 
the sea-monsters to fatten on, a space fur 
the storms of the ocean to mingle in con¬ 
flict.* Such is the deep rooted antipathy 
which these wicked men have to the laud 
of theif forefathers! With such men Mr. 
Madison acts; and he himself before the 
accession of his party to power, expressly 
laid it down as a principle (on the discus¬ 
sion of Mr. Jay’s negociatron), ‘ that no 
treaty should be made with the enemy of. 
France.’ His love for the latter country, 
however, was bat an adjunct of the hatred: 
which he entertained towards us: and but 
hated us for the very same reason, that 
BiroNAPARTR did—because we stand its 
the Way of any state that aspires at univerrl 
cal dominion; for, young as is the traus- 

' Atlantic Republic, it has alfeady ‘igflidged 

• * "■ 


in something more, than dreams of the most 
.unmeasured ambition. "We need not here 
detail the long history" of fraud and false¬ 
hood by which he'at length succeeded in 
deluding his countrymen into war." Suf¬ 
fice it to say, he had two objects itt that 
war: - first, to sap the foundations of «u r 
maritime greatness, by defying the alle¬ 
giance of our sailors; and, ■secondly; to 
seize on our colonial possessions orr%be 
main land of America, leafing' it to a fu¬ 
ture occasion to lay hauds on our insular 
settlements in the West Indies.. Perhaps, 
when he finds himself, unexpectedly "de¬ 
prived of the buckler under which he aJto- 
ed these stabs at our vital existence—tiie 
mighty Napoleon, the Protector m petto 
of the Columbian Confederacy-he may 
It willing to draw in his horns, and sneak 
jrway from his audacious undertakings. 
But shall we havb the extreme folly to let 
him off' thus ? When we have wrested the 
dagger from the bravo’s hand, shall we 
quietly return it to him to put up in its 
sheath? No. No. Mr. Madison him¬ 
self, in his very last public speech, has fur¬ 
nished us with a mostapposite rule of con¬ 
duct, which lie cannot blame us for adopt¬ 
ing, since he avowedly follows it himself— 
namely, tliat we should ‘ not only chastise 
the Savages into present peace, but make a 
lasting impression on their fears'— Hither¬ 
to we have considered die Americans as 
identified with Mr. Madison's govern¬ 
ment; but is dus die fact? So much the 
reverse, that it lias been openly proposed 
in softie of the States to treat for peace 
with Great Britain separately; and they 
would act wisely and justifiably in adopt¬ 
ing diis measure. The Eastern States, the 
most moral, the most cultivated, the most 
intelligent,, the best in every respect, are 
at tliis instant reduced to a complete rival- 
dram by the Southern States, under the 
forms of a constitution, which the prevail¬ 
ing faction violates at pleasure. ‘The 
small States,’ says Fisusa Aries, '* are 
now in vassalage: they obey the nod of 
Virginia. The Constitution sleeps - with 
Washington, having no mourners but 
the . virtuous, and no monument but his¬ 
tory. Our, vote and Influence (those of 
the Eastern Slates) avail no more than that 
of the Isle of Man in the politics of Great 
Britain.' - If this was true before the *a- 
1 nexation of Louisiana, how much’ more 
strikingly so now, that that addition has 
; quite bteken down all balance between 
toe States, and.'poured ab irresistibla stieam 
of corrupt ' influence into the obaOaelof the 
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Executive L What is very remarkable is ; 
that "the preponderance of tile Southern 
Stated 5 is chiefly owing to the slaves they 
contain! 'I'he number of votes which eacli 
State has in the national government, is 
determined by the whole population 
Henfce, though tike- slave has no political 
existehoe, he gives a weight to his master 
over a free man in a different State: and 
by another curious but not uncommon 
paradox in human nature, the slave owner 
there is generally a furious democrat, and 
the democrat has hitherto been the most 
servile of the tyrant's adherents. Clear, 
therefore, is it, that the free Constitution 
of the United States is either incompetent 
in itself to afford an equal protection to (he 
wisest and best part of the Union ; or else 
that Constitution has been violated and 
Overthrown by the faction of which Mr. 
Madison is the ostensible head; and, in 
either'case, the oppressed States would act 
justly to themselves, to separate their inter¬ 
ests from, those of the incapable and treach¬ 
erous individual who has dragged them re- 
luttimlly into a war nolvis inglorious than 
unjust. - When we sjjeak of these and the 
like crimes as perpetrated by Mr. Mini* 
son individually, we only mean to use his 
name in the common way, in which per¬ 
sons in eminent stations are generally Spo¬ 
ken of. He stands at the head of the list, 
not but that Mr. Gallatin may be more 
artful, 'Mr. Clay more furious, Mr. Jf.k 


I servedly enjoys a much greater popularity 
J in America. These, nnd many more such 
writers as these, have kept alive the fire of 
genuine British liberty in tlie United States; 
Whilst, on the other hand, the miserable 
blunders of the Dearborn's, and ’Hop* 
kins’s, and Wilkinson's, and Hamp- 
ton’s, and all the long list of defeated ge¬ 
nerals, have thrown a ridicule on that in¬ 
vasion of Canada which was one of the great 
baits of the war. Lastly comes the fall of 
Mr. Madison's grand patron attended 
with the execration and scorn of all Eu¬ 
rope. Can we doubt, that a vigorous ef¬ 
fort on our part will annihilate the power 
(f a faction alike hostile to Britain, and 
fatal la America? Is not the time propitious 
for winning at least the sounder and let* 
ter part of the Americans to an union of 
interests with the country from whence they 

sprung?” -It is impossible to read this* 

article, without being.convinced, that there 
are men, who seriously entertain tlie wish 
to see America recofonized} who. wish to 
see our king restored is America, as thei 
Bourbons have been in .France; -for, Mr. 
Madison is the chosen President of the 
Union; he does nothing of himself; it-a* 
the President, tlie Congress, and the Peo¬ 
ple, all acting in concert. Yet, he is to be 
put down} no peace is to -be made with 
j hirrt any more than with Napoleon; (he 
! government of the States is a tyranny} this 
1 constitution is violate, or w ip efficient} «s‘ 


Person more malignant, and so on; and ! existence is inimical, to lasting peaces the 


besides, there is a ferocious banditti be¬ 
longing to his patty, of whom, perhaps, he 
himself stands in awe, and who, as they 
consist of Irish traitors, and fugitive bank¬ 
rupts and swindlers, from all parts of the 
United Kingdom, may'easily be conceived 
to exceed even the native Americans in 
rancour against .Great Britain: but the 
more shameless and abandoned are the in¬ 
dividuals' wlio compose, this taction, tlie 
greater odium must be cast on Mr. Madi¬ 
son himself, in the eyes of tlie moral and 
inflecting part, of die American populal ion. 
It is a great mistake tci suppose that the 
United States ate wlmlly deficient in cha¬ 
racters of this latter ‘description. They 
have had many wise and many- eloquent 
rnenj whos'e words yet live in" the hearts 
and in the meditations of their countrymen. 
Mr. Walsh, die accomplished editor of 
the Atfterican Review, 1 us,attained a high 
literary reputation even in this country ; 
and inpflgli the lite Fi»4m.Ambs (the 
Bueke pf'the western hmitpheri)j is not 
so much,' known i a this country, he dc- 


: time is .propitious for winning the sound- 
\ er purl of the States, at least, loan union of 
interests with the country whence they 
sprang.. These are sentiments and decla¬ 
rations to begin with; but, in fact, they go 
the whole length of recolbnizatioii; and 
lliat is tlie project now on foot,alUougst the 
foes of freedom, who seem to bo resolved 
to prove to us, that those friends of liberty 
in America, who did nat wish lor the ex¬ 
tinguishment of Napoleo n, despot as he 
was, w'ere .not without sound' reasons 
tor their sentimeitts. ■ They saw, that,,, 
though’ he had- betrayed thel'fi'publican* 
cause, if he were put dowu .there would 
be men ready to,urge projects.of.the de- 
.scription of that of which \ye. are now 
'speaking. This langntigu" towards the 
United States was never ma^e use of; sen- 
titnonts like these were never hazarded, 
white NAPoLEONvWas inp^tver ; but, the 
moment he is down, these. men turn their 
hostile eyes towards Amor tea, die only re¬ 
public left upouthe face oftbe earth 
Our quarrel vkth America ceases with the 
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war. There being peace in Europe; the 
quarrel is at an end without any discus¬ 
sions. But this writer passes over all tire 
subject of quarrel. The Aran icun Presi¬ 
dent and Government tire bad. That is 
now, according to liim, to be the ground 
of the war- and, we are to have no peace 
with them., I will pass over the impudent 
falsehoods, which, this writer utters as to 
the conduct of Mr. Madison and the nature 
and effects of the American Government ; 
and come at once to what is most interest¬ 
ing to us now; namely, First, whether 
a war for die recovery of die American 
States as colonies would be popular in 
England; and Second, whether it would 

be likely to succeed. -As to the first, 

I have no hesitation in expressing my 
belief, that it would be, for a while at 
least, the most papular war in which 
England was ever engaged, the reasons 
for which opinion 1 will now state.— 
In the Jtrst place, peace, real and lasting 
peace, and a vast reduction of our forces, 
would be total ruin to a great number of 
persons and families. All these will wish 
for ever, no matter with whom, or upon 
what grounds. They will be for the war 
for the same reason that undertakers are 
for dcadis, and without being, any more 
than .diese,i chargeable with any malicious 

motive.-Tlie farmers will be for war, 

upon much about the same principles; they 
being of opinion, no matter wheUier erro¬ 
neously or not, that war makes corn dear. 
—Here me two very numerous classes of 
persons. A third is the land-owners in. 
general, who believe, that peace will lower 
their rents, without lowering dieir taxes. 
—The ship-owners and builders tear Ame¬ 
rica, who can build and sail much cheaper 
than they run, and who, if left at quiet, 
would cover the sea with their ships.— 
The meat manufacturers ever will be for 
» war, likely, as they think, to tear up, 
jrobt and branch, ffepse establishments 
which ajuj not only supplying America hcr- 
„ self, but must, in a' fgw years, especially 
with the emigration of iqtizans to America, 
bee-me one-rival, and supplant us,afl o\er 
the world. -Besides, if America were to 
be recovered, Wc should, they think, have' 

a monopoly offyjppJyinghtr,-Even the 

stock-holders, though they might, gene¬ 
rally wish for peace, mignt probably be 
persuadtxl, that the recolonizafton of 
America w< mid afiunl the means of lessen¬ 
ing the national deli; that America blight 
be made to hear a share of the debt; that 
the lands there might be sold for bur 


account; and, in short, that this might he 
made an immense source of income, and 
an infallible security to the paper-systetp, 

--Of politicians there will be two 

script ions for the war: one will see. in 
America a dangerous maritime rival; a 
maritime power which grows, like her own 
Indian com, almost visibly to the eye. 
They will mix this apprehension with the 
the feelings of mortification and revenge 
arising from the naval victories of America, 
which are not to be washed away by the 
fall of Napoleon, nor of fifty Napoleons 
at his heels. These are honourable-tr>aid¬ 
ed men, loving their country; not able 
to endure the idea of her ever, at any time, 
ceasing to be mistress of the ocean, and so 
terrified at that idea as to lose sight, in the 
pursuit of a preventive remedy, all notion 
of justice, humanity and freedom. - Ano¬ 
ther description of politicians, animated 
solely by their hatred of whatever gives li¬ 
berty to man, will see in America, what, 
indeed, they have always seen, and for 
which they liave always hated her, an 
asylum for the oppressed; a dwelling for 
real liberty; an example of a people, en¬ 
joying the height of prosperity and the 
[greatest safety of person and property, 
without any hereditary titles, without any 
army, and almost without taxes; a coun¬ 
try, where the law knows nothing about 
religion or its ministers; where every man 
pursues his own notions in religious mat¬ 
ters; where there are Ho sinecures, no 
pensions, no grants of public money to in* 
dividudls; where the people at large choose 
their representatives in the legislature, 
their presidents, governors, and sheriffs, 
where bribery and Corruption are unknown, 
and where the putting of a criminal to 
death is Dearly as rare as an eclipse of the 
Sun or Mobn. This description of politi¬ 
cians look'at America as Satan is said to 
have eyed our first parents in the Garden 
of F.dwi; not with feelings of envy, but 
with those of deadly malice. They would 
exterminate the people and bum-up the 
country. The example of such a people 
“ sears the eye balls." They will tell us, 
that, while that example exists, nothing is 
done; nothing is secured; nothing isaafo: 
they will endeavour to terrify the govern¬ 
ment and the • nation by describing the 
emigrations which will take place from 
Europe; the numbers of artizans and of 
people of enterprise that will crowd to 
America, adding to'het population, extend¬ 
ing her knowledge, increasing her means 
of all sorts, and enabling her, In a short 
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time, to spread far and wide wlwt they- 
call her disorganizing principles.— —This* 
b&descriptioh of politicians have the pres« : 
greatly in their hands 5 the press is the 
most powerful instrument; and it will, in 
this Case, have prejudice, supposed private 
interest, passion, and all in favour of its 
efforts,—These are the reasons, on which 
I found my ©pinion as to the popularity of 
auch a war; but, yet, I hope and trust, 
that the Ministers and the Prince Regent 
will not be carried away by such notions. 
It is for tliem to consider, wliat is best for 
the country, and permanently best; and 
not to suffer their judgment to be warped 
by an out-cry, proceeding from the selfish¬ 
ness of some and the rage of others. . 

With regard to the second question: 
whether a war for the recolonization of 
America would be likely to succeed? I 
think it would not. I must, however, 
confess, that I agree with the author of die 
above article, that “ the time is propitious'' 
in the highest degree. IsTot only have we 
an army ready organized; composed of 
the best stuff; best commanded; beat ap¬ 
pointed and provided; best disciplined, in 
the world, but we do not know what to da 
with, it iu the way of employment, and it 
would be, for a year, at feast, as expensive 
in peace as in war. We have more than a 
sufficiency of ships of war to carry this 
army across the Atlantic, without crowd¬ 
ing and without the aid of a single trans¬ 
port In Europe we have nothing to fear. 
France will, for some-years, have enough 
to do at 110me. It is the same in Spain, 
and Holland; and, besides, what are any 
of them to do vitkaul., fleets, and where, 
in the whole world is there a fleet but in 
England ?—Now, then, what are the Ame¬ 
ricans to do against this army and this fleet? 

I have no doubt, that our army would 
waste the sea-coast; that it would, at first, 
beat tlie Americans wherever they met 
them; that it would, if it chose, demolish 
some towns and occupy others? that it 
would make the Congress change its place 
of sitting; lint, unless the States divided, I 
have no idea, that such a war would finally 
succeed, and it appears to me, that tin* 
fall of Napoleon, especially coupled with 
what will be deemed the ruinous language 
of the Times news paper., will infallibly I 
silence the voice -of faction iu America, and ; 
wifl make the whole of the people of one 
mind as to the necessity of providing for 
resistance.--The Timet seems to sup¬ 

pose, that the people.of .America, or, at 
feast, a part of tpetn, and especially, in tins 


Eastern States, will heartily participate.itv 
our joy at tiie fall pf Napoleon and the 
restoration of the Bourbons. Will they' 
not, on the contrary, be terribly, alarmed * 
And will not those, who- have cried out* 
against the government for aiding Napo-’ 
leon, as they called it, begin* to fear the' 
consequences of his fall, when the project’ 
of the Times reaches their ears, and when 
they find that there are writers in-Kng- 
land, who already openly propose to make: 
war upon them for the express purpose of 
subverting their government and effecting 
in America what has been effected in 
France, namely a restoration ? Mr. Am e s 
is complimented by this writer as the 
Burke of America, and I dare say, that 
Mr. Ames would have liked very well to 
get a pension of three thousand pounds a 
year; but, m that respect he was nor so 
lucky as his great prototype. Mr. Ames 
was a poor drivelling hankerer after aris¬ 
tocracy. His party wished to establish a 
sort of potty noblesse: they wanted to 
make snqye honorary distinctions. The 
people took the alarm ; put them out of 
power; and they have ever since been en¬ 
deavouring to tear out the vitals of their 
country. The fed of Napoleon, how¬ 
ever, wiH leave them wholly without sup¬ 
port from the people, when that people 
hears that the first consequence, of that 
fall is a 'proposition, in the English public 
prints, to treat THEIR government m that 
©/'Napoleon has been treated, and upon 
precisely the same principle, nairwly, that- 
it is a 'despotism .—As I said before, I trust, 
that our government is too wise to he led’ 
to the adoption of any such project; but, 
if they were, what could oilr friends iu 
America say? They have been asserting; 
for years paid, that ours was the came of 
freedom against a despot. -What u ill they 
say if we make war upon them upon the 
same principle, and'for the same end, that 
we have been making war against Napo¬ 
leon l By Mr, Jefferson and Ins party it 
was always concluded, tlv.tr there-was no 
danger to he apprehended from France, 
under any circumstances; and that if' 
France, if the new order of things toa* 
subdued in France, America would be 
in great danger. Therefore they always 
wished, and they acted a* if they wished, 
that France should' not be defeated in the 
result of tile - war. It is iu' dur pi; flier, by 
making peace with them at once, and 
waving afi dispute about differences tliat 
cannot arise during peace, to show them 
that their fears were groundless s but will 
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they net, tWipR -they tee the project of th£ atturintr. bait.it pto*entif eftjpteyrawvt fof 
7’jwtej news-paper, hold it up to the teeth fjovemors of iWpioces, 
of their political adversaries, and say, “ look Post-masters, Attorneys and Solicitors-Gd- 
here! Here is the-first fruits of the fall of neral, Secretaries, CounriHofs of State, * 
the man whose destruction you told us we Taxing People, Pay-riutstett, Judges, aftd Jl 
ought, to assist in producing, and to do any a lung and nameless, list of hangers-ori';'" 
thing in the upholding of whom you re- law, again, I say, J : hope and trust; th« ' 
presented as impolitic and base.*’ This tire Prince Regent his Ministers W81 
will be their language to those adversaries, lime too much Wisdom to listen to any” 
who Will hang their heads with shame, such mad and Wicked project. It is im- 
uuless the author of the Times can make possible, however, for the people of An>e- 
a shift, some how or other, to convey to rica not to feel some alarm, and not to 
them a sniall portion of his impudence.— make preparations accordingly. This lan- 
I think it is clear, then, that the people of guage of our news-papers W quite enough 
America would, in case such a war were to to excite apprehension; and for this, 
be made upon them, be united in a spirit of amongst the rest, we iutve-to curse a host 
resistance; and, if they were, I have no and degenerate-press. 

idea, that ten such armies as all that we — .■. .. -.* —•—-- - —*- 

could send, well-disciplined and brave as New Faetrcn Constitution. 
our army is, would finally succeed in sub- Whenever. I find tihc Courter and other 

duing and recolonizing the country. We hireling prints prtridttg my public nieasure; 
might make inroads from Canada we whenever 1 read an eulogium in these sor- 
might demolish towns upon the coast; we vile journals.on any legislative act of our 
might destroy manufactories; we might own, or another gomnimfut, I immedi- 
Jay waste the corn-fields, and burn many ately suspect something wrorig; I am then 
of the mills; we might destroy all the conviaeed that some design is in content- 
shipping; we ought tear the country a plation, to abridge the liberties of the peO- 
gooddeal to pieces; but, I do not believe pie; that there is a snake in the grass 
that we should, even by adding another wltich, if not strangled iu time, will sooner 
eight hundred outturns to our debt, secure or later strangle those by whose sufferance 
©ne single colony in the territory now called it exists, and is permitted to become a daft- 
the United States of America.*——Yet, it gerous and formidable enemy. It is true, 
is really true, that the enemies of Freedom, that whether the new- Constitution, which 
while America remains what she now is, France is. about to receive, bo acted upon 
have gained nothing. Napoleon has or not, the situation of the French people 
been put down; but, then he was an ene- will be better than it was before the Revo- 
my of freedom. He was not owned by lutiou, and perliaps better, for some time 
any friend of freedom. France was not a at least, than our own condition under our 
republic, nOr had she a representative go- present “ glorious and happy establish- 
vernment under him. The war against naent.” But if this is all that the irvhahi- 
him was in the name, at least, of the pea- tants of France are to-gain by the change; 
fie. The example, so hateful to the ene- if, otter the oceans of blood wfejjah have 
mies of liberty, of a people happy and free, been shed, during a revolutionary struggle 
without distinction of ranks, without an of more than twenty years to obtain a re* 
established church, without hereditary cognition of their just rights, mi3$r a free . 
power or privilege of any sort, with a press, aud repieivontatiyogoverament; they should 
pow perfectly free, svkh legislators and now rev&rt to that system which put it in 
chief-magistrates periodically elected by the power of their ancient monarch*, to 
the people at large; this example still exists, render them ‘the dupes and slaves of their 
end this country is yet open to ah the caprice, or of that of an’ insolent mi* 
world; and, to put down this example nister, or a haughtymistfoss: if, I say, the 
would. Jam of opinion, cost u» more blood French nation is te.be placed in cifouxn* 
and more money than it has .cost us to put stances, in which them is a probability, 
down Napoleon. The enemies of free- o? even a chance of the former tyraimyttfed 
dom promised as peace, stumble peace, if despotism of the,Caputs being -nMtarwMt 
we got rid of Napoleon ^ but,«cjsrcelyie appears tome that this ret urnof foe Botjjv 
he down, when they propose fo ws a new taws, Instead df• being *Mr<tfug . to-Fftotau 
mr, more, if possible, expensive in ks w>U be the greatest 4f «h tbe uurfoa With 
nature, and, probably, longerinitSfduM-which, jsbc ha*, been -wMtodi.- Bettor*-• 
tkm.> To bo sure, America holds out in thcuwsd haw* fcetter,whwMsbe hand 
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•been, HM!"? continued under, the mtifarp 
*wajf,^t.J&jpoJfipo; for, in the former raise, 
■be vfiU receive ; no thing ip return fur the 
sacrifice of her right* ; while, in the latter, 
even although no other benefit attended k,. 
lira: passion Ira: warlike fame; her thirst 
for military glory, would have continued 
to be gratified tQ.tkefollest extent. In the 
language of the Courier, the new Consti¬ 
tution about to be established b France, 
ought to be a source of gratulation to tins 
nation.—■**It is," says that journal “a 
proud, tribute indeed to this country, that, 
after tryjsq; nil modes, France acknow¬ 
ledges at test that the only real security for 
publk and private happiness, is to be found 
in fashioning her Constitutional Charts 
as closely ds possible after the model of die 
British” — Indeed t—It is the first time I 
ever-heard of a people acknowledging the 
blessing* of a Constitution, which had been 
forced upon them at the point of the bayo¬ 
net* If even the Senate had been disposed 
to get rid of Ute Code Napoleon, aiwl to 
adopt the English Coda, a# the only real 
security for public and private happiness, 
why did they, not declare themselves before 
the sword was pointed to their breast*;. 
before two - hundred thousand muskets ia- 
vironed the hall where they were assembled; 
to legislate for the French people ?—The 
Senate imuthave known die actual strength: 
of Napoleon; they must have been aware, 
that Ids resources would not long enable 
him to continue-the contest. If, therefore, 
they wepe in reality attached to the Bour¬ 
bons, as, it is now said, they are to a man, ■ 
why were they so long in avowing their 
sentiments 1 How cap they excuse them? 
selves, or where can-any manfind arvex- 
cuse for the conduct of men Who hated, 
Napoleon, who, know their uwmstrength, 
who wem. perfectly acquainted with public 
feeling, ajjd yet, who not only permitted 
Napoleon,m these circumstances, to sacri¬ 
fice the best Wood of France in a useless 
straggle, but, in troth, employed their own 
power and .importance in the State, to se¬ 
cond, according to the new received opi¬ 
nion, hi* vain and foolish projects ?—It is 
idle,to,talk of Napoleon bavingcaused this, 
immense .flow, of blood, if the Senate; 
knowing his weakness stood by and did 
nothing -to prevent it.—But if, on the 
Other baud,Baiwparto'*Senate was attached 
to his dynasty; if-the peopleeat^tained 
theaarne viewsi «#U& jointly, they. pre¬ 
ferred » continuance of Jfi* ipigp to the 
restoration of the Bourhoa*, <a position 
tpbieda tnf>& «tt yet, as far m appear* to me. 


• been fidlynegafo’edjhow’jbonenn ilbesajd 
that a Constitution,. framedundcr the im¬ 
mediate influence oh if not actually dictated 
by, foreign powers, who are in. possession 
ofthe capital, aud whose authoritywbacked 
by a formidable army: - How, I ash,-can 
tins be considered the spontaneous act of 
the French nation ? How can it be-said, 
that a code of laws, adopted in such de¬ 
grading circumstances, is, in any sense of 
the word, correspondent “ to the wishes, 
the habits,* aud the customs,” of a people 
so dvilhsed as that of France ? .We. are told 
that the Emperor of Russia is an entightened 

i iolitician; that his great mind will not al¬ 
ow him to interrupt the people’s choice.. 
I am willing to believe all tills, and even 
more of our magnanimous .ally; but may 
•not his Impertal ear-be polluted, like that 
of many other great Sovereigns, by some 
vile parasite, who, obtaining access to-him 
by base and servile means, may employ 
the advantage he has thus obtained, to im¬ 
pose on Alexander's unsuspecting mind, 
and to counteract, by his machinations, the 
benevolent intentions of his sovereign! 
Why is it that that liberty which this great 
ModSfth is now coaferring upon France, 
lias not been granted to auy portion of- liis 
own subjects ? Why is it that this " la-. 
herator of Nationsthis “ Champion of 
the. People’s rights,” has not hitherto 
thought it expedient to acquire llicsc ad¬ 
mirable titles in his own extensive domini¬ 
ons ?—I shall be told that the slate of so¬ 
ciety there, does not justify this. At least 
then let us see that something has been 
done towards the improvement of that so¬ 
ciety ; let us be told of the numerous 
schools and other seminaries which have 
been established in Russia, for die cultiva¬ 
tion of the mind; let us learn that it has. 
been the chief' study and pride of his Im¬ 
perial Majesty, to adapt the habits and 
manners of his people to that liberty which, 
we are assured, is so congenial with hit, own, 
sentiments, and to establish which, in Ger- 
1 matiy raid in France, he has made so many 
sacrifices- When I am well informed of 
ail this; when I find that the Emperor 
Alexander has made arrangements in his 
: own empire for the introduction of univer¬ 
sal freedom, I sliali then, but not tity then, 
subscribe to the opinion, which has now 
become so general,-that France is about to 
receive, at the hands'of her invaders and 
conquerors, a Constitution “ the best cal¬ 
culated of any other to secure public and 
private happiness.”—Much as has beep* 
and is said; about the exgr.iordiuajy 
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patriotism of the Allied Sovereigns j of their to wait the course -of events; and-to sus- 
regard for the rights of the people; and pend our opinion a* to popular-feeling in 
of their determination tosubvert the thrones France, until it shall seem meet to tlw- 
of all despots; I confess I do not feci my- Allies to withdraw the'tr immense legions’ 
self disposed to place implicit reliance in from that country. The people willtheh 
these novel professions. I do not mean to have room to breathe, to think, perhaps to 
say that any of these Sovereigns lave pro- speak, and to compare notes together; 
fessed an attachment to liberty, in which they will then, with the sword no longer 
they are not sincere. What 1 doubt is, suspended over their heads, and the bayonet 
that they have at all uttered the many fine removed from their throats, have no ap- 
patrfotic sentiments which have been ascri- prehension of personal danger, which, at 
bed to them. At one period of the French times, has a suiprising effect in determitf* 
revolution, we find Louis the XVT. in a ing public opinion j they will then be abfe 
speech which he read to the National As- to examine, with coolness and deliberation* 
sembly, declaring that for ten years previ- the merits of that “-wonderful effort of 
ous, he had desired that the Provincial human genius,” the British Constitution, 
Assemblies “should be elected by the free which, they are told, is alone capable of 
suffrages of their fellowcitizensand In the giving “ real security” and of insuring 
same speech he was made to say: —“Con- “ pnbKc and private happiness.” They 
rinue then your labours,’without any‘pas- will be able, on this examination, to con- 
sion but tlic love of your country; let the trast it with the Code Napoleon under 
welfare of the people, and the security of which they have lived so long; and if, after 
civil liberty be the first objects of your at- such examination and comparison-, they 
tendon.” Now it is well known, that this shouldcome to the resolution of giving- the 
speech of the unfortunate Louis, was former a fair trial, they may, at the etui of 
Written by his minister Necker; who, it is a few years, be able to say which of them 
more than probable, did not consult his deserves fhe preference—whether the mi- 
master about one word of it, and merely litary government of Napoleon, by which 
put in his mouth a language which was the national vanity has been so much flat- 
called for, at the moment, by the peculiar tered, and the Empire so greatly extended; 
circumstances in which the King was or the commercial and peaceable reign of a 
placed. That his personal safely, and Louis, with a circumscribed territory, 
the rights of fhe throne, were not the Until some such occurrences take place 
secondary objects with Louis himself, and some such effects as these are 
snd the welfare of the people, and die duced, I do not see how the Constitution 
security of civil liberty the first, is suf- about to be established in France, can be 
fieiently clear from the events which Said to be the constitution of the people; 
followed shortly after he had been ad- unless, indeed, the Senfile, under the direc- 
vteed to utter these sentiments. At least, tion of their Imperial Majesties, the Sove- 
we find the French people accusing him of reign of Prussia and the CroWo Prince of 
insincerity, and leading him to the scaffold Sweden, who has at last mode his appear- 
because, as they asserted, “ he had be- ance at Paris, give orders, as Bonaparte 
trayed the liberties of the people which he did, when he assumed the purple, to take 
had not only promised, but had sworn to the voice of the French people respecting 
protect.” We cannot, therefore, be too the proposed alterations. Tins, in truth, 
careful in our discrimination of the language would be recognising “ the sovereignity of 
as to liberty, and the rights of the people, the people’ ’ and giving a pract ical proof, that 
said to have been used by the Allied Sove- the allied powers'were, insincerity, as 
reigns.—They may, and I trust, they are much devoted to the cause of the people a» 
the sincere friends of freedom; but if, they are represented to be. BUtthisisan 
from mistaking what they say on this sub- event which, I am afraid, is not to be looked 
ject, we should be too forward in ascribing for at present. Even what, in other cir- 
tn the Emperor Alexander, or to any one cumstances, might be held Worthy, of imi- 
of them, views and intentions which never tation—the example of Napoleon—must, 
had a place in their minds, we would be in this instance, prove fetal to foe measure, 
doing these Sovereigns an injustice, should even supposing it had been in contempt- 
we afterwards blame them for nbt carry- tion; wit is not tlie least prominent fee¬ 
ing these supposed views and intentions into tore in this counter-revolution,‘ that die 
effect. It would certainly be the safest provisional government, as' was done when 
way not to believe ted much on this head; Louis XVI. was dethroned,’ has 1 enjoined 
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the destruction of every thing, that hps a 
tendency to .Keepalive in th$ public piind, 
the recollection of what France had pre¬ 
viously been. The republicans, or jaco- 
Wns,-as they were afterwards called, extin¬ 
guished every vestigeof royalty; less cannot 
now JJe expected of the parlipos of tlie 
Bourbons, towards a man .whom,they, 
always regarded as a tyrant and an .usurper 

of the throne of their legitimate kings.-r 

As to what is said by tire. Courier, about 
the French acknowledging “ at last*’ that 
the Rrilish Constitution was the best in the 
world, if the writer intended by this that 
it was the^ra/ time any Frenchman had 
proposed our constitution as a model, he 
was either ignorant of the history of the 
revolution, or willingly misrepresented the 
fact; for, during the deliberations of the 
National Assembly, in the year 1/89, re¬ 
specting that very code which Louis XVI. 
had sworn to support, there was frequent 
allusion to the English, constitution, and 
repealed attempts made to obtain its intro¬ 
duction into France. When the question 
was under discussion, whether .the legisla¬ 
tive power should be formed info one or 
two chambers? it was stated,, by Laljy, 
.that three powers were necessary to form 
a balance. ' “ England (said lie) affords an 
example of this since the national act in 
Ititto.: no where are liberty, property, and 
political equality more respected. The 
second chamber should have a separate 
interest, otherwise it would be animated 
by the same, spirit. The legislative body 
should be composed of, the representatives 
of,the nation, a Senate, and a King. The 
first chamber will be more calm in its de¬ 
liberations; the second will, correct its 
errors; and the King reciprocally keep both 
the Senate and Representative Body in pro¬ 
per bounds by means of each other.”—To 
this plausible theory, it was answered,, by 
ViHetfcuve;—“ We hear of, uqtlmig but 
boastings of. the English government f.but 
its entlmsiastic admirers; conceal frpm you 
. its defect#, You are perpetually fold of 
.the wonderful machinery of its two* cham¬ 
bers, and three powers; but, under, this 
general eulogijim, they hide from you the, 
fauits of the ^ouseof. Peers,, t lie in owner 
of composing it, the. monstrous inequality, 
of ib*j popular representation, the absolute, 
...veto of the Mpuarcli, andothererrors *een 
and laipeated^y e^ty good Eriglislyoan.’*'. 
-—This answer, even at tins day, will be 
*egarded assqfficient to overthrow the vain 
boasting, and fulsomp panegyric of those 
whoeie unceasingly praising die British! 


Constitution, and officiously endeavouring 
to thrust it upon die notice of all other na¬ 
tions as a model of perfection ; as the (inly 
political system calculated to secure public 
Happiness and prosperity—Blit f Have been 
fold by some, that I am sorriewhatoipri- 
cjotts; that when all the world are 'catty 
grain In ting the French nation on the great 
blessing of ljaving been delivered from a 
militaiy despotism, I, being bur a solitary 
individual, ought to give way to the general 
impulse; ought to join in the fervent ex¬ 
clamations, piously uttered by the ( ouner, 
of" God save die King - God prosper thi 
reign of Louis the XVIFI, and of the 
Prince Regent,”—Others again have de¬ 
manded, what will satisfy me? where can 
I find a constitution sp well adapted to tl* 
condition of man, as that which'is-now 
offered to the French people?—With re¬ 
gard to my ideas being at variance with 
those of the great mass of mankind, I shall 
only say, that there is no novelty in this, 
for the opinions of the many have hitherto 
seldom corresponded with my opinions, 
and, I am afraid, this will always be the 
case. As to the constitution which- •‘I 
consider best calculated to promote .hu¬ 
man happiness, I have no hesitation in 
stating, that die one promulgated by’the 
National 1 Convention of France, on the 
22d. of August 1795, appears to me en¬ 
titled to the preference over all other con¬ 
stitutions that I have yet seen. It frira not 
the work Of a day; nor were those who 
framed it under the impulse of fear, while 
deliberating on its important articles. Al¬ 
though the transfer of two thirds of the 
c’onveution into the legislative body,'with¬ 
out First obtaining the consent of the people, 
ahd which afterwards led to much serious 
abuse, was a feature in this constitution, 
which no real friend of liberty call im¬ 
prove; still, it was founded Upon principles 
so,consonant With sotind reason, so cou- 
fprir.abie to die preseht improved state of 
society, and so well adapted to the Wants, 
customs, and habits at* an enlightened peo¬ 
ple, (hat I never turn my attention Wit but 
with feelings of admiration and regret:— 
admiration of the splendid talents displayed 
Ip its formation j arid regret that it shuuM 
"Have so soon owed it’s tfubversibn to l ha 
crimes of any set of men to whom France 
bad unsuspectingly gHren in charge so sa- 
yred a.tfus't,—The Constitution of 
however, though t gave way, in the first in¬ 
stance, to an' unjustifiable ambrtioii, -was 
afterwards greatly defaced • by the estab¬ 
lishment of a military government, and lias 
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finally received its death blow from the 
hands of - invaders, will live In' tlite remem¬ 
brance of all who respect the freedom and 
independence of irations. I should have 
willingly endeavoured to assist hi preserv¬ 
ing this recollection, by insetting it in tlie 
Register; but its great length precludes 
the giving of it in detail, at feast irt one 
number.-—I shall therefore, conclude this 
article with the introductory part of it, 
which will enable the reader, by a 
comparison with the outline of the hew 
French Constitution already, published, to 
determine which of them deserves the pre¬ 
ference; and,*if it is afterwards thought 
expedient, I shall give the concluding 
articles in subsequent numbers —— 
The French Constitution, adopted fy the 
Convention, Avgust 22, lfgs. 

New Declaration of the rights arid du¬ 
ties of man, and of a citizen.-—The French 
People proclaim, in the presence of the 
Supreme Being, the following declaration 
of the rights and duties of man, and of a 
citizen: Rights.— i. The rights of man 
in society are—liberty, equality, security, 
property.— IT. Liberty consists in the 
power of doing that which does not injure 
the rights of another,—III. Equality con¬ 
sists in this—that the law is the same for 
all, Whether it protect or punish ; Equali¬ 
ty admits no distinction of birth, no here¬ 
ditary power.—IV. Security results from 
the concurrence of all to secure the rights 
of each.—V. Property is the right of en¬ 
joying and disposing of a man’s own goods, 
his revenues, the fruit of his labour, and 
his industry.—VI. lire law is the general 
will expressed by the majority, either of 
the citizens, or of their representatives.— 
VII. That which is not forbidden by the 
law cannot be hindered.—No man can be 
constrained to that which the law ordains 
not.—VIII. No one can be cited, accused, 
arrested, or detained, but in the cases de¬ 
termined by the law, and according to the 
forms it has prescribed.—IX. Those Who 
solicit, expedite, sigh, execute, or cause to 
be executed, arbitrary gets, are culpable, 
and ought to be punished.—Aft rigour 
not necessary to secure the person of a man’ 
under charge, ought to be Severely regress¬ 
ed by the law.—XI. No than can be Judg¬ 
ed until he has been heard, of legally sum¬ 
moned.—-XII. The law ought not to' de-‘ 
cree any punishment but such asis strictly, 
necessary, and proportioned to theoffenceb 
—XIII. All treatment that aggravates the 
punishment' determined by me "law is a 
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crime.—XIV. No law, criminal dr civil, 
can have a riffroartitfe effect.'— XV, Every 
man may engage his time and his service*; 
but he cannot sell' himself br bfc sold: fits 
person Is bof an alienable property.— XVI. 
All Contribution is established for general 
utility: it ought to .be assessed upon the 
contributors in proportion to their means. 
—XVII. The sovereignty resides essen¬ 
tially in theunivevsalily of citizens.—XVIII. 
No individual, and no partial union of citi¬ 
zens, can arrogate the sovereignty.—XIX. 
No man eau, without a legal delegation, 
cxercisd any authority, nor fill any' public 
function.—XX. Each citizen has an equal 
right to concur immediately or mediately 
in the formation of the law, the nomination 
of die representatives of the people, arid 
the public functionaries.—XXI. Public 
functions cannot become the property of 
those Who exercise them.—XXII. The so¬ 
cial guarantee cannot exist, if The division 
of powers is nOtestablished, if their limits 
are not fixed, and if the respOnsiblity of 

the public functionaries is notassyred.- 

Duties. I. The declaration of rights con¬ 
tains the obligations of legislators: the 
maintenance of sock ty demands that those 
who compose it slsortld'equally kfiow, and 
fulfil their duties.—II. AJ1 the duties of 
man, and of a citizen, spring from these 
two principles, engraved by nature in every 
heart:—“Do not to another that which 
you would not another should do to you.’' 
—“ Do constantly to others the good you 
would receive from them."—III. The ob¬ 
ligations of every onerih society consist in 
defending it, in serving it, in living obedient 
to tlie laws, and in respecting those who 
are the organs of them.—IV. No man :t a 
good citizen, if he'is not a good sort, a gooft 
father, a good brother, a good friend, a 
good husband.—V. No man is a good 
man, if be is not frankly and religiously an 
observer of the laws.—VI. He who openly 
violates the laws, declares himself in a state 
of war with society.—VII. He. who, With¬ 
out openly infringing the laws, eludes them 
by craft or by address, htirtf the interests 
of all: he renders himself unworthy of 
their benevolence and of their esteem— 
VIII. Upon the maintenance of property 
rest the cultivation of the earth, alf pro- 
duce, aft means of labour, and all social 
or.ider.~-TX. Every cidzCb^we^hti ^ryicp 
to his country, um to $e maifite$feqe of 
liberty, of equality, and pf property, aa 
often aS tbe Jaw calls upon h% tq de&nd 
■them.,,' ' • ■*-" ’ - 

X * 
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The Whits Cock Auk.—Hie street 
•of Loudon most, on Wedtwsday last, have 
r appeared to a stfanger quite chealful,-giv¬ 
ing him, by the innumerable white eoek- 
• ades parading up and down, ‘the idea of ; 
a great iwpnber of Weddjrtgs, according to , 
the good old English custom of servants 
wearing these favours, or emblems of joy ; 
on those occasions. But to - die WeA in¬ 
formed and reflecting mind, it suggested 
very different ideas: every cockade he met, 
recalled to his memory the eight hundred 
•milhons it has cost the nation to restore the 
Bourbons; who may, perhaps, feel them* 
selves highly affronted should we ever 
give them tin: least hint about the expetite, 
and be apt to my,' they have demo us great 
honour,, by submitting to aedept odr assht* 
stnee to regain the Crown of France’} thereby 
plainly intimating, that we have done less 
tor the 1 sake of re-establishing die ancient 
dynasty, than for the purpose of making 
our own government mor e secure Nay, 
it would not be at all extraordinary, if 
Louis XVIII. should insist upon-titeresti¬ 
tution of such French men of War, as Were 
seized by m at the cotatneneemCnt of the 
fevbkition, under the- pretence of keeping 
them for his family, should' they after¬ 
wards • regain the crowd; or allonge, that 
we could have taken possession of the 
French West India islands with no otlrer 
View, and, therefore, demand their resto¬ 
ration also.—However, if peace is to ensue, 
there will be no great harm In giving back 
" to the Bourbons, the fleet and island* we 
rook from their nation; for,' I apprehend, 
we, good Englishmen, are to resume our 
bid natural enmity to France ;* and, how¬ 
ever highly we- may think of the royal 
race, we are still bound to consider the 
nation, excepting the noblesse and all the. 
emigrants, what we used to consider them, 
frog-eaters and' slaves. But, taking it in 
another point of view; in counting the 
vast number of wltite cockades that have 
made their appearance, we may give a 
pretty accurate guesxat the sawis-expended 
in supporting the wearers of them, and 
think it * happy deliverance to the natron, 
that wer sfaafl.no longer'have to pay these 
hangers-on their respective pensions; at 
least, we may hope, that these will be pot 
a stop i# when the receivers of them ob- 


* It it theraftre proper fhBy «HouUl«jpUu have 
*fleet to-%bl u* m v*nat;.imdLt i* prop*- tMy 
•houtd havv West India islands, that, we may 
wise upon tbsm again if it were but to keep «p. 
'oar marine, and to accurtMl our beads to the 
»<MeMifeof*ar. 


tain permission to depart.—Like the chil¬ 
dren of itrael Coming out of Egypt, none 
•of th£se‘ will go avrayempty handedwliat 
thfy may have acquired by arts, and indus¬ 
try, or by favour, they will take with them. 
.Tins, unquestionably, will be a teal public 
loss. Bank notes will, no doubt, remain, 
but they will take With them gold and ’va¬ 
luables. Of the amount we can form tio 
just estimate. Tlie French emigrants, 
French prisoners, and Englishmen who 
will emigrate, cannot however, be sup¬ 
posed to take less titan what the law allow* 
—namely—*five guineas each person. This’ 
mubh then will add to the difficulty felt by 
; die great scarcity of gold. Their depar- 
; hire will likewise thin the metropolis and 
the country of inhabitants; thus making 
room, before winter sets in, for the admis¬ 
sion of an equal number of Hungarians, 

| Prussians, Russians, and Cossacks, to the 
very great delight and satisfaction of our 
shop-keepers, irui-keepers, and fanners, as 
also of their charming wives and daughters. 

Counter Revolution in Francs! 
Since the publication of last number of the 
Register, accounts have been received, that 
the Senate has dissolved the Provisional 
Government, and that Monsieur has 
taken upon him the executive power until 
Louis the XVIII. arrive^ in his capital. 
Prior to the suspension of the Provisional 
Government, a decree was published, de¬ 
claring the white cockade to be the “na¬ 
tional cockade, and the only rallying sign 
of the Frenchand another, liberating all 
prisoners in France belonging to the allied 
powers. On their dissolution they dosed 
their labours, which had continued only 
about, ten days, with the following addreaa 
to die array.—“ Soldiers, you no longer 
serve N*f omeon, but you belong always 
to the country. Your first oath of fidelity 
was to it—that oath is irrevocable and sa¬ 
cred.-The new Constitution secures' to 

yeti your honours, your ranks, and your 
pensions. The Senate and the Provisional 
.Government have recognized your rights. 
They are confident that you will never for¬ 
get your duties. Frotn this moment your 
suffering* and your £itigues.ceasepbut your 
glory remains entire. Peace will assure to 
■you the reward of your labours ——What 
was yotit fate under the government which 
is new no -mote* Dragged from the banks 
of the Tagus to those of the Danube— 
from the Nile to the Dnieper—by turns 
: taorehed bytheheatof the ctesart, or frozen 
-fey ihe cold of the North, you mintd—use- 
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lessly for France,—a monstrous greatness, 
the weight of which fell back upon you, 
as upon the rest of the world. So many 
thousand brave men have been bat tlie in¬ 
struments and the victims of a force with¬ 
out prudence, which wanted to found m 
empire without proportion. How many 
have died unknown to increase the renown 
of one man! They did not even enjoy 
that which was their due. Their families, 
at the end of a campaign, could not obtain 
the certainty of their glorious end, and do 
themselves honour by their deeds in arms. 
-—-All is changed; you will no more pe- 
■ rish 500 leagues from your country for a 
cause which is not her’s. Princes born 
Frenchmen will spare your blood, lor their 
blood is yours. Their, ancestors governed 
yours. Time perpetuated between them, 
and as a long inheritance of recollections, 
of interests and reciprocal services, this 
ancient race has produced Kings, who were 
named the fathers of the people. It gave 
us Henry IV. whom w arriors still call the 
valiant King, and whom the country peo¬ 
ple will always call the good King.— — It 
is to his descendants that your fate is con¬ 
fided. Can you entertain any alarm for it ? 
They admired in a foreign hind the prodi¬ 
gies of French valour j they admired while 
they lamented their return was delayed by 
many useless exploits. These Princes are 
at length in the midst of you;, they have 
been unfortunate like Homy IV.; they 
will reign like him. They are not igno¬ 
rant that the most distinguished portion of 
their, great family, is that which compose 
the army; they will watch over their first 

children.-Remain then faithful to your 

standards.—Good cantonments shall be al¬ 
lotted to you. There are among you young 
warriors who are already veterans ip glory; 
their wounds haye doubled their age. 
These may, if they please, return and grow 
old in the places of their nativity with ho- 
nourable rewards; the others will continue 
to follow the profession of arms, with all 
the hopes of advancement aud stability 

which it can offer.-Soldiers of France! 

let French sentiments animate you—open 
your hearts to all family affections-—keep 
yonr heroism for the defence of your 
country, not to invade foreign territories; 
keep your heroism, but «let not ambition 
render it fetal to yourselves: let it ao longer 
-be a source of uneasiness to the rest of 
Europe,” 

In the Mon&eur of the 14th inst. the: 
following detail is given of what took place 
that day.in the. Senate Aram 
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14.—Monsieur has received to-day, at 
eight in. the evening, the Seu»te andfep 
Legislative Body.—The Senate wp, 3 *$^ 
seated to his Royal Highness by the rriQMr> 
of Benevento, its President, who saidl 
‘ Monseigneur—The Senate brings to.y«3k ’ 
Royal Highness the offer of ifs mosthjiS 
spectful submission,—It has invited the re¬ 
turn of your august House to the throne of 
France.. Too well instructed by tbe.pre- • 
sent and the past, it desires, in cammed 
with the nation, for ever to foupd th» 
Royal authority on a just division of power, 
and on public liberty, which are the only 
securities of the happiness and liberty of all. 
—Monseigneur—the Senate, in the mo¬ 
ments of public joy, obliged to remain ap¬ 
parently more calm in the limits, of its 
duties, U not lps$ a partaker in the univer- 
sal sentiments of the people.—Your Royal 
Highness will read in our hearts, through 
the reserve of out language—each of us, 
as a Frenchman, has joined in those of feel-, 
ing and profound emotions, which hate, 
accompanied you ever since your entrance 
info the capital of your ancestors, and 
winch are still more lively under the roof 
of this palace, to which hope and. joy are 
at length returned with a descendant of St. 
Louis and Henry IV.—For' myself, .my 
Lord, allow me to congratulate myself on 
being the organ of the donate which has 
chosen me to be the interpreter of its seu- 
timents to your Royal Highness. The Se*. 
nate, knowing my attachment to its meuv 
bers, has been pleased to reserve for me a * 
delightful and honourable moment. The 
most delightful, in fqpt, are those hi which 
we approach your Royal Highness, to re¬ 
new to you the expressions of our respect 
and our love.”——The following , is the 
decree of the Senate:—The Senate com- 
mits the Provisional Government of France 
to his Royal Highnesg the ComitD’Artoi?, 
under the title of Lieutenant -General of 
the kingdom, until Louis Stanilaua Xavier 
do France,, called to fee throne of fee 
French, shall have accepted fee Constitu¬ 
tional Charter. The Senate .resolves, feat 
the decree of tins' day, concerning fettPrp- 
visionai Government of France, sb^fl be 
resented tins evening by fee Sgvaj£,ja a 
ody, to hSa Royal, Highness.' the. Count 
d'Aitois.—The '.President and Sro'etaoes, 

The Prince of B«nbv«nto. Count life 
Valekci. Count De Past da et.”?— 

Hu Royal Highness answered— f‘ Gentle- < 
men—I have acquainted myself with the 
Constitutional MU' which rpefet .tjpg fee 
throne of France the King, my 
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ther. Ihave not revived frWnhlm the 
power to accept the Constitution; but I 
kiufrff bis sentiments and his principles, and 
• Jh do not fear to be disavowed tty 1 him, 
When I assure you, in his name, that he 
will admit the basii of it.—The King, in 
declaring that he would maintain 'the ac¬ 
tual form of Government, has then ac-, 
Isnowledged that the Monarchy ought to 
be balanced by a Representative Govern¬ 
ment, divided into two Houses. These 
two Houses (Chambres)' are the Senate 
and the House of the Deputiesof the De¬ 
partments; that the taxes shall be freely 
grantedby the Representatives of the Na¬ 
tion; public and'private liberty secured; 
the freedom of the press respected, under 
the restrictions necessary -for public order 
and tranquillity; the liberty of worship 

E ran teed; that property shall be invie- 
e and sacred; the ministers responsi¬ 
ble, liableto be accused and prosecuted by 
the Representatives of the nation; that the 
judges, shall be for life; the judicial power 
independent, no one being liable to-bid tried 
by any other than his natural judges; that 
the public debt shall be guaranteed/ that 
pensions, dignities, military honours, shall 
be preserved, as well as the new and the 
ancient nobility; the lepott. of-honour 
maintained, the King- win fix its-insighia; 
that every Frenchman shall be capable of 
military and civil employments; that no 
individual can he called to account for his 
opinions and his votes ; - and that the sale of 
national estates shall be irrevocable.— 
These, Gentlemen, are, it seems to me, 
thebasis Which am essential and necessaiy 
to*ensure till rights, trace all duties, secure 
the continuation ofaU existing institutions, 
and guarantee our future situation.”—■— 
After this discourse his Royal Highness 
added —' f ‘ I thank you in the name of the 
King,‘my brother, for the share you have 
had in'the return of our legitimate Sove 1 - 
reijgtvand frif having thus secured flic hap¬ 
piness' of France; for which the King and all 
his family are ready fo sacrifice their blood. 
—There can be no longer any difference 
of sehUme&fx'ifoiong us; We must rib 
-rnorerecal the past;" we must from heiice- 
forwawf be a nation of brothers. ’ During 
the fimbfliat I saaH^have the power in my 
hands,' ylrich rime I hope will be very 
short;' Tshall employ all my efforts in la¬ 
bouring for tifo >.blic‘ hgppinesV’-^One 
of the Riembe'rsdrthe Senate crying out, 
” He is'd true uesi^htlat of JJeriry IV.”— 
f'flia blood,'’ ’said Monsieur, “ really 
flows m-tny voins: I should-wish to have 


hir&tarits, but I am sure of having his 
heart and love for the French.”—After - 
the'Senate, tlie members of the Legisla¬ 
tive Body who were at Paris .at the time of 
the happy event which restores us our 
King, and the deputies of the neighbouring 
departments, who have eagerly repaired to 
Paris, were admitted ti an audience of Ids 
Royal Highness. Mr. Felix Faufcoo, the 
I Vice-President, spoke as follows“ My 
1 Lord—The long misfortunes which have 
i oppressed France, liave at last reached their 
period; die throne will now again be filled 
with the descendants of that good Henry, 
whom the French people are proud and 
delighted to call their own; and the Le¬ 
gislative Body is happy in expressing this 
day to' your lloyal Highness, the joy Ad 
die hopes of the nation; the deep wound* 
of our country cannot be healed but by the 
tutelary concurrence of the will of alL 
No more divisions, your Royal .High¬ 
ness has said, at the first step you took in 
this capital; it was worthy of your High- 
nessto pronounce diese sweet words, which 
have already re-echoed in every heart.”— 
Monsieur expressed his happiness, at being 
in the midst of the Representatives of the 
French people. * We are all Frenchmen/ 
said his Royal Highness; ‘ we are all bro¬ 
thers. ' The King will.soon srive-among 
us; -his only happiness will be tosecure (he 
happiness of France, and to make its past 
misfortunes forgotten. Let us think only 
on the future. I congratulate you, Gen- 
demen of the Legislative Body, on yonr 
courageous resistance to tyranny, while 
there was great danger in it. At length 

we are all Frenchmen.*-The speech of 

Isis Royal Highness was followed by uni¬ 
versal acclamations. The Deputies of die 
departments will relate to their fellow- 
citizens the lively impressions which they 
have experienced in addressing, for the first 
time, the wishes of France to a descendant 
of our Kings, in the Palace of Louis XIV." 
After Monsieur had taken upon himself 
the fexercise of the Royal Authority, the 
Muntfear of the i/th gives the following 
particulars “ Paris, April lti.—Monsieur, 
Lieutenant-General of the kingdom, lias 
appointed tlie following persOro to be 
members ' of ‘die Provisional Council of 
State; '’Messieurs 'to Prince of Beneven- 
. to,'the Duke ofCornegUano, Marshal c£f 
France; the Duke df Reggio, ditto; the 
Duke of Dalberg; the Count de Jaucouft, 
Senator; General' Count Bournbuville, 
Senator; L* Abbe de Montesguiou; delicti 
, ralDessoBes—Gfnernl Vitrohes, Provisional 
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Secretary of State, will perform the func¬ 
tion of Secretary to the Council.—The 
Members comprising the Sections of the 
Council of State, have had to day an au¬ 
dience of Monsieur.-^Count Bergin ad¬ 
dressed his Royal Highness as follows i— 
“ My Isard—The Council of State is happy 
at seeing the return of your Royal High¬ 
ness to me capital, and the palace of your 
ancestors.—-At length the descendants oi 
St, Louis and Henry IV. are restored to us. 
Our hearts belong to the King and his 
imgust family, and our droughts, our zeal; 
otar homage, are Iris due.—-Our decrees, 
my Lord, are to be serviceable to the 
Sovereign mid the country, to sec the 
wounds of France healed, which is at last be- 
eWie die common country of its Monarch 
and h» subjects,' and to behold our august 
Monarch happy in tire happiness of his 
people.” Monsieur was pleased to make 
a most gracious reply to this speech in 
•which, among other expressions, he de¬ 
clared that he partook of the sentiments 
which the members of the Sections df die 
Council of State had just expressed to him, 
and that the King and his Royal Highness 
ha'd never doubted of their attachment and 
their zeal for the service of the State. — ' — 
On the same day; the following act of die 
government was announced:—‘‘ We, 
Charles Philip, of France, Son of France 
Monsieur, brother to the King, Lieutenant- 
General of die Kingdom, make known.; 
—The circumstances which have passed, 
had made it requisite that we should give 
in the name of die King our august bro¬ 
ther, commissions more or less extensive. 
Those who were charged with them have 
fulfilled them honourably; they all tended 
to the re-establishment ofthe monarchy, of 
order—and of peace.—This re-establish¬ 
ment is happily effected by the union of all 
hearts, all rights, all interests. The Go 
vemment has assumed a.regular course: 
'all kinds of business must bo henceforward 
done by -the Magistrates, or others to whose 
departments they belong; The particular 
commissions are therefore become useless 
—they aze revoked, and those who were 
invested will abstain from making any 
furtfaefflse of them.*—Given and sealed at 
Paris, at the Palace of the Thnilleries, 
April id.—(Signed) — C it a at as Put up. 
Monsieur,— Lieut. Gen. ofthe Kingdom. 
—•The Provisional Secretary'df State,— 
(Signed)—B«nmViTHOu.KS." 

. T» Emperor Napoiios.— If the; 
following article, which appeared in the 
Courier of the 2lst-instaat,it correct. 


Bonapapte is not onty to retain Iris title of 
Emperor, bat, it would mm,- thstthewt 
has been some misunderstanding ExrtWnen 
the Allied Powers and ufc respetaitig'tbd 
final arrangements with Napotedm—‘*It 
is said, that on the 1 1th instant, the ditto 
assigned by the Pam Papers tar Bo»a» 
paste's act of abdication,' a treaty was 
actually signed between, him and the 
Allied Powers, Engfandeecepted, byfchich 
he is to keen, notwithstanding hia ahdfca- 
tion, die title of Emperor/’—I ansifielmed 
to think there is some troth fit mi* states, 
ment, which is only » repetition of what 
appeared a few'days ago hi a morrioig-pa¬ 
per. Well, then; the Emperor Napoleon, 
as we are again pernahfcsdto Call him, ha* 
at last set but for the island of Elhe. The 
Empress, had an interview' Wlt&her father 
at Little Triannon onthe Whit, butwhether 
she is, or is not, to accompany h& hus- 
band in his exile, bag not yet transpired. 
It is said that she is to retire to ths'Duehy 
of Parma, which site is to recdw as *|ta- 
trimony, and' to which the young king »«► 
succeed mV her decease. But if, as I have 
been informed,. site really entertains a sin¬ 
cere attachment for Napcfeon, I do net 
supjxwe that arty coasidtHRiott'Wj^ induce 
her to givteldnt up. ■ 

. Occur REircxxop rag warv*-I did" not 
exppet to be again obliged to adnpt v this 
title; buf some cifcmustsraceshiive ocenr.- 
red which still render it necessary. .At 
Thoulouse and Bhyonne several serious af¬ 
fairs have taken place’ between our tioep 
and those under die command of Madrid 
Soult, aud, although Uie qfSqhff heedemtt 
have not arrived, the Ion rtn both sides 
seems to have been very great . A good 
deal is s?id, in our new spapers, about tfresfi 
contests having been’ occanofied 5 by treach¬ 
ery ; but few or none of tliem are wiling 
to admit, that the determined ntaiftferin 
which the French troops have so reeehtljr 
fought in this and' other quartets, ^fflirds a 
proof that Napoleon might jhave succeed;- 
ed in rallying another powarfUi artpy, and 
perhaps have overepmehis opponents} had 
he not. preferred thq interests of Prance tb 
die glory of continuing toreigri over her, 
acquired at the expenoe df 'a dVil Whr. 


NoTtca.—fierend SertMtui basing 
plalaed tbattheysnenat r ygn to fo aeVredwhh 
the JififUter, the PaWietUW *wj 

ipfet-pted, that Jt is ra$I*M W«CJt l 
4m|tVrt »udtbM fiH «uW 

delay to the deRvery; ®»y,~ia JVitere; be j 
*&!«•, by ardartag tb* tb&iitor 1 ’tiemmttL 
AfoRv<ur,4h» 
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ADDRESS 

fo tub Kwe op Fiumce. 

After twenty two yoar-. of exile, of slight, 
of abandonment, jour Majesty is, I per¬ 
ceive, revolving congratulations, applauses, 
sliouts of joy at jour approach; join way 
is stiwed with garlands ayd with laurels, 
and your smile and your nod sought after 
as amongst the choicest of blessings; and 
all thus in a country, where you have been 
suffered, for many years, to live in obscu¬ 
rity as if you had been no more than mi 
unfortunate manufacturer or merchant. 
Your Majesty’s late entry into, and depar¬ 
ture flora, the capital of this kingdom, 
must have givey rise, in your niiud, to re¬ 
flections and sensations to possess which 
upon paper, and in an authentic form, 
would be a treasure to the world. Your 
procession in the rojal carriage, drawn by 
our King’s eight cream-coloured hones; 
your being accompanied by tlie Prince, 
Regent and his great officers of state; the 
splendid guard of honour attending and 
surrounding you, the numerous and gal¬ 
lant nobility and gentry on horseback, who 
thought it an honour to be permitted to 
move m the cavaliade; the thousands of 
carriages, and the hundreds of thousands of 
people, assembled in and near London, 
the object of which assemblages was to 
hail and congratulate you; the white 
coi hades and w hite flags and Jieur de tit , 
which, as it were, in forests, met your eye 
in all directions; your entrance into the 
palace of our Queen, the embrace, & la 
fratifoue, of our Regent, and the ttuly 
hind and cordial reception by his royal' 
mother; all these must have produced 
upon your Majesty’s mind an effect pro¬ 
portioned to the astonishing greatness of 
the contrast between these mumsumetv 
and those which have attended your exist¬ 
ence so many years }ast past. But, your 
Majesty, wljo have now had a great deal 
pf experience in the World ; who have had 
an opportunity of ..appreciating tjhfc.md 
vatoe of v congratulations anil applauses, 
w3| not need to he reminded of what lias 
pa^ed. It, wui not, therefore, be, neces- 
VBQr.for me to relate how the people of 


this some metropolis rejoiced at the arrival 
of the embassador of Napoleon at the 
peace of Arnicas; with what delight they 
attended bis steps; how cheerfully they 
drew' him iti his carriage, supplanting his 
horses iu their functions; how they cn« 
tv ined his tri-coloured flag with the flag 
of Great Britain; how they exhibited hts 
portrait in the attitude of shaking hand* 
with our king; how 1110 1011x1 Mayor of 
that very City of London, who has lately 
addressed you m terms of such ardent 
friendship, had, at his grand annual festi¬ 
val, the flags of Napoleon Jiul of Great 
Britain waving over his head, while “ Na¬ 
poleon" was the second toast at the festive 
boaid. It will not be necessary to remind 
your Mjjcsty of these thing*, nor, surely, 
of the circumstances, more closely affect¬ 
ing yourself and family, arising out of that 
treaty of amity with Napoleon. Your 
Majesty will not want to be reminded, 
neither, of the treaties of Campo Formtof 
Vienna; Berlin; Tilsit, and others. Your 
many journeys from country to country} 
your observations on tlic actions, motives, 
ami characters of men, and of women too, 
must have rendered uimecessaiy any en¬ 
deavour to awaken your recollection to the 
past. It is, its to Out future, upon which T 
am about to address jnu. Addresses of 
congratulation you have icceived, and will 
receive, in abundance. It is my object, to 
offer you my arfvu-e; and, especially to 
caution you against being led into mea¬ 
sures, winch would produce misery 
amongst the numerous and brave people;, 
whom j'ou are now called to govern, and 
who deserve well of all the nations'of 
the earth for the sacrifices which they 
have made in the cause of freedom-—-— 
A groat soldier has been conquered; the 
most, skilful and brave captain that ever 
lived has had a crown tom liomlns brow; 
he has been bereft of his power; but, the 
pruwtplv* of freedom have not been extin¬ 
guished, and hav^njudergoite no alteration 
or yh*uge. If ■ your Majesty resolves to 
govern upon those principles, your resto¬ 
ration wul be a blowing to iho world; if 
you do Oof, U will be still a greater mis* 
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fortune to yourself and your family than to 
the world; for sooner or later, those prin¬ 
ciples must triumph.-—The mind of man 
knows nothing of retrogade motion. What 
men have learned they cannot unlearn; 
and, there exists now not a single well- 
informed man in Europe, who believes 
that nations were made for their rulers. 
It is now a maxim, settled in the minds of 
all people, that rulers, be their title what 
it may, derive their authority solely from 
those, over whom, and for whose benefit, 
that authority is exercised. You return to 
a people, in whose minds these principles 
are deeply implanted. It is, in fact, a new 
mind in France that you have to manage; 
and history will tell your Majesty, that re¬ 
storations are not, any more than revolu¬ 
tions, unassailable by the workings of the 

popular mind.-Your Majesty will not, 

I fear, want men to counsel you to endea¬ 
vour to make your restoration the restora¬ 
tion of all those things, which were the 
efficient causes of the tragical end of your 
brother, and the long exile of yourself 
and the other members of your House. 
They will tell you, that the ancient re¬ 
gime existed for many centuries without 
being shaken by popular commotion; 
that this, therefore, is the regime proper 
to prevent another revolution; that to go¬ 
vern upon the principles of freedom, 
would be to give your countenance and 
approbation to the acts of the republicans 
and regicides; that your only true friends 
are the unqualified royalists; the preach¬ 
ers of divine right; and that it would he 
ingratitude towards those who have never 
deserted your cause, to act as if you freely 
forgave those who have 'fulminated, or ap-' 
proved of, decrees levelled at the authority 
and the lives of your family.——If your 
Majesty had the means and the heart to 
destroy, utterly to kill, and put an end to, 
thirty millions of people, there, might be 
some mason in this advice. But, not sup¬ 
posing you to have the will, I know you 
have pot the power fodo this terrible deed; 
yet, without each power, the counsel of 
these inveterate anti malignant foes of free¬ 
dom' must be destitute of, Sense; and, to 
act upon it, must produce new convul¬ 
sions, and, in all livelihood, bring new mi¬ 
series upon yourself or your descendants. 
——You return to a people very different 
In dispwitioft atjd character from that peo¬ 
ple whom yon formerly knew in France. 
Before the revolution, the French people 
were art object of bur scorn and mockery. 
If we wanted to represent in' human shape 


any thing the roost cowardly and contemp¬ 
tible, we always chose a Frenchman. . We 
railed them slaves; it was proverbial 
amongst us, that they woe a starved, shirt- 
less, feeble, cowardly race of beings. They 
have wiped away this stigma. They, 
without kings or nobles to guide them, 
have forced us to respect and fear than. 
It was worth a revolution to produce thia 
change in the opinions of the world- When 
our authors, who live by flattering the vain 
glory of the ignorant part of the people* 
now want to depict feebleness and coward¬ 
ice, they do not choose Frenchmen for 

their subjects.-The French people- 

might, while under the awe of a foreign 
force, seem to acquiesce in the re-establish¬ 
ment of the ancient order of things; but* 
that awe, if you be really a Sovereign, can-, 
not last long, and, the moment it is remov¬ 
ed, the people will resume their rights. It 
is not the same people who, so long, sub¬ 
mitted to the old regime. It is a different 
people; a people who have tasted of the 
sweets of liberty; a people who have long 
been accustomed to discussion; a people 
who have seen what they are able to per¬ 
form; a people who have imbibed a con¬ 
tempt, a most profound contempt, for all 
the pretensions of birth and. rank; a peo¬ 
ple who have before them the most ample 
experience of their being able to defend 
themselves against all Europe, without the 
aid of hereditary valour or wisdom.-—As, 
to giving your countenance to tire acts rtf' 
the republicans, you must give these acts 
your countenance, if you agree to whist the 
Senate has. proposed; for, in that proposi¬ 
tion is contained a ratification of the laws, 
of Napoleon, and those laws, as for as they 
are good, are little more than a confirma¬ 
tion of the republican decrees. You must 
give your countenance to the republican 
acts, therefore, or yon must reject the pro¬ 
position of the Sepate; you must remount 
the throne, not in consequence of the in¬ 
vitation of the Senate, but under the mere, 
influence of a foreign force in possession of 
the capital of France, and in defiance of 
tiie people pf France, upon whose good 
will you and your family must, after all, 
depend for your continuance,in power.— 
We are told of the extreme joy,, which 
prevails, in allparts of France, upon the 
subject of your restoration. We are told, 
that this" feeling is the universal feeling. 
We are told, that the people evidently love 
you and yepr family. We are fold; in au¬ 
thentic documents .fob, that there is not a 
dissenting voice.—But, is it not rather 
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wonderful, that this feeling should have taialy he no qccsjsion for the presence of 
kin dormant for sp many years! That, 300,000 foreign soldiers upon the soil of 
. while Napoleon and his army were in France-, garrisoning all her'strong and great 
Spain, at' Vienna, at Berlin, and even at towns and her capital. It will, therefore, 
Moscow; that when such fair opportune be to the world, a pretty good criterion, 
ties offered, when there was nothing ap- when it is informed of the movements of 
patently to prevent the people of France these troops and of the period of their de-, 
from expressing their wishes in your favour; parture from France. If it be necessary , 
that, upon none of these occasions, no part for these troops to remain for any length 
of that populous nation should, amongst of time; if they are to occupy Paris, and, 
all their love of changes, have thought of in fact, France, until your Majesty he 
expressing a wish for the return of the seated in the exercise of your authority; if 
1 ancient family? If I am reminded of the this be found necessary, it will take a great 
•spies, the police, the gens d’armes of Napo- deal more than the Senate and our news* 
leon, I answer that all these were still papers have yef said to convince the ratio- 
Frencfmen. They made a part of the nal part of mankind, tliat the genuine feel- 
Frencli people at any rate; and, some how ing in Firance is what it has recently been 
or other, it has happened, that this people, . described to be. Napoleon is now out of 
taken all together, have, until now, been the way. He has not only lost his power? 
quite silent as to any wish for the restore- but, has person is removed. Fear of him, 
tion of your House. They are now, we therefore, is quite out of the question, 
are told, lost in their feelings of joy at your Fear of whom, then, can it be, that shall 
return; but, when was there a nation, the render the presence of such an immense 
populace of which did not shout for the foreign force necessary ? If the presence 
strongest; did not shout for him who had of this force be found necessary, it will be- 
fhe power for, the time being? Loud as hove your Majesty wclLto consider of the 
the shouts may be, they have not, and will means of gaining the real affections of the 
not, surpass those which were wont to be people.—The Senate, after accusing 
set up for Napoleon, who, according to Napoleon of violating the liberty qf the 
the accounts we received, was hailed at press by his imprimatur, have themselves 
Home, Amsterdam, Berlin, and Vienna, imposed an imprimatur, under pretence of 
with joy as great as your Majesty is said preventing inflammatory placards and other 

to have been hailed with at Paris.-This dangerous publications. On what could 

noise, therefore, is no circumstance to this their apprehension be grounded? If 
judge by of the red sentiments of the na- the people really be of one mind as to your 
tion; and, if your Majesty has * true restoration; if they have hailed your return 
friend about you, he will cautihn you, with sincere joy; if they do thirst for their 
every hour in the day, not to build any ancient nobility and‘clergy; if the work of 
hopes upon that of which these shouts ap- counter-revolution be really their wort, 

pear to he the evidence. He will remind why these fears of the press ?-In short, 

you, as I have, that the French people eveiy thing tends to prove, that your Ma- 
never spoke of you and your,.femlty, ’till jesty has much to do to gain the good will 
tiie foreign armies got possession of their of the people of France; that your object 
country; and that, so reluctant were they ought to be to convince them by your 
to do It at last, that the.urhite cockade did measures, that they will not lose by the * 
not travel'so fast as the ihyaders, until change ; that they are not going to return 
Paris itself was taken, and Napoleon was to that state from which they emerged in 
unable to afford than any chance of sue- 1789; that they are to enjoy the fruit of 
cessfol resistance.——-These are, facts, their labour and genius? that their emm- 
which a faithful adviser will keep-cojistant-; try isstill to be great; and, in short, that 
iy before you, as the strongest of all possj- they are to suffer neither in interest nor to 
ble reasons for your acting in such a way character by your restoration.—You have 
as shall reconcile the people to your return, the disadvantage of succeeding to the 
■ . . "E ither, says common sense, the peo- power of a man, who, notwithstanding 
pie of France did really wish for your re- all that has been, qr cap he, said of him, 
storation, or they did not; either it» true Will for ever Hve in the,highest ranks of 
that they have received you with sincere feme* He carried the FVench arms farther 
joy, or it is false: either yon are theob- than any other man; he made France 
jetrt of their love and tl^eir free choice, or greater- than she ^Ver was before; the 
you are pot. If you ere, there can cer* splendour of hfe fctebievements 

S3 
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him to a people euamoured of military 
glory j he was a liberal protector of the 
arts and the sciences,- lie invariably showed 
that the glory of France was the object 
constantly in his view: and, it will be 
borne in mind, that, even at last, if he 
would have, consented to a treaty which 
would have rendered France a contemptible 
State, he might have been still an Emperor- 
Though he became an enemy of freedom, 
feeling that the friends of freedom could 
not be reconciled to him, he established, 
or, at least, confirmed, a wise code of 
laws; he caused justice to be duly, impar¬ 
tially, and punctually administered; and, 
the people of France, if wliat is called the 
New Constitution be accepted by you and 
preserved, will not fail to recollect, that its 
Chief merit is, that it retains what he had 
established; that it is, in fact, the work of 
his hands; that he made the Senate and 
the Legislative Body; and that, by what¬ 
ever name his code may now be called, it 

Is, in feet, the Code hapoleon. -Tliere- 

fore, it will require, on your part, no com¬ 
mon degree of prudence and firmness to 
satisfy a people, who have lived under such 
g ruler. ‘ Hie old regime will not suit such 
a people. They have been spoiled for the 
old regime. Those who are still attached 
to that regime are about to quit life. The 
-scene is filled with new actors with feelings 
and minds fitted only to a new and more 
free and active stale of things.--Hie pic¬ 

ture of France, previous (o the revolution,* 
as given us by Mr. Young, the Secretary 
to our Board of Agriculture, who travelled 
all over France, who made the most mi¬ 
nute inquiries, who observed accurately, 
and who, in writing, always cited his au¬ 
thorities ; this picture was such, that the 
man who did not wish to see a total change 
in the government, mut have been a fiend 
in human' shape. There were, however, 
such men, and in England too; but, their 
wishes were defeated; they had the mor¬ 
tification to see the French people become 
free; and they are now endeavouring to 
stimulate jrour Majesty again to make them 
slaves. Their hatred is partly to France 
and partly to freedom; but, the latter pre¬ 
dominates in their mind. This class of 
men, and this class alone, would recom¬ 
mend an attempt to restore the ancient re¬ 
gime. They are crucified at the thought 
of the revolution having ended with a gain 
tp the cause of freedom. So much hap 

v " - .. . ;-- - --— 

* I -ubjoin it to this mldrem, tUe rcfiuUicatioa 
having bf ea so often .sailed fwr, 


not been gained a* the friends of liberty, 
could have wished ; but. if your Majesty 
ascend die throne upon the conditions pre¬ 
scribed, France, at any rafej 'will enjoy as 
much freedom as we, whb formerly re¬ 
proached th,e. French nation with being 
slaves; and your subjects will have thd ad¬ 
vantage of haying something like a specific 
compact to refer to.. The French people 
have carried on a wait for twenty-two 
years; they have made great sacrifices; 
they have lost much of their best blood; 
but, they have given an example to the 
world of what people are able to do when 
the obtaining of freedom is their object, 
and they have secured many advantages, 
any one of which would have been worth 
a life of w ar. The principle of represen¬ 
tative government they have caused to be 
recognized, .they have a specific compact 
with their King, whb is called, not in vir¬ 
tue of his right, but of a decree, to supply 
the place of anotlier who had been deposed 
by a decree. The)' have made conditions 
with their new Sovereign; they have im¬ 
posed an oath on him to observe the com¬ 
pact; and they have made such a compact 
as will give them, at least, as much free¬ 
dom as the English, amongst whom they 
formerly passed for contemptible slaves. 

-Taxes are to be levied impartially f 

equality of proportion in taxes is of right, 
and no tax is to be imposed w ithout the 
free consent of the Legislative Body. No 
taxes are to be laid for more than one year, 

except the land-tax.--These are most 

important points. It is all that the repub¬ 
licans ever wished for upon this bead; and 
thus, by the new compact, which I trust 
your Majesty w ill faithfully observe, all 
those odious and detestabe drains upon, the 
people, under names of Carvels, galelles, 
tallies, anti feudal imposts, are for , ever 
done away. The partiality in the impo¬ 
sition, so strongly dwelt upon by Mr, 
Young, is provided against; the odious 
and intolerable exemptions are abolished by 
your own consent; men are to contribute 
according to their means , and not accord¬ 
ing to the. caprice of any -subaltern ruler; 
and thus, in this respect, the people of 
France have, gained .and seemed all that 
ever the republicans eve* had in contem¬ 
plation.-The “ independence of thp ju¬ 

dicial power is guaranteed." That is to 

S , it is to remain as Napoleon left it. 

ere js-to jbe one and the same system 
and set of .principles for. deciding as tp the 
property and crimes of all men, without 
?ay ve wept away 
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aH' the saleablejustice, of which Mr. Ydh“ng 
so loudly complains; all those persecuting 
tribunals 'the seigneurial courtsj all the par- 
ji'amtnts, in which, as he tolls us.the judges 
themselves were often parties; all these 
divans of death and devastation, such as 
that of Toulouse, by whom Calas was sent 
to the rack under the influence of re- 
morseless bigotry and superstition.--—To 
have got rid of this terrible curse alone, 
would bare been worth a century of war. 
A civil war, raging through a whole coun¬ 
try, is less horrible to contemplate than 
the existence of the tribunals described by 
Mr. Young; and, indeed, he was merely 
tlie translator, in this respect, of the com¬ 
plaints of the French people themselves. 
—-—" The sale of the national domains is 
irrevocable .“—These include the real pro¬ 
perty of the Church, wliich went to the 
support of some hundreds of thousands of 
■ persons, who, under the pretext of devot¬ 
ing their times and persons solely to God, 
wallowed in wealth,- luxury, and pleasure, 
and insulted the people by whose labours 
they lived. Their property paid little or 
no share of the imposts; they enjoyed ail 
the benefits and performed none of the 
duties, of civil society. They were not, 
in general, amenable to the laws; they 
committed crimes with impunity; and the 
only way in which they exerted their ta¬ 
lents, was in keeping alive that accursed 
superstition, which served to preserve their 
OWtl power at the expense of public hap¬ 
piness.—" The freedom of worship and 
Conscience is guaranteed; and, the minis¬ 
ters of worship arc treated and protected 
alike." T his is again a mere confirma¬ 
tion of the laws and regulations of Napo¬ 
leon. But, tile word traitcme.nl has -a 
'%reauing of great importance, which is not 
contained in the translation. The word, 
in French, means salary , or pay: and, the 
compact with your Majesty is; that the 
ministers of all religions, shall be paid in 
ike same manner, or, 'from similar sources. 
Thus, then, the tithes are not to he revived. 
This is a, mast important point ; not only 
'as it affects property, but as it a fleets the 
power and influence of the Romish Church. 
Tij fact, if this article of die compact be 
adhered to, there will be no established 
church in France; and; I think, that your 
"Majesty, during your long‘exile,, must have 
'teem endugh to convince you, that a pre- 
'domhiant hierarchy has Its inconveniences, 
down m established Church, is ai 
' very different thing from refraining to raise 
that has already been put down. 


This matter Of tides may be lortked upon 
as the touch-stone of the counter-revolu¬ 
tion. It is a land-mark for a great part 
Of die world to go by; and, there will be 
nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every 
thousand in England, who will say, that, 
in this one diiug, the French people are 
amply paid for all their sacrifices.— 
Here-it is that your Majesty will stand In 
need of all your firmness and resolution. 
The priests will assail you with die artillery 
of their terrors and all the mining-tools of 
their endless and ever-varying intrigue. 
To rob die Church of her patrimony will 
be laid before you as die wort of crimes; 
to da justice to her will be represented as 
necessary at the risk of losing a crown 
and life; and; as for oaths ; they will be 
termed trash, when in' opposition to the 
interests of alL that is valuable in the world 
to come.-Nevertheless, you must re¬ 

sist, if you wish to reign in peace; for, to 
revive the tithes; to bring back a claimant 
to a share in every man’s crop, and that, 
too, after the lapse of twenty-two years; 
to give a fifth, or, perhaps, a fourth, of the 
annual worth of every man's land to another, 
-when, in many cases, the land* has been 
purchased being free from any sucli charge, 
would be an act that could hardly foil of 
exciting commotions leading towards, if 
ilot to, another revolution.'-Your Ma¬ 

jesty will not want for advisers, though die 
press, in this country, urge you to adopt 
t his odious measure. There are men here, 
who, caring nothing about you or your fa¬ 
mily/are filled with dread at the idea of 
the people of France being free and happy 
They dread to see the people of France 
gain any benefits at air. They would, 
above ail things, dread the consequences 
of their being, under a government ac¬ 
knowledged to be legitimate, treed from the 
charge of tithe r. They would be terrified 
at so dangerous an example, as Uiey would 
deem it; and, I have little doubt, that, jf 
you conform strictly to diis part of the 
compact, they will soon be found amongst 
the bitterest of your enemies.—This 
point is not like any thing relating to tbe 
legion of honour, or to any mode of pro¬ 
ceeding in the Legislative Body. It touches 
tins properly of every man who has pro¬ 
perty. To revive the tithfes would.be di¬ 
rectly sending a stranger to take away the 
tenth “part of every man's produce. What 
a change! What a cptitrast with the go¬ 
vernment of Napdfon! , [t would rouse 
every pitch-forte in your "Kingdom. And 
yet, if done at all it must be done at once 
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It is. not a work that can be effected by they reviled the Catholic religion and the 
time, or by partial acts; for, to seize the Catholic priest, They, represented your 
tenth of a man’s crop cannot be done im- predecessors as tyrants; your clergy as 
perceptibly; the people cannot be deprived subtle and cruel knaves; and the people of 
of this, as they sometimes are of their po- France as -superstitions and degraded 
liticai rights, by slow .and imperceptible slaves. But,the revolution having alarmed 
degrees. It is not -like a tax, which, at them, your family became a race of pater- 
worst, is only for a time, and is paid in nai sovereigns, and, as to the Catholic 
money. It is a seizure upon the real pro- priests, they were the most pious and 
perty itself. The act is visible, and toudies most virtuous set of men in existence. The 

every man in the tenderest part.-Your repeal of the edict of Nantes was no longer 

Majesty may have perceived, that, amongst thought of; the judicial murders of Lan- 
our great agriculturists, including some of guedoc and Provence at the dictation of 
the most violent enemies of the French re- bloody bigotry, might have been necessary 
volution, there are persons who are very to prevent “ disorganization the Pope, 
eager for the abolition of the tithes even from being called Anti-Christ, became “ a 
here. They speak of them as a monstrous venerable old man ," and, even tire inqui- 
national evil; they have no scruple of at- sition with its cells and hs dames, tended, 
tributing every scarcity to them, though at least, to preserve “ social order." Your 
they forget that they now and then com- Majesty must have been amuse<J, with all 
plain, that com is too cheap-, though this this. The shyness of the world gave yoo 
cause of scarcity is existing all the while, time to observe and reflect; and I dare 
These worthy gentlemen are deceived; but, say, that you concluded these people to be 
die error is general; and, one of our no- the very basest |©f all mankind.——From 
hlemen, not long ago, cited the happiness, the same motive that hugged the Capuchins 
of out neighbours in being freed from tithes, to their bosom, and diat their wives and 

- -But, to impose tithes is very different daughters decorated themselves with rosaries 

from preserving drem, especially when, and crosses, they would stimulate you to 
in the former case, the land has been pur- extirpate, or, at least, degrade, all the Pro- 

chased tithe-free. -This is the case pie- testants in France; namely, because liberty 

tented to your Majesty, whose advisers of conscience there, perfect equality as to 
must be your worst foes, if they counsel religious matters, would be an acquistion 
you to depart one jot from this condition to tne cause of freedom.—'Theremaining 
of your restoration. Yet, here again* it condition, relating to religion, is of great 
must be confessed, that the French people consequence too; that is, “ that all 
will have been gainers by die revolution. Frenchmen are equally admissible to all 
This their gain will excite envy in their civil and military employments." This is 
neighbours, and will tend, it may be hoped a very wise, and just provision, or, rather, 
to strengthen, rather than weaken, the retention of what Napoleon hadestablislied. 

cause of freedom.-The liberty of con- You, like him, will act wisely in availing 

science and of public worship which is yourself of all die talents you can reach, 
.provided for, or, rather, retained, will give without regard to the religious opinions of 
great satisfaction to the friends of freedom, the possessor. The belief or disbelief in the 
especially to those who have read of the doctrine of transubstantiation has nothing 
horrid persecutions'ofthe Protestants, under to do with the making of a treaty, or the 
the ancient regime. But, it is said, that, pointing of a cannon, or the deciding of a 
in this country, there are Protestants who question in law or equity. France, under 
protest against this condition of your recall! your* sway, if you adhere impartially to 
They w-ish you to re-establish die Catholic this condition,, will set a bright example to 
hierarchy in all its plenitude. The troth the European nations. You will call down 
is, that diey care nodiing about your in- on your bead the curses of superstition and 
teyests or the interests of religion. They priest-craft, of corruption, and of every 
liate freedom; they look upon an exclusive oligarchy on earth; but, you will be faith 
church-establishment as the paeans of fully seiVed, and France will always be able 
holding men in abject subjection; and, to chastise anyennousaggressor.——'Your 
therefore, whether Catholic or Protestant, only real enemies are those, who will en- 

they wish tor an establishment,-Your defrvour to stimulate you to actsof despot- 

Majesty w ill hardly have failed to be amus- ion and revenge. I perceive with great 
ed with observing die conduct of those satisfaction, that the republican generals 
persons. Before the revolution in France, are likely to be the commanders wider 
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you. You have seen, thattha* was ao 
dependence on the frivolous offspring of 
what was called high blood. There were 
enough of these in France to have saved 
the life of your brother, or to have raised 
his son to the throne after his death. They 
made no effect in his defence. They fled 
from their homes and their country, seek¬ 
ing the aid of foreign troops to doi what 
they themselves might have done. They 
hated freedom, but, fortunately, they 
wanted the courage and the mind to oppose 
its progress. Theyhave been sevqfely punish¬ 
ed; and they will now seek to avenge them¬ 
selves by urging you on to acts hostile to 
the freedom of the nation. They will 
incessantly whisper in your ear the neces¬ 
sity of straining the bonds tighter. They 
will tell you, that your brother fell by his 
lenity, and that, therefore you ought to be 
severe. They will never remind you of 
the real causes that produced his tragical 
end; namely, tbeir pernicious advice first, 
and then, their band desertion.-—If your 
Majesty has the firmness to resist these 
advisers; to turn a deaf ear to the priests, 
and to adhere steadily to the social con, 
tract, which you have made with the peo¬ 
ple of France, there is no treaty that you 
may consent to, there is no combination 
of any sort from without, that can prevent 
your being the most powerful sovereign in 

the world.-You will be surrounded 

with skilful generals, and have, beyond 
what history gives any account of, men 
whose very names will inspire a desire to 
live in peace with you, and to treat you 
with respect. The very prisoners of war, 
who will return to you, will form an'army 
sufficient to defend France against all the 
world. The nation is enlightened; agri¬ 
culture and all die arts flourish in your 
dominions: you ha\je no Debt to plunge 
you and the country into embarrassments 
and confusion. Your bank pays its notes 
in specie. There will be no exclusive pri¬ 
vileges to impede knowledge and improve¬ 
ment. The soil, the climate, of France 
are the finest in the world, and her people 
the most brave and most ingenious. Monk¬ 
ery has been driven out of the sciences 
as well as Out of the convents. All the 
causes of the former decrepitude of France 
are removed ready to your hand; and it 
depends wholly on the counsels which you 
shall adopt, whether the French people are 
now to enjoy the friuts of their immense 
sacrifices and their unparralleled exploits of 
valour; or, whether they be yet destined 
to renew those sacrifices and those, exploits; 
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for, as to putting them back into the state 
in which they were before the revolution, 
it is as impossible as it would be to form 
again the image of the Lady of Loretto out 
of the ashes, into which it was reduced by 

the people of Paris.-The people of 

France, by their valiant excursions, have 
set Europe into a commotion which will not 
soon subside. Spain, Portugal, Italy, Hol¬ 
land, Belgium, Switzerland, Naples, Sicily; 
all these countries are yet in an agitated 
state. It will be your Majesty’s true poli¬ 
cy to leave them all to arrange their dis¬ 
putes in "their own way. Let France now 
sit down quietly in peace; let her people 
enjoy the blessings, which they so well 
deserve; let other nations now struggle 
for their freedom, or remain in a state of 
slavery. Let those who have had in view 
the humiliation of France, the tearing of 
her to pieces, the throwing of her back for 
a century; let those who hate and who 
envy her, now settletheir disputes in their 
own way. Only let the people of France 
be free and happy, and the rest of Europe 

will soon follow her example.--I have 

seen with infinite satisfaction, that the re¬ 
publican generals appear the most promi¬ 
nent in the new order of tilings. They 
are .the men, in whom your Majesty ought 
to confide. An old decripid, rotten nobi¬ 
lity, who have fled, in all parts of Europe, 
at the approach of the republicans, of 
France, are not fitted for times like these. 
Let them wear their old cordons and their 
ruffles; let than muster up their parch¬ 
ments'and their^ armorial bearings; but 
trust them not with your armies. Let 
military officers continue to rise by their 
merit. Ask no questions as to who is their 
father or their mother. Hie bravest and 
most skilful alone are able to give you sup¬ 
port, aud those only you ought to promote. 
One great cause of the wonderful success 
of Napoleon was, that lie took all his com¬ 
manders from the ranks. Every soldier 
had a fair chance of promotion. Up had 
not the mortification to see the son of some 
noble, the bastard of a mistress, or the 
stupid off-cast of some family of interest, 
put over his head. The commissions in 
the army were-not the wages of corruption 
or of prostitution. They were not the 
perquisities of prostitutes or the valets* de- 
chambrp of battered rakes in power. They 
were not amongst the compensations of 
political villainy; they were not given in 
part payment for acts destructive of all civil 

I and religious liberty. Say the world what 
it will-of your renowned predecessor in 
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power, it will always be remembered, that 
real merit was the object of his rewards 
aa<! praises j and, that, though. he did 
asisafl the liberties of France, he assailed 
them openly, and not by a hypocritical 
and base system of corruption, calculated 
at once; to ruin freedom and to secure him¬ 
self. His attacks were manly, at any 
rate. He was a soldier, and he governed 
too much like a soldier; but, his rod was 
a feather, compared to what he might have 
made it, if he had chosen the base means 
of corruption ; covering his tyranny by an 
eternal clatter about liberty and his consti¬ 
tution, and making the Corps Legislat'd' the 
channel of his frauds, and the partaker in his 
power and plundei. Happily for France, 
he proceeded by storm and not by sap. I 
hope your Majesty will shun both. You 
are luckily freed from all apprehensions of 
any combinations of an oligarchy. The 
new nobility have no families; no deep- 
rooted and wide-spreading connections; no 
hold upon the soil and population 5 no ac¬ 
cursed influence over the actions of men by i 
means of their purses. The old nobility 
are in the same state. Time has so dis¬ 
persed them, that they are no longer a 
body capable of acting in convert. They 
will have no influence over the minds of 
the people, who are, in general, placed 
quite out of their reach. Yonr Majesty, 
therefore, may, if you choose, be a real 
Sovereign, bearing and listening to the free 
voice of your people; for, though the inode 
of electing representatives is not quite what 
I could have wished, the people will, at 
any rate, have something to say; they will 
have some weight in the choosing of those 
who are to have the holding of their purses. 
The elections, as far as they go, way be 
free. The tiling will not be u mere sham; 
a mere delusion of the ignorant; a mere 
show of freedom for the purpose of more 
securely practising a real despotism.—Your 
Majesty Is happily relieved from the exist¬ 
ence of the great source of corrupt in¬ 
fluence, and, it ought to be an object of 
your special care to prevent the arising of 
such a source; for, the moment it arises, 
the miseries of your Majesty and of your 
brave and excellent people ■•will begin. 
They may still call themselves free; but, 
they will not only be, in reality, slaves, but 
will become mean and .dastardly, each en¬ 
deavouring to seek, by obtaining a share in 
the public plunder, a compensative for his 
losses and his disgrace. Your Majesty, 
while you keep your people dearof cor? 
nipt influence, while you govern by virtu¬ 


ous means; will have the whole of your pbe- 
ple out of whom to chobse persons for yoifr 
service; bur, if once yon w«‘e to be per¬ 
suaded to rule by means *of corruption, you'' 
yourself would become a dave. You must 
then take the instruments that corruption 
would offer you; you must submit to the 
impudence, the. insolence, the ignorattCe, 
tlie imbecility; that an oligarchy of corrupt 
tion would impose upon you; and you 
must agree with that oligarchy in plunder¬ 
ing your people, in order to obtain a suffi¬ 
ciency to support your splendor and that 
of your family.—In such a state of things,' 
the French people would be made to labour 
tor tin* support of persons as’lazy as monks, 
and. much more insolent and numerous. 
The monks, at any rate, lived upon what 
they called their own property'; they did 
not live upon the taxes. But, a swarm, 
hatched by corruption, would fall imme¬ 
diately upon the public revenues, as the 
foulest of vermin fall upon a diseased hu¬ 
man or other carcase: and, besides,monks 
were single men, whereas corruption 
hatches whole broods at a time, female as 
well as male: father and mother, sons amt 
j daughters, uncles and aunts, and cousin^ 

; too numerous to be counted, would fall, 
all together upon your poor devoted peo¬ 
ple; fasten upon them for life; mount 
them, as the weazle does the hare, ride 
them and sock their blood at the same t ime, 
ami, in answer to their piteom cries, insult 
them, perhaps, by telling them, that they 
ought not to grudge the sacrifice, setting 
that it was the price of their freedom !—— 
Nevertheless, ! am fir from being certain, 
that your Majesty will uot find persons to 
advise you to slide, as soon as possible, into 
a system of this sort. But; you'will, 1 
hope, perceive tlie danger as well as the 
wickedness of such advice, and that you 
will be even more resolute in rejecting it, 
than you would in rejecting the advice to 
establish an open and Undisguised tyranny; 
the latter being for less injurious to th* 
morals and interests of tlie people, as well 
as less disgraceful to tlie ruler. Under an 
open and avowed despotism, men are not 
hypocrites'. They 'submit to force, and do 
not attempt to disguise their submission. 
What is the lot of one is the lot of all. 
The ruler lias no need of ■subaltern despots: ' 
He insults nobody, because he does not 
afreet to consider any one ps free; Bat, if 

C were togovern by corruption, the un- * 
,py people of Trance would' become a 
race of dissimulating knaves; each would 
be seeking to mSettaim the other; every 
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one would lift working to tell himself at the 
highest ’possible price; there would he an 
universal struggle for a share in the gene¬ 
ral plunder, whence must arise a baseness 
of national character too odious to be en¬ 
dured.—Your Majesty’s restoration forces 
upon one’s mind the recollection of the 
elevation of SIXTUS V. to the l’opedom. 
He, who had before been suffered to live 
almost wholly unnoticed, became, all of a 
sudden, surrounded with flatterers and ad¬ 
mirers. Hie “ old ass of Ancona,” as 
the Cardinals used to call him, but who 
was, in fact, a very wise man, became, in 
» moment, an object of fulsome eulogium 
with the haughty family of Medici, and of 
others not less haughty or less unworthy of 
the name of noble. Your Majesty is now 
an object of flattery, and with some from 
motives similar to those of die family of 
Medici, upon the occasion referred to. 
Those who gathered themselves round Six¬ 
tus V. congratulated him on his elevation; 
told him of his mended health and his fair 
prospect of long life; and who even went 
so far in their officiousness as to intrude 
their aid in adjusting, with their own 
hands, his newly assumed robes, were soon 
assured, from his own bps, that he stood 
in no need of their assistance. If your 
Majesty be wise, your conduct will, in 
this respect, resemble that of this cele¬ 
brated Pope, whose congratulators, whose 
flatterers, whose officious new friends, 
thought, by such means, to become the 
masters of his mind, or, at least, to obtain 
and secure great influence in the directing 
of his measures, and who were So far from 
succeeding in tlieir views, that they very 
soon became objects of his censure, and 
had, in variotts ways, to feel the effect of 
his power. The consequence was, that 
they, when too late, cursed the hour that 
they lent a hand to his exaltation. This 
will, I am quite certain, if you act wisely, 
happen in your case. If you act with jus¬ 
tice and moderation; if you take care ftot 
to sacrifice the honour and interests of 
France; if you return to your people with- 
a mind free from all thoughts of revenge 
and resentment; and especially if you 
shew that you ate resolved to maintain the 
rights and liberties of the people; if yon 
bet thus, I am quite certain, that, in a .very 
few .months, you will see yourself, vilified 
in those very prints which have been the 
forwarded in. hailing your, restoration: 
Those who promulgate them views, or ef¬ 
fect their purposes,, through the chanted of 
these prints, have-on ftganlibr your, your 


family, or your interests. They see yon,, 
about to be at the bead of a nation, which 
will be Jfeat, because it cannot be made 
little. These low-minded anil malignant 
men (I mean the mere writers and such 
like people, of course; have renewed 
tlieir old hope of " ctupping the wings q£ 
France,” as one of our North British wor¬ 
thies called it in the year 179 1 . They 
hope, that yonr Majesty will attempt die 
restoration of every abuse of power that 
ever existed in France; that you will make 
the scaffold groan with severed heads and 
quartered carcasses; that you will involve 
your people in bloody and tong civil wart; 
that you will so cripple the power of 
France, that she will be unable to took 
abroad for centuries; that you will accept 
of peace with other powers upon the most 
injurious and degrading terms; that you 
will debase, lacerate, devastate, France, 
making her a country for a man to be 
ashamed to live in; but, above all things, 
they hope, that you will extinguish the 
very name and idea of freedom, thereby 
destroying a gem that might, at one time 
or another, spread itself over the world.-— 
In some of these their fiend-like hopes, I . 
know that they will be disappointed, and 
I trust, that they will be disappointed in 
thorn all. The French people, under a 
wise and just system of government, will 
be an example to all nations; their lan¬ 
guage is the most general; their science 
the greatest; tliey possess the arts in the 
highest degree; they have the finest cli¬ 
mate and soil;.their natural productions 
are the most various and most relished; 
their temper is the most gay; and their re¬ 
nown in arms surpassing that of all the other 
nations of the earth put together. \Vhai-» 
ever such a people does, must necessarily 
be of great weight hi the world: and, 
what that people will do, depends, in a 
great degree. Upon your Majesty, whose 
interest is inseparable train that of your 
people, and who cannot be truly if rent, un¬ 
less they lie truly free. --The tact, as 

stated in the public prints; 1 that the Statue 
of Lilierty has been placed on the pedestal, 
frptii which that of Napoleon lad been 
hurled, is, I hope, an undeceiving sign of 
what is to take place under your Majesty. 
At any rate,' it is strikingly expressive of 
the sentiments of the nation; and, it has 
this great merit, that it proclaims to the 
world at huge, thbt the principles of liter ty, 
afbfr all the storms of revolution, have pre • 
vailed in the fairest part of Europe. There 
Is irntoh for your Majesty to lament in what 
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has passed during your exile; but, you find 
trance much better tlian you left her. 
Clear of* all debts, calculated to corrupt 
and degrade her; a circulating medium 
that the whole world receives; manufac¬ 
tures ready to start into activity; informa¬ 
tion every where possessed; a great dimi¬ 
nution in the distress and number of pau¬ 
pers; an augmentation'of the number of 
proprietors; industry instead of monkish 
laziness; all exclusive privileges abolished; 
this road of preferment open to talent and 
virtue; an army that wants no training, a 
people capable of defending their country 
against all Europe combined. To restore 
a sufficiency of trade to such a nation is the 
work of a month. Indeed, it is no work 
at all. Trade will come of itself.—Your 
Majesty will not be, it is hoped, easily In¬ 
veigled to sacrifice the interests of your 
people to those of foreign States for tire 
purpose of preserving the friendship of 
those States. You have had abundant ex¬ 
perience of the value of that friendship; 
and you will, I trust, want nothing to 
convince you, that your best friends, and 
the only friends you have on earth are 
your own subjects. One of our base and 
malignant journalists calls on you NOT 
TO FORGET the deeds of certain of 
the republican generals. And, has your 
Majesty nobody else to remember? Are 
there no other persons, who ought to 
wish that your Majesty had lost your me¬ 
mory? Have the last twenty-two years 
furnished your Majesty with no acts 
worthy of recollection but those which 
have been committed by the valiant lead¬ 
ers of the armies of France? Have you 
observed no lateness any where but in 
France? Have you, in your several jour¬ 
neys and solitudes, cast your eyes upon 
nothing worthy of your contempt and exe¬ 
cration? In short, how many times must 
you and every member of your family have 
vowed, that, if you were ever reconciled 
to your people, nothing on earth should 
again separate you from them! The re-, 
publican generals possess the love and ad¬ 
miration of your people; they are adored 
by the armies; they alone are able to give 
countenance to your authority and stability 
to your throne. As towards your exter¬ 
nal enemies they are a tower of strength. 
Their very names is a host in your favour; 
and, in proportion as they are hated and. 
calumniated by foreign writers, they ought 
to be esteemed and caressed by you. 
Your Majesty will now see a great mun- 
,ber of faces from foreign countries, jybich 
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you never saw while you redded in those 
countries. Your entrance into this, coun¬ 
try, for instance, must have appeared to 
you quite wonderful what you come to 
witness the crowds at your departure. I 
dare say, that your Majesty must have 
.philosophised on this sudden burst of feel¬ 
ing for your long sufferings; and, I will 
venture to say, that it was so pleasing to 
you, that you will take care to do nothing 
that shall put you in a situation to deprive 
you of the chance of witnessing such scenes 
in future in your own country. You have 
now seen, that it is to the power and not 
to the person that the herd of mankind 
pay respect; and, in order to preserve 
power, in your case, you must, and I trust 
you will, endeavour to make your people 

happy and contented.-In conclusion, I 

cannot refrain from observing, what seems 
to have been wholly overlooked, that your 
Majesty, in accepting the title of .King of 
France from the hands of your revolution¬ 
izing subjects, will now have no nominal 
rival in that title. The title of King of 
France was, before the revolution, amongst 
the proudest distinctions of our own gra¬ 
cious and beloved Sovereign, who bore the 
fiewr de lit also in his arms. These were 
discontinued previous to, and just before, 
the memorable treaty of Amiens, upon the 
ground, as some said, that it was a dis¬ 
grace to our benevolent ruler to associate 
with his titles that of Sovereign of so wicked 
a people as the French were then consider¬ 
ed. This objection is, indeed, now re¬ 
moved ; but, I much question whether any 
alteration will take place in consequence 
of it; so that your Majesty will now be 
the only person in the world called King 
of France. Tins, amongst numerous other 
great advantages, you will owe to that re¬ 
volution, which, though in its process, 
attended with much suffering and many- 
crimes, has improved the lot of mankind in 
general, and particularly that of the people 
and even the Sovereign of France. 


OK TUB 

REVOLUTION OF FRANCE. 

“ The gross infinity which attended letlret 
de cachet and the Bastile, during the whole 
reign of Louis XV. made them esteemed hi 
England, by people not well informed, aa 
the most prominent features of the despot¬ 
ism of France. They were certainly car¬ 
ried to an excess hardly credible; to the 
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length of being sold, with blanks, to be 
filled up with names at the pleasure of the 
purchaser; who was thus able, in the gra¬ 
tification of private revenge, to tear a man 
from, the bosom of his family, and buiy 
' him in a dungeon, where he would exist 
forgotten, and die unknown!*—But such 
excesses could not be common in any coun¬ 
try; and they were reduced almost to no-' 
thing, from the accession of the present 
King. The great mass of the people, by 
which 1 mean the lower and middle ranks, 
could suffer very little from such engines, 
and as few of them are objects of jealousy, 
had there been nothing else to complain of, 
it is not probable they would ever have 
been brought to take arms. The abuses 
attending the levy ef taxes were heavy and 
universal. The kingdom was parcelled 
into generalities, with an intendant at the 


■ An anecdote, which 1 have from an autho¬ 
rity to be depended on, will explain the pro-’ 
fiigacy of government, in respect to these arbi¬ 
trary imprisonments. Lord Albemarle, when 
ambassador in France, about the year 1763, 
negotiating the fixing of the limits of the Ame¬ 
rican colonies, which, three years after, pro¬ 
duced the war, calling one day on the minister 
for foreign affairs, was introduced, for a few 
minutes, into his cabinet, while he finished a 
short conversation In the apartment in which he 
usually received those who conferred with him. 
As his iordship walked backwards and forwards, 
in a very small room (a French cabinet is never a 
large' one,) he eould not help seeing a paper 
lying on the table, written In a large legible 
hand, and containing a list of the prisoners in the 
Hostile, in which the first name was Gordon. 
\Vhen the minister entered, Lord Albemarle, 
apologized for his involuntarily remarking the 
paper; the other replied, that it was not.of the 
least consequence, for they made no secret of the 
names. Lord A. then said, that ho had seen the 
name of Gordon first in the list, and he begged 
to know, as in all probability the person of this 
name-was a British subject, on what account he 
had been put into the Bastile. The minister 
toldhlm, that he knew nothing of the matter, 
hut woqid make the proper inquiries. The next 
time he saw Lord Albemarle, he informed him, 
that, on inquiring into the case of Gordon, he 
could find no person who could give him the 
least information; on which he had had Gordon, 
himself interrogated, who solemnly affirmed, 
that he iptd not the smallest knowledge, or even 
•nspicioD, of the cause of his imprisonment, hut 
that he had been confined thiny yean; how- 
over, added the minister, 1 ordered him to be 
immediately released, and he is now at large, 
Such • case wrOtts no comment, 


head of each, into whose hands the whole 
power of the crown was delegated for every 
thing except the military authority; but 
particularly for all affairs of finance. The 
generalities were subdivided into elections, 
at the head of which was a sul-dtlegui , 
appointed by the intendant The rolls .of 
the taille, capitation, vingtiemes, and other 
taxes, were distributed among districts, 
parishes,' and individuals, at the pleasure of 
the intendant, who could exempt, change, 
add, or diminish, at pleasure. Such an 
enormous power, constantly acting, and 
from which no man was free, must, in the 
nature of things, degenerate in many cases 
into absolute tyranny. It must be obvi¬ 
ous, that the friends, acquaintances, and 
dependants of the intendant, and of all his 
sub-delegu4s, and the friends of these 
friends, to a long chain of dependance, 
might be favoured in taxation'at the ex¬ 
pence of their miserable neighbours; and 
that noblemen, in favour at court, to whose 
protection the intendant himself would na¬ 
turally look up, could fiud little difficulty 
in throwing much of the weight of their 
taxes on others, without a similar support. 
Instances, and even gross ones, have been 
reported to me in many parts of the king¬ 
dom, that made me shudder at the oppres - 
sion to which numbers must have been 
condemned, by the undue favours granted 
to such crooked influence. But, without 
recurring to such cases, what must liave 
be^n the state of the poor people paying 
heavy taxes, from which the nobility and 
clergy were exempted ? A cruel aggrava¬ 
tion of their misery, to see those who could 
best afford to pay, exempted because able! 
—.The inrolraents for the militia, which 
the cahiers call an injustice without ex- 
ample* veto another dreadful .scourge on 
the peasantry; and, as married men were 
exempted from it, occasioned in some dc- 

/ 
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gree that miscliievous population, which 
brought being* into the world, in order for 
little else than to be starved. The corvies, 
or police of the roads, were annually the 
niin of many hundreds of fanners; more 
than 300 were reduced to beggary in filling 
up one vale in Lorraine: all these oppres¬ 
sions fell ott the tiirs etat only; the nobi¬ 
lity and clergy having been equally ex¬ 
empted from tallies, militia, and corvies. 
The penal code of finance makes one shud¬ 
der at the horrors of punishment inade¬ 
quate to the crime . 1 A few features will 
sufficiently characterize the old govern¬ 
ment of France. 

1 . Smugglers of salt, armed and assem¬ 
bled to the number of five, in Proverice, 
a fine of 500 liv. and nine years gallies ;— 
in all the rest of the kingdom, death. 

2 . Smugglers armed, assembled, but in 
number under five, a fine of 300 liv. and 
three years gallies. Second offence, death. 

3. Smugglers, without arms, but with 
horses, carts, or boats; a fine of 300 liv. 
if not paid, three years gallies. Second 
offence, 400 liv. and nine years gallies .— 
In Dauphitie, second offence, gallies for 
life. In Provence, fine years gallies. 

4. Smugglers, who carry the salt on their 
backs, and without arms, a fine of 200 liv. 
and if not paid, are fogged and branded. 
Second offence, a fine of 300 liv'. and six 
years gallies. 

5. Women, married and single, smug- 

s It »* calculated by a writer (Recktrches ct 
Canxtd. pur . M. ie Baron de Cornwrd, tom. ii, 
p. 187.) very well informed ou every tlnlijset of 
finance; that, upon an average, there were an¬ 
nually taken up and tent to prison or the gallies, 
Meu, 2,340 ; Women, 880; Children, 201. To¬ 
tal, 3,117. 300 of these to the gallies (tom. i. p. 
112). The watt confiscated from these miser¬ 
able* amounted to 12,033 quintal*, which, at the 
mean price of 8 liv. are ... 101,064 liv. 

2,7721b. of salted f.-v it, at lO.t, 1,38« 

i,08fl horses, at 50 liv. - - 04,300 
52 carts, at 150 liv. . . 7,800 

Fine* -.. 63,307 

Seized iu houses - 105,530 

323,287 


glers, first offence, a fine of 100 liv. Se¬ 
cond, 300 liv. Third, fogged, and ba¬ 
nished the kingdom Jar life. Husbands 
responsible loth in fine and body. 

6. Children smugglers, the same as 
women .—Fathers and mothers responsible; 
and far defect of payment flogged. 

7. Nobles, if smugglers, deprived of 
their nobility; and their houses raxed to 
the ground. 

8 . Any persons in employments (I sup¬ 
pose employed in the salt-works or the re¬ 
venue), if smugglers, death. And such as 
assist in the theft of salt in the transport, 
hanged. 

9 . Soldiers smuggling, with arms, are 
hanged; without arms, gallies for life. 

10 . Buying smuggled salt to resell it, the 
same punishments as for smuggling. 

11 . Persons in the salt employments, 
empowered if two, or one, with two wit¬ 
nesses , to enter and examine houses even of 
the priviledgtd orders. 

12 . All families, and persons liable to 
the taille, in the provinces of the Grandes 
Gaieties inrolled, and their consumption of 
salt for the pot andsaliire (that is, the daily 
consumption, exclusive of salting meat. 
See. See.) estimated at 7lb. a head, per an¬ 
num, which quantity they are {breed to buy 
whether they want it or not, under the 
pain of various fines according to the case. 

Th&Capilaineries were a dreadful scourge 
on all the occupiers of land. By this terra, 
is to be understood the paramountship of 
certain districts, granted by the king, to 
princes of the blood, by which they were 
put in possession of the property of all game, 
even on lands not belonging to them; and, 
what is very singular, on manors granted 
long before to individuals; so that* the 
erecting of a district into a. capittmerte, 
was an annihilation of all manorial rights 
to game within it. This was a trifling bu¬ 
siness, in comparison! of other circum¬ 
stances ; for, in speaking of the preserva- 
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tioa of the game in these capitaineries, it, 
must be observed, that by game must be 
understood whole droves of wild boars, 
and herds of deer not confined by any wall 
cur pale, but wandering, at pleasure, over 
the whole country, to the destruction of 
crops; and to the peopling of the gallies by 
.the wretched peasants, who presumed to 
kill them, in order to save that food which 
was to support thoir helpless children. 
The game in the capitaineric of Montceau, 
in four parishes only, did mischief' to the 
amount of 184,263 liv. per annum. 4 No 
wonder then that we should find the peo¬ 
ple asking, “ Nous demandans a grand cris 
la destruction ties capitaineries celle de 
ioute sorle de gilder." c And what are we to 
think of demanding, as a favour, the per¬ 
mission De Nettoyer ses grains de fau- 
cher les pres arlificiels, bf d' enlever ses 
chaumes sans dgard pour la perdrix on tout 
autre gilier."* Now, an English reader 
will scarcely understand it without being 
told, that there are numerous edicts for 
preserving the game which prohibited 
weeding and hoeing, lest the young par¬ 
tridges should be disturbed; steeping seed, 
lest it should injure the game; manuring 
with night soils, lest tlie flavour of the par¬ 
tridges should be injured by feeding on the 
corn so produced; mowing hay, &c. be¬ 
fore a certain time, so late as to spoil’ many 
crops; and taking away the stubble, which 
would deprive the birds of shelter. The 
tyranny exercised in these capitaineries, 
which extended over 400 leagues of coun¬ 
try, was so great, that many cahiers de¬ 
manded the utter suppression of them. 1 

t f'ahier du Hers efot de Meaux, p. 49. 

t De Mantes and Meulatt, p. 40.—Also, Nob. 
3* Tier tStai de Per on ho, p. 42. De Trots orders 
do Montfort, p. 28.—That is ■ “ We most aav- 
“ nestly pray for the suppression of the Capi- 
V taineTies, and that of all the game laws." 

f De. Mantes and Meulan, p, 38 —That is to 
say, “ the favour to weed thefr com, t* mow 
“ their upland grass, and to take off their stub- 
44 ble, without consulting the convenience of the 
44 partridges, or any other sort of game.” 

t Cleryi de Protins f Mont creasy p ,3b,—Olergt 


Such \y*rc the exertions of arbitrary power 
which the lower orders felt directly from 
the royal authority; but, heavy as they 
were, it is a question whether the others, 
suffered circuitiously through the nobility 
and the clergy, were not yet more op¬ 
pressive? Nothing can exceed the com¬ 
plaints made in the cahiers under this head. 
They speak of die dispensation of justice in 
the manorial courts, as comprising every 
species of despotism: the districts indeter¬ 
minate—appeals endless—irreconcflcable 
to liberty and prosperity—and irrevocably 
proscribed in the opinions of the public 1 *— 
augmenting litigations—favouring every 
species of chicane—ruining the parties— 
not only by enormous expenses on the most 
petty objects, but by a dreadful loss of 
time. The judges commonly ignorant pre¬ 
tenders, who hold their courts in calarets t 
and are absolutely dependant on the seig¬ 
neurs.* Nothing can exceed the force of 
expression used in painting the oppression? 
of the seigneurs, in consequence of their 
feudal powers. They are “ vexations qui 
sont le plus grand fleau des . peuples.*— 
Esclavage affligeant—Ce regime desas- 
treuse —That the feodalile be forever 
abolished. The countryman is tyrannically 
enslaved by it. Fixed and heavy rents; 
vexatious processes to secure them; ap¬ 
preciated unjustly to augment them: rents, 
solidaim, and rcvenckalles; rents, cheantes, 
and levantes; fumages. Fines at every 
change of the property, in the direct as 
well as collateral line; feudal redemption 

de Paris, p. Vt.—Clergf de Mantes & Median, 
p. 48, 44 —Ctergf de I.non, p. 11.— -Noli, de 
Nenioiir*, p. 17.— Nob. do Paris, p. 22.—.V08. 
d'Arras, p. 29. 

* Homes, art, 12. 

1 Nevernois, art. 43. 

t Tiers Etat de TniuK'*, p.24.—That is: “Try. 
“ atloiis which dee the greatest scourge of the 
“ people.” 

1 T. Etat Clermont Ferrand, p. 52.—That is: 
44 Cruel Slavery." 

m T. Em dvivrre, art. 6 —That fs: “This 
“ ruinous ftyslctb of &over«li»g." 
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(rctraile); fines an sale, to the 8th and 
even the 6th penny; redemptions (rachats) 
injurious in their origin, and still more so 
in their extension- banalitf of the mill," 
of the oven, and of the wine and cyder- 
press j coruies by custom; corvees by usage 
of tire fief; corvees established by unjust 
decrees; corvees arbitrary, and even phan- 
tastical; servitudes; prpstations, extrava¬ 
gant and burthensome; collections by as- i 
sessments incollectible; aveux, minus , im- 
punissemens; litigations ruinous and with- j 
out end: the rod of seigneural finance for 
ever shaken over our heads; vexation, ruin, 
outrage, violence, and destructive servi¬ 
tude, under which the peasants, almost on 
a level with Polish slaves, can never but 
be miserable, vile, and oppressed." They 
demand also, that the use of hand-mills be 
free; and hope that posterity if possible, 
may be ignorant that feudal tyranny in 
Bretagne, armed with the judicial power, 
has not blushed even in these times at 
breaking hand-mills, and at selling an¬ 
nually to tiie miserable, the faculty of 
bruising between two stones a measure of 
buck-wheat or barley .* The very terms 
of these complaints are unknown in Eng¬ 
land, and consequently untranslatable: they 
have probably arisen long since the feudal 
system ceased in this kingdom. What are 
these tortures of the peasantry in Bretagne, 
which they call chevanchis , quintain es, 
soule, saut de poisson , loiter de monies; 
chansons ; transporte d'aruf sur un cha- 
rette ,- silence des grenouillesf cor vie a mi- 

* By this horrible law, the people are bound 
to grind their corn at the mill of the seigneur 
only; to press their grapes at his press only; 
and to bake their bread in bis oven; by which 
means the bread is often spoiled, and more espe¬ 
cially wine, since in Champagne those grapes 
which, pressed immediately, would make white 
wine, fay waiting for the press, which often hap¬ 
pens, make red wine only. 

° Tiertr Elat Benue. t, p. 159. 

r Rennes, p. 57, 

s This is a carious article: when the lady of 
the seigneur lies in, the people are obliged to 
beat the waters in mafsby districts, to keep the j 
frogs silent, that she may not be disturbed; this 
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sericorde; milnds ; leide ; coupon age} car- 
telage} borage ; fotiage; marechaussk} ban, 
vin; land! amts trousses; gelinage ; average ; 
taillabilitie; vingtain; sterlage} lordse- 
lage; minage; ban de vendangn ; droit 
cTaccapte! In passing through many of 
the French provinces, I was struck with 
the various and heavy complaints of the 
formers and little proprietors of the feudal 
grievances, with the weight of which their 
industry was burthened; but I could not 
then conceive the multiplicity of the shac¬ 
kles which kept than poor and depressed. 
I understood it better afterwards, from the 
conversation and complaints of some grand 
seigneurs, as the revolution advanced; and 
I then learned, that the principal rental of 
many estates consisted in services and feudal 
tenures; by the baneful influence of which, 
the industry of the people was almost ex¬ 
terminated. In regard to the oppressions 
of the clergy, as to titheB, I must do that 
body a justice, to which a claim cannot be 
laid in England. Though the ecclesiastical 
tenth was levied in France more severdy 
than usual m Italy, yet was it never ex¬ 
acted with such horrid greediness as is at 
present tire disgrace of England. When 
taken in kind, no such thing was known in 
any part of France, where I made inquiries, 
as a tenth: it was always a twelfth, or a 
thirteenth, or even a twentieth of the pro¬ 
duce. And in no part of the kingdom did 
a new article of culture pay any thing: 
thus turnips, cabbages, clover, chicoree, 
potatoes, 8 rc. See. paid nothing. In many 
parts, meadows were exempted. Bilk 
worms nothing. Olives in some placet 
paid-in more they did not. Cows po* 
thing. Lambs from the 12th to theSHt 
Wool nothing.—Such mildness, in the 
levy of this odious tax, is absolutely un¬ 
known in England. But mild as it was, the 

duty, a very oppressive one, is computed fotQ. t. 
pecuniary fine, 

■' * Batumi des cfitter/, tom. ill; p. 816)$17. 
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burden to people groaning under so many 


other oppressions, united to render their 
situation so bad that no change could be for 
the' worse. But these were not all the 
evils with which the people struggled. 
The administration mf justice was partial, 
venal, infamous. I have, in conversation 
with many very sensible men, in different 
parts of the kingdom, met with something 
of content with their government, in all 
other respects than this; but upon the 
question of expecting justice to be really 
and fairly administered, every one con¬ 
fessed there was no such thing to be looked 
for. The conduct of the parliaments was 
profligate and atrocious. Upon almost 
every cause that came before them, interest 
was openly made with the judges: and wo 
betided the man who, with a cause to sup¬ 
port, had no means of conciliating favour, 
either by the beauty of a handsome wife, 
or by other methods. It has been said, by 
many writers, that property was as secure 
under the old government of France as it is 
in England; and the assertion might pos¬ 
sibly be true, as far as any violence from 
the King, his ministers, or the great was 
.concerned: but for all that mass of pro¬ 
perty, which coipes in every country to be 
litigated in courts pf justice, there was not 
pven the shadow of security, unless die 
parties were totally and equally unknown, 
and totally and equally honept; in every 
other case, he,who had tire best interest 
with the judges, was sure to be the win¬ 
ner. To reflecting minds, the cruelty and 
abominable practice attending such courts, 
are sufficiently apparent. There was also 
a circumstance in the constitution of these 
parliaments, but Utile known in England, 
and which, under, such a government as 
fhat of France, must he considered as very 
singular. They had the power, and were 
in the constant practice of issuing decrees, 
without the consent of the crown, and 
which had the force of laws through the 
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whole of their jurisdiction; and of all other 
laws, these were sure to be the best obey¬ 
ed; for as all infringements of them were 
brought before sovereign courts, composed 
of the same persons who had enacted these 
laws (a horrible system of tyranny!) they 
were certain of being punished with the last 
severity. It must appear strange, in a 
government so despotic in some respects as 
that of France, to see the parliaments hr 
every part of the kingdom making laws 
Without the King’s consent, and even in 
defiance of liis authority. The English, 
Whom I met in France in J78J), were sur¬ 
prised to see some of these bodies issuing 
arrets against the export of com out ofthc 
provinces subject to their jurisdiction, into 
the neighbouring provinces, at the same 
time that the King, through the organ of 
so popular a minister as Mons. Necker, 
was decreeing au absolutely free transport 
of corn throughout the kingdom, and even 
at the requisition of the National Assembly 
itself. But this was nothing new; it was 
their common practice. The parliament of 
Rouen passed an arret against killing of 
calves: it was a preposterous one, and op¬ 
posed by administration; but it had its full 
force; and had a butcher dared to offend 
against it. he would have found, by tlie 
rigour of his punishment, who was his 
master. Inoculation was favoured by the 
court in Louis XV.’s time; but the parlia¬ 
ment of Paris passed an arret - against it, 
much more effective in prohibiting, than 
the favour of the court in encouraging that 
ractice. Instances are innumerable, and 
may remark, that the bigotry, ignorance, 
false principles, and tyranny of these bo¬ 
dies were generally conspicuous; and that, 
the court (taxation excepted), never had a 
dispute with a parliament, but. the parlia¬ 
ment was sure to be wrong. Their consti¬ 
tution, in respect to the administration of 
justice, was so tmly rotten, that the mem¬ 
bers sat as judges, even in causes of private 
'property, in which they were themselves 
die parties, and have, in this capacity, 
been guilty of oppressions and cruelties, 
which the crown has rarely dared to at¬ 
tempt. 

It is impossible to justify the excesses of 
die people on their taking up arms; they 
were certainly guilty of cruelties j it is idle 
to deny die facts, for they have'been proved 
too clearly to admit of a’doubt. But is it 
really the people to whom we are; to impute 
the whole?—Or to their oppressors, who 
had kept them so long in a state of bon¬ 
dage ? He who chooses to be served by 
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(tefe*, ifcd by; ill-treated slaves, must 
know that be holds both his property and 
',lBe 'Ifjp hf&fere &rdifferent from those who 
service of wfctt treated freemen; 
’'arifi'&e who dines to the music of groaning 
' Suffefett, ftiUst not, in the moment of In- 
eutTeetion, complain that his daughters are 
ravished, and then destroyed} and that his 
aotuT throats are cut.' when such evils 
happen, they Surely are more imputable to 
'the tyrailny of the master, than to the 
trttehy of me servant. The analog)’ holds 
With the French peasants—the murder of a 
seigneur, or a chateau in flames, is re¬ 
corded in every news-paper; the rank of 
the person who suffers, attracts notice j but 
■ where do we find the register of that seig¬ 
neur’s Oppressions of has peasantry, arid his 
exactions of feudal services, from those 
whose children were dying around them 
* for want of bread ? Where do we find the 
minutes that assigned these starving 
wretches fo some vile peity-fogger, to be 
fleeced by impositions, and a mockery of 
justice, in the seigneural courts? Who 
gives us the awards of the intendant and 
his sub-detegui's, which took off the taxes 
of a man of fashion, and laid them with 
accumulated weight, on the poor, who 
were so unfortnnateas to be his neighbours ? 
Who has dwelt sufficiently upon explaining 
all the ramifications of depotisms, regal, 
aristocratic, ahd ecclesiastical, pervading 
the whole mass of the people: reaching, 
like a circulating fluid, the most distant j 
capillary tubes of poverty aid wretched-1 
ness? In these cases, the sufferers are too 
ignoble to be known; and the mass too in- i 
discriminate to be pitipfl. But should a 
philosopher fed arid mason thus? should he 
mistake the causefbf the eftect r and giving' 
all his pity to the few, feel no compassion 
for the many,’.because they suffer in his 
eyes not individually, but by millions? 
The excesses of the people cannot, I re¬ 
peat, be justified: it would undoubtedly 
have done them credit, both os men and 
christiam, if they had possessed their new 
acquired power with moderation. But let 
it be remembered, that the populace in no 
Country ever use power with moderation j 
excess is inherent in their aggregate con¬ 
stitution ; and as every government ih the 
world knows, that violence infallibly at¬ 
tends powerin such hands,, $t is doubly 
bound in corntpott sense, and/or common 
safety so to conduct itself, that the people 


may not find aninterestin public cqnfcligtuh 
They will always strffef much and lohg, 
before they are effectually reused; nothing, 
thcretbte, can kindle the flame, bftttre 
oppressions of some classes m order ja^he 
society, as give abfe men tlie opportunity 
of Seconding the gerieral mast; -tfls&cdifedt 
Will soon diftuse itself around} arid if fife 
| government take not -warning ip, time, it is 
alone answerable for all the-hurnin js, and 
plunderings, and devastation, aritf blood 
that fellow. The true judgment s be 
formed of the French revolutimi, must 
surely be gamed, from an attentive consi¬ 
deration of the evils of tlie old government: 
when these ate well understood-sand when 
tire, extent and universality of the oppression 
under which the people groaned—op¬ 
pression which bore upon them from every 
quarter, it will scarcely be attempted to be 
urged, that ft revolution w .is not absolutely 
necessary’ t,o tire weUiire of die kingdom. 
Not one opposing voice' can, with reason, 
lie raised against this assertion: abuses 
aught certainly to be corrected, and cor¬ 
rected effectually: this could not be done 
without the establishment of a new form of 
government; whether the form that has 
been adopted were tlie best, is another 
question absolutely distinct. But that die 
above-mentioned detail of enormities prac¬ 
tised on the people required some great 
Change is sufficiently apparent.” 

. . ■' 

' Many opposing voices have been raised; 
but no little to their credit, that 1 leave the pus- 
BOKO as it we 8 written long ago. The abuses 
that arc rooted in all the old governments of 
Europe, give *uch numbers of men a direct 
interest in supporting,cherishing, and defending 
nhuses, that no wonder advocates for tyranny, 
df every species, are found in every country , 
and almost in every .company. What a mass of 
people, in every part of Etigland, art'some wny 
or other interested in the present representntkm 
of the people, tithes, charters, corporations, 
monopolies, and taxation! and not merely to 
the things themselves, but to all the abuses at¬ 
tending them; and bow many are there Who 
derive their proftter their consideration in Ufe, 
not merely from such institutions, but from the 
evils they engender 1 The great mass of the 
people, however, is firee from snob influence, 
and will be enlightened by degrees; assuredly 
they will 0nd out, la every country of Enfupe, 
that by combinations, on the principles ofbberfy 
and property, aimed equally against regal ttris. 
ioeradcai, wad taobblsh tyranny, they wfit be 
able to resist succcsefully, that variety *f com¬ 
bination, which, on principles of phiader Shd 
despotism, is every where #t Work ta euaiay* 
few*. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

Affairs of France.— —City Ad- 
press.—E very day something of im- 
i portanc? transpires as to the affairs of this 
great nation, which must necessarily be, 
for a while, the chief object of our atten¬ 
tion_It is of great consequence to ob¬ 

serve the feeling, which the late change in 
France has produced, and is daily pro¬ 
ducing in England.—.in general as was the 
wish for the fall of Napoleon, and so 
strong the apparent, conviction, that it was 
he, and only he, that stood between us and 
political happiness, that one woidd natural¬ 
ly have expected to see a corresponding 
satisfaction at die so long prayed-for event. 
Hut, somehow or other, there prevails an 
astonishing coldness and indifference. The 
honey-moon has passed away as quickly as 
in eases where the bride is a piece nl patch- 
work and paint, and where the lately an¬ 
xiously expecting lover has sufficiently 
recovered his senses to he aide to estimate 
the leal value of his prize.—Must it not 
appear wonderful, that this event should 
have excited no impression of joy to last 
for ten tlays ? Indeed, time were reasons, 
as 1 stated before, why it should not. I 
observed, that all those who had been the 
loudest at former rejoicings, were persons 
profiting ty the war, who, of course, would 
not long rejoice at an event which promis¬ 
ed them, or, rather, the country, real peace. 
Rut, still, one would have thought, that, 
for mere decency's sake, they would have 
put on the outward appearance of joy, a 
sham satisfaction at the accomplishment of 
their so-long professed wishes. They have 
not, however, been able to get the better of 
inward and real chagrin at the result of 
the war with France. Tiny preserve a 
sulky sileqee; they come forward with none 
of their addresses to the Government, as 
they have been accustomed to at events, 
tending to prolong the war and to extin¬ 
guish freedom. They resort to none of 
their old tricks of delusion. They arc 
chop-fallen, and, at first blush of the mat¬ 
te*, it seems difficult to explain why they 
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arc sp. . The conduct of the City of 

London, I mean of the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation, exhibits an object well worthy 
of our attention. Not a county jias moved 
in the way of addressing the Fiance. Not 
a city, or town, besides London. Not 
even one of those commodious and easily- 
managed little bodies, called loyal and 
ancient Jiorough's. There seems to be a 
general coldness upon the occasion; the 
bride Juts no sooner been enjoyed than cast 
away.?——Say, ye sons and daughters of 
war, what is the cause of this ? but, lest 

you should not, F will say it for you_I 

have before observed, and I now repeat it 
upon the conviction of experience, that 
those who profited directly by the war , re¬ 
gret its discontinuance; hut, there it ano¬ 
ther class, who, not wishing for war in 
the abstract, regret that the war has ter? 
ruinated in the manner that it has tei> 
urinated. 1 allude to that class of per¬ 
sons, who are the enemies of liberty in 
all cases j who, not without a selfish mo¬ 
tive, however, dread the triumph of free¬ 
dom, in any part of the world; and whe 
think nothing gained so long as any one 
principle of the rigbt3 of the people remain 
not rooted' out.——It has been observed, 
that the endless crowds of contractors, 
professors of military tactics, pursers, pay¬ 
masters, barrack-masters, doctors, proctors, 
agents, commissaries, inspectors, commis¬ 
sioners, &c. &c. together with all their 
deputies, clerks, &c. having become rich 
by the war, will now retire and enjoy their 
riches in peace. But those who make 
this observation, seem to forget, that there 
is a succession of beings, who feed on war, 
as well as of all the other descriptions of 
animated nature. Granted, that the full- 
plumed purser, for instance, will not only 
be content to retire upon his gains 
and enjoy the shade of trees formerly 
the property of some ancient house, hut 
that his moderation and modesty may 
induce him to use all the means in hi* 
power to efface the recollection of the 
source, whence those gains were de¬ 
rived. But, it should be recollsct- 

T 









e I, iliiiL there i)io m.ni'Tonn pim.cn not ret 

f. ,! ! phimed ; some t! 1 ;iI. yet want their hind 

n~.\ ' tail f.-atiu iv. mu.iv that an- vet cover- 
• * 
cd v.itli down; others that have i>nt j" -t 

broken the shell; some yet in ti:e egg; 
n. y, am! a hoy, long chain of embryon 
pnnera vvlio.-io emplovmcnts are enjoyed 
i:e iv ly in conti-nij.latimi and calculation 
by ti r borough- bred progenitors.——A 11 
tk-s proiuiving brood, or, rather, these 
roiu broods of parsers in succession of 
expectancy mint, at once, be swept away 
by rertf /ne'er —It is the same with all the 
ft*In r descriptions of persons who are fed 
by u-r, oveept with the private soldier and 
Sailor, whose pay, though sufficient, bandy 

sidliriva for hi > support.-Tliink, then, 

reader of the numbers, of the countless 
numbers, who would be sent to seek, in new 
soma, their bread, by a real and solid 
peace! And, when you so think, you will 
w„>< to wonder ul tin. coldness with which 
the prevent great eve.ni lias been received. 
—To place the matter before you in anew 
linin', l will state what was expended l>v the j 
( h;vi riiMcnt in war.—The sum c:>pended 
year, on aecxmni of the army, na\v, 
n ! ei \.V..nce, y.ilhout reckoning money 
sent to foreign juv. <_rs, vras upwards of 
Jort’/i'inc m,!/io:.:s of /minds sterli/ig. ■ — . 
1'e 1 '...'- the war ami id tin- Fiench, tV-e 
deparuiu n^ did nor cost tki- nation more 
tka.i ui< ml willi.otx u-ytes. —The an- 
iue:i ecpoi'dilure. to war-people has, tlmic- 
f< r.. I’.ic rc.i ed joritj-i^ r. n millions in a 
p —Judge, then, what must be the 

r •• -.th r of tbus’e who f< t d upon war! Sup- 
poring tin Vvhoh- i.uru’. r of soldiers :r,l 
fa"! '"i to he -:00,;/i0, and tlirt each 
n‘.in i\t«iy«B (. shilling « tlhii, that 
vl.I all ..on only :d.> ut one sc ecu I it pan 
of fa i.nn. (Jor.m-.jucukv there will be 
j tj millions of />•,:{mis to h'j ab- 
fr'.fe.i ,1 |v other < r.u.-a'' ilia- tho pay of the 
fcnVb-rs ..ad Miilors. By the pay of com- 
rtil "aned -,'f cere, by the eo.t of pro , i .ions, 
by that of barracks, by that of clothing, 

1. , i’.At (jfp'r.vd- r, 'hot, arms, horses, tents, 


lucky event of the war! An event has 
rone, at last, too lucky lor them; an 
event little short of a political revolution ; 
nil eu 'd. that promises to put an end to 
this expenditure, this annual distribution 
of forty-two millions of pounds in the year; 
that blasts all the bright prospects, dis¬ 
sipates all the golden dreams, makes rho 
world a blank, to all those who were be¬ 
fore the most active, the most zealous, the 
very heart and soul of all the shoutings and 
addressings on occasiai's relating to mili¬ 
tary and naval .successes.- r-Tlie nation 

was screwed up to a war pitch. As long 
as war continued, it went steadily in., its 
course. (Join in some, dread in otb'Tn, 
enthusiasm in others, hope of a beiiriiinil 
result in others, ignorance in a still more 
numerous class ; these kept the system 
along with steady pace, lint, now, when 
all these powers ol’ mo'urn hep in to lie 
withdrawn, or appear to he tm the eve of 
being withdrawn, it ii natural that lan¬ 
guor should succeed to such gr> at and ki’.ig- 
eoulimied exertion. It is in vain to en¬ 
deavour to feed the hope of the sons and 
daughters of war with the prospect of a 
long and bloody contest v. 1.h America, as 
the 'Times newspaper is doing. Tor, 
though they wouhi like it well, tiny see lit¬ 
tle to be galurd in a vva -, vv hicli will regeire, 
as tile Times assures us, -so small a force. 
The entlinsia-m and ignorance, vvliivli have 
h* cn so powerful of lute, will no longer 
cxe-l in the sama degree; and above all 
thing's, though for divers reasons, such a 
war would for a while, be very popular, the 
main pt.tp of the war against tlie 1’rtnch, 
the gr.. r blinder of the people, is gone 
not to reive; namely, the f ar of l< „//'/»■ 

their j>; ip-rriij -After this, preface I 

come to the City Address and the He- 
gem's ansirer, both of which J shall in¬ 
sert, an being well worthy of being put 
upon record, as strongly illustrative of thu 
feeling prevailing in ling-land, relative to 
the recent, most important and memorable 
event. --— Who was there that did not ex- 


v e ill the .ike, all ttcnstirt/, but peet, that the whole nation, all- the coun- 

a!l caving some pi off, son* thing beyond (i>, all tho cities, all the boroughs, all 
ti» amount of the. nv>;.‘ labour of the par- bodies of men of all sorts and sizes, even 
t. (vui-. r.ied i'i the supply; and, only down to the Freemasons Lodges, would, 
think v/i' iki v ff.-» i nf llw aggregate of the headed by the City of Loudon, throwing 
profit,-.of I. iiii.iirnM.transactions! W ho, aside all ceremony, rush into the Hegent’s 
l:u .’efi.re, ji m- J.mk< ?,\ all of these things, presence with their congratulations on that 
can \voivii i at ilu* present eoldii?“sol three,, eyent, which surpassed in the rc3lily wlnit 
v ,mo usee, to >e the most forward and most tin most sanguine had ventured to mak# 
zcaioua :.i addressing tne v rev. ti Upon every sn object of their sup^lieatious and prayers, 
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ari l which lud formed the subject of none 
lsut nudmen’s dreams Yet, the City of 
Herndon Jl-fir waits- cooiy for three Jong 
We ‘Iv'j ) and, thin, if/w brings lonvard th*.- 
Address 1 Mot those who (rid been most 
load in exulting at events which favoured 
th" “ vr .mm p; assertion of the war ,*” 
jin*. win, laid, for twenty two years, 

bteu expressing ihi ir hatred of the French 

J ample, and of Wapelcon j lmt those who 
i;ui invariably opposed them and their ia- 
flaiiiinator’ dovti iiiw and cn«!*-.mmrs. It 
was irnr'rd fn* air. VvAiTHW.W to pro- 


A ^ ’ 


of congratulation.- 


to je •! as 


i i ! 




“ and strength, is one of the foundations of 
“ the social edifice of Europe a dcclava- 
“ turn so perfectly consonant with that 
“made by bis lies si IS ij dines.-; to FarUa- 
“ mcnl, ‘ that no dispo-iiion to require 
“ from France sacrifices inocnsHienl with 
“ her honour or ju.-t pretemions as a na- 
“ tion, would ever, on tlu part of your 
“ Koval Highness, or that of his Majesty’* 

“ Allies, he an obstacle to peace . 1 'Hie 
“ promulgation of these pure and generous 
“ principles, and the union, fidelity, and 
“ energy with which they have been acted 
“ upon, dissipated the apprehensions, and 
“ called for the esteem and confidence of 
“ the French nation, who, w ith a coclnesa, 

“ promptitude, and decision suitable to the 
“ great emergency, declared the tyranny at 
“ an end, and proceeded to form a plan of 
(l future (iuvernmm!, on the mod i of our 
“ own reeiIknl Constitution; and which, 

“ wc trust, In placing just limits to tho 
“Executive A’thoriiy, and by securing 
“ the civil and religious rights of the snb- 
“jeet, the prerogative oj the Crown and 
“ the privi: gesof theptaple, will be clearly 
uk minified and permanently established/. 

“ V. <■ cony "atulatc your Kojal Highness 
“on tile spontaneous invitation gjiven by 
“ the French People to the head i.r the an- 
“ chut dynasty to ascend the Throne, pre- 
“ venting a happy omen, that by this event 
“ interna! union will be established, and a. 
\\ i; h. d tie*, cr ceased | “ termination at length put to those convul- 
“ sions which have agitated Europe ; and 
“ we doubt not, that that illustrious house, 
*‘ ilivp'y penetrated with its restoration to 
“ tlie confidence of the French people, will, 
“ by its mild and paternal sway, consult its 
“ lasting honour and happiness, by resjiectr* 
“ jug the rights, promoting the interests, 
“ :un! conciliating tho aiHictions of the na- 
“ tion.—The wore we contemplate the 
“ progress of the war, and the means by 
“ which It- termination h-s been effected, 
“ the creator cause do we derive for satis- 
“ faction in tl.e reflection, that, aide! by 
“ the ac hie Venn nls of our brave Cowtry- 
“ men, under the able direction of Field 
“'Marshal the Mmspus of YA e!'iw*tnn, 
“ and the admirable skiff and intrepidity of 
“ the (A unwinders and Arnica of tlic Al- 
“ lied Powers, it i- to the just find id da 
“ pledge given l*v the Allies to the people 
“ of T rance, we itVe, under the hlcs-uigs of 
“ Divine Providence, principally indebted 
“ for those glorious results, which armed 
“ legions, wicn aceompaaied by suvk A 

Ta 


jure' this YU 

Toe (flue i.f tnis has been already pretty 
eff irlv .li’.en a. When T have inserted the 
A'biresf and liMvir, 1 shall, amongst 
other thing'*, noli"" the cause of such an 
Addle' . fain.; r ‘nie-i in the. City of Hon¬ 
do,!. I nr.!..! request tlx reads r to go 
thrui'-h :h ‘“e I'.ieimu nts w'dli attention. 

Yi:,: Aone.v.sj. 

“ 1 r >// it fKccre !/,)i/,- ilotful Highness .— 

’* \\\ l>h olajesiv’s nm.-tt <1 .lil'ul and loyal 
<l i*i jes i ■, th. H;>, 1 tinn*r, Addc-men,and 
“ t im.n.uei of thet il* of Howlon, in Com- 
“ ex, * ( iiiii ii •" - .• .bteil, humbly upproaeh ' “ 
“ veer ff.ov »! i iqjr.,, to oiler our warm- 
“ e i cmig.niufaM'u's upon ibe brilliant sne- 
*• c-*.>ses of lilt Ail! d Are tier: and on these 
*■ .dorii,.!-. and n,11“.i iiuuortunt event-; which 

O t j f t t 

“ iiavc nefildid to the British nrlien, and 

“all Fur-’f, the most rlie- ring and alli¬ 
es 


w<lh 


snnertnif 


nations <i. , fY..uincoi, the. if/rmtli'/ 


“ calami-ie- uHrnr!"n' upon a I'-rdy amt 
“ devastating war. We had aha long 
*’ t nnlcinplated wi lithe deope-t ri.g'vl, the 
w,i"t of an tuion ofobj. e> in i;s pnwocu- 
*’ tiu'i, and had ardent'iN di find to witness 
** the a h.piiei) of those ju-t, libera!, and ( *n- 
<i lights* ic'd principles, vhicb have reeeptly 
‘* beiuco honour,iblv aimred, and sf» ably 
and siteeesi fullv pursued. W e. there- 
ii for**, received wiilithi highest admiration 
“ the firm, tempi*rate, and mu'inenimous 
“ Declaration isseed hv the Alii d Pmvers, 
“ upon ent ering the French territory, where- 
* 4 in t!i<*) dee) irrd — 1 that they ■’ d not make 
“ war upon Fr.inrr, hut ag,iiii*t tlvit pre- 
pontlcranec which, to the miifortum* of 
** Europe, and France, tlie Emperor Najw*- 
“ Icon had too long exercised beyond the 
“ limits nf his Empire *,’ and e eprersed 
their desire, * that France s/m"I' 1 hr 
“ great, powerful, and happy because the 
** Freavi power, iu a *Uitc of greatutts 
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“ pledge, and unsupported by such princi- 
“ pies in vain attempted to accomplish .— 

“ In thus recording our approbation of the 
“ motives and principles which have guided 
“ the Allied Powers, and in congratulating 
“ your Royal Highness on *the glorious ef- 
“ fccts produced by the downfall of an in- 
“ dividual who had concentrated in his 
own person power hitherto unparalleled 
“ in the annals of history, we are more 
** forcibly impressed with this additional 
“ proof of the instability of power, however 
** great and extended, when the Monarch 
“ ceases to regard that immutable truth— 
tv that the happiness arid security of the 
“ Crown depends upon the preservation of 
“ the rights and liberties of the subject; 

“ and we cannot hut again recur, with in- 
“ creased veneration, to the dignified and 
“constitutional declaration of your Royal 
“ Highness, ‘ that the Crown is held in 
“ trust for the benefit of the People.' —The 
** general prospects which these happy 
“ events have afforded us, are no less a 
“ subject for congratulation •, and we sin- 
“ cercly trust a period having now been 
“ put to that odious and revolting system 
“ of military despotism, and attempt at 
“ universal sway, so incompatible with the 
“ rights and interests of nations, and de- 
“ structive of the happiness of mankind, 

“ that with it also a period is put to the 
“ ravages of war, and that we may hence- 
“ forth participate in the advantages of a 
“ general and friendly uninterrupted in- 
“ tercourse with the tuitions' of the world; 

“ and that, no longer distracted by exter- 
“ nal danger, the national energies may be 

* directed to the improvement of our iti- 
“ tcmal resources, the cultivation of the 
“ arts, the extension of commerce, the di- 
“ mi nut ion of our burthens, and the cor- 
“ ruction and prevention of any inroads 
“ and abuses which may impair our ex- 
“ eelknt Constitution, whereby we may 
“ transmit the inestimable blessing, pure 
“ and unsullied, to posterity ; and may 
“ your Royal Highness long live in the 
“ hearts and affections of a free and gratc- 
“ ful people.——Signed, hy Order of Court, 
** Henry Woodthoree.” 

■ The Answer. 

“ I thank you for your congratulations 
“ on tlie splendid and signal victories which' 
** have so eminently distinguished the arms 
M of hi3 Majesty, and those ofhismagna- 

* nimous Allied. I acknowledge, with de- 
“ rout gratitude, the hand of a gracious 

* Providence, not only in these unsxam- 
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“ pled events, but in the important cons.e- 
“ qnences to which they have led ; and, 

“ under these impressions, it is an inex- 
“ pressible gratification to me to reflect, 

“ tint, after having suffered, in succession, 

“ all the calamities of anarchy and military 
“ despotism, the people of Prance are at - 
“ length restored to the paternal authority 
“ of their Hereditary Sovereign, in the 
“ person of his Majesty Louis XV111. and 
li that the fairest prospect is thus aftonlcu 
“ of happiness and prosperity to themselves, 

“ and of security and repose to the other 
“ nations of Europe.” 

Answers are generally short compared 
with Addresses; but this answer appears 
not to have echoed, even in substance, those 
parts of the address, best calculated, as I 
should have thought, to call forth an ex¬ 
pression of corresponding sentiments.. I he 
City of London deplore the calamities of 
war* they approve of the sentiment, that 
France should be powerful and happy; 
they feel pleasure that the French pcop/e 
have obtained a constitution that will se¬ 
cure them the enjoyment of civil and reli¬ 
gious liberty; they hope that kings will sce,_ 
that armed legions are nothing when op¬ 
posed to the principles of liberty, and that 
the safety of the throne dt pends upon thepre¬ 
servation of the subject's rights; they ex¬ 
press a confident hope, that tear will now, 
at last, end; that we shall live at peace 
with the world; that our tares will be dimi¬ 
nished; and that wc shall now go to work 
to correct or prevent abuses rn our own go¬ 
vernments— —To all this his Royal High¬ 
ness might not be expected to lie advised to 
give any specific answer; and he< was, it 
appears, advised not to give any specific 
answer to any part of it. He only talks of 
the splendid successes of his Majesty and 
his magnanimous Allies; acknowledges 
the assistance they received from Divine 
Providence; and says, that it is an inex¬ 
pressible gratification to him to reflect, 
that, after the French have suffered from 
anarchy and military despotism, they are 
restored to the paternal government of their 
hereditary sovereign. —The meaning here, 
doubtless, is, that Louis XVJI1. has been 
put upon the throne. He could not he re¬ 
stored, never having been king in France 
’till now. But, the people are said to be 
restored to his paternal government. This, 
differs very widely from the idea of the Ad¬ 
dress upon this point; for the Address ap¬ 
pears to look upon the people of France as 
having established a government, tvery dif- 
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frrcut indeed from that which existed in ed against believing, that a military despo- 
TWnce before theKcvolution; the people of tism cannot exist without the ruler being a 
which country, the addressers seem to great soldier and a conqueror; for, th« 
think, cannot, therefore, b£ looked upon as most sneaking coward, the meanest reptile, 
having been restored to any thing, possess- in existence might, by the means of an army 
ing, as they do now, nothing, in the way of judiciously employed and well paid for tho 
government, which they were blessed with purpose, subdue, in time, the very souls and 

twenty-four years ago.-The exact mean- senses of a nation.-Nor, would it seeqn, 

ingofthe word paternal, as applied to go- is the . existence of laws and the regular 
veminent, I do not profess to understand; administration of justice , incompatible with 
bat, if paternal government means a go- a military despotism; for, as We have seen, 
vemment such as that which existed before Napoleon established laws, and such good 
the Revolution ; a government imposing laws too, that the people have contracted 
«orvees, gabelles, and tallies; supporting with their new sovereign for the preservar 
Seigneurial Courts, an exclusive dominant tion of those very laws; aye, for the main- 
church, monastrios and tithes, and cxclud- tenancc of that very code, which the mill¬ 
ing even the semblance of any representa- tary despot framed, promulgated, and put 
tion of the people ; most assuredly the peo- into full and entire execution. Therefore, 
pie of France are not restored to a pater- we learn, that there may he regular court* 
lial government.—-It is true, and we of justice, and all the other things of a liko 
must all lament it with his Royal High- nature going on, and that a real military 
ness, that the -French people have, during despotism nmy, in fact, he the sort of go- 
the course of the last twenty-four years, vernment under which the degraded peo- 
suffeted much from anarchy as well pie live. - - .T here is one part of the Ad¬ 

as from military despotism ; but, we dress, in which it was impossible for hi* 
must hear in mind, as, I dare say, his Royal Highness to agree in sentiment 
Royal Highness does, that, in the end, they with the City of London. I allude to 
have secured very great advantages. It that passage, where the Lord Mayor mid 
is a sort of suffering to take nauceous me- his fellow-addressers observe, that the 
dicine; but it is sometimes necessary, in French people have formed “ a plan of 
order to restore health and to save life. “ Government on the model of our own 

And, though the brevity of his Royal High- “ excellent Constitution." -This was a 

ness’s answer precluded him from intro- great mistake, at least, if we are, as tho 
ducing this fact, I’ll engage, that he per- Whigs call it, to look at the practice of the 
ceived it as clcaily as the reader can per- Constitution*. No two things can he mor® 
ccive it, and that it forms no unimportant DIFFERENT than the French Constitu- 
place in the serious cogitations of his mi- tion and our’s, in its present practice ; a 

nisters.-1 could wish much to have proposition which 1 think myself able to 

from some able pen of the social order prove to the satisfaction of every one who 
school, a clear definition of the phrase, will read, and which I shall endeavour to 
“ military despotism," from which, as we are do in the next Number of the Register. 
told, France lias recently been delivered. By Mind, reader, I am not saying, or going 
military despotism I have always under- to say, which of the two is the BE8T, or 
Btood to be meant a state of things, in which is the WORST. I will not even 
which the ruling party relies upon soldiers offer an opinion upon this point. This it 
for keeping the people in order and making above my flight. I shall leave my readers 
them obey. It is no matter, according to to judge, and to say, whether what wft 
my notion of the thing, who, or what is, or have preserved is as good, or better, than 
what sort of name or title is given to the what the French people have gained ; but 
ruling party. It is the substance that I I pledge myself to shew, that the two 
have always had in view. A people kept things bear not the least resemblance to 
in awe and compelled to obedience by a each other. —Upon the subject of correc- 
military force, constantly present among tion of abuses in our own Government, 
them, 1 have always regarded as a people it was hardly necessary for his Royal 
Jiving under a military despotism. Inis Highness to say any thing, seeing that he 
must, from his Royal Highness’s observa- must have been satisfied, that the Ad- 
tion, have been the case in France, and I dressers could not doubt of his readiness* to 
_ do most sihcerely hope that it will no longer concur in any measure having that im- 
bq *o. Bat the leader should be caution- portant object in view, now that peace win 
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• have completely removed the great ob¬ 
stacle to the undertaking, it always having 
been allwlgcd that a time of war was not 
the proper time. We shall now, without 
all d'liibt, have the Whigs amongst the 
most forward for a Reform of the Parliar 
ment , their aid having been withheld, for 
years past, upon Hie ground, that the time 
was too stormy to set about repairing the 
fabric of the Constitution. We shall all 
have the lei sure now to contribute our best 
efforts in this great undertaking, freed 
from the 'argon about Jacobinism and Na¬ 
poleon’s partisans. After this storm we 
have much to repair. We have a great 
many laws to look at, which were called 
forth avowedly by the French Revolution. 
These will, l should suppose, not be held 
to be necessary in future ; foi*, if they be, 
it will not be very consistent to contend, 
that we have triumphed over the revolu¬ 
tionary principles. The pecuniary COST 
of the war is another thing. That subject 
will demand a whole Repi.it er to itself. In 
about three weeks John Bull will be settled 
down into his regular habits, and may be 
induced 10 look his affairs in the face, and 
they shall then be laid before him with as 
much pirspicuity as I am master of.—It 
see ms, at first sight, surprising, that this 
Address of the City should have passed ; 
and some have even expressed thtir won¬ 
der, that the Aristocrats did not muster all 
their forces and oppose so Jacobinical a 
piece. But, the truth is, that already has 
a great, change token place in the feelings 
of men as to politics. They have now no 
fear as they had before. That bug-bear, 
with whHi artful knaves used to frighten 
honest nun out of tlieir love of the liber¬ 
ties of their country, does not exist any 
longer. They used to think, and to say, 
that the Reformers were certainly right.; 
lhal abu-.es ought to be corrected; that 
tonsures of thirty or forty thousand a year 
ought not to cxi. t; but, they said, at the 
same time, if wo give our support to these 
Reformer* and b^in a reformation, that 
formidable enemy, Napoleon, may step in 
and eat us all up. This was their persua¬ 
sion. Th'-y have now lost this fear, and 
arc- returning to tlx ir senses. Though 
they cannot be expected to be zealu's in 
the fitHe of freedom, they will no longer I 
be enemies to if. Thrv people do not feed 
on wir, nor .have they tales to lo-ie. They 
would ll’.c very we’! to see a redaction oj 
if aw", a cr.vY.-Ob/' of E ms, and a system of 
economy that would tend tu make the lipids 


more secure. These they know that they 
cannot have without a reform of abuses in 
the representation. They would, there¬ 
fore, wish it; and,though they may not he 
forward, in endeavouring to bring it about, 
they will not now oppose it,, ns they have 
done, for fear of the loss of their property 
by a Revolution.-*-Thc hobgoblin is de¬ 
stroyed. The object of then* fear is no 
more. The crafty knaves will no longer 
be able to persuade them, that they must 
sacrifice great part of their money and 
their liberties, or lose the whole of the 
former.—It will be in vain to cry wolf to 
them now.—This is the true cause of the 
passing of this Address. Mr. Vv'aithmaw 
found perhaps no new friends; but ho 
found his old opponents keep away. 

Amkrtca.— An article, which appeared 
in the Times newspaper of Monday last, 
makes me regret exceedingly, that the Re¬ 
gent did not answer that part of the City 
Address, which expresses a hope that “ a 
“ period is put .to the ravages of war, and 
“ that wc may henceforth participate in th© 
“ advantages of a friendly and unintsr- 
“ rupteil intercourse with all the nations of 
“ the world .” I regret, that his Royal 
Highness did not speak to, and echo this 
sentiment, because the article, above al¬ 
luded to, states, that there is to lie a stipu¬ 
lation, in the definitive Treaty o f Peace, by 
which all the allied powers and Fiance 
are to bind themselves NOT TO /JV1 
TE R FERE in the war which England 
may now carry on against tine United States 

of America. -This article is published as 

dated at, and as having been published at 

Vienna. -It ia, doubtless, wholly fulse, 

though it is very difficult to account for its 
being published in the capital of the Aus¬ 
trian government, where intelligence of this 
sort seems so unlikely to be fabricated.-— 
Perhaps the Times newspaper, which has 
cried out so loudly for mi pears with James 
Madr\on, and which has openly proposed to 
detach part of the States from the Confe¬ 
deration, has fabricated the article itself, 
by way of feeling the public pulse. — — Be 
this as it may, the idea exists , and the pro¬ 
mulgation of it must have a very bad effect; 
for, though it is impossible to believe, that 
the Prince Regent would propose any such 
stipulation, there cun be no doubt, that the 
very mention of it in our prifits will tend 
to make the Americans more exasperated 
than they were before.—-The effect of 
tiais mischievous article would have beegj^ 
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by Anticipation, completely destroyed by a 
word from the Regent, echoing the 
wiofi for universal peace, expressed by the 
City of London. — - I am aware, that bis 
Royal Highness, by a speedy adjustment of 
all differences with America, which, in¬ 
deed, do themselves away by the existence 
of peace in Europe, tvill greatly disappoint 
the feeders on war and the enemies of free¬ 
dom. As to the former, they might be sa¬ 
tisfied with profits equal to the profits of 
war; but the latter, nothing short of the 
extermination of the very name of Republic 
will ever satisfy. They sec, in the existence 
of lheRcpubiicofAnu*rica,dangcrliUle short 
of what they saw in the Republic of France. 
They see in it a receptacle for lira oppress¬ 
ed and enterprising of‘ all nations. They j 
see in it an example of freedom, morality, 
ami Inppincss, the bare thought of which 
puts them to the torture. .If they could 
roasolidate all the people of America into 
one carcase, they would, having an am 
Sufficiently strong, and an arm sufficiently 
long, cut their throat at a single gash. — ■ ■ 
S-arls men, if men we ought to cull such 
monster?., talk with delight of the send- 
iuji Lord Wellington's army to the United 
litotes; they revel in the idea of burning 
the cities and towns, the mills and manu¬ 
factories of that country ; at the very least, 
they talk of forcing Mr. Madison from his 
seat, and new modelling the government.— 
They endeavour to excite all the hostile pas¬ 
sions here. They arc always ripping up 
our defeated and captured frigates, without 
Appearing to re collect, that wo, at any rate, 
deflated and lord* onefrigate from the Ame¬ 
ricans. Why then urge us on to i cverge ? 
Can any revenge that wc can take do away 
these pages of history, anymore than the. 
dethrone ment of Napoleon can do away the 
hi dory of the battles of Austerlit/., Jena, 
and l'.ylan At orher times, they te.ll 
us of the danger, which, as manufacturers, 
wc have, to apprehend from America, who 
is now, in her turn, becoming an exporter 
of woollen and of cotton goods. And why 
should they not export woollens and cottons 
as we.il as we ? What reason is there, that 
they should not become a commercial na¬ 
tion as well as we or the Dutch ? These 
latter used to have, exclusively, the making 
of Gods for the Portuguese and Spaniards; 
hut for my part, I see no harm that would 
arise from it, if the Americans, who have 
such abundance mi ivood, were to supply { 
this article to all the Catholic countries of 1 
Europe, as, doubtless, there will now he a { 


great caU for it, seeing that the Pope (to the 
great joy of this protestant count i v) is new 
restored to his See.—But, i*> spite of the 
justice and reasonableness o 1 these senti¬ 
ments, they do not, and will not, prevail 
amongst the manufacturers in England, 
who will look with jealousy and hut red to¬ 
wards America; and, perceiving no other 
way of arrest iog her astonishing progress 
in the manufacturing line than that c,f tear¬ 
ing her to pieces by war, they w ill he for 
war with her, at any expence, and at any 
risk. —T he ship-owners know well, tbit 
they have no chance in a fair competition 
with the Americans. They know, that the 
latter can hnild, sail, and cany at half the 
price necessary to English ships. This 
class, therefore, will he for war. The mer¬ 
cantile marine will breed ships cf war. 
This is an object of terror with those who 
look far forward, and who are uuahic to 
support the idea of England ever, at any 
time, becoming the second maidin'nation 
in the world, as, in twenty years time, she 
must, unless the growth of the Ameiicun 

naval power can be checked.-When we 

look hack to what America was in the year 
Ti 84, that is, thirty years ago, ancCraee 
what progress she has made, and how that 
progress has gene on increasing in its veloci¬ 
ty, it is impossible not to perceive, tint, un¬ 
less she receive some very severe check, 
she must he ecjual, ut least, to England, in 
naval power, even in the course of ten 
years. , This opinion is general with those 
who reflec t, upon the subject; and, there¬ 
fore, it is not astonishing that some, even 
good men, uho do not hate freedom in the 
abstract, should he anxious to see her grow ill 
checked, either by demolishing hr tov.m, 
her ships, her moans of strength of nil 
or .by dividing her States .— r J I.cic aio 
those, too, who, looking at the fiarfu! mag¬ 
nitude of cmrdebt,and in despairof seeing it 
reduced by any ay .turn of cccnorm, have 
an idea, that it would he as well io venture 
upon a war of tonyacst with America, in 
order to old;, in the means of paying off part, 
at least, of this debt. They see in that, 
boundless countiy, kind-, to sell and a jreat 
population to tax. They imagine, tlmt they 
will find means a« hoe adless as the debt 
itself; and mad as tlu: notion of a war 
.upon such grounds may seem to the Ame¬ 
ricans, they may he assured, tl et t!-c*-e me 
numerous persons m England v i.<> t r, to rip in 
it. .- -Tin n, lhiuk of ll.e fbdi 1 I'tle.l pros¬ 

pect, whi 'li srienteco oi r 'b'l -ei a provinces 
hold out to tl.c hunters idler planes! Such 
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eargoes of Governors, Commanders-in- 
Chief, Staffs, Port-Admirals and Officers, 
Custom-house and Excise people, Attorneys 
and Soliciloft-Gencral, Judges, Doctors, 
Proctors, Paymasters, Commissaries, and, 
though last not least. Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons!—Onl y think of this, ami wonder 
not, that there are persons to wish for the 
recolonization of America.——But, as the 
subjects of dispute, with that country cease 
of themselves with the war in Europe, let 
us hope, that all these wild notions will lie 
soon dissipated by the Regent’s Ministers, 
who will, doubtless, lose, now, not a moment 

in giving real peace to the nation.- 

1 must confess, however, that I should 
like to see the ugl v paragraph, to whieli I 
.have alluded, plainly contradicted by some¬ 
thing like official authority. It appeared 
in the Times newspaper of the 2 d of May, 
in the following words : The treaty of 
Chaumont. is published in the same, print of 
the same day, from the Vienna Gazette; 
and, after the treaty, there follows, as also 
taken from the Vienna Paper, this para¬ 
graph. - ■ Tt is affirmed, that besides the 
“ Conventions which Englandhasconcluded 
“ with the other allied powers, it has also 
“ maile a secret agreement relative to 
“ North America, By this agreement F.ng- 
“ land has procured from all the other Eu- 
« ropcan powers the assurance, that, after 
* ( the. ic-estahlishment of Peace in Europe, 
* none of them will interfere in the dis- 
“ pa Us between his Britannic Majesty and 
“ North America, and Franee is also to cn- 
“ gage, in the peace to he concluded, to sah- 

“ scribe to the same conditions." -This, 

us the‘reader will observe well, was first 
published at Vienna on the 9th of April, 
find accompanied the publication of the 
Treatv of Chaumont. 1 f the paragraph he 
not a fabrication here, it Is very strange in¬ 
deed, it being well known, that, at Vienna, 
the press is under such a rigid inspection 

and controul.- Why any such stipulation 

as this ? What need was there of any, see¬ 
ing that wc have now no dispute with Ame¬ 
rica, the very subjects of dispute having 

ceased to exist with the war in Europe.- 

The dispute related to the taking of people 
out of American ships upon the high seas, 
upon the ground of their being English 
subjects, and also to the extent of the right 
of blockade and other matters touching 

neutrals during war. -Peace with all 

Other nations, of course, takes away the 
very subjects of dispute; and, WHY, 
.therefore, should ljfngland have made a 
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1 secret agreement in order to prevent any of 
the other powers, Fraace included, from 
taking part in this dispute, “ after the re¬ 
establishment of peace in Europe V" -If 

I could believe, as X yet cannot, in the ex¬ 
istence of such an agreement, 1 should begin 
to fear, that the Regent and his Ministers 
were bent upon a War of re-colon i.'ution, or, 
at least, of devastation, in 1 heUnited States; 
that they had listened to the suggestions of 
those who, for the several reasonsthat L haver 
stated, desire the destruction or the con¬ 
quest of these States; and that we were 
doomed now to he engaged in a most ex¬ 
pensive and bloody war, while all the rest 
of Europe enjoyed profound peace ;»that 
the time was yet not to arrive when our 
burdens were to be lightened, when guineas 
were to return, and when wc were, ones 
before we died, to say that our country waa 
living in friendship with all the world.— 
If this war were to ho resolved on by our 
Government (which God forbid !), it must 
he confessed, that there would not be want¬ 
ing the ready means for carrying it on with 
deadly effect. We have more soldiers, 
more sailors, marc ships, more horses, more 
arms and ammunition ; more, in short, of 
all the instruments of war, than we know 
what to do with. Our army is well discip¬ 
lined ; abundantly supplied with good offi¬ 
cers ; brave in its nature ; accustomed to 
victory! Our Navy is in the same state* 
The European war has ended so suddenly, 
and was upon so large a scale, that there 
are provisions and stoves in hand more than 
sufficient, perhaps, for a year’s war in 

America.-The undertaking, therefore, 

would he by no means chimerical, though, 
in the end, I think it would fail. — —If 
such a war, and lor the purpose- urged in 
our public prints, should be entered on, it 
is probable, that the German Legion, being 
subjects of our king, might be amongst the 
troops sent out. This is no contemptible 
army of itself: horse, foot, artillery, engi¬ 
neers ; all well appointed, provided, and 
commanded. In short, there will be no 
difficulty in sending out an army, during 
the present Summer, of 50 or 80 thousand 
men, besides sailors and marines.— —To 
prevent their landing would he impossible 5 
and, it is hardly necessary to say, that ths 
whole of the ships of the Stales, and all thg 
maritime towns , must fall upon the' ap¬ 
proach of only a fourth part of such an. 
army; unless the Americans should, pre 
vions to its landing, be cured of their self- 
confidcnec, and lay by the plough, for a 
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while, for the ustS of the musket- 


trust in the justice of his Royal Highness, 
the Regent, for the rejection of such a pro¬ 
ject ; hut, if it were to he adopted, 1 know 
it would he popular; and I also see, as 
every man must, ihat the powers of 
Europe, if inclined to aid America, are 
vnable to do it. They have, all put toge¬ 
ther, not fleets enough to face six English 
men of war. The maritime strength of 
the whole world now centres in these 
islands. The Americans, I hear, rely 
upon the friendship of Russia. Alas ! 
what have they to offer the Emperor of 
Russia in return for his friendship ? This 
is nonsense. The Emperor of Russia has 
other ob jects of his attention ; and besides, 
if we really were to give credit to the arti¬ 
cle from Vienna, that point is settled at 
once.-—So that, if this war were to be 
resolved on, it would soon he seen, that the 
politicsof the Federalists, as they are called, 
Jiave been wrong from the beginning ; and 
that Mr. Madison, so often accused of 
being the tool of Napoleon, will have tore- 
mind his antagonists, that if America 
had, in good earnest, taken the side of 
France, a few years ago, she tVouhl not 
now in all probability have to tremble, lest 
the advice of the Times newspaper should 
be acted upon. Luckily for the power of 
England, and for the family of Bourbon, 
Mr. Madison and bis party kept aloof 
from Napoleon for the sake of a political 
principle, united with the fear of being re¬ 
proached with plunging iheir country into 
a war on the side of a despot and a con¬ 
queror. But, it would, if the Timcs's 
project were adopted, become evident to all 
the world, that such policy had been the 
rain of the United States.—I repeat, how¬ 
ever, mvconfident hope, that the Regent and 
Isis Ministers are ton just and too moderate 
in their views to listen, for one moment, 
to any such ambitious and sanguinary pro¬ 
ject, against which it is my duty to endea¬ 
vour to guard them, as I know that there 
will not be wanting numbers, through the 
press sthd otherwise, to urge its adoption. 
The whole worid besides does not, per¬ 
haps, contain so many deadly enemies of 
freedom as England alone. It is here 
alone where we see it recommended to 
keep the allied armies longer in France; 
it is here alone where we hear it said, and 
see it promulgated, that Napoleon ought 
to be hanged with his code of laws about 
his neck; it is here alone where we see 
publications recommending to tb« King of 
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France to punish the late republicans ; it 
is here alone where the press openly ex¬ 
presses its dread of the King of France 
being.too leuient. This description of per¬ 
sons will never be at heart’s ease, while 
the people of America are free, and while 
America is a receptacle for the oppressed. 
And, indeed, upon their principle, they 
are right. If they will insist upon re¬ 
garding the result of the war in Europe as 
valuable only on account of its having.de- 
stroyed republicanism in Europe, they are 
perfectly consistent in urging n war against, 
America, -and even a war of re-eoloniza • 
tion ; for, unless that object lie accom¬ 
plished ; unless the cradle of the Revolu¬ 
tion became also its grave,little or nothing 
has been gained over the principle, of re¬ 
publicanism. America, now holding out 
her hand to manufacturers, as well as cul¬ 
tivators of the soil, cannot, if she i\ main 
what she is, fail to attract prodigious num¬ 
bers of Europeans, of all nations, to her 
prolific and happy shores. Discontent at 
the changes which have now taken place; 
despair of ever seeing that which they 
before had hopes of living to see ; shame 
to remain on the spot where their hopes 
have been baffled, and their endeavours, 
frustrated; unsurmountublc hatred of power 
to which they are compelled to submit, and 
to the support of which they are compelled 
to contribute ; the weight of-taxation ; the 
spirit of enterprise ; the ho|>o of bettering 
their lot in all : tlir.->c will, if America l-ti 
at peace, and the road free and dear, car-, 
ry hundreds of thousands of Europeans to 
her shores. Aiti/.ans, mar.nfacturcrs of 
all descriptions, and es»-< ia!!v of 1 !k- mret 
clever and most enterprising men. The 
augmentation of her population will be 
hastened; her maritime and all other 
means will increase ; and, it will be not at 
all surprising to see her, in ten yean, in a 
situation to send forth 50 ships of the line, 
manned and commanded as well as our 
own.—I confess, that this will be the na¬ 
tural consequence of leaving her what she 
now is, and that, in any war, at ten yean 
hence, she will be able almost to dictate 
to us both the time and the condi¬ 
tions of peace, there being a limit to our 
growth of-power, and none to her’s.—But, 
for all this, I am decidedly fur leaving 
her to herself. Her Slates may di¬ 
vide of themselves. That will make her 
comparatively weak; where: 1 s by a war, 
we should unite them much closer 
than they now arc. Wc may, too, fail in 
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the object of the war. After expending 
two or lon e hundred millions of money, 
we. may be compelled to make peace with 
Ler us an Independent Republic, having 
greatly weakened ourselves by the attempt 
tusubdue her, tarnished our own military re¬ 
futation, fixed her fame for ever in the 
minds of men, apd what, in tiie eyes of 
•onie persona, would be worse than all the 
rest, established upon a rock, never to be 
shaken, the principles of freedom and of 
Republican Government.——I have thus 
taken a rather extensive view of this sub¬ 
ject ; but to those who are for a war with 
America, iu order, as the Times calls it, 
to finish the good work so happily begun in 
Trance, it might have been sufficient to 
observe, in very few words, that our choice 
lies between these two thingscither to 
suffer America to remain the nurse of free¬ 
dom, ibe receptacle of the oppressed of all 
rations, an example of liberty, security and 
happiness, enjoyed under an eleitive go¬ 
vernment, without hereditary rights or 
established church; or, to coni inue to pay 
the property tax, and to see our debt yearly 

increase d by loans.-Herr', Johnny Bull, 

you have your choice. Which of the two 
you may take, I rejilly cannot pretend to 
say; and so, upon this subject, I must wait 
patiently the result of your profound cogi¬ 
tations.——As to the state of opinions in 
America, it appears, that, having heard of 
the low state of Napoleon’s affairs, the 
people there were counting, with confi¬ 
dence, on an immediate peace. They had 
not then heard of the actual dethronement 
of Napoleon, and of the consequent lan¬ 
guage of our public prints, accompanied 
with statements relative to troops imme¬ 
diately to be sent off to America. What 
effect these will produce in the miuds of 
the people and of the government there, J 
know not; but, so slowly do they gene¬ 
rally move, it is not probable, that the 
troops will meet with any thing like an 
army to oppose them. The Americans 
have no experienced officers. They have 
no discipline. They will, too, I dare saT, 
think, that, because they beat England in 
the last wav, they can do it again, and much 
easier, having now five times as numerous 
a population. But, in the first place, they 
will not have to contend against such 
Generals as they had to contend against 
before, nor such officers and soldiers. They 
will, if our troops really should land in their 
country, have to contend with those who 
have defeated French armies; with skill of 
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all sorts; experience in the men sis .well as 
the officers; witn courage, discipline, and 
the habit of victory. All tneeu will require 
something more Until the Americans have 
yet thougnt of.—Then, in the last war, 
America bad three great maritime powers 
on her side, end one power to scud her aid 
in officers and me.,. Do they now look ior 
assistance from the friend-hip of Ceniuwnd, 
or of Louis, or of the Stiver, ign i ’n'.tcc of 
the United NcUicrlundr, ? A«Bic ii of tbs 
three do they intend to apply to' Dr, do 
they expect that the Emperor of lui«.~ia, 
who is shortly to come on a visit to Eng¬ 
land, will, in order to preserve tilth* liber¬ 
ties, send an army of co&saeks to their as¬ 
sistance round by the way of Kamshatka ? 
Verily, Jonathan, if you repose in vein 
hopes, you are upon your last legs, if the 
project of our public writers be adopted by 

the Government.'-It appe us, that you 

have negotiators in Europe; and, I luve 
heard, that they have a great opinion of 
their powers of speech. They, cr, rather 
you, will, iu due time, feel the consequence 
of this error, if it be persevered in long. 
We, here, do not make such long rprechos 
in our diplomatic discussions. V/e are 
more laconic; bat wo use arguments of 
much greater force than yours. Whether 
it be owing to our European climate, which, 
by making the stage of maturity more 
tardy in arriving, communicates more vi¬ 
gour to the mind as well as the body, from 
causes similar to those which render the 
oak more solid and durable than the poplar; 
or, to that necessity of industry which ha¬ 
bituates us to dispatch, I cannot tell; but, 
certain it is, that our negotiators have a 
much shorter way of going to work than 
yours, and that they seldom fail to be much 
more successful. You have recently seen 
what a shilly-shally state the Powers of the 
Continent were in, till our Lord Castle- 
rcagh got amongst their counsellors. They 
were talking about leaving to the Emperor 
Napoleon a much greater extent of terri- 
toiy than France, under her kings, ever 
knew. You have seen how soon rnatters 
changed after the arrival of his Lordship, 
You have seen the result; arid, having seen 
that, rely, if you will, on the superior 
powers of talking, possessed by your nego- 
ciators !—Perhaps you may take it into 
your head, that negociators, chosen from 
amongst our friends, the Federalists ; that 
two or three of those “ Burkes of -the 
Western Hemisphere,” of whom the Times 
newspaper speaks; perhaps, it may go#» 
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into your noddle, that negotiators, picked 
out from amongst these friends of “ social 
order and regular government,” will be 
likely to succeed better than those, who 
were not for open war against Napoleon. 
2ry then/Jonathan; and be sure to fiv 
upon gentlemen, who think themselves vt ry 
clever, and love, of all things, to hear them¬ 
selves talk. Be sure to scud men, deeply 
read in Vattcl and Puflendorfl', and who 
will write volumes in folio in answer to six 

lines from oup Secretary of State.- .— J 

think, that, in order to conciliate, your best 
way will be to send negotiators, who, in 
following up the sentiments of Mr. Ran- 
dojph, will lay all the blame of your hostility 
upon the Democrats, or Jacobins, who have 
emigrated to you from England and Ire¬ 
land; and, if you were to prey ore to give 
them up to their natural sovereign, it 
might, perhaps, as Mr. Randolph would 
think, obtain you peace upon hotter terms. 
Tiy it, Jonathan, ami see what eflect it 
will have! In short, try, in all manner ol 

ways, the powers of talking. -Altai! to 

be serious with you, your safety lies now 
in the forbearance, the magnanimity, .the 
compassion, of his Royal .Highness the 
Prime Regent of England ; and, I trust, 
especially for the sake of the Quakers in 
Pennsylvania, that you will find this a safe 
reliance. While the Emperor Napoleon 
wielded the arms of France, you thought 
your.ehes in no clangor. But him you did 
not like. He did not dress to jour fancy. 
One -party amongst you abused him, and 
the other disclaimed all desire to aid ios 
views. Volumes did your negotiators write 
to convince us, that you did nothing to fa¬ 
vour him. Yon got into a nice, snug, 
little, war of your own. Still independent, 
you were at war with one of the great bel¬ 
ligerents, and so far from allying yom.u-lf 
with the other, you cent rived to keep 
up your quarrel with him, and could 
hardly be said to he at peace with 
your powerful enemy’s only powerful 
enemy. Luckily for us, you adopted (iiL> 
policy, and persevered in it to the last.— 
You appear to have put your little iuth- 
pvndcnt war us a sort of o ids ode into the grand 
drama; but it was acting contrary to all 
the rules of composition, not to close (he 

episode Ik fore flu- end of the piece.-V eu 

may, 1 hope, safely rely upon ti e moderation 
and magnanimity of our Prim- Regent, act¬ 
ing in the name, and behalf of his May - t v; 
but I do assure yon, tin l that is your only re- 
ii‘ 4 ^ce j for if yon were rooted out to the iast 


man, your fat® would excite very littla 
commisscration in Europe. Yon thought, 
tjiat you would hold the balance between 
England'and France. What folly :nd 
presumption ! But it is in vain to talk. 
Xjus is a disease of tire mind, of which na¬ 
tions arc never cured hut at the cannon's 
mouth; and, though l could wish much to 
sec you cured, 1 cannot bring myself to ap¬ 
prove of the application of the remedy.— 
Since writing the above, the following im¬ 
portant Declaration from our Admiralty 
has cornu to hand. The Americans will, 

I dare say, not think it altogether a joke. 
“ AdMI RAJ.TV -OV'i- ICE, AvRIL 30, 1S14. 
“ 'file Lords Commissioners of the Adnii- 
“ rally cannot announce to the Fleet tlie 
“ termination of hostilities with France, 
“ without expressing to the petty officers, 
“suunen, and royal marines of lus Mr- 
“ jrsty’s ships, the high sense which their 
“ .Lorilhlijps entertain of their gallant and 
“ glorious services during the late war.— 
“ 'i'he patience, perseverance, and distip- 
“li.rn; the skill, courage, aud devotion, 
“ with which the seamen and marines have 
“ upheld the best interests, and achieved 
“ the noblest triumphs of the. country, t-ii- 
“ title, them to the gratitude, not only-of 
“ their native land, which they have pre- 
“ tm-ved inviolate, hut of the other narions 
“ of Europe, of whoso ultimate deliverance 
“ their .successes maintained (he hone, and 
“ aceel,-rated the accomplishment.—Their 
“ Lordships regret that the unjust and uu- 
“ provoked aggies'■ion oj' the American 
“ GOVEKNMENT, in declaring war 
“ upon this Countiy, after <Jt the causes of 
“ its original con/Joint had keen removed, 

“ dor:, not permit them to ieduce the fleet, 
“ at once to a Peace- establishment; but aa 
“ the question now issue- in this war is 
“ ike Miiinicnanicof those maritime rights, 
“ v /rich are the sure j-urndatiuns of our 
li vara! glory, their Lordships look with 
“ confidence to that part of the fleet which 
“ it may be stiil nm.,. ry to keep iu com- 
“ mission, for a continuance of that spirit, 
“of ilistinline and gallantry, which has 
“ raj i-d the British Navy to its present 
“ pro rmiuence.—lurcducingtlicfleettothe 
“ i sti.ldlsh-munt m ct-ssarj for the American 
“ rear, the seamen ami marines will find 
“ t.lii ir Lordships attentive to the claims of 
“ trcsnu'.tive services.—T lie reduction. 
“ v. i 11 bu first made in the crews of those 
“ ships which it may he found expedient to 
“ ps v off, and from them the petty' officers 
“ aud seamen will be successively du-. 
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“ charged, acccirding to the length of their 
“services; beginning in the flint instance 
“ with all those who were in his Majesty’s 
“ service previous to the 7th of March, 
“ 180!i, aiul have si-see continued in it.— 
44 When tin- reduction shall have hern thus 
“ made, as to the ships paid off, their Lord- 
“ ships will direct their attention to those 
“ which it may be found necessary to keep 
“ in commission, and as soon as the oir- 
44 cumstances of the war will admit, will 
“ bring home and discharge all persons 
44 having the same standing and periods of 
“ service, as those before discharged from 
“ the ships paid off; so that, in a few 
“ months, the situation of individuals will 
“ be equalised; all men of a certain period 
“ of service will he at liberty to return 
“ home to their families; and the number 
“ which it may be still necessary to retain, 
44 will be composed of those who have been 
“ the shortest time in the service.—An ar- 
“ rnngenient in itself so just, cannot, in 
“ their Lordships opinion, fail to give uni- 
“ ver.i'il satisfaction ; and they are induced 
“ toinakethisenininunicationto the fleet, be- 
41 cause they think that the exemplary good 
“ conduct of all the petty officers, seamen, 
44 and marines, cutiUe them to every con- 
“ fidenee, and to this full and candid c.\- 
“ jdanalion of their Lordships intentions. 
“ —Their Lordships cannot conclude wilh- 
44 out expressing t!i< ir liopc, that the valour 
44 of Ms Majesty’s fleets and armies, will 
“ r.p: < dilv bring the \ meric an content to a 
4! corn hi-uctn hoaon.aMe to tile British 
“ rn.'.ty.u'e for Hi-i(i-.!i intercuts, and enn- 
41 r/.v ire l'j >!/:■ !:r repne <■[ the vivi- 
‘ i> i’i' 1 iv •{•' !■—By < onnnand of their Lord- 

*• /-i* ,—j. tV.CKOKV.it.”-.Thus,then, 

we r-e it nlieitli d'-clarerl, that there is 

t-. ;•« cm “ l\ t American war.” 

N we !.h.,:l see, tlicn, whether our \Ii- 
i ii’ters are to he tc/knl out of their vitwe, 

wuuti\-r these views may he.-The 

grounds <■!' the war, on the part of Ameri- 
ci.irre .he invasion, as they insisted, of 
th. ir tit i?/ rlfihit:. The peace in Ku- 
vojsi, ! should have thought, put. an end to 
the dispute, it brim! impossible that neutral 
rights should any longer be claimed.—But, 
it seem-, that I was deceived ; and, l must 
c;>nlii.it th' try for war with Amciica 
is g viera! in this eminliy, now that we have 
rm other Pntvms to f: dit with, and <!ie re¬ 
sentment of no one to f ar. - -hhem Ame¬ 

rica we i.-a: n, the mri.t Surprising fact, that 
a law Ins actually lu-en passed to prevent 

th® Lmortitioa of cither woollen or cotton 

.* * 
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goods from any put of the world ! Thu* 
are eight millions of people, who only four¬ 
teen years ago, had not a coat or a gown 
that was not carried from England, able to 
supply themselves ; and must, of course, > 
be, in a short time, able to export thos# 
commodities, and at a much cheaper rato 
than we possibly can. — - Even tea years 
ago, America did not possess tlie sheep to 
grow a tenth part of the wool sufficient for 
making her woollens.—What a wonderful 
increase of means ! To what mast such a 
country arrive in another ten years, if left 
as she is !—But, my fear is, that, -even 
here will be found, with some persons, a 
cause to make them wisii for war. 

This Pope.— —The restoration of his 
Holiness is not amongst the least interest¬ 
ing of the changes, winch have, and which 
are about to take place, especially when w e 
reflect on the numerous publications which 
have been made, since his fall, all shewing, 
as clear as day-light, that in this the pro¬ 
phesies were punctually faff lied, and build¬ 
ing thereon an unanswerable argument in' 
support of the divine origin of the Scrip¬ 
tures. What will the far-seeing authors 
of these publications, who, 1 dare sav, 
thought themselves inspired, say now ? 

1 should like to take a copy of his hook 
to each of them, and, cramming it into 
his hand, thump him upon ttie hack, and 
hid him tell me, what he has to say 
voxel What is now become of the hg/ti 
of these wise-acres; those expounder! 
of propln-sies? What is now become of all 
their visionary trish > Where do they 
now see the supernatural causes, into which 
they before penetrated as easily as my 
kniic pc ictrates a piece of toasted cheese ? 

If these conceited men; the solemn im¬ 
postors, were now assembled together, and 
shut up in a mad house,- would it not bo 
better than to let them ramble about be¬ 
wildering the minds and debasing the spirit 
of the people?—Hut, it is curious enough, 
that, amongst the foulest abuses of th# 
Emperor Napoleon were those fanatical 
and intolerant wretches, who were formerly 
continually cal ling the Pope Anti-Christ and 
the Whore of liubylon. They abused the 
Pope; they said his fall was foretold in the 
Scriptures, arid yet they abused the man that 
pulled him out of his chair. To complete 
their impudence; to claim the title of tha 
most impudent of all the human species, 
they have now only to abuse those who 
have restored him to his See and his tem- 
poial power. For my part, I am pleased 





kt this restorat ion of die Most Holy Father, 
because it so completely falsities all the 
elaborate expoundings of these impudent 
empirics, who are a million times worse 
than the worst of Catholic Priests. ■ - I 
shall lie obliged to any bookseller, or other 
gentleman, that will furnish me with a 
complete, list of all the publications, to 
yvliich 1' have alluded. They are very, nu¬ 
merous, but they ought to he known, and 
an account of them sent to Rome . — — I f 
the Lailcastevian Society were to make a 
sort of summary of those writings, and 
send them forth with notes, exposing their 
falsehood and folly, they might prevent 
many of their scholars from becoming the 

tkipcs of fanaticism.-There can lie very 

little doubt hut every thing will be done, 
that can be done without violence, to re¬ 
store the Roman Catholic religion wherever 
it has given way to any other persuasion. 
And, really, when 1 look at the divers sects 
in and about London •, when 1 hear the 
crazy rant and whining cant of their 
preachers, and see the people such admi¬ 
rers of their trash, I cannot think it of 
much consequence, whether the French be 
Catholic-) or Protestants, and more espe¬ 
cially when T see, that Catholics are by far 
the mo:-t gay anil agreeable of the two. As 
for tin- principles of freedom, where do 
you find them amongst the populous sects in 
England ■ There arc a lew Unitarians 
and Independents, who have sense ; but, 
the rest, with the exception of the Quak¬ 
ers, are a rabble of senseless fanatics; and, 
what is still more degrading than all the 
rest, t ant and cant are making their way 
into the Church itself, where a preacher, 
especially about London, is popular in pro¬ 
portion as he departs from the use of simple 

morality and sound reajon.-1 think that 

any country is more likely to he happy, and 
free too, with one religion, he it what it 
may, than witli all this crowd of varying 
sects. There is no such thing as walking 
out of an evening near London without 
being stunned, at almost every hundred 
yards, by the bawling of some of these fa¬ 
natical preachers, and the groaning or 
■quailing of their flocks F.vcry house and 
every hovel is occupied with readings and 
exp]snnings and expoundings of writings, of 
which not one in ten thousand understands 

»nv part of the, meaning.-Long live the 

Holy Father! say J, who relieves the people 
from all this gloomy work, and leaves them 
(o frolic and dance.-It would he great¬ 

ly to he desired, that all monkind should 


think rightly upon the subject of religion; 
but, so long as religion has no influence in 
politics and government, i really can sec 
no difference in the value of different su¬ 
perstitions. Nay, there is a manifest evil 
in the multiplicity; for it tends to divide 
the people; to occupy and amuse their 
minds, and to draw ihtir attention from 
things of real consequence, appertaining to 
their liberty and happiness. The gloomy 
superstition prevalent in England, is the 
most odious that ever was ben id of, and I 
should be very sorry to hear that it had found 
its way into any other part of the world.— 
However, let those, who so clearly saw 
the fulfilment of the Scriptures in the fail 
of the Pope, non - come forward and let us 
bear what they have to say. The Pop* 
knew very well that their opinions were 
false, and waited with great patience and 
constancy for his restoration. The time is 
certainly a time of triumph for the Catholic 
Church ; and, it would nut be at all won¬ 
derful if wa were to see eon version to her 
become one of the jaxkitms of the day. 
I have nji scruple in say ing, that I would 
rather see my neighbourhood Catholic than 
what it is. J would rather sec tile people 
dancing, and lvar them singing to the 
sound of a Eddie, t 1 . in see them hurt; mg and 
hear them groaning to I lie rant of a nivibu- 
dist preacher. Jlypwrry is the vie- of the 
age, and of this \ ice the meeting-house is 

the mother and the mir-te.-1 Is :\. the 

Most Holy Father's toe is in pi inn- condi¬ 
tion, for it will have an abundance m !. is a s. 
The Lady of Lore-tto was canird t» I'm is 
and sold for tiro-wood : -.nought oth r lum¬ 
ber. Will she he formed again by the good 
priests out of the ashes ; or will a new one 
he got from Holland ? I beg the render 
to watch the event of this ; for it i. a mat¬ 
ter of deep concern.—People, I (''ink, a ill 
never again cut one another’s throats for 
religion’s sake. The axe and the fire are, 
T hope, laid aside forever; and, as to the 
different falsehoods that men may lie in¬ 
duced to heli'-ve, one, perhaps, is jest as 
haimless, or as little miichievous, as the 
other, providing that no one i f i h- lr has, 
in any way, a connection with pn.hits and 
government. 

Ho.ix on tki: RrocK-Eycn.-o c.!:. — 
The managers of the affairs of the Stock- 
Exchange, who, T suppose, are tl e «;.ms 
Committee that were acting and publisl ing 
of late, have pveii ’-red a bill of imh.it,m at, 
in which they base lumped Mr. He Be ten. 
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get, Lord Cochrane, Mr. Cochrane John- 
Stone, and Mr. Butt, alone with several 
other persons. Tlie bill has been found 
by the GrahdJnrv at the Old Bailey, and, in 
. due course, the trial would have taken place, 
there in abou| a fortnight.—Thb has been 
prevented, as it is stated in the public prints, 
by a removal of the. matter into the Court 
of Rinfs-Bench, Which will cause consi¬ 
derable delay. I did not kfiow that our 
laws allowed of this, and certainly always 
thought, that (except in the proceedings of 
the Attorney General indeed), when a bill 
of indictment was found against any man, 
lus trial must come on in the same Court, 
and that, too, a# quickly as possible.—I 
have been reading the Cock Napoknn so 
much of late, that I am quite lost when I 
come to the operation of our own laws,— 
But, what 1 took up my pen to notice, is, 
the infamous conduct of those newspaper 
writers, who have published to the world, 
that the removal was THE ACT OF 
THE ACCUSED. This falsehood has 
been exposed, in. the public prints, by let¬ 
ters under the bands of Lord Cochrane, 
Mr. C. Johnstone and Mr. Butt, who have 
all declared, that they sought not a mo¬ 
ment's delay; that they wished the trial to 
come on immediately, :.nd that they were 
quite satisfied With the same ordinary sort 
of jury and of trial us other indicted per¬ 
sons. The public will not foil to perceive 
the venomous, spirit, by Which the above- 
mentioned falsehood must have been dic¬ 
tated. The object of it manifestly was to 
cause it to he believed, that the accused 
parlies had put off' the day of their punish¬ 
ment ns hug as they mild, as it Is .very na¬ 
tural for men conscious of approaching 
punishment to do!——Is not this the ex¬ 
cess of prostitution of the press? Is such 
a press the protector of innocence ? Is Such 
a press the H palladium of free tncti n -, or is 
it not the greatest, curse that ever afflicted 
a people?—-To hafe put off the trial j 
voluntarily to have existed with a #r»«? bm 
banging over their heads, for several weeks 
longer than was necessary, would have 
been a presumptive proof that they feaired 
tbe result, of the trial. No ofte will deny 
this j and, therefore, to promulgate foufo 
they bad done this' was, in direct terms, to, 
tell the wotid; that they were conscious of 
bc&, tbsm-'. which it-is scarcelV ponible; 
to imagine any thing more %ai add 
detestable.—-—After the trial, there will 
be pjdntytfftias* to comment on tbe treat- 
shM Bmogtat and bd all 1 die 


other transactions by.which it will bate 
been preceded. At present it Would b« 
improper to do this ; and the public wijl bo 
just'enO&gh, notwithstanding all, tbd shame¬ 
ful efforts almve mentioned, to suspend its 
judgment, till .it has heard that trial. ' 

■rare— mm —— i l l . d ftttlrt .. t ■ 

MdRfc Stock-JobS i k©. 

, 8ir—I perceive by the Public Papers, 
that njy. worthy brethren of the Stock,- 
Exchange have removed the indictment 
against BereUgcr and others into, tbcCoiirt 
of King’s Bench, and consequently the 
trial cannot come on for some time. They 
surely cannot give any satisfactory reason . 
for this removal, dr for the delay) their 
witnesses must le all ready, as they are 
wear at hand j probably it proceeds from 
their anxious desire hot to sufl'er Lord 
Cochrane and the others, ft) experience 
the indignity of being tried at the Old 
Balky; and as Lord Ellenborough never 
allows political motives to mix with his 
charges to a jury, that, therefore, the 
parties will experience from him the most 
upt ight and impartial conduct. But, Mr, 
Editor, I am an old retired broker, and 
am well acquainted with the tricks and 
view sofiriy .brethren} they wish to defer this 
trial as long as possible, and particularly - 
until after the new loan Jbas been taken, 
in order that they may. In the mean time, 
profit by tbe fluctuations; for, after this 
trial, adieu to all the, sweet projiti of 
’Change Alley, The persons who were 
tike. brokers of Lord Cochrane and the 
other parties, upon the 21st of February, 
must give evidence at the trial, net only 
from whim tlie stock possessed by tho 
'abovepersons was pur chased, but also to 
whom it was sold. Tthis disclosure must 
implicate hundreds'of persons, besides tli», 
brokers, whose hooks mns( bo produced at 
foe trial. The public will then have an 
opportunity of knowing who were tb* 
greatest winners op that celebrated day. 
This development will be .fine food fof. 
t$e Q)m . Hutr» actions. I haye dwerytii 
in ft dafly-paper, that my worthy friend^ 

Messrs- AVakefim*, Chaumette, TfcK- 
ry, and, others, who were upon fociiubj- 
'Cmnfokteq,ba , fe already been served wij% 
OOp: the same kiud atfontio^s 

H,icA*n^.*nd 1 5ufi4^l “ 

«8 of wibm, have done ga 

' ^9 su&gpL ;*; ., „ 

Sag tapirs sort of buwnew wifot '«tff 
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'{broker. The penalties by the Act of Tfo 
George II. are very severej andevery ono, 
who has not a copy - of that Act Wight tor 
purchase one,immediately, and he wdl, by 
the perusal of it, be convinced of the iita- 
propriety of continuing these transactions 
for time, which ace not only illegal, but 
subjects all parties- to EXQitSJOUS FENAL- 
TiE 3 . Tire notions now pending roust he 
the' ruin of thousands: the penalties*, I 
hear, upon those already brought, will ex-’ 
ieeJ two millions.—A Retired Broker, 
Pimlico, May 4 , 1814. 
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The JEmpekor Nafoekok.—T he feet 
of Bonaparte’s title being recognized by 
the Allied Sovereigns, is no longer dis¬ 
putable. He has also, in addition to his 
pension, had the entire sovereignty of the 
island of Riba confirmed to biro for life j aitd 
the Empress, whose title seems likewise to 
be continued, is to have tlie full possession, 
in property of the Duchies of Iferma, Pla¬ 
centia, and Gunstalla, with the right of 
transmitting these States to the late King 
of Home, who is immediately to assume 
the title of “ Prince of Parma and Pla¬ 
centia.”—Mr, Whitbread attempted, the 
other night, in the House of Commons, to 
obtain some explanation from Ministers 
on tliis subject; but he was defeated in his 
‘ object, and the answer which he received 
tended very Much to confirm the state' 
tnent, which lately appeared in the Charter, 
that Great Britain was not a party to the 
treaty which had been concluded ynth.'Na- 
poleon. The fect^ however, of 1 tlte exis¬ 
tence of a treaty,such as I have Merit toned, 
is established by the following affinal article: 
—“ Ftema, April- 22.—The Ceurt Och 
“ a ittfe of this day contains the following 
“ article ’^—Parit^JgriilS .—Ip virtue 
“ of a Convention between the Ministers 
“ of the Allied Courts and the EttvOfa pf 
** Napoleon furnished -with powers, to 
R whkl^ the Provisional Government ac- 
“ cedes, the ci-devant Emperor teawMc^s 

• formally all bind tilt preteashms to the 

• Crown of Ffonce aa« Ttttfy, fsA shall 
“ enjoy, in exchange, during hid'fife, the 
f’fide. of ' EJba^i, where it pension shallbe 

• paid ,to him and the members of his 

• family: Tfe Doclaes cif Farina, Pla- 

“ contia; arid.Gtorifella, shall, at Mt'ajp 
“ pFoaching pesee^he coded in full properly, 
“ to ,'^oideSb,' who shall 

•^transmit/: titofe to h& ftfii* to whom the 

fofo of BrineIbtif 1 Parma spii|Paloentia is 
R gr&tedi20M : fotofottM ,, <' 

n* •sir' 


have been the motives which induced fo* 
Allies to allow Napoleon to retain even this 
semblance of authority in Europe 5 whether 
they have been actuated by gratitude to a 
Man who, when he had it in his power, did 
not CvetJurn their thrones, hot, n tjui con¬ 
trary, gave them strength and stability, at 
the expence of general liberty, it must he 
acknowledged that the bare Circumstance 
of Napoleon stipulating for the empty yitle 
of Emperor, after the power was gone, af¬ 
fords a pretty decisive proof that his pws 
dominant paejsion. is vanity ; that vanity 
which occasioned fill his misfortunes 5 that 
Vanity which has arrested the progress of 
freedom, perhaps for a century to come^and 
which, in my opinion, will always prove aa- 
ohstacle to hts being again employed by foe 
people of France, should the defence of 
their rights ever again lead them to un- 
sheath foe sword. But, in stating what 1 
consider reprehensible in the conduct of 
Napoleon, it is but fair, at all times, to ac¬ 
knowledge, that ho has done much for 
France is consolidating that admirable 
code of laws, which was lately distinguish¬ 
ed by his name, and which, every friend df 
freedom must he happy to find, h still to 
administered ip France. It is also 


be 


right to give place to a vindication of Na- 
poleoo from those charges brought against 
mitt by his enemies 5 foe number of whom 
have increased, as they always do in simi- - 
for cases, with foe increase of his misfor¬ 
tunes. On turning to No. l6of foe Register^ 
foe reader will find, in page 504,,a decree of 
foe Senate of France, passed at a Sitting 
on foe 3d tdt. jb which they attribute na 
sorts of Crimes to Napoleon v and, on ac¬ 
count of which, foeydeclare, that he had 
forfeited foe forone y that foe hereditary 
right, established in his family was abolish¬ 
ed’, and that, foe French people and foe 
army were released from their oaths of fi¬ 
delity to, the Emperor. To the charges 
contained jn this decree, Napoleon thought 
it necessary, on foe day following, to pub¬ 
lish. id answer. This answer, however, 
was not allowed to be published at-Paris, 
and we are now indebted for a copy of it to 


all the characteristics of being genuine^ 
though* I dare's&y, it has been much curtailed. 
Its authenticity has not even been d|* 
med by oiir hireling journals; but although 
foey.lfe , v^ ; ^en'' ( it’^bJiclty, they bafonot 
ventured to make a single observatihn 
its edatonts. 1 Considering the. class of to#' 
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of the accusation# which they preferred | “ —The Senate is not ashamed to speak 
against Napoleon, it appears to me that “ of libel* against foreign powers, and'for- 
he has, pt least, completely exculpatedhim- “ gets that they were composed in its own 
self from being tin; sale actor in the mea- “ bosom. A# long a# fortune remained 
aures pursued during his $eign y arn! that, “ faithful to their Sovereigns, these people 
if he had not been flattered, and bis am- “ never let a syllable of complaint about 
bilious views ho much e.ncoiffaged by nw-n “ the abuse of power escape their lips. If 
equally vain and ambitious, he might per- “ the Emperor had despised mankind :t« 
haps have still been at the head oi' .France, “ he is upbraided with having done, the 
and the French people enjoying all the “ world must now acknowledge that he 
advantages of a republican government.— “ had some reason to despise them.—lie 
The following is Napoleon’s answer:— “ has received his dignity from God and 
“ Ordv.Riof the Day.— Fontainb/cau , “the nation; they alone can take it from 
“ April 4.—'The Emperor thanks the army “him. He has always considered thi# 
“ for the attachment it haw shown to him, “ dignity as a burthen, and when he took. 
“ and, above all, because it acknowledges “ it upon himself, it was from the convic- 
“ that France resides in him, and not in “ tion that he aluno was able to support it 
“ the people in the capital. The soldier “ in a becoming manner. Hjs fortune 
“ follows the fortune of his General, his “ 6cemed to be his destiny. Now that for- 
“ honour and conscience. The Duke of “ tune lias declared against him, nothing 
“ Kagusa has not inspired his brothers in “ but the express will of the nation could 
“ aims with those feelings ; he is gone prevail upon him to remain any longer 
. “ over to the Allies. The Emperor cannot “ on the throne.—If he must consider 
“ approve the conditions on which he lias “ himself as the only obstacle to pgacc, he 
“ taken this sli p ; he cannot accept his “ most willingly makes to France his last 
“ life and liberty as a boon from a subject. “ sacrifice. He has accordingly sent the 
“The Sennit: lias allowed itself to dispose “ Frincc of Moscow, and the Dukes of 
“ of iV Govcrmncnt of France; it has “Vicenza and Tarentum, to: Paris, to 
“ fori • ji, n tiiat it i J indebted for the power “ open a ncgociation. The anny may be 
“which it now ahu-ss to the Emperor “assured that its honour and the happi- 
“ alone; mat he saved a part of its rami- “ ness of France shall never be opposed to 
“belt out oi' the storms of^bc revolution, “ each other.” 

“ raised another part from nothing to Indemnity TOR THE Past. -Thu 

“ grcatncHs,' and prelected them against the Bremen Cuvette of tlje 28th ult. contains 
“ hatred of the unt'im. The Senate ap- the following article:— “ It is reckoned 
“ ; ■{ a) . to tlie Articles of the Constitution, “ that Bonaparte has debts to the amount 
“in or A r to overthrow it. It does not “ of' two milliards. The Allies have laid 
“ blush to make reproaches to the Emper- “upon France a contribution of J500 
“ or, without ri'P'-ttii.g, that the ficnatc it- “ millions [upwards of 62 millions stcr- 
“ self, t, .the furt holy in the State, lias “ling]; fifteen French fortresses remain 
“ had a share in < vi i-v event. It has gone “ as security in then- hands, one of which 
“ so far as to date to reproach the Em- “ is to be restored af each payment of 100 
“ prior with having lhFified the official do- “ millions; so that the whole is to be paid' 

“ cumculs in the publication; the whole “ and the fortresses restored in 15 years. 

“ world know* he had no occasion for such The Cot/rier adds, “ that the distribution 
“ artifices,, a Kb-t from him was a com- of this contribution will be omqpg suck 
*• limnd for the Ken#I", which always did of the Mies as have been exposed to coh- 
“ iwu-e than was r.-qii! 1 ; inf it. The Em- tributions levied by Bonaparte.” Is it iu- 
“ pi ror has net* hern roady to attend to the tended W this that Great Britain should 
v,\ H-fouiidcUuivicc of iris Ministers, and come in for a share of this immense requi- , 
“be expected from them, under present sition- ? It is true that no direct Iery\o% 
“i iicumriiinces,the fullest approbation and been made upon the good people of Eng- 
<s support of Lis measures. !f, out of zeal, land by Bonaparte ; but I apprehend ii 
“ exaggeration has slipped into tlie public will be, no difficult matter for our political 
“ addresses and speeches, the Emperor sophists to shew, a9 Napoleon has lieen the 
** mav certainly have been deceived; but indirect cause of the greater part of tlie 
“ ought not those who have held such lan- Contributions raised here, during the war, 

“ ynfltre to him, rcpm.trb themselves for that we ought to participate in the indem- 
“ the cousequetu-es of their own flattery? nity money to he paid by France. 

printed anil PuMwiicJ by J. MOItTOM, Wo, i>4,*8tr*nd. 
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ADDRESS 

To the King of France. 

, No. II. * 

4 is of the greatest importance, not 
only to France, but to mankind in general, 
that your Maicsty should hear the truth. 
Pirjiapa, it is very improbable, that any 
thing whiih I write should teach yoitr ear; 
but, at any rate, it will reach the ear of 
Rome persona} and, at the very lfeast, 
there is a chance of its having some small 
degree of effect.—With this persuasion in 
my mind, I cannot resist the desire that I 
feci to contribute my utmost towards the 
cause of peace in Europe, and of libeity 
in France, whence, in the end, will, I 
trust, go forth a bright example to all op¬ 
pressed and insulted nations—-It will he 
the duty of others, and they will be better 
g$U Ann I, to give you information of the 
sentiments, relative to you and your go¬ 
vernment, prevalent in other countries; 
but, it shall be my business, from time to 
time, to give you a true representation of 
* these sentiments, as thpy prevail in Eng¬ 
land.—In my first Addrcseto your Majesty, 
I hid no hesitation to express my comic- 
tion, that, in a short time, those who had 
been the loudest in rejoicing at your be¬ 
ing recalled to France, would be found 
the forwardest to express their disapproba¬ 
tion of your conduct, and to discover their 
iin^lnnchable hatred of the French people. 
When, however, I said a short time, I 
meant several monthl at least. I little 
imagined, that rou and your brave people 
would, even with the most malignant of 
these men, beeomd objects of attibk in so 
short a space of time as fourteen days, and 
in less than a month from the day of your 
degartnrefrom England; in less than a 
month from the date of those rejoicings 
gnd those memorable embracings, with 
which vour recal to the throne of your 
forcfirtfiers eras halted in England, where 
you had been hospitably permitted to lead 

ip cpuct a life for many years before.- 

This has, nevertheless, happened. The 
write j s, who professed to be year best and 


most firm friends, &ve already hegwofa g 
to carp at your proceedings; and tat using 
their utmost endeavours to make your re¬ 
cal an event to bo regretted by the people 
of France, and even by yourself. They 
now discover very clearly, that which w« 
charged them with before, hut which they 
ronstantly denied to be true; namely, that 
their hatred was to France, and not to the 
Emperor Napoleon, or any of his prede¬ 
cessors in power; and that, they wished 
for, and endeavoured to accomplish, your 
restoration, not as the means of making 
France great, fiee, and happy; but, as 
the means of destroying her power, by 
plunging her into civil war , and by mak¬ 
ing her people abject and miserable.— 
It is almost impossible for a mind, endued 
with the common feeling x>f humanity, to 
conceive that there are people in the world 
capable of entertaining such diabolical 
views; capable of coolly calculating on the 
profit to be derived from the degradation 
and misery ottwenty-six millions of people, 
inhabiting the fairest part of the globe; 
capable even of using their utmost endea¬ 
vours to cause such degradation and mi¬ 
sery, and that, too, at the manifest risk 
of exposing to destruction a family, for 
whose restoration they have expressed the 
most anxious wish, and, upon the arrival 
of the event, the mo,t enthusiastic joy,— 
I shall, however, show your Majesty, that 
such is really the case. J shall show you, 
that, in th« minds of some people in Eng¬ 
land, the hatred tow ants Franri is rot at 
all abated; that they are labouring with 
all their might to keep that hatred alive, 
not only in this countiy, but in all others; 
that they arc endeavouring to excite fresh 
suspicions apainst Fiance in the minds of 
the Allies; that the> are exerting all their 
powers to make France a country to bp 
pointed at with the linger of scorn for A 
century to come. And having shown this 
so dearly as I intend, I shall entertain lit* 
tie doubt, that my endeavour's, which hav« 
in view the peaee and happiness pf both 
countries, will be attended with’ sojn ** 
good,—In a case like tb», it fr 
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necessary for me to refer to, and to quote 
from,' the particular publications to which 
1 allude; and your Majesty, who have, of 
late years, had such ample opportunities of 
being informed- as to the character of the 
prints, whence I shall make my extracts, 
will want no assistance from me to enable 
you to form a correct opinion with regard 
to the motives and thopinflucnce by which 
the publications have been produced.— 
The two Prints, to which only I shall, 
upon tills occasion, refer, are the TIMES 
and the GOURIER. It is sufficient to 
name them to your Majesty, to enable 
you to perceive the precise degree of 
weight which they carry, and the atten¬ 
tion which they are entitled to from you 
and your counsellors.——In order to place 
the matter in 'as clear a light as possible, 
I will state, under distinct heads, the sc* 
vcral charges that I make against the ma¬ 
lignant writers, who, as I shall show, are, 
even before you are seated on your throne, 
'endeavouring to lay the train of a new war 
between England and France.—I charge 
them, then, 

I. With endeavouring to produce a civil 
war in France, by the reviving and per¬ 
petuating of those political animosities, 
which the King has expressed his 
anxious wish to see buried in oblivion. 

II. With endeavouring to blacken the cha¬ 
racter of the French Marshals and the 
French army; to induce the. king to 

' slight and discourage them; to prevail 
, on the Allied Sovereigns to break the 
Convention, made for the release of pri¬ 
soners of war, and that, too, for the 
purpose of preventing the French pri¬ 
soners from returning home. 

III. With suggesting to the Allies the nc- 
. cessit y of keeping their armies in France 
. (in violation' of the said Convention), 

. beyond the first day of June, and with 

proposing that England should pay the 
sai« troops, while so kept in France. 
iV. With proposing to the Allies, to com¬ 
pel the king of France to reduce his 
army in such a manner as to render his 
kingdom perfectly defenceless against 
apy foreign power; and, at. the same 
. time suggesting, that the treaty of alli¬ 
ance, mans betvyecn Great Britain and 
. the Allies, against France, when'Under 
. ^apok-on, should lie continued in foil 
- force now, and for twenty years to 
* come, ... , , 

V. Wh|i .suggesting to the Allies the ids*, 
and, indeed, actually proposing to them 


the measure, of stripping the Museums 
and Galleries of Paris of the Statues, 
Pictures, and other valuable curiosities, 
, brought by the French armies from 
countries which they had conquered. .:, 
VI, With endeavour mg to prevent, intb| 
pending ncgociations, the restoration^ 
the <old French Colonics to France, ’jj 
VU. With inculcating the doctrine,^tUp 
France, though Napoleon is ovejriiii^'R, 
is still the sahie ; that she is. "radically 
and systematically our enemy; and that 
suspicions and , jealousies of , France 
ought jar ever to be awake iu the breagjt 
of a Briton. . 

' Such are the charges which I make 
against $he malignant writers, who, I 
must repeat it, were amongst the very 
loudest in hailing the return of your Ma¬ 
jesty- to France ; and, if I make these 
charges good, y° u will want. nothing mete 
to convince you of the truth of what i 
stated iu my first Address; namely, that, 
in the whole wot Id, you had not such bit¬ 
ter and such crafty enemies as some 
amongst those, who, all of a sudden, bad 
become your flatterers in England. These 
men hoped, that your Majesty would carry 
back to France no .feelings but those of 
resentment and revenge; that, at the in¬ 
stigation of incendiaries, you would plunge 
your country into a civil war; that you 
would turn your back upon that army, who 
alone are able to support your throne 
against foreign foes; that, in short, you 
would lay beautiful France prostrate at the, 
feet of any petty potentate who should^ 
think proper to become her enemy. They 
have discovered, that your Majesty is not 
disposed to gratify their wishes and ex¬ 
pectations ; and, they have lost no time in 
seeking, da longue main, to collect the 
materials for revenge.—I now proceed to 
my charges in their regular order. 

L—I accuse these inen, withoutpretend¬ 
ing to know who or what they really. are,, 
of endeavouring to produce a civil,war in 
France, lu the reviving and perpghatf/fg 
of political animosities .-— - I t must be exi¬ 
gent to all. the world, that, after what ha* 
occurred iu, France, if an amnesty dlra 
an oblivion, as to the past, does not tab# 
place, there must be endless quarrels uni 
feuds in that country;- It must.alsOjha 
evident, that disputes as to opinions and 
political conduct and acts, must involve 
questions of property, and that, hy a ver« 
natural progress, an attack upon the pint 
political conduct of individuals would grow 
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into a general war of opinions, w»d inter¬ 
ests, ending, in ail human pro MW> 
another Revolution, after the nation tad 
experienced all ;he eiils of a civil war; 
or, ifl the parcelling of France out,* and 
dividing it amongst the other Powers of 
Europe. These troths are so manifest, 
that they must be seen clearly by all the 
world* Yet (and now I come to my evi¬ 
dence) does the Times newspaper of the 
2 d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 1th of May, 
labour with all its might to inculcate the 
justice and necessity of exposing, by all 
manner of means, the conduct of French- 
ipen, whom it accuses of acts of disloy- 
alty.. —— On the 2d of May, this writer 
points out the injustice, as he insinuates, 
of taking into favour those who have been 
employed by Napoleon, or who have figur¬ 
ed in the Revolution. Me says, that 
“ Marshals Davoust, Massena, and 
“ Souet, and some others, pretty clearly 
“ show a lurking attachment to the cause 
** of the deposed tyrant ; or, rather, per- 
“ haps, their own wishes to succeed him 
M as military despots.’ 1 He then goes on 
to say, that M a great proportion of the 
“ prisoners of war in tits country are evi- 
“ dently inclined to support any such des- 
“ perate measure.”—I need not point out 
to your Majesty, the baseness of these sug¬ 
gestions, especially against our own unfor¬ 
tunate prisoners of war. The crime of 
which they are here accused is that of fide- 


« 


ey 

lity to their commanders. But your Ma¬ 
jesty will want no exposition of motives 
here, when you observe, that the malice 
of this writer is more particularly levelled 
against those, who have most distinguished 
'.j -mselvcs in fighting against England. 
It was the Prince of Essling who follow¬ 
ed Lord Wellington to Lisbon; it was the 
Duke of Dalmatia who fol|owed Sir John 
Moore to Corunna ; and it was the Prince 
of Eckmuh! who maintained possession of 
Hamburgh, with so muck valour and per- 

severance.-But, the charge against the 

prisoners of war is still the most hale, 
^nese unfortunate men, who have suffered 
tiOtnwh for the sake of their fidelity to 
Emmie (fin; that Is the true light in which 
tp view it), are to be suspected by you, 
tyab are to be degraded, if the malicious 
suggestions of this writer be listened to.— 
On the 3d of May* this same writer points 
out by name, a Monsieur Thibeaudeau, 
who, as this writer says, " Voted for the 
death of Louis XVJt, and against the ap* 
* peri to dtp nation, by which that unfor¬ 


tunate Monarch would, undoubtedly, 
“have been preserved.* Thus setting a 
mark upon one public officer, to begin 
with, as .a proper object of vengeance.— 
On die 4th of May, the same writer says, 
that M those who palliate tie crimes of 
“ France, nnder die late government, am 
w the real enemies of the House of Bour- 
“ bon, and those who proclaim aloud tha 
“ truth its surest friends,” jamongst wham 
he gives the first place to an incendiary of 
the name of Chateaubriand, who seems 
to have formed the design of ingratiating 
himself with the vindictive, at die expense, 
if it mutt be so, of the peace and happi¬ 
ness of France.——On the 5th of May, 
the same writer insists upon the necessity 
of “ branding '' 1 certain of the revolutionists 
“ with perpetual abhorrence.*'— — On the 
7th of May, the same writer insists on tho 
necessity, that, upon some points, as to tha 
past, “ the French nation ought to insti- 
“ tute' formal inquiry and, as one of 
the results of which he proposes, that all * 
those French officers, who have escaped 
from imprisonment in England, shall bo 
declared itfamous. He says, that they 
arc very numerous, and kindly offers to, 
furnish a list of their names.- —" J dare 
say, that the offer will not be of any use, 
and that your Majesty, as well as those 
officers, will be contented to take the will 
for the deed . &< ■ » -.On the 6th Mav, the same 
Print observed, “ That hypocritical wretch, 

“ Maury, too, it <is to be feared, will not 
“ have his Cardinal’s robe stripped off. 

“ His impious harangues still ring in our 
“ ears, and yet we are told he continues 
“ to inhabit the Archicpiscopal palace: 
u and presently, perhaps, he will have the 



spared, 

“ least they ought to be exposed to public 
tl scorn, and driven to obscurity, and, if 
“ possible, to penitence.” £ have taken 
this Print for only one week. It has been 
constantly labouring at the same point. 
Chateaubriand and the Axe, appears to be 
this writer's motto. You must make the 
Scaffold stream with democratic blood, or, 
it is evident, that you will not satisfy this 
man.—Your Majesty remembers what 
the Stuarts did, upon their return to the 
throne of England; you remember bow 
they hanged, and beheaded* and ripped up; 
and, you also remember their fate, which 
followed at no very distant day front thrif 
vindictive itemizes. But, even to them, 
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W*s proposed to punish, or to 
suspect, officers who had served m the 
war® of Cromwell, and who had so gal¬ 
lantly upheld tile English name in arms. 

So far from that, they were confided in, 
employed, rewarded, and honoured. Yet 
would this writer have you suspect such 
mcnas Massena, Soffit,. and, Davoust, be¬ 
cause they have, distinguished themselves 
in fighting against that country, to the 
people of which he now sap, that, though 
Napoleon be overthrown, “ France is still 
“ the SAME;” “ Fiance is radically and 
“ systematically our e«my.”—To Be con¬ 
vinced of the wicked, the detestable wishes 
of these writers, your Majesty has only to 
look, for a moment, at the pretended rea¬ 
sons, upon which they ground their asser¬ 
tion, that an ample exposure of the late 
government is necessary. .They tolling, 

'that, unless this exposure be made, in all 
aorta of ways, “there is no knowing to what 
“ dangers the Monarch may- be exposed." 

Now, it will .be borne in mind, that these 
same writers, have, a thousand times told 
us, that the tyranny of the late govern¬ 
ment weighed upon every living creature 
in France; that it had plunged every fa¬ 
mily into misery and mourning. Whnt 
need, then, of exposure f Why should 
you be in, any danger from the want of 
that exposure ? What! is it necessary 
to go to the house of a man, whom the late 
government had plunged into ruin and., de¬ 
spair, and expose to him the nature and 
(he .acts of that government, especially 
when he sees all his neighbours in the 
same condition l. .■ The hypocrisy of this 
pretended reason, will, at once, show the 
malice of the advisers of persecution, and 
will convince your'Majesty, that such ad. 
risers, when they say one thing, mean ano¬ 
ther.——What! they tell us to-day* that, 
all France wap bleeding .at every pore, un¬ 
der Napoleon, and bis officers of various 
descriptions'} that every man, woman, and 
child, was in a state of misery; that all; 
that every sou]} ymnig and old, felt the 
weight of the despotism, and prayed with¬ 
out ceasing for yonr return ; and, to-mor- 
fow, they tell us, that, unless prodigious 
efforts be made to expose the evils of the 
late government, your Majesty i$ in immi¬ 
nent danger! 

II.—Tcliargn these writers with endea¬ 
vouring 'to blacken tine character of the 
French .Marshals and officers, and the 
Frentft’atin# i to induce the king to sh’ght 
and discourage them ; to prevail on the 


AUMfjbvereigns to break, tfa Convention, 
recently entered into for the release of pri-' 
toners of war, and that, too, for the par-' 
pose of preventing the French prisoners rf 
war from returning home.- -•. —W e bite 
seen above a specimen of the abuse of . 
French Marshals and officers. The -Times 
of the* 2d of May, offis Generals Htiurur 
and Barrois villains, J and points (hem 
.out' as objects of vengeance. You ire told, 
in the same print of the 6th of May, that 
your throne is raised on moon-beams , if 
you entrust your army to such men as your 
Marshals.-You, indeed, have expres¬ 

sed a precisely contrary opinion. You 
have said, that you will lean upon those 
Marshals? and this it is which has en¬ 
raged these writers, be they who they may. 
But the abuse, t thrown out by these men - ' 
upon the whole of the French amt is 
quite indecent. I shall here quote wvle 
passages from these Writers; and as they 
apply to the Hid arid IVth charges, as 
well as to the lid, X will here repeat thos* 
charges, before I proceed to nty quota¬ 
tions. 

III. With sugges ting to the ASies the ne¬ 
cessity of keeping their armies in France 
Fin violation of the said Convention), 
beyond the 1st day rf June, and wijt/i 
proposing that England should pay the 
said troops, while so kept m France. 

IV. With proposing to the Allies to compel 
the King ef France to reduce his army, 
in such a manner as to render hit king¬ 
dom perfectly defenceless against any 
foreign power ; and, at the same time 
suggesting, that the .treaty of alliance, 
made between* Great Britain and the 

. allies^against France, whcn'undtr Na¬ 
poleon, should be continued, in fullfarce, 
now and for twenty years to come. - 
In support ofi these charges, I offer thy 
following passages from the Times news¬ 
paper, “ They” (the French prisoners 
of war) “ had, for years, lived’ the life of 
“ banditti, and that sort of life is not witf* 
“ out its charms for uneducated and unr®- 
“ fleeting minds. ' These circtunstanosa 
“ prove the necessity' of rircumqpecf&t 
“ and firmness in those to whom tin wffi- 
“ fare of Europe to committed, ang vfa* 
“ have, at the present moment, irieshttible 
“ powder in their hands........ feefete tfisir 

“armies are withdrawn, they rtlust, for 
“ their own seewity, ascertain that the 
“ kingfs wishes,will be put into execution. 
“ The Conscription must be abolished.— 
“ France cries out against it. JHutqp* 
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“fas right to insist 09 its aumemott. 
•f atoidwtter of most wsrioUs crfifoide- 
“ mtioti, tew tin? force is tobe coqs&Wted 
**On which the king is henceforward to 
** rely for protection. It will be, easy 
u to learn who, amongst the prisoners of 
“ War in this country, have declared for 
44 the lawful sovereign, and who for the 
44 usurper. The latter should be morhff. 
44 Indeed the approaching peace will net 
44 require a large regftlar Jane to be kept 
44 up in France. The national guard wul 
44 form the best support to the gowmment. 
44 The military mania is as much a subject 
44 of precaution now, as the democratic 
44 mania wag some years ago.”— Times, 
3d May.—I must stop here for a moment to 
surmise what must be the feelings of a t 
king of France upon reading these insi¬ 
nuations and remarks of his friends!— 
Base wretches! They would excite his 
suspicions of those whom wc have so long 
had in captivity, and whom we are to have 
no longer! Fbor fellows! Have they not 
yet suffered enough for their valour and 
fidelity! These wretches would, we see, 
become spies, in order to get the poor fol¬ 
low s marked. 44 It will be easy to ham?' 
Yes j but your Majesty will not, I am sure, 
accept of the offer. Yon will know well, 
that fidelity to their country and their 
cause ought to entitle these brave men to 
admiration, rather than to expose them' to 
vengeance.——Your Majesty must laugh 
ut this extreme regard for your welfare, 
which would strip you of all force but the 
national guard, at a time when Great Bri¬ 
tain is advised, by the same kind friends of 
yours, to keep in full force, a treaty which 
provides for the support of 600,000 men 
in arms against France. And, as you will 
presently sec, this plan of the National 
Guard comes from the very people, who re¬ 
commend the carrying away from Paris of 
all the pictures ,and statues takenJn Italy! 
—Youi» Majesty will want nothing further 
to guide yopr judgment as to this kind ad¬ 
vice; this uncommon solicitude for your 
happiness.—But, to proceed: the same 
Bapcr of the 3d of May observes, that 
“•.France ra her pjpsent exhausted state ,” 
(who said fa was exhausted 0 44 cannot 
44 support a large military establishment ,” 
(she beat knows that) 44 and it is the boun- 
44 den duty'of .the Allies to proceed with 
M caution. The additional expence of keep- 
44 ing their forces, in France a few months 
44 longer, and of extending the term for the 
“payment of the subsidies on our part, is 


** Mt to, he put into the scale against thr 
having ALL OUB WORK TO 
44 $9 OVER AGAIN.”— Times, 3i 
Muff-—iDoes not this sting pur Majesty 
a little l How do you and your people fed 
Upon reading publications like these* What 
is the feeling of those, who have carried the 
French’arms to Vienna, Berlin, and Mos¬ 
cow ?—What is the feeling of those, who 
have seen all Europe at their foot; and 
who have carried light and even liberty in* 
to the dungeons of the Inquisition The 
Times newspaper of the 6tb of May con* 
tained the following paragraphs, with which 
I shall conclude the evidence on the 2d, 

3d, and 4th cliargcs.-Speaking of the 

Congress to be held for settling the affairs 
of Europe, the writer proceeds thus:— 44 It 
44 would be well, whilst the victorious So- 
44 vereigns are casting their views so fafc 
44 into futurity, that they would look a little 
44 to the dangers that may without a mi- 
44 rode occur immediately under their eyes, 

44 and possibly within the space of a few 
44 months. They have sorely rued that ac- 
44 cursed invention of revolutionary craft 
44 and wickedness, the Conscription; and 
44 yet we do not hear that that infamous 
44 and detestable institution is aboHsned. As 
44 long as it exists, France must be, in the 
44 energetic language of Chateaubriand, 

44 4 a den of robbers' Far from having 
44 freed the world from this monstrous evil, 

44 it $ccms that they arc preparing to heap 
44 new fuel on the name, by {touring at once 
44 half a million of soldiers into France.— 

44 What are these men to do l They can- 
44 not dig. To beg they will be ashamed. 

44 Are they to be at once d&binded? This 
44 would fill all France with a most despa- 
44 rate banditti. Are they to be embodied 
44 under the command of such mild and mo* 

44 derate leaders as Marshal Soult, and Mar- 
44 shal Davoust * If so, the throne of f 
44 Louis XVIII. is raised on moon-beams.” 
(What tender anxiety is here expressed for 
your Majesty!)— 44 The allied troops are 
44 all to be withdrawn from France, and 
44 that unhappy country is to be visited* 

44 with the plague of half a million mad - 
44 men, still thirsting for GLORY (as they 
44 phrase it). Even the disbanding of a 
44 disciplined army, whefa armies used to 
44> be less than one tenth as pumcrous 
44 as they are now, was, by our prudent 
44 ancestors, considered to be a matter 
“of much caution and delicacy.—How 
44 much more important is it, to the repose 
“ cf Trance, and through her, of ail Eu- 
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“ rope, that the vast Aortfei which have been | Framie, acoCrdiug to which toe allied fe* 
“ poured out fromher bosom to ravage mie$'aie to evacuate the French territory’ 
“ parts of the Continent, should be restored by- the 1st day of June; and, yet, in the 
“ gradually and quietly to their country, face 'of this, thin friend of yottr Majesty 
“under such regulations and restrictions would fainfaavethefee armies remain ibii» 
“ as would ensure their return to the habits ger, to liarr&ss and oppress the people af ; 
“ and pursuits of peaceful industry. We France. But, whatare the alledged wm- 
“ earnestly hope that these considerations fives fow'this violation Of a solemn com*' 
“ will have their weight with the 'Allied pact, and that, too, while Francehas been 
“ Sovereigns, and induce them to adppt a fulfillihg her part of it With all possible di- 
** cautious system iu replacing France on ligence i Why, to compel your Mtfjesty, 
“a basis of social'order. We read too to disband all your’ veteran soldiers; to 
“ much in the addresses to the French lay down your army altogether, and to abo- 
“ Sovereign of the GLQRY of the armies, lish the easy means of raising another! 

“ That glory has been in the majority of This measure, and upon such grounds, Is 
“ instances an indelible disgrace to the openly reconimfended to the Allies, who en- 
“ French name, and a source-of misery to tered France with a declaration, that 
“ all that France possesses of virtuous or France ought to be great and happy ! 
“truly noble. What glory was there in The writer says, that yoursoldiers, wlton 
“ the massacre of Madrid, in the destruc- they return, will *be banditti. Whe^re 
“ tion of Saragossa, in the cruel persecution these soldiers ? The menraisdd by%ie 
“ of the brave Hamburghers ? We do not Conscription. They will not dig, it is as- 
“ wish to revert to these scenes of horror; serted, and to beg tliey will he ashamed.— 

“ but when wc see them alluded to jn so Therefore, he recommends, that the Allies 
“ very different a light, IT IS TIME TO should, in the teeth of the Convention, keep 
“ SPEAK OUT.”—-—These are memo- them, and restate them gradually and 
rablc words.. When your Majesty considers quietly, and under' such restrictions and 
whence they spring■, they ought to make a regulations as shall ensure their return to 
deep impression upon your mind, and upon the habits of peaceful industry. —-In 
the miiids of all Frenchmen.—If this truth, he is afraid! of them*' He has wit- 
man were asked why he has such an anti- nessed their valour. He wishes them to 
pathy to the Conscription; why he is so -rot in prison. He is not yet glutted 
uncommonly anxious to induce the Allies with their unheard-of sufferings, which 
to compel you to abolish it, 1 wonder what have all been unable to shake their fi- 
his answer would be ? ■• ■■■ ■ . . I t ip all out delity to their country and its cause, 
of pure regard for your 'Majesty !— —But, mark the hypperisy of this man. 
Pure regard for you makes him so He has been ringing in oOr ears, for months 
anxious about it! Pure regato for you and months,’the cruelty of the Conscrip- 
will not let him rest, day or night, till be tion ; he has been, with Mr* Canning, giv- 
has got all your army quietly disbanded ! ing us the most pathetic descriptions ‘oi die 
Pure regard for you, too, as you are-about weepings of the mothers and fathers of 
to see; pure regard for the happiness of these poor conscripts; he has been dcplor- 
France, has induced him to press upon the ing the fate of unhappy France, left to fan 
* Allies to remain with their armies in the cultivated by old men, women, and children, 
French territory, and to take away' with though, by the bye, she has always had 
them your statues and pictures ! If you cbm to'sell ns. And now, behold!-when, 
doubt of the insincerity of such friends, toe happy moment is arrived for the return 
your A! ajesty must be credulous indeed. of thesemoor youths to their mothers, he will 
Thus have I produced proof of the troth not let them go! . He is afraid that they 
of the 2 d, 3d, and 4th ohayges; but, wtB become banditti! ‘He hah,lost all *#- 
before I proceed to the others, I must collection of the'tenderparting acenes, uUt 
offer a few remarks upon the passages looks upon them as in love WltS a roving 
which I have here quoted, in older more fighting life! And he is willmg still to 
fully to expose the baseness of the writer,, -leave poor France to be tilled by pld mete, 
and the detestable motives whence his women, andchildren! What is toe world, 
publications have sprung. . , ' ' to think of such* taun ? - The truth is, he 

It is,well known, and to this writer as knows how brave apd faithful they have^ 
well as to others, that there is aOonven<- : been; and he wishes to see toem die in ( 
tion, signed hy bur Minister and' that of captivity. England; in proportion to her 
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S tation,-has bad-more men in, arms than 
tee. W hat does this man mean to do i 
with them ? Arc they made ,.of Such ma¬ 
terials as not to make them .at all danger- 
dto ? Tlien there are, perhaps,' two mil¬ 
lions of soldiers belonging to the -Allies. 
Are they to be kept in prison; or what is 
to be done with them ? Is there no mili¬ 
tary mania any where but in France ? The 
French soldiers are, it seems, .neither to 
be disbanded nor kept tip. No ; ho would 
have them stifled: lie would have tbefti 
pine out their lives in- prisons. I wonder 
he docs not propose, at once, the cutting 1 
of all their throats.——Your Majesty will 
hear of such sentiments with indignation 
and horror. . 

And, what reason lias this man to sup¬ 
pose, that the French prisoners of war will 
not, if di-ibanded, be ready to fall into the 
habits and pursuits of iVamfry .* Expe¬ 
rience would tell him to draw a-contrary 
conclusion. For, was there ever heard of 
in the world more industrious and ingeni¬ 
ous people than the Frenchmen in. our pri-. 
sons? Sabots, list shoes, leather shoes, 
lace, straw hats. In short, what did they 
not make, as long as they were permitted, 
in their prisons ? It was necessary to 
restrain them from working. I remember 
one instance wherein a man and his son 
too, 1 Mi eve, were punished for supplying 
them with straw for their manufactures ! 
As to the liberality of the nation where 
this took place, aa to the wisdom and jus¬ 
tice of the prevention, I have nothing to 
say. It might all lie very wise, just, and 
'liberal: but that does not disprove the 
fact, that the French prisoners discovered, 
while in our keeping, industry surpassed 
only by their fortitude and fidelity. -What 
danger can there be, then, • to their coun¬ 
try; what danger can there be to France, 
to send such men out of onr prisons, and 
from the wilds of Siberia, to their %thera 
. and mothers in their own fruitful and plea¬ 
sant country ? Your Majesty and the 
French nation will not fell to call to mind, 
that, forjmany years past, these same wri¬ 
ters have been railing against Napoleon,, on 
'account of his not consenting to. an ex- 
change of the prisoners of war. He was- 
represented as a most cruel and ungrateful 
.•monster,, who suffered to die-in prisons 
and in hulks, those who had fought his 
' battles. .Means in abundance were em¬ 
ployed, by tbtese writers, to- instil - Bitch 
sentiments into the minlh of the French 
- prisoners,, who had free access to publica¬ 


tions of the kind. They were not Con¬ 
vinced, it seems. , But, what are we to 
think of the sincerity :of these Writers f 
Wliat are we to think of the compassion 
they expressed for the prisoners of war? 
What are.we to think of their imputations 
against Napoleon, because he would net 
agree to our terms of exchange? What 
are we. now to think of all these profes¬ 
sions on the part of these writers and their 
associates, wh|n we see them doing all they 
can to prolong the duration of the cap¬ 
tivity of these unfortunate Frenchmen, 
even after peace has been made with 
France, and that, too, accompanied with 
the restoration of the ancient family ? In 
there in France; is there in England; is 
there in the whole world, one generous, 
one humane bosom, which will not swell 
with indignation at the suggestions of such 
implacable .and base malignity ? 

These writers,- as your Majesty will per¬ 
ceive, are angry that Frenchmen should 
stiH talk of theirlg/wy. They find fault 
with the language that has passed between 
you and your Marshals, os calculated to 
flatter the vanity of the people. They call 
it insolence towards »s and our Allies-— 
They say that sucli notions ought to ; be dis¬ 
couraged by you, because they tend 
keep alive that military inanid, which may 
he your min; and, lest this consideration 
should not have its weight with you, they 
appeal to the wisdom of the Allies, anil 
call upon them to see your slriry reduced 
to National Guards, before they withdrew 
their troops from your territory. Now, 
what is the reason that you and your people 
are not to talk of the ghny of the French 
army ? Nothing that has happened van 
lessen the renown acquired by that army. 
Such prodigious feats of valour-west never 
before performed by any nation in tie 
world. No nation ever carried its arms to 
such an extent of conquest. . A11 (Ik- ca¬ 
pitals of the Continent have been, in the 
hands of Frenchmen. No nation ever had 
the power to produce, such, wonderful 
changes id the state of society. The bare 
narratiqp of ibegreat battles and victories 
of, the sl Ftou®h, armies Would fill many 
large volumes. Why, then, are the French 
■not to,be permitted to cherish the idea.of 
tbefir military glory? 1 Why is rour Ma¬ 
jesty |o be sneered at by these writers, be¬ 
cause you rest upon those wlio have, ac¬ 
quired this glory? Upon what ground is 
this language in Eranee decuimnated -ro- 
tn'ty an si insolence? Wlrat* do thyee men 
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expect, that, because their eye-balds are 
seared at. (he sight of the pages which re¬ 
cord, and which will for ever record, the 
valour of the French amis, in so many 
battles against all the nations of the Conti¬ 
nent; do they expect, that you and your 
people are to burn this record, that you 
arc to efface all the means of calling to 
mind tire heroic deeds of Frenchmen ; do 
they expect,, that, because we very natu¬ 
rally wish to drown the recollection of 
Corunna, the HelJer, and of many other 
things, you and your, people are to have the 
same wishes ? Do they expect that you, 
above all others, are to act as if you 
thought your kingdom disgraced in the 
eyes of the world? .Do they expect, you 
to acknowledge yourself as the sovereign of 
a fallen people, and to endeavour to stifle 
in their bosoms that feeling, whigii alone 
can preserve your country from being par¬ 
celled out amongst invaders ? Tbis they 
do not now expect *, and their rage pro¬ 
ceeds from their disappoint'nonl. They 
blame your Majesty for preserving the 
Legion of H>noir\ They call it the crea¬ 
ture of erimr. T.Vv say, lo maintain it is 
to sanction ii.-uuo"u/inj, 'limy forgot, good 
moral soubt, that oar august and magnani¬ 
mous Allies a;* •-// hoao' , ary members of 
that Or.! 1.”. Good mwal aonk, they for¬ 
get,. that tli'* T'hriprvors of Au-.tri.x a: ' 
Jiusaia, the Lvi.ig of Frusta, the' Crown 
Prince oi'bwudeo. tha King of Denmark, 
the Prince i!eye.it of Vrrtngil, t:-'* King 
of Bavaria, the l‘Ci u* of Wirtwnburgh, the 
King of Saxony, the Grand Duke of Ba¬ 
den, together wii.li Lhe great or part of their 
principal Minisl* is.M'.l Generals, belong 
to this Leg'on of Honour, The good 
ntoral souls surely forget this, or they 
would-not Maine v.im* Mujcvly for main¬ 
taining it. They surely would not call it 
the creature of crime, and the symbol of 
immorality. * 

But, it..will strike your Majesty as 
something worthy of attention, that, while 
these writers, who, it must be of served, are 
not so very singular in their opinion as J 
could wish: it must strike y§u^u» worthy 
of attention, that, while these trritefa are 
sn’xe.ilous'y endeavouring to dissuade your 
Majesty from giving the smallest degree of 
encouragement to the army of France; 
while th* y would even forbid von and your 
people to talk about Fren'-h military glory; 
they discover no such d> dike to the tiling 
at home. We are permitted to talk about 
the glory th'4 m have acquired ia fighting 


tlie French, and jit our invasion of Fhince. 
We make Dukes and Lords- of those: who 
have been fighting against France. • \Ve 
have made more Lords than France has 
miide Marshals. ^ And,,even in our wa>, 
now to be carried on against the Ameri¬ 
cans,, the fleets and armies arc reminded of 
the glory they have gained m the war 
against France. Perhaps all the battles 
that we have been engaged in during this 
war of twenty years do not, in point of 
magnitude, amount to one battle like that 
of Austerlitz or of Marengo, And yet v* 
are to talk of our military glory; We are 
td talk of it eternally; and the French, the 
poor insignificant French, are to be as si¬ 
lent as so many mice; you and they arc to 
be accused of vanity, and even insolence, if 
you open your lips upon the subject of the 
achievements of the armies of Framw.— 
Whatever else your Majesty may thmP of 
these writers, you will certainly allow them 
to. be the most modest of all mankind. 

Your Majesty is called upon to look 
coldly upon your army of veterans. You 
are told, that their military notions are 
mischievous, You are assured that they 
are banditti, vagabonds, robbers; and that 
they ought by no means to he encouraged; 
that they, and even their pt'tfcsmn, ought 
to he held in abhorrence, as tending to na¬ 
tional imucvtli!:;. Yon will not fail, how- 
ever, to oWnc, that this opinion of these 
writers does not prevent them from ap¬ 
proving of the honours and the pensions be¬ 
stowed (1 say not unjustly) on our lighters; 
and that they extol by anticipation the in¬ 
tention of our Government to make an ad¬ 
dition to the peace-pay of our military and 
naval officers. These good moral men see 
no ganger in ail this. They see no danger 
in keeping alive, by all possible means, the 
love of a military life and of the military 
profession hire. They can sec* no danger, 
imleftl, of this being done iu my country 
except France; a view of the subject, 
which would seem wholly irrecoueilealiie to 
common sense, if ive did not recollect, that 
the same persons have told us to look upon 
France ar, being radically-and systemati¬ 
cally onr enemy ; than which ypur Majesty 
will surely waut no other explanation of 
this seeming inconsistency. 

If, aft» r what 1ms been produced add 
observed, your- Majesty, could entertain 
the smallest doubt,.that these writers and 
their associates wish you to adopt a lino 
of conduct that would cripple France; 
tip&be her a feeble and ccptepiptibly nation j 
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•ink her for a century in the scale of “pitted fact with posterity, by leaving it 
power* If you could entertain the smallest “ robed in all its iin^nnacipkd acquisitions, 
doubt; that their first wish Is the degrada- “ Neither in liberality nor in policy, -is it 
item of France, as the J means of giving “ a matter of mean consideration, that the 
England a complete preponderance against “ princes- and nobles of the .plundered 
her. If you could -entertain the shadow “ kingdoms should be remitted to the bare 
of a doubt, that this . is the main drift of “ waits of the ravaged temples and gutted 
all their present efforts, the proofs I ant “ palaces. What is modern Italy without 
notv about to produce, must, remove even “ her monuments ? To the grave Italian, 
that shadow. . , “ his country has no existence but in her 

V.—I charge these writers with annals. Why take from him the edn- 

gesti/rg to the Allies the idea, and, indeed* a solution of behold i- g the proofs of whut 
actually recommending the measure, of “ he has boon ? W iiy break away the fine 
stripping the Museums and Galleries of “ associations of every classic and cylti- 
Paris of the statues, pictures, and other “ vated mind, which connects the once in- 
valnabla cariosities brought by the French u estimable treasures of the Vatican with 
armies from countries which th y had “ the autiqnity of Irttera and of arts, while 
conquered *—Mjrproof of the truth of this “ in Florence it delights to meditate their 
charge is in the following extract from the “ revival ? It may, to be sure, hurt somc- 
Timks newspaper of the 2d of May.— “ what of the Parisian vanity, to findthp 
After noticing, that the-Emperor of Russia “ Louvre directed by its emigrant Gods, 
had expressed the intention of the Allies “ The 'hall of the Apollo may afiect the 
to be, to leave Paris in possession of all “ French connoisseur and savant with 
its curiosities; after censuring this, and “ sombre feelings, when the Belvidere pa- 
adding a suitable quantity of observations “ lace has recovered its immortal guest, 
on the “ robberies” the “ rapacity,” and “ —The Hall- * des Hommes illustres,’ 
the “ vanity v of the French nation, the “ the Hall * des Romains,’ the Hall .* du 
writer proceeds thus:—'“ As the coalesced “ Laccoon,” the Hall of the Muses, may 
“ Powers have fairly conquered all the “ have fewer admirers, when these splen- 
“ armies of that nation, who had so long “ did appellations become terras of vidi- 
“ indulged themselves in every species of “ cule, sis they now are of reproach. But 
“ rapine throughout Europe—and since “ let ns hope that our Allies maj not imi- 
“ these victorious Powers, by the capture “ tatc our enemies, hy confounding the 
11 of Paris, have, at their absolute disposal, “ good and bad passions of mankind. Let 
* the whole magazine of revolutionary “ ns hppe that, for the soke of the French 
u plunder, wrenched by fraud or violence “ people themselves, an act of high and Jm- 
“ from its just possessors, who can avoid “ ’perious justice may not be set aside from 
“ asking, how that plunder is to be dis- “ regard to their vn worthy vanity to that 
’‘•poStdof? Can'any man doubt, that if “sentiment, by pampering which, more 
“ the public and private property of France “ mischief has resulted to Fuu.ee. a pd to the 
“ he reaj>ct:led by the couquerors, the same “ world, than centuries of peace and pe- 
“ conquerors are hound, by a ten-fold obli- “ nitenec can 'repay; that sentiment to 
“ gation, so far as to inspect the public “ which we may fairly trace the paroxysms 
“and private property of Flanders and “of their military anrbitiofi, their fiver of 
“ Venice, of Florence and Rome, *ts to “ empire, and prodigality of blood.” 

“ demand it peremptorily from those who Here there is no disguise. There fa 
“ have stolen k, and give it back to those nothing crafty. The de sign and the jtkv 
“ from whom it was so iniquitmtsly stolen? tive arc epeniy avowed. But, be the event 
“ Not even a statue,not a medal,’not a pic- what it may, what must be the envy, the 
“ turc capable of removal, ought to be hatred, rancour; how inveterate, lu w 
. “ left where it can only serve to reward diabolical, the malice of the minds,•. in 
“ the systematic robberies of the French jvhich sueh advice to the Allies could ori- 
“ Government, and to stand the glittering ginate ? -Your Majesty will, probably, 

. W evidence of successful crime. It is as not'have forgotten the glee of these same 
“ the. advocate of consistency, that one persons, whin they saw a pre fect of 
■ “ might call upon the triumphant defen- Paris being burnt to ashes. Tt is the 
“ dm of public inatice and honour, not to same spirit that is at work here. It is 
“leave their triumph incomplete,, itot to a spirit of envy and'of malice, that 
. I’ leave the downfall of oppression a dis- robs tbeaimdof ks reflecting powers. It 
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w a rancour against France and against 
Frenchmen, which knows no bounds; 
which loses sight of all consequences ; which 
thinks nothing of wars, or of civil strife, in 
the pursuit of its gratification. Was there 
ever before heard of, in the whole world, 
sueh-a thing as confounding booty in war 
with highway, or any other robbery ■* And, 
did ever any nation in the world make 
war for the recovery of such booty ? The 
Allies, in their treaty concluded at Chau- 
snont, no longer ago f an the 1 st of March 
List, stipulate in these words :—“ The tro- 
** phies and booty taken from the enemy, 
“ shall belong to the troops who take them." 
And yet have these malignant writers the 
impudence to advise the stripping of the 
Muscuriis of Paris, upon the ground, that 
their contents were the fruit of robbery, 
though the terms of the capitulation of 
Paris expressly forbid any such act, of spo¬ 
liation.—However, it is not ao much for 
the purpose of exposing the want of reason 
in these writers, and their associates and 
approvers, that I have noticed this part of 
their ett’oits, as for the purpose of clearly 
•hewing, that the main object of this de¬ 
scription of persons is to degrade, to beg¬ 
gar, to cripple France. They see in these 
famous Museums, and Libraries, and Gal¬ 
leries, the source of an immense and con¬ 
stant resort to Paris} they perceive that 
resort will tend to the advantage of France 
' in a pecuniary way, at the same time that 
it cannot fail to extend and perpetuate the 
fame of the French armies. And, so bit¬ 
ter is their malice, that they would, I 
verily believe, plunge us into another long 
And bloody war, rather than leave this ad¬ 
vantage to France. The , exclusive pos¬ 
session of all the trade of the world is not 
sufficient for them. The means of paying 
all the armies in Europe to fight against 
France is not enough. A twenty years 
alliance against France, even that does 
not glut these men. They wish to leave 
her absolutely nothing but rags and dirt; 
and even of her soil wc shall, I dare say, 
see, by and bye, that they wish to have all 
the fruit for nothing.-—Your Majesty will 
■surely admire their generosity, whatever 
you may think of their prudence. 

We now come to my two last charges, 
namely:— 

VI. Endeavouring to prevent , in the pend¬ 
ing negotiations, the restoration of the 
0 U French Colonics to France . And, 

- tVII. Inculcating the doctrine that France, 
Jhough Napoleon is overthrown, is 
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STILL THE SAME ,• that she is ra¬ 
dically and systematically our enemy / 
and that suspicions and jealousies, iff 
France ought FOR EVER to be awake 
in the breast of a Bfilm. 

Ample proof of the truth of these will bo 
found in the following article from the 
Courier newspaper »f the 6th of May, 
which article, from the whole of its appear¬ 
ance, became worthy of particular notice. 
It is written in a style above that of tho ordi- 
,nary style of the Paper. It had a distinct 
and. conspicuous place allotted to it. Ita 
tone is such as to induce one to believe, 
that it was intended to give a decided di¬ 
rection to public opinion upon the import¬ 
ant subjects of which it treats. It would 
seem that the writer was’ afraid, that, in 
the hurry of tlip.late scenes, public feeling 
had carried people away too far, an^Lbad 
led them, in their joy at the fall of Prapo- 
leon, to forget that antipathy which he 
wished to see kept alive against France, at 
all times,- and under any dynasty, .or any 
possible order of things.— 4 ' Most of our 
“ cotemporaries are talking of the prepa- 
“ rations for the celebration of the ge- 
“ ncral peace. That a general peace is 
“ indeed a subject for congratulation we do 
“ not of course mean to deny; but let us 
“ first have an insight into the terms. Vic 
“ know enough to be able to state that 
“ they will be founded upon the bases of 
“ the ancient limits of France, so far as 
“ they relate to France upon the Continent; 
“ France aa she was in 1799 or 1792. 
“ But is this principle meant to be extend- 
“ cd to her Colonies ? This is what con- 
“ cerns us. Russia will get an exten- 
“ sion of territory, Prussia get back her 
“ own with additions, so, will Austria— 
“ But what are we to have ? Jt may per- 
“ haps appear somewhat ungracious toBUg- 
“ gest a single thought which might damp 
“ the general joy, or awaken a single fear, 
“ where the reins are so fully given to 
“ hope. The line of discussion we have 
“ pursued^ does, however, on this occasion, 
“ require us to express some fears that the 
“ glow of generous feeling which has been 
“ excited by so many important, am!, as tie 
“ many of the circumstances, unlooked-for 
“ occurrences; the satisfaction which a 
“ virtuous people feels on the fall of ele- 
“ vated villainy, and the pleasure which 
“ the restoration of a legitimate and rr- 
“ spectablc sovereign to his throne could 
“ not fail in this country to excite, may 
“ have tended to lull those suspicions and 
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** jealousies of France, which might ever “ when Russia gets Finland 1 . Sweden, 
“ tmnvahc in the breast qf a Briton, and to “ Norway; and Austria and Prussia old 
“ dispose both the pubiio and the ministry “ territories, which they had for ever given 
“to a false and mischievous principle; “up for lost, England, whilst alt others 
“ which has been sanctified under the name “ gain, should hue f Why, when they, in- 
“ of generosity. Wc have no objection to “ crease their power, she snould diminish 
“ all for which that is the term, when pro- “ her’s ? We have seen no reason given 
“ perly understood, &nd we have certainly “ which is not too absurd to answer. Eng- 
“ no wish to perpetuate feelings of enmity “ land has made sacrifices, she has been 
“ or revenge towards France. It is per- “ for twenty years making sacrifices/br 
“ haps the best political reason which can “ the independence of Europe ; why then 
“ be given for our joy at the restoration of “ should she be required to make additional, 
“ the Bourbons, that we can be at peace “ ones ? Her vast national debt shows the 
“ with France under the ancient family, “ sacrifices she has made; and if Austria, 
“ more in the spfiit o? peace than when tin- “ Russia, and Prussia, can plead pecuniary 
' “ der a base and unprincipled usurpation. “ sacrifices also, we shall demand why they 
“ But let us not' ignorantly forget that tho’ “ are to he allowed to balance them with 
“ Bonaparte be overthrown, France is still “ an extension of territory, whilft Great 
“ the same; that she is radically and “ Britain is to retain her debt, and at th# 
“ systematically our enemy ; andlet us not, “ same time diminish her possessions? Th* 
“ in the folly of our good nature, pour those “ gross injustice of the requisition, and the 
“ gifts and offerings into the hands of “ gross folly of countenancing it by the 
“ France, because she has been compelled “ cant of not being behind in magnanimity, 
41 by her sufferings to ease herself, of the “ is most apparent from the consideration, 
“ loadof an oppressor, which may strengthen “ that there is no reciprocity implied in 
“ her for future aggressions. France is “ such an arrangement as shall restore the 
“to be placed as before the warthis “ conquered Colonies to Franco. The other 
“ seems to have been the principle of the “ Allies gain independence and territory 
“ Allies, when negotiating with Bonaparte. “ by the defeat of the French $ but • Great 
“ We then heard it echoed from one to “ Britain gains neither. She was inde- 
“ another, that England was the only “ pendent before, and would have remain- 
“ Power who had sacrifices to make, ami “ cd so 5 she had lost no territory, and 
“ that she was willing to make them. If “ therefore had none to recover. Ml she 
“ she was presumed to possess this degree “ gains is the liberty of trading with the 
“ of good nature when Bonaparte was the “ Continent ; and in that trade the Allies 
“ person proposed to remain on the Throne “ are as much interested as she ; and are 
“ of France, at least she is not expected to “ dre then to purchase from France this 
“ narrow her generosity, now it is filled by “ liberty by the cession of Colonics, when 
“ a Bourbon. Now, it may be very mag- “ France has no right, and now no power, 
“ nanimous in the Allies to propose that “ to prevent us from enjoying it ? In every 
“ England should give back to France “ view the idea of such surrenders is pve- 
“ all her conquered Colonies; but for our- “ posterous.”- 

“ selves we see not why a British Statesman Upon the subject of Colonies I might 
“ should admire this magnanimity of mak- first address myself to the English nation, 

“ ing’frec with other people's property^ or and ask them what benefit they could pro- 
“ what justice to the nation there is in mise to themselves by such an extension of 
“ such proposals. It is easy enough for dominion, and that too, of a kind not at all 
“ those Powers who have nothing to svr- .contributing to our security or happiness. 

“ render, in order to accomplish the object,, l mneb question, whether tho restoration 
“ to speak of placing France as before the of Colonies to France would be any real 
“ Revolution j but it must be shown why benefit to her. We have seen, that, site 
“ all the Allied Powers shall depart from has not wanted the aid of Colonies in her 
“ the contest with the 'fruit of success late wars: and, perhaps, it might be well 
“in their pockets, and Great Britain for her, if wo must consider her as radically 
“ should go away rather stripped and ''the enemy of Great Britain, that the latter 
“ mulcted than rewarded for her honour- should expand her wings of conquest, and 
lt able perseverance, or rather suffered to dominion over all the Colonies in 1 Ire knosVft 
“ enjoy the fair acquirements of her own world, as the most likely means of prodao- 
u insulated valour and exertions. Why, ing her final weakness and ruin, as, the ex* 
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tension of dominion has now produced the 
want i\C the power of resistance in.France. 
But, all that 1, or any one else, might be 
able to urge on these topics ; however 
clearly tve might be 'able to shew, that in¬ 
flated dominion, that external resources, 
that borrowed vigour, all tend to the final 
fall of States, and however numerous the 
instances by which we might illustrate and 
enforce this position, nothing that we could 
say would affect the object of this Writer’s 
observations and dopt l ines, which is mani¬ 
festly to cause the people of England to 
believe, that, to give up Colonies to France 
would tend to give her strength, and that, 
tie ought to do all that we can to keep, her 
in a state of feebleness ; and, envy out of 
the qudltion, for the present, wc will now 
inquire upon what grounds the justice of 
this is endeavoured to be upheld. 

It is atledgcd, that England ought to 
give nothing np to France, because the 
rest of the Allies give nothing up to her. 
This is not true ; for the rest of the Allies 
give up all that part of France, of which 
they have possession; and it is notorious to 
all the world, that, without them, we could 
not remain in France for a single hour. 
They, we are told, all get something , a.nd 
we nothing. They cannot all gain, seeing 
that Europe is no larger than it was before. 
If, upon the whole, they get no territory, 
why should we ? But, if the King of 
Great Britain gets nothing, the Elector of 
Hanover does ; for how has Hanover been 
recovered but by the exertions of the Al¬ 
lies ? "Wc are told, that they get territo¬ 
ries which they had given up as gone for 
ever. .And did not wc loo!; upon dear 
Hanover as gone for ever ? Be»idcs, wc 
are told, that we get nothing hut trade 
with the Continent. Do w? not get, or 
see, Antwerp out of the hands of Franco, 
and alsp the ports at the mouth of the 
Scheldt'? What prevents the Allies from 
suffering Antwerp to become a great mari¬ 
time arsenal ? What prevents them from 
erecting here a formidable enemy to our 
fleets ? And, if 1 hey do not do that, do wo 
gain nothing ? Have we pained nothing 
in the fleet of Denmarkin the Hutch 
fleet; in the fleet of‘ipain ; in the destruc¬ 
tion of almost the whole of the maritime 
force < th<*. House of Bourbon ? ■ What, 

after au this, will any reasonable man say, 
if we still ding to the Colonies of France, 
still hold tliein, lest France, which We re¬ 
present as being in the lowest abyss of beg¬ 
gary, should become too power*id ? But, 
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OUR VAST NATIONAL DEBT I Yw* 
may it pleaise your Majesty, it is, indeed** 
thumper. It requires thirty-eight million* 
of pounds sterling to pay the interest of ity 
or, in French livres, 91*2 millions ; a sunv 
I believe, twice as great as .Napoleon was- 
ever able to get from his forty-four million* 
of people, to carry ortfcall |ns undertaking* 
and all his wars. Thtssum, this sum ne¬ 
cessary to pay the interest of our debt> 
alone, is enough 'to make one’s head swim' 
to think of. But .these same writers are," 
at other times, continually assuring us, that 
this debt is nothing-trfjjierious import, and. 
they even go so- far aS£tq ; gjifer t, that it is , an 
indisputable ptoof prosperity. At 

any rate, I hbpe that your Majesty wilt 
take care not to run the risk of such 
a debt, reflecting on -the fatal comer 
q iicnces which a former debt prodked to 
your family. But, this debt of ours. Tlave 
we not had the expending of the money ? 
Have we nbt, in our wars, had the money’s 
worth ? If We have paid money, Europe 
has found men. Are we to have the ser¬ 
vices for the money in the first instance, 
and then demand dominions for the money, 
at last ? This is a sort of double-handed 
game, reduceabic, I conceive, to no ac¬ 
knowledged, or eveu supposed, principle of 
equity. Besides, upon what ground are 
you (for you it is) to liccalled upon to leave 
in our bands any equivalent for this debt ?• 
You were not the catisc of its being con¬ 
tracted ; the war was never professed to 
be carried on for you. Weymade a treaty 
of peace and friendship with him, whom we 
now call the usurper of your throne. We 
carried on the war, as we professed, for 
“ truly British rdf eel si" If we say, that 
ive have taken the Colonies for ourselves, 
and that you and your interests are out of 
the question—that is fair ; but, then, let 
us not be permitted to claim from you any 
gratitude , and to request you to disarm 
your people for our sake . 

But, that all these pretexts arc falsa * 
appears from the context; .for this same 
writer calls upon, us to remember, that 
“ though Napoleon Ik* overthrown , France 
“ is siill the same.’ 1 ' What! Is there iq* 
difference ? After all, is there nothing 
effected ? Is France still as dflngepiUSt 
to us as she wsmf before ? Why,, if sh^ he 
“ radically and systematically our dnemify; 
what have we done’ ? What have wc gain- 
ed ? If there is Ip be “ war with Amalek 
“from'generation to generation what i* 
become of the subject of pax Recent re- 
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jriicirigs? Why have we wasted so many 
■ candles, such riven of oil, and stripped 
the lamtls off the few leaves which the 
winter had not turned brown ? If Fiance 
be “ radically and systematically our ene- 
“ my;” to what end have we spent 800 mil¬ 
lions of additional debt and 400 millions 
in taxes ? To what Ind have we saddled 
our great great grand-children (if Bank¬ 
notes last) with such an enormous load ? 
What! Have we done this to, restore to 
France a paternal government ? Have 
we incurred all this expenoe, and shed ri¬ 
vers of blood to Jjjive happiness, as we pre¬ 
tend, to our radical and systematic enemy ? 

From this mass of inconsistency, false¬ 
hood, vanity, envy, and malignity, t turn 
to conclude, in a few words addressed to 
your Majesty. You will now clearly see, 
that, in this country, no very small por¬ 
tion of that powerful instrument, the 
Prcs3, is employed in endeavours to pre¬ 
vail upon the Allied Powers to impose hard 
and disgraceful terms upon you and your 
people; that this same press is beginning 
already to endeavour to revive and perpe¬ 
tuate deadly* animosity in the breasts of 
Englishmen against France. When you 
have seen the clear proof of these facts, 
I only wish you, pur ministers, and pur 
people, to observe and to hear in mind, 
that it-is this same press which is weary¬ 
ing the very air with their advice to von, 
to slight and degrade your army, to break 
pur promised amnesty, and to adopt all 
those vindictive measures calculated to 
plunge Fiance into long sfod bloody civil 
wars. 

■ N. B. The King of France having put 
off the final arrangement of the Constitu¬ 
tion, until the 31st of May, I shall post¬ 
pone, till after that tinie, my proposed 
comparison between it and our happy 
thing of the same name. 

SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

. The Reckoning. -This is a most 

copious subject, and I can only just notice 
herb, that it is said, in the Parliamentary* 
Pcbate Reports, that the War Taxes , ex¬ 
cept the trifling duty on goods going from 
£pe part of the coast to the other, are to 
ho kept on for another par, at any rate ; 
or, at least, there is no promise that any 
part of-them shall be sooner taken off; 
EOF, indeed, that they shall be taken off 
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even then.— But, how could a gene rout 
people expect it, after having approved of 
a treaty to pay for 600 thousand men to 
be kept on foot against France ? We 
cannot eat the cake and have it too. We 
cannot expect to have all these sfrviccs 
and all this ■ glory without paying for it, 
“ What!” exclaim the patriotic maidens 
of fixed incomes, M are we to still pay the 
11 Property Tax, now that the monster 
“ Bonaparte is overthrown ?” But, my 
dear ladies, pray hear in mind, that yo»i 
must expect to pay thcReckoning. There aro 
600,000Austrians,Prussians aud Russians, 
Croats and Cossacks, who have been fight¬ 
ing for us in defence of freedom, social 
order, and rcligiot\; and would pu not 
pay for their return home to their own 
happy countries ? Do you consider what, 
might have been the consequence, if & 
French army had got into England,? Re¬ 
flect j pray reflect a little upon the terrible 
risk which you van. And, if you do*that, 

I will not believe, that you will grudge to 
pay the Property Tax for the rest of yc.ur 
liVcs. Resides, will not this tax go, in 
part, into the pockets of those, who, as 
officers,. have been serving in our army*, 
and'whose half pay is now to be augment¬ 
ed ? Have you not relations amongst 
these ? And, how do you cxpeCt that they, 
are to be supported without taxes ? Have 
we not the Duke of Wellington, that “first 
“ captain of the age,” as our newspapers 
call him; have we not him and Ins noblo 
comrades to reward ? And, would you 
not share ^in tlte expence of rewarding 
those, who, in all human probability, have 
contributed to the preservation of you? 
lives; n*y, more, your honour? .Good 
Heaven! when you reflect upon tire ser¬ 
vices rendered you, can you 'complain of 
the continuation of the Property Tax, 
which duly takes from yon one pound note • 
out of every t^n Y 0, fie, Ladies*! 

American War.—-S ome mention L«r 
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been made of this in Parliament j but I 
must put off my remarks till my next. 

John Unix’s Second Thought. 

Mr Editor —It is now said France is 
subjugated, and restored to the Bourbon 
family in a crippled state.—Norway, we 
are told, is bartered away to Sweden, 
whom we are to assist in securing posses¬ 
sion of it. America, we arc assured, is to be 
abandoned by the Allies for us to recqlo- 
NIZE it! Tlu Allies, onr Allies, will have 
gloriously fought for, and obtained,.the Li¬ 
berties of Europe. Peace is to be univer¬ 
sal and permanent. They boast that we 
shall all be happy under the paternal sway 
of our own legitimate Sovereigns!—•and 
that discontent will not exist, or at least 
will be compelled to hide its head 1 But it 
has happened, before now, that a man, 
after struggling hard with a disease, has, 

’ even after the disease has been subdued, 
miserably fallen a victim to the medicines 
which have been administered!—We have 
seen a coalition o& different Sovereigns 
overcome the most powerful nation, and the 
most skilful General in Europe. What¬ 
ever may be the ostensible pretence for 
this, the real cause will be found in the 
French haying first made laws for their 
Monarch, and next having beheaded him— 
crimes most unpardonable .in civilized 
Europe, and among regular 'Governments. 
In cases of murder, it is well known that 
length of time does not occasion prescrip¬ 
tion. If we look, into our own history, then, 
it will be seen that we have been equally 
guilty as the French. Did wc not behead 
Charles ? did we not confiscate the church, 
land ? Did we not send James and hi$ fa¬ 
mily a packing ? How come wc, then, to 
throw the first stone? By means of a 
Coalition we succeeded—ave, and another 
Coalition may speedily , inflict a similar 
puniskaeht on us.—Coalitions may now 
become the order of the day ; and if inte¬ 
rest, sometimes denominated public good 
by Princes, should step in, .a (.Coalition 
against England wouhl be full as practi¬ 
cable as one against France. It may be 
said that such Coalition would fail for want 
of money; that, in the present war, we bad 
been the bankers of the Allies. Yes, with 
a' vengeance, wejiave sent them our money 
and 'reserved only onr bills $ so that this 
very argument overturns itself; for if we 
have given the Allies money, they, or their 
pubjects, ate now in the actual possession 
wc ape compelled to substitute 


paper for gold; a measure open also to gnf 
new Coalition ihat might he formed against 
us. If it be argued, that the nation w still 
very rich, it is answered, that the greater 
will be the incitement for plunder. The 
resources of the Allies iu men. are im¬ 
mense, and as we cannot prevent the in¬ 
crease of their shipping, they may shortly, 
and very shortly too, make the liberty of 
the seas their pretence, and prove equally 
successful as when fighting for the liberties, 
of the land ! perhaps even now the storm is 
gathering!—The expected arrival of the 
Allied Sovereigns in this country may tend 
to accelerate the event. -They will be re¬ 
ceived with pomp, with ceremony, with 
acclamations, with illuminations, and with 

fetes .— ..To them, as was done by He- 

zekiah to the ambassadors of Belodack 
Halation, Prince of Babylon, will besdiewn, 
in full display, all our riches antPthciv 
sources. The very magnificence of their 
reception by their princely host; the luxury 
of a Lord Mayor’s feast, and the splendid 
appearance which will be assumed by all 
those who will be permitted to approach 
the royal visitors, will give birth to reflec¬ 
tions as to the manner in which such 
wealth was acquired, and the means em¬ 
ployed for securing its immense influx.— 
Some deep-sighted politician may whisper, 
that it is trtbowmg to the sovereignty of the 
scar. To the Sovereign of all the Russia*, 
he may add, that this little Island might have 
room to dance in one of bis Imperial Ma¬ 
jesty’s provinces. \tfhy, then, he may ask, 
should not Russia have as extended a com¬ 
merce, and an equal share of the sovereign¬ 
ty of the seas ? It may also be hinted, that 
a certain portion may be granted the con¬ 
federates, for their assistance in recovering 

the whole.-With the aid of England, 

might these confederates argue, wc have 
just conquered a country containing thirty 
millions of inhabitants; with the aid of 
these we may easily snbdue a population of 
ten millions, and of these ten millions a 
twentieth part, at the least, will gladly trans¬ 
plant themselves and their manufactures 4p» 
the Continent. Thus we may free th&smp 
and increase our commerce, &c. Sec . —' — .,;, 
As the visit of the two Emperors, how¬ 
ever, is unavoidable, it- may, perhaps, he 
more to the profit pf the country, if, in theif 
reception, we display less of our luxury and 
more of our poverty. Let them be con¬ 
ducted to onr. prisons and our poor-houses, 
and to our decaying manufacturing towns; 
let them cater the peasant’s half-thatched 
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. «ottage—let them be made acquainted with diture of the brother-of the King U rol*' 
the magnitude of our National Debt—with calated at one-fourth, exclusive of the pri- 
the immense sums annually collected by rate property and the appendages.—1 hat 
Government, and the way in which it is dis- of the nephews at the sixteenth part.— 

, tributed; let them inform themselves, pro- The maintenance of the children of France, 
tiding they do not divulge it in this coun- in the direct line from the K ing/male and 
try, of the immense quantity of paper now female, will be hereafter provided for. 
in circulation; and thus, after dining at a The Conscription j —'The continuance of 
luxurious board, and when retiring to rest the Conscription is abolished. —The Peaca 
on a splendid couch,they will naturally con- and War Establishments of the Army will 
elude, that however great the commercial be fixed by the law, which will in like man- 
resources are in England, want prerlomi- ncr determine the modes and extent of the 
nates; that, though luxiiry abounds at recruiting service.—The military expendi- 
Court and among the great, nine-tenths ture of each vein-,— -The way in which ad- 
of the people have misery to their share ; vances shall be made.—Similar regulations 
and that, upon the whole, England is like with respect to the marine establishments, 
a certain bird, which, having more feather —The provision lor the army retained in 
than flesh, is not worth powder and shot.— active service, and that for retired or pea- 
Prudence will, however, suggest to ns that sioned officers, and soldiers, will lie taken 
we ought to keep up our large standing into serious consideration.—The marines 
army and not disband our militia; that we will experience a similar attention, 
aught to have recourse to a Conscription, Question of Peace and War .—The right* * 

a Landwhcr, oy a Landstrum; and, at. all 0 f Peace anil of War shall appertain to tb« 
events, that we ought to send our foreign Legislative Bodies conjointly, subject to 
legions out of tho country, Jest,, in the heat the following limitation:—War cannot be' 
•f battle, they should go over in a body to decided upon but by the special decree of 
the • enemy. Let us by the experience of the Two Chambers, upon the formal and 
others grow wise, and avoid the fate ot Na- necessary proposition of the King, and 

polcon at Leipsic.-On the other hand, sanctioned hy his Majesty. 

as the people are now content to hear heavy Public Liberty. —The care of the ex- 

* taxes, they will not murmur at their conti- tcrnal relations of the kingdom; the main- 
nnanec. Government may, therefore, still tenancts of the rights and possessions of 
Subsidize, as usual, only changing the ob- the kingdom; the care of its political rela- 
jeet, and instead of making them the ce- tions; the military preparations, with re- 
ment of a coalition, let the subsidies be con- ference to those of neighbouring States; 
verted to the promotion of discord; for it and the repelling imminent or incipient 
is much better to prevent a coalesced inva- hostilities, is entrusted to the King. But 
aion than to repetl it: and it must be re- in cases of extraordinary movements of the 
membered this country has often been re- f orces of the State, the King shall, with- 
duced by invaders, and that what has here- out delay, give notice of the same to the 
toforc been effected by one invading nation Legislative Bodies, and make known the 
may more assuredly be within the verge of cause* and objects thereof. And if the 
possibility, when attempted hy a coalition Legislature he not then sitting, the same 
ok all Europe. , Aristides. shall !h> immediately convoked byjiis Ma- 

__ jesty.-When the Legislative Bodies 

* ' shall deem the causes and objects lcgiti- 

FRANCE—The following arc some ad- mate an d admissible, war shall be declared 
ditional articles of the new French Con- h, the King in the name of tlte French, na- 
stitution, which have transpired since I fion. Tt shall then be deemed national, 
last adverted to the progress of the revoiu- anfl t ] 1P necessary supplies shall be previded. 

tiott in that country - ff the Two Chambers shall decide that 

Civil List. —The Civil List (or the war ought not, to he made, the King shall 
funds of the annual expenditure of the order his Ministers, on tlieir responsibility, 
King) is fixed at twenty-five millions of to adopt, without delay, measures for tha 
francs, exclusive of his private demesnes cassation or prevention of all hostility.— 
and those of the Crown.—The King to It appertains to the King to conclude and 
support his civil and military household, sign all treaties of peace,- alliance, and. 
The maximum in point of number for the commerce, and other conventions with 
Utter is determined.—The annual expen- Foreign Powers, which he, shall deem ltd-' 
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vantagcous far the State j but such treaties 
'and conventions shall not take effect until 
they be ratified by the Legislative Bodies. 
With respect, however, to the general 
Peace about to be concluded in Paris, be¬ 
tween thp'lv.nperors and Kings in person, 
and with the Minister Plenipotentiary of 
England, in case the Prince of Wales 
should not personally assist, as eagerly de¬ 
sired by the French.—This Peace, which 
is so nearly connected with our internal 
tranquillity, will be secured by Constitu¬ 
tion'll Institutions.—This Peace, in short, 
so long desired, concluded after too Jong 
an interval of tyranny, shall be definitive¬ 
ly concluded and signed by the King, with 
the different Powers, witlfbut the necessity 
of a nyFi tj f icat i o n b v the Legislative Bodies. 

Acceptance of the Constitution,-—The 
Constitution .shall be forwarded to the De¬ 
partmental Authorities, for the Acceptance 
■* of the French people in the manner herein¬ 
after prescribed:—The King will after¬ 
wards declare his acceptation to the Provi¬ 
sional Government in these terms—“i ac¬ 
cept the Constitution, l smear to observe it, 
tvA to va:re it to be observed,” —The mode 
cji it i acceptation, on the part of the French 
people will he by the opeuin^ of the Regis¬ 
tries in each Commune.—The suffrages 
will he received during fifteen days by the 
respective Mayors, and will he cxpiwed 
after the punnes of individuals, by “ Qui,” 

or “ -Duplicates sin 11 be made 

of the Registries, one copy of which shall 
hi; transmitted to the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment, or to Monsieur, Lieut.-Goncral of 
th-‘ Kingdom, who.yiiU proclatmlhe gene¬ 
ral vote of the French i:i t!.e, following 
tnoritli.—- The other duplicate shall he depo¬ 
sited in tV archives of cadi f>. pxrtmviit. 
Neither Helium! or Itsily slui.il participate 
in the roles.—The other count rirs united 
t? Ant-Sent. France in ITS9, or in ] 7')£, 
shall not vote till after the pacification. 
Their acceptance shall not therefore be the 
lose, valid.—After the double acceptation 
sh ill consummate the social compact, the 
King shall Issue a Proclamation as fol¬ 
lows:—'* Louis XVI IT. by the Grace of 
“ God, and the Constitutional Low of the 
*‘ State, King of the French (or of Franee, 
“ a'-cofding to the majority of opinion in 
‘* the acceptation^, to all present and to 
“ come, Stc.’*—The King will renew bio 
Oath at the sacred solemnity of bisCorona- 
tfoU. After which the Constituted Au- 
tWit'es slid! enter upon the regular dis- 
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charge of their respective functions, ac-» 
cording to the instructions of the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Paris, May 2 .— Declaration of the 
King.- —“ Louis, by the Grace of God, 
King of France and Navarre, to.all those 
to whom these presents shall coupe, greet¬ 
ing:—Recalled by the love of our people 
to the Throne of our fathom—enlightened 
by the misfortunes of the nation which wo 
are destined to govern, tlie first wish of 
our heart is to invoke that mutual confi¬ 
dence so necessary to our repose, to our 
happiness. After having carefully read' 
the. Flan of the Constitution proposed by 
the Senate, in the Sitting of tlx Cth of 
April last, we acknowledge that the bases 
of it were good; but that there being a great 
number of articles bearing the impression 
of the'precipitancy with which thojto'cre 
drawn ujj, they cannot in their pmxut 
form become fundamental law’s of the State. ■ 
Resolved io adopt a liberal Constitution, 
we wish that it should be wisely combined, % 
and as we cannot accept of one which it is 
indispensable to correct, we eonvene for the / 
10th of June, in the pre sent year, the Se¬ 
nate and Legislative Body, with intent to - 
lay before’ them the business which we shall - 
have prepared, with a Solect Committee 
from the bosom of these two Bodies, and : * 
to give for a basis to this Constitution the 
following bases ;— 

The Representative Government shall be 
maintained as it at present exists, divided 
into two Bodies, viz—The Senate Hnd the- 
Chamber, composed of Deputies of the 
Departments.—Taxes' shall be granted 
with consent.—Public and private liberty 
secured.—The Liberty of the Press re¬ 
spected, saviug thc precautions necessary 
to the public tranquillity.—Religions liber¬ 
ty secured.—Property shall be inviolable 

ii sacred’, the. sale of national propeity 
shall be irrevocable.—The Ministers, re¬ 
sponsible, may be prosecuted by one of tho 
Legislative Bodies, and tried by the other. 

—The Judges are not removeable, and the* 
judicial power is independent.—The jnib- v 
lie debt shall be guaranteed. Perfsnras, 1 
V ink, anil military honours shall be pre-f 
served $ as also the old irod the ' new Mo- 
hility.—The Legion of Honour, the dcco-> 
ration of which we will determine, shall be ‘ 
maintained.—Every Frenchman shall bp 
admissible to civil and military employ- ’ 
meats;—Finally, no person shall be mo¬ 
lested for bis opinions and votes.—Louis. 
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Affairs of France. —The fear and 
f be malice (natural offspring of fear) which 
some persons, in this country, discover to¬ 
wards the French nation, and even towards 
the King of France, is truly wonderful. 
One would have thought, that common 
- decency*, that the ordinary feelings of 
men, would, for some months, V at least, 
have restrained these persons from disco¬ 
vering their odious passions. When they, 
w r ho have so long been bawling for the fall 
of Napoleon, and for the restoration of the 
Bourbons ; when they saw the accomplish¬ 
ment of their wishes ; when their very de¬ 
sires seem to have been outstripped by 
events, surely we had a right to expect, 
that they would not endeavour to throw 
obstacles ia the way of peace. We, surely, 
had a right to expect, that, after having 
spent eight hundred millions of debt , and 
four hundred millions of taxes, upon the 

war, and for the sake of “ soeial order,” 
real peace with France would be tbe fruit 
of such enormous sacrifices. It was not 
peace with Holland, and the Germans and 
Russians, that wo so much sighed for; 
but with France, that fighting nation *, 
that nation so near to us; that nation, 
whose hatred we ought to dread, and w’bose 
friendship- we ought to cultivate ; that' 
nation, which, in fact, is Europe in itself. 1 
But, behold! the King of France is not 
yet crowned, before these same people, 
these identical persons, begin to endea¬ 
vour to excite alt sorts of suspicions, not 
only.against the French nation, but against 
the French Court, They appear to have 

iscovercd, that France, though her Ruler 
e changed, is still the same country, in¬ 
habited by the same people, endued with 
fhe same qualities'and facilities. This 

was, indeed, a discovery, that it was very 
easy to'-make; facts easy to have foreseen. 
But these people were blinded by their 
dread of Napoleon, and their eagerness to 
overset his power. They have now opened 
their eyes, and, the reaJHruth is, that, up¬ 
on looking at the state of things altoge -1 


ther, they know not what to think of it, 
or what to do or say . — — T o their utter 
astonishment, they perceive, that a re- 
establishment of the old order of things is 
impossible . They perceive, that the Revo¬ 
lution^ upon the whole, must end in great 
good to France. They, perceive, that the 
result will not answer their expectations ; 
no, nor anyone of thtir.expectations. They 
see, that France will enjoy something like 
freedom, at least, and they dread the-effcct 
of such an example. Their first endea¬ 
vour, therefore, is to prevent the King 
from keeping his promise with the nation; 
or, at least, to prepare, before hand, a 
justification for his so doing.-—-Relative 
to this subject, I am about to quote a pas¬ 
sage from the Courier newspaper of the 

12th instant: .. “ Pamphlets (says that 

“ Journal) are published at Paris both for 
“ and against the Senate ; in other words, 
“ Whether a Representative Government 
“ shall he given to France; or whether 
“ the old Constitution shall be rejjtored as 
“ nearly as possible ? The King, we 
“ know, has pledged himself to establish the 
“ former. But wc have little difficulty in 
“ sayiug, that the people of France, at pre- 
“ sent, are not in a condition to bear the 
“ representative system. If we may he 
“ allowed the expression, they are not so- 
“ ber enough far legislative dissussions.— 
“ We have grown up with our Constitu- 
4 ‘ tion, and our Constitution has grown 
“ with us. We have been framed for it 
“ by our forefathers ; but it were absurd 
“ to expect that the public mind in ano~ 
“ ther nation should all at once be fitted 
“ for the same Bystem^ However, the ex- 
“ periment is to he tried again, and we 
“ have little doubt it will fail again. May. 
“ its failure not lie attended with the same 
“ dipasters and miseries to which France 
“ has been subject for nearly a quarter of 
“ a century!” The first remark that of¬ 
fers itself here is, that there must, if this 
statement be true, be -a great deal of 
rr«/liberty of the press in France : not 
sham, not humbug liberty of the press; 
but real liberty of the press. For, -unless 
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this were the case, there could not be such 
discussions. I like this; for discussion, 
free A isciusion, must do good. I do not 
object to any man’s writing in favour of 
the undent ngime , provided, that other 

men are allowed freely in answer him. - 

Hut, it is a sad sham, when the liberty 
of the press is all on one side ; when every 
one may write in favour of a system, how¬ 
ever corrupt and essentially tyrannical, 
while no one dares to say a word to prove 
the falsehood of what has been said in fa¬ 
vour of such system. Discussion must do 
great good in France ; and, in spite of all 
that fraud, and bribery, and force can do, 
some of the good imtst, ill the end, extend 
itself to other countries.—-We are told 
here, that, though the King has pledged 
himself to establish a representative go- 
v'rn/iwnt , the people of France are not 
in a condition to bear the representative 

system.-And, then, we are reminded, 

that WE have grown up with OUR Con¬ 
stitution, and that it has grown with us; 
but, that we are not to expect that the 
public mind, in another nation, should, all 
■g once, he fitted for the SAhlF. system. 
Very true. Hut this writer seems to la¬ 
bour under a very great error. He ap¬ 
pears to suppose, that, if the King of 
France adheies to his promise, the French 
people will leave the same system as we 
have; than which nothing can be fait her 
from the truth. There will he no boroughs 
in France ; no counties , where it will cost 
many hundreds of thousands of lives to 
obtain a seat in the Corps Legislative ; 
no Gattons , no Old Serum, no St. Michels, 
no Corporations. These, indeed, it would 
require time, and a loner time, to make 
the minds of the people of France fami¬ 
liar witlh A system like (hi--, indeed, 
the French people may, very likely, not 
be “ in a condition to hear.” It requires 
much time, and many measures, to con¬ 
vince a people of the excellence of such 
a system, and to induce them to look up¬ 
on it as .the best in the whole universe.— 
Hut, the system of representation about 
to be established, or, rather, confirmed, 
in France, the people there will easily 
liurh ist ind, and as easily practise. For, 
what difficulty is there in the people who 
pay the taxes meeting, in their several 
iliitiicts, and there choosing Electors, who, 
again, are, to choose the members of the 
dorps Legislative, by whose voice the 
ta\-;s are to he granted ? What difficulty 
can there be, either in understanding, or 
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in practising, a system like this ? There 
will he no complexity in the-thing. There 
will lie no exclusions which are not bot¬ 
tomed upon some genera) principle. 1 here 
will be no everlasting doubts, and scruti¬ 
nies, and law suits, about old charters.— 
There will be no disputes about who has 
boiled a pot, and who has not boiled a pot. 
If, indeed, the system about to be con¬ 
firmed in France included the existence 
of peculiar privileges in pot-walloppers, or 
any other persons, relative to elections, I 
should agree with this writer, that it must 
! take time to lit the peoples’ minds to it; 

! but, amongst all the freaks ol Napnleo.i, 
he never appears to have once thought of 
pot-walloppers.—Oh, no! there are to 
be no burgage tenures and pot-walloppers 
in France. Tf there were, it vremld, I 
agree, be very difficult to arrant* the 
matter. It requires centuries of time, and 
the profoundesl slate of wisdom, to bring 
a constitution to this pitch. Hut, though 
the French people cannot be fitted for such 
a system as ours, all at once, it does not 
follow, that they arc incapable of a sys¬ 
tem which is representative. They have 
voices, as well as other nations; and they 
are as capable of making use of them. 
AY list then, when called upon in their dif¬ 
ferent Communes, is to prevent them from 
choosing men in whom they have con¬ 
fidence ? And why is the attempt to con¬ 
firm their liberty to fail? —Hut, it seems, 
that the representatives, if chosen properly, 

“ arc not sober enough for legislative d/s * 

“ mission.” What docs this writer mean ? 
Arc the French a drunl.cn people? He 
will hardly say that, lie means then, 
that they are too hasty, too apt to be pas¬ 
sionate. In the first place, this has never 
appeared; and, whoever looks at the codes 
of Napoleon will agree, that more wis¬ 
dom, more real political wisdom, a more 
profound knowledge of human nature, and 
a more minute acquaintance with human 
concerns, joined to a more solicitous and 
tender regard for human rights and hap¬ 
piness, were never discovered by any le¬ 
gislator, or legislators, in the whole world. 
Are the French an ignorant or a. frivolous* 
people ? Let tlieir works, whether philoso¬ 
phical or literary; let their sciences and 
arts; let these be compared with those of 
any other nation, and, it will be seen, I 
believe, that they take the lead in all 
those endowments which raise man in the 
scale of beings. Take their theatrical 
pieces; compare them with our’s j" put the 
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c legant language, the wit, the sentiment, 
tin* reasoning, the philosophy of the Metro- 
manic, the Joueur, or any one of a hundred 
pieces that might be named, and put them 
by the side of the grovelling style, the 
• anting palaver, and horse-laughter trash 
of one Comedies, and then say, whether 
the I'tench arc a people without solidity 
of mind. The very circumstance that 
pieces, like those that 1 have named, are 
admired in France, and attract crowded 
audiences, is sufficient to characterize the 
mind of the nation; and, for the sake of 
my own country, I wish J could say, that 
the character of its mind was in no degree 
to be gathered front the circumstance, that 
play-actors in London find their account in 
uttering strings of dirty double-meanings 
fl-admiserable puns framthe lips of a pr: cn 
swelled out, by the means of pil low < and bol¬ 
sters, to the size of a sngar-hogslicad.—It is 
the impudent, (lie malignant observations of 
this writer, levelled, at bottom, against the 
free hm and happinew of France, that him- 
called forth this comparison from me ; 
though, perhaps, it would, at any time, be j 
one’s duty to have made it. I am not 
speaking of exhibitions, where people are 
admitted at two-pence a head. I am speak¬ 
ing of the national theatres, which arc the 
criterion of the" taste of a people, ami of 
the character of the public mind. Tn that 
of France l see beautiful language, refined 
sentiment, brilliant wit, fine reasoning, 
sound philosophy, ail displayed in the form¬ 
ing and tli" unravelling of failles the most 
interesting, m ver violating nature, and 
seldom probability. In ours, I see magi¬ 
cians calling forth thunder and lightening, 
and putting spells upon those who offend 
them ; i niches, foretelling the fall and ri ■ c 
of kings, and woods walking over the 
country to fulfil their predictions ; p'hos/y, 
giving information of murders,’and ti cub- 
ling people in their sleep; and nrn and 
women so nun-h out of nature, as to make 
the whole of the representation a thing too 
monstrous to be endured by common sense. 
And, I sec this, too, in those pieces which 
arc most admired by fashionable people and 
grave critics. Rut, indeed, even this is not 
matter of surprise, when wc see extolled, 
as the first of Po-ms, a mass of crabbed 
transpositions and inflated periods, narrat¬ 
ing battles in heaven, in which the Devils 
fired cannon against the Angels, and dur¬ 
ing which a Devil, having Keen split down 
the middle by an Angel, the two halves 
instantly smacked up together, aj>d restored 


the said Devil to his former state. In 
same Poem wc arc presented with fomiliu#, 
dialogues between Cod the Father, and 
Gcd the Son; and are shown the latter- 
taking a pair of cempnssct: out of a celestial 
drawer, in order to describe the bounda¬ 
ries of the earth !—And this is what we 
admire. To honour and to per^tuatc the 
works containing these murks ot dLordmd 
imaginations, we lay out thousands and 
thousands of pounds upon splenuid printing 
and engraving.—And is it, then, for t/s to 
charge the French nation ; is it for us to 
charge the admirers of Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Racine, Dcstouchcs, and Reynard; is it 
for us to charge them with ignorance, pre¬ 
judice, and want of solidity of mind ? And, 
if the charge, as applied to the whole na¬ 
tion. would be unjust, whence are we to 
infer, that the representatives cf the people 
of Fram-e would riot he sufficiently saber 
for legislative discussion > J'or my part, 

I care little about the taste of cither coun¬ 
try; hut, if. is necessary to meet, in all 
sorts of ways, cveiy attempt to justify an 
endeavour to stifle freedom in France, and 
to introduce that regime, under which the 
French people groaned for so many cen¬ 
turies. Every thing belonging to Fram e 
is interesting; because, whatever is done 
there will have a certain vogue in the 
world. The eyes of all the nations of Eu¬ 
rope ere fixed upon France: her acts 
must, then-lore, lie of the greatest conse¬ 
quence. And, who can express a sufficient 
degree of indignation against those, who, 
like this writer and his like, arc endea¬ 
vouring tn caui-e the ancient r i gin-.c to he 
re-ostal.iidicd in that countiv ? They ex¬ 
press thciit decided opinion, that the re¬ 
presentative government will fail. They 
are rc-ndv ('* din the public with their 
fat's ; Jiut their real fi*;>i F, that it it id 
xnccetd in lahii-l.ing freedem in France 
under a eonstiin'Iena! Ring, nndnndcra 
svste'-m which, b- Sag opt n and fiar.k, v. ill 
put hypocriin/ and shame, and t ih chec/ei .t 
to shame. //’///, I r.-k, should thee 
people be so ret against ifTiv'-'-ntativi go- 
vevnniem In France } \\ by flinuU the y 
be so eager to decry it ' It is notorious, 
that, for nge- 8 , previous tolls-French Revo¬ 
lution, we, in this countn, were by all our 
},poeeh-makcru,anel book-makers,end n< w<- 
writers, bid to hold the Jiemh gee. rn 
ment in nhhorrer.ee. Apritr,;;, that fa¬ 
mous partisan of the If anovc i i :n Sue ci s- 
sion, used this argument -p.-i, ->t tlie Pie • 

leader. “ Vt but/' ;aid l.e, '• njvdd F.i-v 
v .- 
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“ lishmcn, free-born Englishman; have to 
“ expect at the hands of a King, educated 
“ in such a country as France, where the 
“ Sovereign is absolute, and the people the 
“ most wretched of slaves ?” And yet wo 
now want, or, at least, some of us want, 
to see re-established that very government! 
"What are the French to think of such 
conduct ?—But all this is explained, when 
we come to another part of the same paper. 
Not, indeed, the same article; but the 
same paper. There the hatred of France 
breaks forth in all its native odiousness; 
and, by putting the two together, we sec 
clearly, and, l trust, that all .Frenchmen 
will see, that it. is hatred of them (grow¬ 
ing out of base fear), which makes these 
persons desirous of seeing the promises of 
the King violated. If we find a man ad¬ 
vising ourselves riot to make a certain 
btivgain, for instance, lest we should low 
by it, anti if wc find the same man speak¬ 
ing to others, and endeavouring to excite 
ill-will against us, we may pretty safely 
conclude, that such bargain would be to 

our advantage,-The following is the 

article 1 allude to:—“ To the principle of 
44 ceding the Colonics we have conquered, 4 
“ particularly to France, we have before 
“ stated oar objections. To render France 
44 powerful by giving her colonies, enabling 
“ her to create an extensive marine, and 
“ fostering her political strength by the 
44 wealth of commerce, is a dangerous c.r- 
“ pen went. It is dangerous to us. France 
“ has the means of greatness within hcr- 
“ sell’. Cheat Britain owes her political 
“ greatness, and even her independence, to 
“ her nuiii imc pow'-r end to foreign trade. 
“ France, without trade and colonies, has 
“ been a match for combined Europe; and 
41 b wdl be wt !l to reflect, whether, by giv- 
41 ing her these in addition to the combined 
powers, they are not endangering that 
*' equilibrium they have l>”on so anxious to 
41 establish. Is it nothing to sny, that 
“ France before the f’' volution had the ad- 
“ vantages in question ? She had, and she 
44 used them for purposes of grits agorcs- 
“ sion. To raise that monarchy to unli- 
“ ntitcil power was for ages the unvarying 
4 ‘ aim of her Court. But France knows 
her power now better than she ever 
44 knew' it. Her vast resources, her mi! ita- 
44 ry endowments, her political influence 
44 have l»een displayed by the revolutionary 
“ governments insnceession, on a scale large 
44 beyond the,Contemplation of her old poli- 
“ a SUon S ia-‘ 


44 dueoment to the national vanity, the mi- 
44 litary ardour of that people, again, to try 
“ their strength with their neighbours as 
44 soon as they have recovered fVom tbeir 
44 disasters ? They who depend much upon 
44 the change which has taken place in their 
“ government will dh well to reoollect, that 
44 tho disgraceful interference of France in 
44 the quarrel between us and our Anwri- 
“ can colonics took place under a Bourbon 
44 of the best character; yet, though Louis 
44 XVI. himself was averse to the Aintri- 
“ can war, on the ground of its injustice, 
44 his voice was overruled by the majo- 

“ rity of his Council.”-This malignant 

writer could not help even to rip up the old 
subject of revenge, the American fi'ar ! — 
What! now that the Bourbons are restor¬ 
ed, we arc to I'ccolkct thc 44 disgraceful in- 
44 terference of France in the quaml be- 
“ tween us and America.” Aud we are 
to bear in mind, too, that this took place 
under a Bourbon! Take the whole of this 
article together, and, I think, you sec in it 
us much malice as can possibly discover it¬ 
self in a like compass. The French na¬ 
tion is to be kept in a low state; the French 
nation is mischievous ; the French nation 
is perfidious; she is the,same under all sorts 
of rulers; and, tlieiclore, we ought .not to 
suffer her to g< t power by any means.— 
The Allies, indeed, before they got to 
Baris, told the French people that France 
ought to he great and happy ; and that it 
was for the good of Europe that she should 
he so. Nay, they expressed their inten¬ 
tion of extending her ancient limits ; of 
leaving her an extent of territory, which, 
under her kings, she never knew.—IIow 
different is this language from that of our 
newspaper writers! They want even a 
part of the allied forces to be kept up in 
France for years ! — -But the truth is, 
that these detestable men think about no¬ 
thing but the prospect of France being 
happy and free. The sworn foes of free¬ 
dom, who WHITE these articles, and (by 
what means I need not say) cause thorn to 
be published; these supporters of tvery 
thing oppressive; the abettors of tyranny. . 
These men, who tin ive by what renders’ a 
people miserable. These men are, just at 
this moment, wonderfully puzzled. Na¬ 
poleon hag disconcerted them by his 
abdication, very nearly as much as he 
crer did before by his wdnderful feats in 
arms., Greater at last than ever, he saved 
Francs fr«n a civil war, and left her in a 
state to feesreat, gnd to be a thorn in the 
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sfil.- of tyranny, in spite of everything that ling press, ever extinguish the recollection 
eoitlcl be done. These enemies of the free- of Jemuppc, Marengo, the 1 Icid< r, Co- 
do*n and happiness of man are now strange- runna, Jena, .^usteiiitz, JLodi, Kybu, 
ly put to it to know what to wish for. 11 Moskwa, and a liundred olhr f luim v •, 
the King of France break his promise, every one of which, upon the bare men- 
thcre may yet arise a Republic. That tion, reminds the world of the valour of 
would affright them out of their senses.— Frenchmen ? And, are such a people to 
The two great ItejAblies, France and be accused of vanity, b<-<au ,e they talk of 
America, taught by experience, might join those things •, or, rather, because the world 
their efforts. The consequences might be do, and must talk of them > We do not 
alarming indeed ! If, on the other hand, seem to think it vanity in us to talk of our 
the King of France keep his promise, there victories. God knows we talk of than 
will be a real representative government in enough. We are granting immense sums 
Franco, as to the commons, at any rate, to build mansions, and provide estate* for 
It will uot be a vile sham ; not a gross and our commander*. I do not fmd fault witu 
outrageous insult to the people amongst this; but, surely, if we find this right for 
whom it evicts. The King of France ought such victories as w have gained, tie 
to bear in mind, that the same persons who French maybe ‘ullered to talk a little 
recommend to the Allies to keep part of about Marengo, Austin'it/., Jena, Eylmi, 
their armies in Franco in violation of the anti the Holder! Tu<k is vry cluap, at 
Convention; who protest against giving any l.’tc. It costs ill- joopln nothing, 
sip any colonies to France; vvhoudvi.e The French military gloiy has nop hiding 
the Allies to take away the pictures and attached to it. “ Honin'and our Cour- 
Matnes from Paris; who bid the people “ try,” inseiiliod upon a little medal, i* all 
of England bear in mind the eouduet of that a Frenchman gets for his do. ds in 
the Bourbms in the American war; and arms. Our rewards arc more - o' id. No 
wjfo assert, that it is necessary for ns a 1- harm in that; but, surely, the « who have 
ways to recollect, that France is radically overrun all the countries of Europe; who 
and systematically our enemy: that these have scattered the ill-gotte'i wealth of the 
same person! are the persons who air Romish church, and who have opened the 
anxious that France should not have a re- dungeon, of the Imjui >ition, may lie ylhnv- 
prescnlatiw government, and that the an- ed to talk a little of what they have done ! 
eient regime should be restored.—This is Aye, and histoiy will talk «f what they 
what the King of France should have have done too. Spain, Italy, Portugal, all 
always before his eyes. —ft is quite sur- Germany, and i-ven Ku-sfit, has felt the 
prising what envy already discovers itself effect, 1 mean the moral as w( 11 as the 
in some persons towards France. They military effect, of the inarches of the 
have, for a long while, been representing French' armies, who have borne, from one 
her as in the lowest depths of misery; and end of Europe to the other, the light of 
yet they sec what excites their envy, and philosophy, though, pci baps, they did not 
they endeavour to communicate their feed- intend it. These annies have been fil¬ 
ings to ns. How inconsistent is this > struments in the hands of reason, of truth, 
We are to envy those who are in misery: and of liberty. They have given to su- 
we are to envy those who are beggared, perstition and tyranny a blow that these 
YVc are to dread the pov>cr of a nation, monsters will never recover. *And in this 
which, they tell us, is subdued and dis- sense, the valour and skill of the French 
graced to thelowestdogree! Does there not have been the greatest of bent-fat tors to 
peep out, through all this mass of ineon- the world. Arc such a people to be c died 
sistency, a consciousness of the vast stock vain, because tbty talk of their deeds i 
of glory acquired by France f They tell us But, indeed, Ido not hear of their boast- 
of the vanity of the French. Is it vanity ing at all. The fart, for aught L know, is 
in them to boast of a hundred great vie- false. The-French are called vain, be- 
tories > Is.it vanity in them to boast of cause they have gained renown, which no- 
their having captured Vienna, Borne, thing can destroy or diminish as long as 
Naples, Berlin, Amsterdam, and Moscow; letters remain. No: the eharjre is ground- 
ana that, too, against all Europe combined ? ed in envy ; base envy, and fear as base. 
Can any thing, can volumes of lies about These malignant writers cannot endure the 
the fears and cowardice of Napoleon; can idea of France having a Government, 
all the efforts of an enslaved and hire- which shall secure the freedom of the 
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people. They are aide at the'thought of 
the effects of ah uninterrupted cominuni- 
catiou with a people living oa!y across the 
Channel, whose happiness under a red 
representation in a Legislative Body limy 
continually be cited. These malignant 
writers fancy, too, that, when great num¬ 
bers of people are continually crossing from 
one country to the other, that odd remarks 
may he made, and disagreeable discussions 
take place, as to the strange dilFcrcncc in 
the mviy of the two countries. They 
imagine, that those who gel at Paris but 
about 6S guineas for a hundred pound 
bank note, will ho surprised and disap¬ 
pointed. They suppose, that many thou- 
s in.ls of persons of fixed incomes will go to 
live in France, where a shilling will buy 
as much as half a crown buys here. They 
have all these, and more than all these 
whims in their heads. But, suppose these 
to be sound opinions, it is not the fault of 
the French nation ,nor of their Government, 
that our paper-money exists in such quan¬ 
tities, and that provisions are cheap in 
France, any more than it is their fault, 
that the climate of France is finer and 
more healthy than onrs. Besides, have 
we not had the advantage of our paper- 
money? Has it not enabled ns to hire 
fighters in Germany, and elsewhere ? Have 
not the bank-notes and the loans enabled 
us to put Bonaparte from his throne 
11 '.vc they not enabled us to pay Russians, 
end Frisians, and Danes, and Aintrians, 
and .S-.vedes, and Portuguese, and Spani- 
itvls, anti Sicilians, and God knows who 
besides, to fight again i Franc: j to invade 
her at last; and to bring the contest to a 
glorious termination f And ought we now 
to grumble, because \vc have a paper- 
money, and the French have none ? Ought 
we to accuse the French nation of being 
dangerous to U3 on account of this differ¬ 
ence in our pecuniary < iicnm-ifancca? It 
i: a t clear as day-light, that the Old Lady 
of Thrcadneedle-strect has enabled our 
Government to overset Napoleon, and to 
)>’>sh o.i the Allies to Paris. Therefore, 
it is abominably mji.t to reproach her 
wi'h basing inundated us with her coin. 
She was compelled to do this, in order to 
asMsta 5 ) and we ought to come now to her 
support. She is our military and political 
nurse j and to cast her off -now, when wc 
no longer stand in nerd of her breast, 
would be diabolical. A! mg with the. cry 
of Viecnt l’s Hrrrbon;, ought to go forth 
the cry of Vive h virile J /unatt ile la-rue do 


Thrcadncedk s for, certain it is, that she 
has been a most efficient personage in ob¬ 
taining the triumph of “ social older and 
« regular government.” The old Lady has 
defeated Napoleon. It remains td hs 
seen how 3he will support herself: hut, I 
must, at all times, put in my protest 
against any gmmblmg on account of the 
debt and the paper-money ; unless, indeed, 
on the part of those, who did not wish to 
carry on war for the purpose of over-set¬ 
ting Napoleon. They may grumble very 
consistently; but, even they have no right 
to blame the French nation for the debt, 
the taxes, and the paper-money .——I f a 
hundred pound bank-note exchanges against 
even fifty real pounds worth of French 
livres, what is that to the French ? They 
have not been the cause of this. They, 
probably, wished us not to hire so many 
people to fight against them. It is, there* 
fore, a perfect abomination to endeavour 
to excite hatred against them on this ae- 
enunt.——I hope, after all, that we shall 
I in at real peace with France. 1 hope, 
that the terms of the peace will he such, 
as to prevent the French for seeking jc- 
venge in a new war; hut, really, I am 
afraid, that the constantly irritating and 
insulting language of our newspapers must 
have a tendency to obstruct all endeavours 
to attain so desirable an object.' 

Militia Officers. —An article, in 
all the London Papers of the 12th and 13 th 
of this month, prepares us for some attempt 
to secure to these Gentlemen a share of 
our incomes and earnings during peace. 
Tt is as follows:— “ Reduction of the 
“ Army. —At a time when every one is 
looking to the Break —and bidding fare- 
“ well to the ‘plumed troops and spiiit- 
“ stirring drum,’ the situation of Captains 
“ of the embodied militia, is deserving of 
“ the most serious consideration. For- 
“ merly, only men of great landed property, 
“ they returned to their estates after a re- 
“ turn of peace, which no longer required 
“ them to evince the activity of arms ; but 
“the exigencies of the State' have long 
“ since placed them in a very different si* 
“ tuation. Many arc now men of talents 
“ and vigour, but of no fortune, who 
“ have joined the militia as a profession ; 
“ er who, during a long war, have estrang- 
“ ed themselves from any other exercise of 
their talents; in % natural confidence , 
“ that the country, which has saved Europe 
“ by its example is arms, Could not but 
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“ preserve it* renovated character as a to send back to the arts of peace, those 
“ military nation j and, consequently, that who have been employed' in war. And 
“ they wduld not he thrown an the world this is what these gentlemen of no fortune, 
u unregarded. The liberality of a great bat of talents and vigour, call being 
“ government will not tail in this revpect— thrown upon the wide world. 1 f they 
“ and we have no doubt, that provision, in have no fortune now, they had none be- 
“ some form, Will be made, at least, to fore; and, therefore, they must have 
“ preserve the credit^of a military,institu- worked before, or starved} and so they 
tion, which now so nearly approaches the ought how. YVhen they entered the scr- 
“ regular army. We are assured, that vice, they knew that militia officers re- 
44 several militia corps have already sub- ceived no pay in peace. There is, there- 
“ mitted their case to the Right Hon. the fore, no breach of faith with them. , 'They 
44 Secretary of State, through the medium can have no reason to complain of being 
“ of their Lord-Lieutenants.” This is a neglected. • They have lived in the way 
proposition, the modesty of which must m which they chose to live, duiing the 
surprize, and, indeed, confound, the na- war. .They were not compelled to serve 
tion. What ! militia officers paid in time as militia officers. If they have talaits 
of peace ! We should, indeed, be a mi/i- and vigour, what ground is there for their 
tary nation i We should have got much apprehensions of starving ? Men of 1a- 
by the dethronement of Napoleon. It was /cuts and vigour do not starve. If they 
# no longer ago than this very morning, that be men of talents and vigour, bow endless 
a neighbour of mine, who is also one of are the ways, in which those taleuts, and, 
my many tax-gatherers, in asking me for that vigour, may be employed with profit? 
my return for the Property Tax, congra- Jn short, the claim is absurd, and will, 
tulated me upon its being the last. I lam certain, find not a single advocate 
thought he was deceived} but I am sure in parliament.—Before T di aniss this ur- 
of it, if the principles of this denunciation tide, I cannot help noticing a paragraph 
are to be acted upon. A denunciation it in the Times newspaper of the 17th inst. 
is, in the true sense of the word, against in these words:—“ ft is now pretty genc- 
cvery man, who labours, or who has pro- “ rally understood, that the reduetipn of 
perty.——-We have, here, the curious dis- “ the militia will not takepiacc all at once, 
itnetion between men of large fortune, and “ as was lately reported. Twenty regi¬ 
men of no fortune, but of talents and vi- “ ments, it is said, will he disbanded on 
gour; no bad compliment to the Demo- “ tire 24th of July ; a second reduction 
cracy at the expcncc of the Aristocracy ! “ will take place on the 24th of Scpfom- 
To what notions has this French Itevolu- “ her; and the last on the 24th of No¬ 
tion given rise!—“ Thrown on the wide “ vember. Several of the regiments are 
“ world What, then, do these gen- “ now on march to the quarters where the 
tlemen call it being thrown on the wide “ first reduction will take place.”—This 
world, when they are released from their I cannot help regarding as a hint on the 
military service ? We were always told, .part of those who choose this vile Paper 
during the war, that we were under amaz- for the vehicle of their wishes. YVhat is 
ing obligations to these gentlemen for their this militia army to be kept on foot for! 
services in defence of the country'} that Are not the men wanted in the fields and 
they abandoned their homes, their peace- in the manufactures ? Are not the parishes 
able professions, and their families, purely every where heavily burdened with the 
for their, country’s sake. But, now, be- support of militia-mcu’s wives and chil¬ 
li okl ! they wish to be soldiers all their drenAnd, what can this e' il be pro- 
lives ! Mind, reader, they are persons of longed for! The regular army is coming 
no fortune. Ho are the private soldiers home daily. By the 1st of June, we shall 
who have escaped death in Spain, Fontu- have several thousands of men home from 
gal, France, Sicily,. Canada' and the East France. Our army in Sicily cannot al-. 
and West Indies'. But, fire all these, too, ways remain. Why then, should, we be 
to be paid during peace! They have a put to the expence of supporting the mili- 
much mope J claim than militia officers tia for another half year ? Did we expect 
can ‘possibly have.——l am amongst the that this would have been amongst the 
last to grudge reward to military and na* consequences of the deliverance of Eu- 
val mierit; hut, surely, ohe of, the eftects rope ? I should like to iear some reason 
of peace ought to be, to lessen 'taxes, and for keeping all this army on foot so long. 
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One thing, however, I am quite sure of, that 
the army and the navy too must be reduced 
very low, or that loans must be made even 
in time of peace. The nation has to 
choose between tlio two \ and, really, for 
my part, I do not, for. myself, care much 
about the matter. I shall never make an 
out-cry about the continuation of loans 
and the war taxes. I shall content my¬ 
self with just observing, now and then, 
that the Anti-jacobins ought to pay the 
taxes very peaceably, seeing that they 
hilve always approved of the spending of 
them. It is not to bo denied, that the 
great mass of the nation approved of the 
tear; that they wore quite willing that 
the Government should spend any sum in 
a war against the people of France first, 
and then against their Sovereign. The mo¬ 
ney was spent: that Sovereign has been 
dethroned. It is, therefore, just that the 
nation should pay the bill withoutgrumbling. 
Nay, if all the depots, arsenals, barracks, 
fortresses, military aud naval academies ; 
if all are now to he kept up, I do not see 
what reason those can have to complain, 
who have approved of all these establish¬ 
ments. The walls, the ramparts, the 
buildings, the schools of exercise, it would 
he such a pity to demolish! And what 
is to become of all the masters of 
the, different branches of the art mili¬ 
tary? Would these advocates for the 
war have them dig or beg? ■ Again, I 
say, that one of two things must take 
place : the army and navy must be reduced 
very low; or, the war-taxes aud loans 
must be continued. And, really, I, for 
my own part, do not care which of them 

it is to be.-The Times newspaper talks 

of the debts of England, Frame, and other 
nations. Paper-money is the great evi¬ 
dence of debt. France has none of it.— 
Perhaps it is a good thing to have a debt, 
and the greater the better. That is a point 
which 1 am, not now discussing. I am 
only speaking of the fact; and the Times 
has published a false fact in this respect. 
“ It is in vain,” says he, 11 for France or 
“ England to hope speedily to exonerate 
“ itself from the burdens, which that fatal 
4i revolution haseutailed upon future genc- 
“ ration -.” —This is intended to convey 
the notion, that France lias a debt some¬ 
what like ours. Nothing can be more 
false. The whole of the principal Of the 
debt does nut, I believe, equal one year's t 
interest of ours. In .short, the Jrroof of 
Ihc difference cSnisti in these facts; first, 


that oars is a currency of papers that of 
France is a currency of gold; and, se¬ 
cond, that a bank of England note for one 
hundred pounds will exchange for only 
about seventy pounds worth of French 
livres, to bo paid iq France in return for . 
a bill purchased with that bank, note.— 
These are facts, which speak a language 
not to be misunderstood by even the most 
ignorant of men. These facts shew the 
precise difference in the pecuniary state of 
the two countries.——Though a little fo¬ 
reign from the subject that I set out with, 

J will remark here, that while Napoleon 
was enforcing the Continental System, we 
were told, by this same newspaper, that that 
was tho cause of the scarcity of gold, and 
of the great loss in the exchange of our 
paper against foreign bills, payable in gold 
in foreign countries. But the Continental 
System has long ceased. The author of i^ 
has been put down. France herself is be¬ 
come our close friend. AH the ports of 
Europe arc open to us} and there is not 
the least probability ol' their being again 
closed. But, yet, we do not find that gold 
becomes more plenty, or, that the exchange 
grows more favourable to us. The rate, 
which I have stated, is, I believe, the rate 
now with Paris j though, seeing the state 
of the relationships between the two coun¬ 
tries, the exchange, according to the com¬ 
mon course of things, ought to be in our 
favour. There is no accounting for this 
in any tray, other than that of supposing, 
that our paper is become of less value than 
gold. Take a guinea, and it will exchange 
for a bill on Paris for twenty-five livres, 
two sous. But, take a pound bank note, 
and it will exchange for a bill on Paris fur 
only about sixteen livres, three sous. This 
shows, at once, the real state of the case ; 
and it shows also the folly of the hopes of 
those, who told us, that it was the Continen¬ 
tal System, which caused the apparent depre¬ 
ciation in our bank-paper.—These import¬ 
ant truths will now become more and more 
evident every day. The extensive inter¬ 
course with France} an intercourse which 
will not be confined to mere traders, but 
will reach to all manner of people. This 
intercourse, which will make hundreds of 
thousands see and feel the diminution, as 
they will call it, of weir means in the transit 
of them only across the channel. This in¬ 
tercourse will do more towards removing 
the hitherto impenetrable film from the 
eyes of tho people than a thousand Essays 
npoa the subject* 
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- Corn Laws. —This subject wteuld re- So 1 that these wiio advocates of low 
quire a greater space than. I am able here prices are beginning their amiable en- \ 
to ailot to it. So much nonsense has been deftvouvs at the'wrong end.——If tlic 
published about protecting't)\a fanner; so wheat were at five shillings a bushel; 
orach unparalleled trash, that I hardly beer at 2d. a quart; beef at 3d.-a pound; 
know where to begin. * I shall confine my- it would make no difference to the farmer, 
self to a mere hint or two; first observing, except for the remainder of his, lease. It 
that, speaking as a grower of wheat, 1 would make no difference to Mr. Coke, or 
wish for none of this sort of protection — Sir Francis Burdctt, or any other land- 
It has beeivsaid, that the manufacturing holder, to whom 5,000l. a year would be 
interest will suffer by any measure tending as valuable as 20,0001. a year now is. It 
to keep up the priee of com; and, that to would give them the means of living just in 
give the farmer security for high prices, the style that they now live. But, tlicri, 
must injure the rest of the community.— in both cases, the taxes must be diminished 
Now, in the first place, I deny, that it is in the same proportion ; and, in place of 
in the power even of a body of men, who collecting 69 millions a year, you must 
have been called omnipotent , to cause the collect only 23 millions at most, which 
former tahave a high price ; the price dc- would but little more than HALF suffice 
pending upon the crop, and not upon any for the payment, of theinterest on the Debt, 
law or any regulation. But, supposing it leaving the Civil List, the Army, the 
possible to give the fanner a high price, Navy, and every other oul-going wholly 

now is that to injure the eaters of bread ? unprovided for.——It lias been observed, 

If the coru be cheap, all other things will with most brazen impudence, or with 

be cheap in proportion ; and, amongst move than idedt folly, that it is uujusf 

other things, the produce of the manufac- thus to put money into the pocket of 
tories. The fund-holder seems to be the. the land-holder, at the expcnce of the 
only person with reason to complain of high poor soul who hardly earns his morsel ef 
prices; because lie lias nothing to selL He bread. In the first place, Mr. Coke, for 
is an annuitant, whose nominal income is instance, if he let his land at 30s. an acre- 
fixed, and therefore, when the loaf is at instead of 10s. must pay for servants, -for 
Is. 6d. his annuity is worth to him only horses, for carriages, for beer, for bread, 
half as'much as when the loaf is at 9 d. for every thing on which he lays out his 
But if the loaf were to be, and to continue, money, 3s. instead ol’ Is. Tlow, then, can 
at Dd. for any length of time, whence is the high price of corn give him any advan-i 
to come the money to pay him his annuity ? tage over the poorer people who serve him, 

A wish has been expressed to bring things or who administer to his wants or |iis 
round by degrees to t/w prices of 1792 ! pleasures ? Besides, he must pay 3s. in 
What profound ignorance; or, what pro- taxes ’instead of Is. Ko that, in fact, as 
found hypocrisy! In 1792, or before the far as this goes, it is the Government, or 
war preparations, the whole of the taxes the public, or the debt, or the State, or, call 
(no loans) raised in the country did not it what you will, which in the end receives 
exceed fourteen millions. The taxes raised the difference.——Thane who eat the loaf 
last year, 1813, amounted (exclusive of must, of course, pay the tax. We see very 
loans) to sixty.-ninc millions. And yet, plainly how the tax upon sugar, or upon 
there are men so devoid of sense, or so dc- spirits, foil upon the consumer ; but the 
void of shame, as to talk of bringing round tax upon bread being collected, not upon the 
prices to the state of 1792 ! The annual loaf, or the flour, or the wheat, we lose 
interest on the debt (winch must continue sight of its march to our moutli3. But, if 
to be paid) is now about forty millions, it be collected upon the earth, in which the 
In 1792, it was nine millions. All the wheat grows ; upon the house in which the 
annual expences in 1792 amounted to less grower lives; upon the horses that plough 
than five millions. Can they now amount the land for the wheat; upon the iron and 
to less, even in time of peace, than twenty the leather that make up the harness for 
millions ? How, then, are prices to be the horses that plough the land for the 
brought round to the standard of 1792 ? wheat; upon the gig that carries to church 
To bring prices to the standard of 1792. the wV-at grower’s wife ; upon the, nag 
you must first ' bring round the taxes to that carr’ - i the wheat grower, the next day, 
the standard of 1792, and next )rou must to market to sell tlic wheat; upon- the 
bring round gold is place of paper.—* cloddy-heeled hoy, who becomes a gentle- 
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IB^in’g aervsrtitjfor his looking after tie nag 
*md bnwthtog the shoes of the wheat 
grower; upon thedog, whose teeth ate no- 
. cesaary to protoct the wheat grower’s 
bams; upon the stamps of the wheat- 
grower’s, lease, his receipts, and his notes 
of hand ; upon the sugar, the coffee, the 
tea, the soap, the candles, the pepper, the 
salt, the very drugs, and a store of other 
things, used in the house of the wbeat- 
giowcr; upon the mall that makes the beer 
necessary to keep his nerves steady amidst 
the bewildering of such an accumulation : 
if the tax be collected upon all these, must 
it not, be paid, at List, by those who cal the 
loaf, made out of the wheat ? And if the 
wheat-grower gets little money for his 
crop, is it not evident that he can have lit¬ 
tle money to pay to the Government in any 
shape whatever ? Is it not, in other 
words, evident, that if wheat, (generally 
the regulator of all other commodities) con¬ 
tinue to be of the present price, the inte¬ 
rest of the debt cannot be paid ?■ ■ ■ Mind, 
reader, I am no advocate for law that is 
now pending. I know, that the thing will, 
and must, regulate itself. If. by importa¬ 
tions from countries where the land is 
more fertile and less taxed than ours, 
wheat were to become too cheap to make 
it profitable to grew it here in ike present 
average quantity, less would bo gi own 
here; the capital, the labour, the means 
■of all sorts, now used for tuoraisingof corn, 
would, in part, be used for other purposes ; 
and same of those who arc now farmers 
would turn their hands to other employ¬ 
ments. I see no harm in this. But the 
thing is impossible. No such effort, it ap¬ 
pears to me, can be produced by importa¬ 
tions from abroad, the quantity being too 
small to be of any consequence. I think, 
that Mr. Coke, and the other advocates of 
the Bill, proceed upon erroneous notions of 
the effect of importation. But, at the 
6ame time, they are by no means charge¬ 
able with injustice. Their endeavours, in 
fact, tend to the protection, not of the 
farmer but of the fund-holder , and of 
those who depend on the Civil List. 
Their endeavours, they being landhold¬ 
ers, are very disinterested, seeing that 
((heir inevitable tendency is to enable 
the grower of wheat to draw money 
from the eaters of bread, and to pay 
it over to the Government.— I do not 
know how it has happened, but no bne ap¬ 
pears to me to have viewed the matter 
tt this itn natural light. Some persons 


have talked of the hardship upon the far* 
mer to pay such heaps of taxes. The band- 
ship consists wholly in the trouble, and the 
torment, and the humiliation : for the 
farmer does, and must get the amount of 
the taxes back again from the. bread-eater, . 
He may not do it for one year, or for two 
years; but, upon an average, he must. 
The tax pursues the commodity to the 
mouth , - as necessarily rivers find their 
way to the sea. I view the wheat-grower 
as a Collector of money to he paid over to 
the agents of the Government; and, if 
others did the same, I am of opinion that 
We should hear much less about the grasp- 
L\ ;■ disposition of the landholders and their 
tenants. I dislike the talk about that 
t 'alitable class of men, the agi'iaultnrists," 
as the farmers are now called. I do not 
bee any peculiar claim that they have 
to such an appellation. They till tb^| 
land for gain, just as a shoe-maker makes 
shoes for gain, and as a merchant, or ma¬ 
nufacturer, carries on his business for 
gain. I see no obligation that the com¬ 
munity is under to the growers of wheal, 
who sell it as dear as they can. They 
arc entitled to no special mark of legisla¬ 
tive favour; but, as they are the grand 
vehirle for fko taxes, it is the height of 
stupidity to express wishes to make them 
an unproductive vehicle.— Is very* closely 
connected with this view of the corn sub¬ 
ject, i will hen; notice what has been said 
about bringing round our CURRENCY 
to the standard of 179(i; that is to say, 
when gold was in free and general circu¬ 
lation. How such an idea came into the. 
head of any one accounted sane, I am at 
a loss to discover. Wc were told, that 
peace, upon a firm foundation, would do 
the thing of itself. It i i noterious that a 
light guinea will sell r,uv for 26 or 21 
sliiilings in paper. But tiie worst, the 
most foolish part of the conduct of those 
who entertain the notion of restoring our 
currency to the standard of 11^6, is, that 
they allow, at the same time, that the pa¬ 
per money is depreciated; and (now ob¬ 
serve) that this depreciation has had the 
effect of raising price.s .—Very well. It 
is depreciated, and it has raised prices.— 
Keep thi* in mind, and then ask these 
wise men, what would be the effefct of “ re¬ 
storing the currency to its former healthy 
state.”—rhese gentlemen, in their anxious 
desire to restore guineas, overlook the inte¬ 
rest of the debt , But, is it not manifest, that 
they ought to have this object oetttioually 
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in tlieir view, when they arc talking upon 
the subject of restoring guineas and lower-, 
ing prices .* And is, it not also manifest, 
that, in whatever degree prices be lowered 
for a permanency, the interest of the debt 
must, in reality, though not nominally , be 
augmented ? —Now, then, what is the an¬ 
nual interest of this debt ? I will not 
plague the reader with any miserable de¬ 
tail about funded and unfunded, and re¬ 
deemed and unredeemed; but will state, 
in round numbers, that the debt re¬ 
quires taxes to be paid to the amount 
of about forty millions a year.— 
Suppose then, that wheat (to take that 
article as an instance) 4fj now upon an 
average of'years, 211. a load, of five quar¬ 
ters ; the paper-money fins, at the rate of 
exchange with Paris, depreciated one third 
below gold ; and, of course, has raised 
prices one-third. Bring the currency back 
to the standard of 1790, and the conse¬ 
quence is, that wheat will be upon an ave¬ 
rage of years, 13/. a load. Well,* then, 
farmer Stiles, whose share of payment of 
interest of the debt is 2 7/.a-year, and who, 
of course, used to pay a load of wheat, 
a-year, must, upon the restoration of gui¬ 
neas, pay a lowland a half of wheat a-year. 
This would make the farmer scratch his 
head, t believe! It is as clear as day¬ 
light, that the restoration of guineas would, 
in reality, make the debt cost sixty mil¬ 
lions a-year instead of forty millions a-year. 
But, this is not all. The Civil List, offi¬ 
cers of all kinds, pay, pensions, annuities, 
fixed stipends of every sort, leases, grouml- 
. rents, rent-charges, must all become more 
expensive by oue-third to those who have 
to pay them. What a revolution would be 
here? Whnl smashing, what work for 
lawyers and bill-framers 1 Besides, as'to 
the justice of the thing, 1 am so certain 
that it is impossible for it to take place 
without the utter destruction of the paper, 
and the debt along with the paper, that it 
does seem to me superfluous to talk about 
the justice or the policy of it; but, for tbc 
sake of those who may not be of my opi¬ 
nion as to this point, 1 will say a word or 
two as to the justice of such a measure, if 

it were practicable.- The greater part, 

or, at least, a very considerable part, of 
the debt has been contracted since 1796; 
that is r to Bay, sines the Bank ceased to 
pay their bills in specie. Of course, those 
who have lent the Government tins part of 
the money, have lent them paper-money of 
* the same, or nearly the same-.value, with 
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the present paper-money. To pay" the* 
people th^ir interest,' therefore* in specif 
would be to give them one-third motto, 
than is really their duo; and, in the same 
degree, it would be to do wrong to 

those who have to pay that interest. -. 

The same may ha said with regard to ail • 
offices, pensions, grants, rent-charges, &c. 
which have originated since' 1796. —But, 
as I said before, the thing is impossible.—- 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer is report¬ 
ed to have said, that it was probable, that 
the Government would not call upon the 
' Bank to pay in specie in six months after 
the signature of ihe definitive treaty of 
peace. His answer was wise. It is really 
very probable indeed, that tire Bank will 
not be so called upon.— Oh, dear! What 
curious things this glorious event in Franco 
will bring to light, and bring about! Very 
probable indeed, that the Bank will not lie 
called upon to pay in specie ! This peaco 
will put many an one to his trumps ! 

Danger seen in Time. 

Mr. Cobbett. — 1 Thus, then, ends the li¬ 
berty and independence of nations. Nor¬ 
way is to be free and independent , under 
the blessed domination of Bernadolte.— 
Poland is to be free and independent,-xm- 
der the happy auqfice j of Alexander, the 
liberator. The knowt will free the mise¬ 
rable peasants, as, by the wholesome exor¬ 
cise of dancing to it, their matted hair 
will be impelled to untwist. .Italy is to 
be free and independent, under German 
legislation, the profundity of whose match¬ 
less ’regulations has long astonished the 
world. Saxony, the garden of Germany*,^ 
is to be j’rm and independent, under the 
measured discipline of Prussia and the sa¬ 
gacious policy of Austria. France is to be 
free and indywndent, under the hereditary 
rule of an erudite Bourbon, and the 
wholesome restraints of a Constitution, 
coming into life under the fostering aus¬ 
pices of 200,000 bayonets, wielded by 
congenial heroes, issuing from all the re¬ 
gions. from tKe A dour to the Rhine. . . 

Spain is to he free and independent, under 
Ferdinand the Seventh and the Spanish 
Constitution, both enlightened by the wis¬ 
dom of ages and experience. Every ex¬ 
pectation is answered, at least, every rea¬ 
sonable expectation. The people of Eu¬ 
rope, to whom the appeal has been so 
loudly made, arc become all that 'they 
could expect to be; ‘ all that it was meant 
that they should be. They are content. 1 * 
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•—Be it so.— IF they are, they deserve no land and Saxony, and all German y and 
more than is actually accorded to them.— Italy, are behind you, who might, it' they 
The question is, however, arc they eon- have ibplisbly expected any thing from ydu, 
teut ? It is very possible that it may be that yon have not granted, or any thing 
■ highly unreasonable in them not to rest except your own paternal sway over tf» 6 m$ 
satisfied, for all that they could hope for if they,have unreasonably looked for any' 
will l»e given them. If they hoped for thing that has been left unaccomplished— 
more, they must have been void of com- who might, in that case, form the diabo- “ *" 
mou sense. Unless they were the merest lical design of intercepting the return of 
children, it is for this they shed their your armies, in the certainty that their 
blood j it is for this they must have known unholy designs would have Mo military 
ihat they were shedding it. But, how- force, after that, to combat. I tremble 
ever that may be, they tuny have enter- for you. A start ot the maddened people 
tainc'l unreasonable expectations, or they destroys your sacred authority in one mo¬ 
wn"/, by this time, repent of their mode r ment, which would have nothing more left 
ration. The nm. .vnt is Critical. They with which to •support itself. Mctbirths 
may conceive it ual too late to retrace I hear the cursed word liberty profaned by 
their steps, or to manifest their repen- vulgar tongues, and darting like lightning 
taiice. The purpose of this paper is to from one end of the heaven to ’the 'other, 
alarm the Allied'Sovereigns, as to the pos- and penetrating even your consecrated le- 
ture of affairs, and to shew them how ghns. Down, in a moment, are tumbled * 
auspicious the crL i i is to that spirit of in- crowns, and coronets, and mitres, and a 
subordination, formerly miscalled the spi- sound sweeps from the face of the earth 
rit of freedom, should the madness of the all that ages have venerated and canonized. 
people still lead them to dream of lidterty Such a moment never before existed! The 
and independence. In all the countries of work of the giants is accomplished by 
Europe, from the Ural mountains to the children ! The force of Europe being con- 
Atlantic, there are no forces of any conse- ccntrated in the heart of France, is shi- 
quence to maintain the different regions in vcvcdto atoms with a breath ! l)o not rely 
their happy passes don of the liberty ami on the newly restored Monarch, for, cither 
independence for which they have so pro- he may, which is not certainly very likclj 1 
fuse I y shod their blond, except, in '.he heart for a long while, identify himself with his 
of France. Those troops which are left country, and foolishly imagine what you 
behind »n 17 not be depended upon, as the well know is mere madness, that the in- 
nrwhes? of misunderstood liberty and inde- terests of himself and of the French people 
pcndcncc may, like a contagion, spread arc the same; or, which is more likely, and 
from the people into their rank?.. A shoe- which may be expected from his wisdom, 
maker in C Jr runny may raise the cry, and purchased by so much experience, he may 
it may be echoed from the Pannbc to the mpro profoundly penetrate into the true 
Dtvina. An infuriate Jacobin in France nature of things, and clearly see that 
may kindle the torch of discord, and oocu- France is Ids own, and made for him, and 
potion sufficient may be given to the for him to rule. But, in citlnr < he can 
ZOO,000 regenerators of Europe in that da you little service. Of the first sup- 
country, which, to render all things safe, position it is idle to speak, as then Ida 
they must not only conquer, as they have first wish and resolution must be to drive 
done, but finally crush. The cry of union , you out of his territories. The second 
which infatuates the Italians, may lead supposition makes him indeed your’s; but 
them to clme the forrestiercs, the stran- he enters your camp alone, and leaves 
grrs, over the Alps, to their Teutonic " France in array against you and himself, 
aboles. Alas! if such a moment as this while the world behind you is ready to 
wvire seized to unite the German name, to intercept your retreat. I tremble for yon, 
a:na!game h ! the Italian population, to rouse august Potentates! Save yourselves before 
the French spirit of revenge, what can be the mad project be conceived. Dispatch 
opposed to the mighty torrent that might the instruments of your mild sovereignty 
thus inundate the States from the Baltic to the several countries to which you have 
to the Mediterranean ? Sovereigns, save restored libertt/ and independence, by gra- 
the troops which ^t>u have assembled so ciously conceding to them the boon of your 
successfully to restore liberty and intfepen- parental sway. *llestrain the madness of 
. dence to the world. See you not that To- the people, who caa bo qo judges of liberty 
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Mid independence, and who most be ig¬ 
norant what is'for their advantage, since 
you know well holy extensive, the sway of 
ignorance is,over the face of this obstinate 
-globe, whose inhabitants mill know nothing 
in spite of every effort to instruct them. A 
wholesome vigour is necessary: break 
down their obstinacy; crush their mad¬ 
ness ; make them love and revere you by 
the seasonable severity of your primitive 
justice? Do not you see your danger ? Is 
it nob imminent ? Flee to meet it, or you 
are undone! You are on a hideous preci¬ 
pice, and will not, I fear, see it in time. 
Your enemies will be quicker of sight, if 
you are not prompt to take advice. You 
will have uo excuse for delay, as you are 
forewarned. See, the torch is going to be 
lighted! The cry is on the tip of the 
* tongue of the misled people! You will not 
know whom to trust in your greatest need. 
The fire may seize your camp; the whoop 
may be raised by yonr practised batta¬ 
lions : people, refrain, refrain; take thank¬ 
fully your liberty and independence. What 
do you want more ? you have all that you 
deserve, if you expected more, or if 
you onre had no further expectations. In 
the one rase, how unreasonable not to be 
Content with the completion of your hopes! 
In the other case, bow could yon be so 
idiotic ? Expect more! Ala3, alas, ye 
were mere beasts, an.l should be contented 
to be treated as such. Down on your 
marrow-bones to ask a blessing, or a par¬ 
don of the anointed of God.—H ortatoSL 


Progress of the French Revolu¬ 
tion. —if we* are to believe the prosti¬ 
tuted press of this country, France is again 
on the evo of being involved in all those 
s * nes of anarchy and blood, which afflicted 
her during the predominance of discordant 
factions—even while the Paris Journals 
are altogether siL nt as to the pretended 
convulsions in that and other cities, the 
public attention here is occupied with pri¬ 
vate letters from the Erench capital, in 
which are given minute details of alleged 
insurrections, of disturbances which ended 
in bloodshed, and of symptoms in the state 
of political opinion, which indicate the 
approach of some terrible revolutionary 
commotion. It is easy to divine the mo¬ 
tives which give yise to these alarming 
reports. The .newspapers engaged in pro¬ 
pagating them, find, since the fever of 
war, and the fervor of political strife sub¬ 
sided, that there has been a dreadful fall¬ 


ing off in their gains, which threatens very 
shortly to destroy the source which has 
so long afforded them an abundant har¬ 
vest, from which they have for so many 
years derived the wages* of prostitution. 
Their object, therefore, is to revive the 
system, to give, life tc the horrid and 
abominable traffic, by which they were 
enriched, at the cxpence of all that is dear 
to humanity.—It is gratifying, however, 
to observe, that the acts of the present 
government of Fiance promise to securd 1 - 
to the French nation a long and uuintcr- 
'ropted repose ; and that ail the attempts 
which have been made to injure that gal¬ 
lant people, will have no ether effect than 
to overwhelm with confusion those who 
have so basely and enviously attempted to 
destroy and to degrade them.—The fol¬ 
lowing declaration of the King of France,, 
rcceutly published, sufficiently shews, that 
he considers his own interests inseparable 
from those of his people,and justifies the opi¬ 
nion, that the French, under his reign, may 
loug enjoy a considerable portion of happi¬ 
ness.—“Louis, by the grace of.God,King of 
“ France and Navarre, tq all those to 
“ whom these presents shall come, greet- 
“ ing:—On ascending the Throne of. our 
“ ancestors, we have found our rights in 
“ your love, and have given up our whole 
“ heart to that sentiment manifested of old 
“ by Louis XU. the father of bis people, 
“ and by the good King Henry IV. Their 
“ incessant application to the happiuess of 
“ France shall mark our reign also; and 
“ it is our most ardent wish that it may in 
“ its turn leave behind recollections worthy 
“ of being associated with the memory of 
“ those Sovereigns, whose first, and noblest 
“ virtue; was paternal affection.—Amidst 
“ acclamation, so unanimous and so sooth- 
“ ing to our heart, with which wc were 
“ accompanied from the frontiers of our 
“ Kingdom to the bosom of our capital, 
“ we have never ceased to consider tlic si- 
“ tuation of our provinces and of oar brave 
“ armies. The oppression which crushed 
“ France has left behind it many evils, by 
“ which we are keenly touched; cur con- 
“ cem on account of them is profound, but 
“ their weight will be daily diminished; 
“ all our care shall be directed to this point, 
“ and our highest pleasure will increase 
“ with the felicity of our people.' Already 
“ an armistice, concluded in conformity 
“ with the views of an enlightened and mo* 
“ derate policy, dispenses its benefits as 
“ the forerunners of peace; and the 
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“ Treaty* which is to establish it in a du- 
“ rkble number, is the most constant, as 
“ well as the most important, object of our 
“ thoughts. In. a short time, the olive, 
“ the pledge of the repose of Europe, will 
“■he displayed to the nations tint require 
“ it. The allied armies are beginning 
“to move towards onrfrontiers, and ihe 
“ august Sovereigns, whose principles 
“ have been so generous in regard to 
“ us, arc nobly desirous of closely unil- 
“ ing themselves with us by the tics of a 
“ mutual friendship and confidence that 
“ shall never he broken. Wo know that 
“ some individual abuses have been com- 
“ milted, and that contributions have 
“ been levied upon the derailments of our 
“ kingdom since the conclusion of the armis- 
“ (ice, but the jus t and liberal declarations 
“v inch the Allied Sovereigns have made 
“ to us respecting these abuses, authorise 
“ us to forbid our subjects to comply with 
“ such requisitions as air illegal and con- 
“ tnuy to the Treaty, which lias stipulated 
“ for the general suspension of hostilities. 
“ Nevertheless, our gratitude, and the 
“ usage of war, require us to order all 
“ the Civil and Military Aul hoi ities in our 
“ dominions to redouble their care and at- 
“ tentipn, that the valiant armies of the Al- 
“ lied Sovereignsmayberegularly aiidabun- 
“ dantly supplied with all thatisncccssaryfor 
“ the subsistence and wants of the troops. 
“ All demands not comprehended in these 
“ objects shall therefore he of no effect, 
“ and the sacrifices of the people will be 
“diminished. Frenchmen! you hear the 
“ King, and lie wished, in his turn, that 
“ your voice, may reach him, and express 
“yourwants and \oiir desires; bis shall 
“ always attest the love Which lie bears 
“ to his people. The largest cjiics, and 
“ the most obscure hatnlcts, all parts of his 
“ kingdom, are equally objects of his care, 
“ and he presses all Ins subjects at ofte and 
“ the same time to his heart. lie docs not 
“ think that he can indulge feelings too 
“ paternal for people whose, valour; lovajty, 
“ and devotion to their Sovereigns, have 
“ for agc3 constituted their glory and pros- 
“ perity.” Louis. 

Several ordonanccs have likewise been 
published in France, all tending, like the 
above proclamation, to promote tranquilli¬ 
ty, and to prepare the people for the en joy¬ 
ment of the blessings of peace. Aware 
also, that France .cun never 1 m? great and 
powerful unless her troops arc put upon a 
respectable footing, the King scum to have 


directed his particular attention to the 
proper organization of the army, and to 
the just rewards which are due to men 
who have procured so much glory to their 
country; In furtherance of the intentions 
of his Majesty towards these brave sol¬ 
diers, the following has been made public: 
“ ’War Diivartmekt.—Order ok the 

“ Day.-Paris, May 15,1814.—His 

“ Majesty lias just determined on the orga- 
“ nization of bis army. After having heard 
“ the Council of Wav, ho has issued an or- 
“ donancc of the most favourable nature 
“ possible, for establishing the new Mili- 
“ tary Constitution; and he has less con- 
“ suited the finances of the State, than his 
“ justice, in rewarding honourable services, 
“ and his afiert ion for his brave troops.—> 
“ Inspectors-General, furnished with in- 
“ slructions from the Ministers of War, 
“ will depart to form the amalgamation of 
“ all the corps. * Tt is important that all 
“ such officers, who have rights to claim or 
“ rewards to solicit, should appear under 
“ their respective banners: the absence of 
“ these olfieers, during this operation, will 
u lead to serious and irreparable inconve- 
“ itienccs. It is consequently necessary, 
“ that every military officer, of whatever 
“ rank, should appear without delay, with 
“ the corps to which He belongs, in order 
“ to lay the state of his services before 
“ the inspectors-General, and to obtain 
“ either his continuation in active service, 
“ the preservation of his full appointments, 
44 the enjoyment of half-pay at. home until 
“ replaced ; or, finally, to be permitted to 
“ retire in consequence of the rights he 
“ may have acquired by newsservices since 
“ the month of January, 1814. —Those of- 
“ ficcrs who do not belong to any corps, 
“ there of tl:e staff without appoint menu*, 
“ and those who wish to be placed in rc- 
“ piments, shall present themselves, ac- 
“ cording to their choice, in the chief places 
“ of the divisions or departments in which 
41 there are lnspectors-General, to make 
“ representations of their services; these 
44 who prefer half-pnv may retire to their 
“ homes. - Every officer who, without ex- 
44 press permission, shall remain at Paris 
44 eight days after the publication of the 
“ present order, shall he held to have re- 
“ nounccd his right.—The soldiers who do 
“ not belorfg to the corps of the garrison 
“ of Paris shall he immediately marched, 
“ under, the immediate direction of the 
“ Commander of the place, to tbrnr re- 
“ speetive corps, or to one of the nearest 
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“ corps, itt order to be incorporated there- 
“witb.—rTbe Generals, commanding the 
“ military divisions shall enforce the stnetest 
“ execution of this order, and shall render 
“ account thereof to the Minister for the 
“ War Department.-—-General Count 
u Dupont, Minister Secretary of Slate for 
“ the War Department.” 

Westminster Address _-Hie iudo- 

pemlcnt inhabitants of this great city, are 
the only persons who have followed the 
example of the citizens of London, in 
voting an Address to the I’rincc Urgent 
on the late termination of hostilities against 
France. J have subjoined a copy of this 
Address, upon which some useful re¬ 
marks may probably occur after it has been 
presented, and an Answer given by the 
Regent. Meanwhile it may he stated, 
that the Address, which was read by J. 
Loclice, Esq. moved by Msyor Cartwright, 
and seconded by Peter Walker, Esq. was 
unanimously approved of by a very large and 
respectable Meeting of the Electors of 
Westminster. Several spirited Resolu¬ 
tions were also adopted without a dissent¬ 
ing voice, except as to one about 
America, to which an amendment was 
proposed by a person who said some¬ 
thing about the great wisdom which 
Ministers hail displayed in their conduct 
of the war, arid talked loud about punish¬ 
ing t/ic American savages. I could not 
learn the individual’s name who proposed 
this amendment—but it wav whimpered 
that he was a Contractor; and his “ full 
“ fledged plumage” shewed that, at least, 
he had not been a loser by the warlike 
mania. It was justly remarked by Sir 
Francis Burdett, that the proposed amend¬ 
ment had met its descmtl fate, in being 
consigned to oblivion by the unanimous 
voice of the assembly. 

ADDRESS TO THE REGENT. 

Tar nvriFvt jtnvurss qp tub //otutrro bu¬ 
ck* of the Cirr ssnJ.iBC.unns op ff kst- 

Mjssren. 

IV, vv it Ptr.Asr. voim Hoyaj. ITiohnu**. 
On a termination of the conflict with 
France, in which our country has so long 
been engaged—a termination as fortunate sis 
it. has been singular, we beg your Royal 
itighness to accept of our sincere congratu¬ 
lations.—In a war so sanguinary, it has been 
a spectacle as novel, as auspicious to huma¬ 
nity, to behold a coalition-of Sovereigns, at 
the head of immense armies, on victoriously 
entering the rapital of their enemy, inviting 
the People to choose the Constitution of Go¬ 
vernment under which they desired to live, 
expressing u wisl> that that People might 


ever remain great and happy,,arid groefcim- 
ing a guarantee of theft JLibqrt iris.—May, 
Sir, the Prince they recalled to. reign over 
them hold those liberties sacred!—For thp 
benefits of Peace, we ought to .be troly 
thankful to Providence; ns well ns lo’those 
by whose valour and labours, of Ay whose 
virtue and wisdom they have, under Provi¬ 
dence, been attained.— Hut, Mr, we should 
ill, act.nil ourselves of the duty we owe to 
our country, and to your ltoyal Highness, 
as the Representative ot onr t-ovorcign, did 
we not entreat, you to couple with the 
praise-worthy conclusion of the war its 
tiiaincahlc commencement—Your Koyul 
Highness would then see, that what we now 
contemplate as a happy result to France, 
namely, the government oi'a represented 
People by a limited King, might have con¬ 
tinued as it then existed, without any war at 
all.—In that case, Sir, the world had not 
been disgusted by the atrocities of a Robes¬ 
pierre, nor t(Trilled by Hie portentous power 
of u iionnpurtc. In that case Europe had 
escaped a sacrifice of three millions of hu¬ 
man lives and countless calamities, iu 
that case, England had not seen degraded, 
to paupers a million and a half of tier in¬ 
dustrious people, nor have felt the scourge 
of a Taxation for paying the annual inte¬ 
rest of an incurred debt of eight hundred 
millions sterling,—As, however, Divine Pro¬ 
vidence brings good out of evil, and as it 
accords with experience, that a constant 
growth of knowledge is the, eftect of an 
ever-operating cause, and eminently bene¬ 
ficial to civilized linn? so we cannot but 
attribute the moderation and wisdom, so 
eminently displayed by the Allied Sove¬ 
reigns, to thiit growth of knowledge, to that 
dillusion ot train, which, in our age, is daily 

enlightening the civilized world.--If, hr, 

the American and Frcntfc lie volutions bad 
theitwccompaniments of calamity, yet the 
innumerable discussions they generated, did 
also improve in a high .degree; Uipscicnce 
of civil gowbuneut—inastqr scWhce of 
Princes and Mafcsuien. A’heJMfjlitarclu who 
have as virtuously as wisely*guaranteed 
Peace, Greatness, and liberty to France, 
as well as their Minister and Warriors, 
must carry home with them from Paris the- 
seeds of amelioration, the scientific prin¬ 
ciples of amendment, by which the condition 
ot their own subjects will be greatly bet¬ 
tered ; and by which, without convulsion, 
their Mates may be rapidly made to enjoy 
that perfection of polity, that freedom ana 
prosperity, which is equally the ornament 
and felicity of Princes and of People, In 
the political transactions of both hemis¬ 
pheres, those intelligent' Monarch* must 
have seen a full confirmation of this im¬ 
portant truth, that “ Representation was the 
“ happiest discovery of political wisdom.'' To 
this point, they must have observed, that 
all rational energies in pursuit of public 
freedom apd happiness uniformly tend.— 
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Wherefore, Sir, we cannot doubt, that in all 
-riyjlizod’countries Representation will in 
time attain perfection. W]hju; Sir, youf 
Royal HighneM shall reflect, that aftfer a 
war of more than twenty year# cuttliiiu- 
ance, originally undertaken for crushing the 
iitfmt liimrlies of France, the existence of 
those very liberties i* now found id aflurd 
tue only hope of tranquillity to Europe, mid 
has therefore been made the basis of Peace, 
we must; with additional enrucstnessyWcur 
to the impression wc endeavoured three 
years ago to make on the mind of your 
Royal Highness—an endeavour iu which, 
wc trust, wo succeeded—in favour of. (did) 
a radical Reform in the Commons Hhhsc of 
Parliament of our own country, as shill af¬ 
ford us the full benefit of Representation. 
In our former Address to vour Royal Rich¬ 
ness, we spoke of that borough' Paction 
which alike tramples on the Rights of t$e 
Crown and People. Were, Sir, Inal Faction 
to continue its daring inroad on the Inde¬ 
pendence of the Throne,—were it to con¬ 
tinue Us deadly stabs to the Liberties of the 
People.—were it to continue its depreda¬ 
tions on the property of the nation—were, 
in short, our freedom to he no inoroi of 
what value Peace, or aught else on earth 1— 
lit proportion, Sir, as a constitutional Cora: 
nous House must be an object of unbounded 
veneration, your Royal Highness will be 
sensible that the existence of a Faction, 
which should greatly impair its excellence, 
must.to every loyal mmd be exquisitely; 
jjjtfu&l. The yoke of a Faction—a domes¬ 
tic, Faction—that had feloniously broken 
iqto the citadel of the Constitution and 
Stolen our Palladium, were even worse than 
fpreigu war itself. It were the tyr<mny of 
it few, who had uo other clfiim to rule oyer 
their fellow subjects than that of having 
rubbed.them. It vgjte to how the head apd 
bend the kuce to an audacious corruptRm. 
It were Ahc very lowest depth of’, disho-. 
Hour. Cntjj part, Sir, of ayl rnglish So- 
vereignJP!fa|A>art of anJKlish People, 
to such a jKypntthere could he no sub¬ 
mission. •Awtntty patriot Representative 
stands; however, ydfedged to his constituents 
and his country,wto bring before Parlia¬ 
ment, at Hie first convenient opportunity, 
their gTcat question. It is, Sir, impossible 
that Parliament should then be at war with 
Eugland. It is impossible that it should 
.not then imitate those Sovereigns who, 
oven while at war with France, eagerly 
sought the opportunity of offering tu.hcr. 
their guarantee of all she claimed ait her 
Rights and Liberties. After contemplating, 


with the highest admiration, the virtue and' 
wisdom so conspicuous iu the arrangement# 
madejpn fhe first day of April at Paris, we. 
arte unable. Sir, tp express’the deep concern 
and the slianso we feel, touching the hos¬ 
tile meisurc which your Royal Highness 
has been advised to sanction in respect of 
Norway. If it be,just that nav one Nation 
shall provide for its own welfare and Imp-” 
pines# by the exercise of its own reason, 
and the freedom of its own will, it must he 
just that every Nation shall freely do the 
same.. England, Sir, can have no right to 
force on Norway a sovereignty tv which she 
is adverse. For such a purpose, to draw 
the sword were.manifestly wicked; hut to 
attempt, to subdlic Independence. Innocence 
and Patriotism, by the instrumentality of fa¬ 
mine, were shockingly inhuman. We hum¬ 
bly, Fir, and most anxiously intreal your 
Royal Ilighness to save your country mini 
this reproach i Ip avert from her this disho¬ 
nour. And, Sir, among the many happy 
results of the pacification of Europe, we 
contemplate, with inexpressible satisfaction, 
the annihilation of the disputed points res¬ 
pecting the maritime rights of neutral na¬ 
tions, which have constituted the ground 
of the ever-Iamen table hostility, in which 
we arc engaged with the United States of 
America- Hence, Sir, wc confidently trust, 
that on both sides of the Atlantic the mi¬ 
series and immoralities of war will shortly 
be at an end, and the whole civilized world 
repose under the peaceful olive i studying . 
and practising only the social and moral 
duties, arts and accomplishments, for their 
general improvement and happiness. 

(fc£r The Friends of the Freedom of 
Election wi|l he gratified to find that .the 
^Seventh. Anniversary of the Election of 
.Sir .FAancxs Burdett, to represent the 
jCfty of Westminster in Parliament, is to 
lie celebrated at the ,Crown and Anchor Ta¬ 
vern, Strand, on Monday next, by.a pub¬ 
lic dinner. The chair will be filled by Sir 
X'raxcis. —-The following, among pther 
respectable Gentlemen, intend to be pre¬ 
sent :—E. B. Clive, Esq.; Sir John 
Throgmorton; Robert Knight, Esq.; J. 
Josling, Esq.; Thomas Northmen;,. Esq.; 
W* J. Burdett, Esq.; R. M. Biddulph, 
Esq.; Mr. Alderman Wood; Homy 
Brougham, Esq.; Ren. Thomas Brand; . 
Mk H. A. Bonnet, Esq.; Thomas Cteevey, 
Esq, Francis.Canning, Esq.; -— <5wyna, 
Esq.; Mr. Waithman. 


Piintcd ard J’ubHilied by. J. MORTON. No. Bi, StrundT^ 
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ADDRESS 

To the Kino of Fkancj. 

No. III. 

In the first Number-of these Tapers, ad¬ 
dressed to your Majesty, 1 assured you, 
that, if you discovered an inclination to 
act fairly towards your people, you would 
boon become an object oi censure, if not of 
abuse, with those persons in England, who 
had been amongst the loudest in expressing 
their joy at your being called to the throne 
of France $ and that your Majesty would, 
in that case, experience the curious change 
of having fur defenders those who were 
not for jour retail, fearing that it might 
prove injurious to the cause of freedom, 
not only in France, but throughout all Eu¬ 
rope.——By t^is time those who have read 
these papers (amongst whom I am not vain 
enough to hope that your Majesty is one) 
will begin to perceive, that my opinion 
was but too well founded) for, from the 
moment that it was seen, in this coun¬ 
try, that yonr Majesty discovered no in¬ 
tention to gratify the wishes of the ene¬ 
mies of Fiance ) that you did not in¬ 
tend to plunge your country into a civil 
war by reviving the animosities of past 
times*, that you did not intend to degrade 
your country, to make her the prey of her 
neighbours and the scorn of the world) 
from that very moment the men, who, in 
this country, had been the. forwatdest in 
urging your recall, began to change their 
tone respecting you . - ■ ■—The point, aimed 
at, and, I think, dearly established, in my 
last Number, was this, that the same per¬ 
sons who recommended to your Msyesty to 
break ydue promise, to re-establish the an¬ 
cient regime, and, in short, to oppress your 
people) and who, at the same time, recom¬ 
mended to yon most earnestly to slight and 
degrade the soldiers of the Revolution} 
that these same persons recommended J;o 
the Allies to strip yonr Galleries and Mu¬ 
seums, to keep their armies in France, and 
to retain their prisoners contrary to agree¬ 
ment, to narrow your dominions, to suffer 
yon to have no Colonies; and that, too, upon 


— 

tl» ground, that France, though she had 
changed her Ruler, was still the same, and 
amgradjctflly and systematically the enemy 
ofMm^k-wdi and therefore, that it was the 
duty of every Briton to harbour a constant 
jealousy of her, and to endeavour, by all 
the beans in his power, to keep France in 
a' state'of weakness.—-—Sipce the writing 
of that paper, these same peisons, increas¬ 
ing daily in their hostility towards you and 
your family, as well as your people, have 
proclaimed, that we Englishmen ought'to 
Lor m mind “ that the disgi acefuFitttfr- 
“femtoee of France in our Quarrel with 
M America, took place under a BOUli- 
“ BON y» imb inferring from that fact, 
that we ought to be as jealous of you , as we 
were Of liupokan. —— It is impossible for 
malice to he discovered more clcariy than 
it is discovered here. What reason was 
there for the reviving of this subject ? It 
must be manifest to your Majesty, that the 
motive could have been no other than that 
of paving the way for a scries of hostile 
conduct towards you.—But the cause of 
this hostility, so wholly unprovoked, ought 
to be exposed to the world. £l is no other 
than this; that your Majesty has disap¬ 
pointed these people in not making lists of 
proscription*, in not establishing a despo¬ 
tism *, m not doiny that, in short, which 
would have totally mined cither your peo¬ 
ple or yourself) in not doiug, in other 
words, that^bkh would have made Franc* 
the most feeble and despicable nation upon 
earth. If these men had feund you a ready 
! tool in their hands to raise the bloody flag 
of political revenge) If they had feuna 
you, upon yonr return, erecting scaffolds 
whereon to’murder those Who had survived 
the war and the intestine troubles of 
France; if they had seen you drive from 
your presence every man who has acquired 
glory in the armies of France*, if they had 
seen you ready to ag«« to every proposi¬ 
tion, tending to tire degradation of your 
oe untry) i§ in short, they had seen in you 
a manifest disposition to be at once a tyrant 
and a traitor, you would have been, to this 
hour, as much an object of their praise as you 
were wfc*$ you di&mhadwd at Dover fes 
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Calaisj —-Your Majesty will liardly be¬ 
lieve, that the prints, which l am com¬ 
pelled to'point out* by name, speak merely 
the sentiments,of the owners or pditors of 
those publications, You mustbe well 
aware, that, if these persons, obscure and 
contemptible as they are of themselves, 
did not know that their publications 
would be palalcablo to others , they would 
not send them forth. " - You, indeed^ 
must be well aware, that these owners 
and editors are little more than mise¬ 
rable tools in the hands of men of superior 
abilities and more weighty interests 5 and, 
therefore, what they publish becomes entit¬ 
led, to more atteulion than if they were 
be considered as the mere offspring of the 
brain of these insignificant individuals.— 
Every, article of news from France, rela¬ 
ting to your measures, becomes an object of 
criticism, with the persons to whom I al¬ 
lude, who fail not to communicate regular¬ 
ly their observations to the public. Amongst 
the last of these there arc some; very well 
worthy of yourself and your people; for, in 
them, you Will not fail to sec a new proof of 
the fact, which ought constantly to be kept 
in view*; namely, that those who are the 
enemies of a free and just government in 
France, are also the enemies oif a due share 
of power being possessed by France) and, 
moreover, are tptir enemies, unless you will 
consent to be a foal traitor to your country .— 
It was not Napoleon that these pet-sons 
hated so much as it was Frauce! and this 
fact, which T formerlyendeavoured to prove, 
they now, of their own accord, p^ove to a 
demonstration. They wish to see France 
despoiled of all power, of all greatness,and 
of all the means of becoming great. An 
observation of theirs, relative to ,the mili¬ 
tary force of France, to be kept up ip time 
of peace, has made this a fact pet . to ad¬ 
mit of dispute.—rhe publication, to which 
I here more particularly allude, was in 
the Times newspaper, of the 21 st of 
May, in the following wojfds- M It 
“ Is stated, but we imaging with no offi- 
*“ ci.tl grounds of accuracy, that the Peace 
M Establishment of the French anqy is to 
“ be 220,000 men, exceeding by 68 ,opo 
“ the number of t&fciucmy iri 17?2, . Ijjpw, 
“if the Trench Government. bad adopted 
* any such unwise nnd eirtravngHflireaalu- 
“ tion,’we should flunk it the duty of all 
“the other Sovereigns of Euiwpo to say at 
Cnee, and without the least ceremony, 

“ THE TfilHf'. MULL NOT RE. 
“ VVc have all Chilians, Rus- 


“ sians, Spaniards, or whatever we arejsuf- 
“ fered too much from the enormous miJi- 
“ tary force of France, to permit it to be 
“ accumulated again into so .formidable a 
“ muss, threatening at every, moment to 
“ break its hounds, and sweep away ail bc- 
“ fore it. It would, be madness in Great 
“ Britain to restore to France, Ships, Colo- 
“ nics, aud Commerce j to pour wealth ho 
“ profusely into her lap, as the mere p) ice 
“ of peace, if the first use she made of it 
“ were to sharpen the. sword for war. Wfc 
“ perhaps pay loo great a compliment to this 
“ loose and unanthcnticatcd paragraph by no- 
“ ticing it-, but if it be really true, we think 
“ it is quite sufficient to make us pause before 
“ we give up to’France a single conquest, 

“ or wan restore tm individual prisoner." — 

I will not attempt to describe the feelings 
which must agitate the breast of every 
Frenchman, upon the hearing of such im¬ 
pudence and profligacy as this. Here we, 
at once, see with what views it was that 
these persons wished for your restoration. 
Here it becomes manifest,- that they only 
desired that event in the hope of degrading 
and crippling Fiance, having conceived 
the notion, that your Majesty would be 
made a tool in the hands of the enemies of 
your country’s greatncss.-r—What would 
be said here, if the other Powers were to , 
prescribe to us what army or what navy 
we should keep up in time of peace?— 
What an uproar such an idea would create 
here! And what insolence, then, must it 
he in, these persons to hold forth the justice 
and, propriety of France being dictated fo 
in this respect!——The number of troops 
spoken of as the peace establishment of 
France, will be less than her proportion, 
compared with the numbers kept up by 
other Powers. - We shall, in all probabi 

■ lity, not come dowa so low as 100,000 
| own of all sorts, besides the half-pay list, 
amounting to many thousands. And France 
-has more than three times our real popula¬ 
tion, we having no frontiers to.guard, and 
she having many hundreds of miles of fron¬ 
tier——Hut, these matters are unworthy 
of notice, When we think of the impudent 
and infamous proposition to the Allies to 
COMPEL your Majesty to fix on such a 
peace establishment as they, or, rather, as 
these, vdc men may choose to leave, you; 

■ and, what is still more infamous, the pro¬ 
position to retain our prisoners nf war, 
unless,you consent to strip your country, of, 

r the moans of defiance; unless you consent 
to annihilate the power of France. It is 
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-a* Wellknowri to these vile raen as it ip to “ vereign incapable of maintaining their 
« me, that there exists aConvention, accord- “ justrjghta. On the other hand, as we 
ing to whichtheseprisoncrs are to be re- “ are rfch in conquests, the restitution of 
baaed forthwith ; and yet, in the teeth of “ whtchFrance must owe solely to. our li- 
this solemn compact, these men would re- “ heredity, we have both the right and the 
tain the French prisoners, unless you con- “ power to insist on her doing justice in 
sent to leave your country in a state of “ retttm. We ought not to cede an inch 
feebleness, that would make her an easy ** of territory to her, until she has agreed 
prey to all her neighbours-. They have the M to an equitable commercial treaty; to a rc- 
proiligacy openly, and in plain terms, to ** duction of her army within limits which 
recommend a violation of a treaty, which “ would leave us nothing to fear for the 
* has been fulfilled on your part already; “peace of Europe ; and, lastly, to an aban- 

and that, too, upon the ground, that in the “ donment of the $lavc-tradc. n -Thus, 

arrangement of your own domestic concerns as your Majesty will see, they mean to 
you do not act as they could wish. We have such terms as shall put the resources 
have, in England, thq most profligate of France into hands not her own. They 
writers in the whole world ; hut, even think, that you will be made to consent to 
from their pens, any thing so very profli- reduce your kingdom to a sort of colony to 
gate as this has seldom issued:——They England. If this were for the real be- 
iiow discover their real motives for wish- nefit of England; if it would tend to our 
ing for the fall of Napoleon, They now dis- happiness arid freedom, I am afraid, that I 
cover, that their cheering* of your Majesty myself might be tempted to wish for it too. 
on the occasion of your recall, arose from But, convinced that I am, that siich a 
the hope of France becoming degraded and treaty as these men desire would be a real 
crippled in your hands.'—-The treaty of injury to ns ; that it would tend to make 
peace now begins to be a subject of observa- us, the people in general, worse off thau 
tion with them; arid, it is worthy of your we now are; and that it would be to lay 
attention, how they here also shew their the foundation of a new war, I wish, for 
desire to see you and your country de- fair and equitable terms of peace. -1 wish 
graded. They take fire at the expression to see France left in possession of great 
of the Paris journals, that the condition^ /?c«wr/‘because I am of opinion, that her 
are to be all honourable to France ; and possessing great power will be for the good 
they particularly, dwell upon a topic, well of the people of England. It is not pe- 
calculutcd to deceive the unthinking part cessary for me to state precisely how l 
of mankind; namely, that of the Aootitim think that power is to operate in favour of 
of the Slave Trade .—The Courier , of the our liberties. .It is sufficient for me, that 
it 1st instant, observes, that “ the King of I am convinced that it will. so operate; 
“ France has assumed a tone , which the and it is a strong presumption, mat this 
“ Allied Sovereigns were riot prepared to opinion is.correct, that we see all the most 
“ expect." By Allied Sovereigns these -deadly enemies of our freedom anxiously 
men mean themselves. ', They, indeed,ex- labouring to prevent France from rctain- 
pccted you to be their slave; a vile tool ing.any power at all . — -—■T he commercial 
in their hands.——There are two points, treaty, existing before the Revolution, was 
on which they begin to harp pretty loudly: very much complained of in France. It 
the commercial intercourse and 9 the slave- was certainly very advantageous to certain 
trade, in neither of which the Continental persons in England.. Bat the Revolution 
-Sovereigns have, in fact, any interest-!-—*■ has made g- ; :at changes. France has now 
As to these the Times says u As the the means), of manufacturing for herself. 
“ negotiation branches out into detail, She has new resources. She will be able 
“ difficulties of various" kinds must be ex- to feed a greater population. She will 
“ pected-to arise: It hi said, and We can* contain a- greater mass , of industry and’ cn- 
“ not be surprised at it, that M. Talley- terprise; She is delivered of her load of 
“ randhasstarted many objections against ‘debt. Her soil, climate, canals, rivers, 
M the introduction of English manofac- and portSfO&n 1 abundant means for all sorts 
“ tores, on- the footing of the treaty of of commercial enterprises. But, indeed, 
“ 1786. All reasonable modifications aft tarffiougfri to be. thrown aside,— 
“ ought to be acceded to'on -Our part.' It -Frlisrich wine, oil, com,and brandy, ought 
“ would not be a wise policy -in us to hbld. -in- come here freely and without duty ; 
“ up Louis XVIII, to lriapeopkyas a So- and France ought to be open to all our 
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wares ahd Trtferehandizes, without doty, that could happenfor the hiappincts and 
Thcn pttight we drink Vin tie Gravest freedom of the people of England them-, 
four ponce a quart, and the French might selves.—It has teen said, that yattr minis* 
have good' sharp knives well-finished to ters do not readily consentto any stipulation 
cot their meat with, at acheap rate. 'Why for-the abolition of'■ tfur Slave Trades and* 
should they not be allowed to send 0s wine yow Majesty wifi please to observe, that 
h$ well as cows, hogs, and poultry ? If, this is likely to become a very fruitful topic 
indeed, a treaty like this were proposed of abuse on you and die French nation.— 
bn our part, 1 should call you illiberal It is my opinion, that France would be bet* 
for not agreeing to it. But, if it be- ter, that she would be mpre powerful, more 
conitT a matter of custom-house rates, moral, more happy, and likely to continue 
died these must be the best judges of more free, without any colonies at all. But,* 
the terms, who have to settle them after if her rulers think otherwise, it is for them 
minute examination and discussion.—What to decide upon the justice and the policy of 
however, I more particularly wish to point abolishing the Slave Trade.—To dictate to 
out, is, the language these enemies of free- them what they shall do in this respect is to 
dom assume upon this occasion. They nl- interfere inJbeir domestic concerns. It is, 
ways, when speaking of onr relationships in fact,’ to take the government of the ter- 
with France, talk like bullies. They will ritoiy of France out of their hands.—Ne- 
give yon no colonies, nnless you give them vertheless this is to be mode, I can see, the 
a commercial treaty ? That is to say, unless ground of much abuse’on you and your peo- 
you give them the better part of the rcsour- pie. Craft amrWnt come in here to'the 
ces of France. That is tlicir plain mean- aid of a hatred of freedom ; for, it is a no- ■ 
ing. They wish to free a commercial trea- torious fact, that, amongst those who have 
ty upon you ; and yet they have the impu- been,in this country, the most busy in the 
dencc* to call it an equitable commercial work of Black freedom, we find the-most 
treaty. If it be intended to be equitable ; determined in the work of ensuring White. 
that is to say, if it he intended to give you Slavery.*— For my part, I wish that Enro¬ 
ns great advantages as it acquires from you, peans had no slaves, black or white. - But, 
why do they talk of compulsion? Ifl have it must not be overlooked, that we have had 
an article which I am about to exchange time to do away this trade; and that France 
with my neighbour for ftn article of the has not; and, it is very probable, that to 
sipme value, do I quarrel with him because give her back colonies without leaving her 
. he declines the offer ? Much less do I at- the trade, would he to give her the means 
. tempt to free him to make the exchange, of making her poor and weak.—I have. 
Any such attempt would betray a ! conscious- above, quoted what the Times newspaper 
ness, on my part, that the exchange propo- has said upon the subject. I trill now shew 
sed by me was mi so very equitable! We, your Majesty what you have to expect at 
it-is said, propose to France a commercial the hands of others.—The Courier , of the 
treaty,equally advantageous to both nations. 23d of May, says “ There have been, if 
Either it is as advantageous to France as “ there be not notv, some obstacles in the 
it is to us, or it is not. If the former, we “ negotiation, onC of which we understand 
can lose nothing by your Majesty’s reject- “ related' to the Slave Trade Great Bi-i- 
iug the offer } if the latter, it is your duty “ tain demanded the abolition of the Slave 
to reject it. A commercial treaty is a bar- “ Trade by France as one of the conditions 
gain between two dealers; and, it id some- “ of the treaty; and the King of Frante 
thing new in trade, that, because one deal- “ demurred f or, according to report, refij- 
«r declines making a bargain with another, sed to accede to the demand. He caHed 
the former is to be attacked and’treated as “ it, absUtu^y emugh, interfering in the in- 
an enemy. One man offers another a price “ ternal Government of the French Colo- 
for his land, but the former, because the of- “hies. What! is preventing the traffcookh 
fer is dectined, does riot treat the latter as a “ Africa in human blood an interference 
foe.' In short, these writers, and their like, “ in the internal odministrationofa French 
looked upon your Majesty’sreturntq France “ Island irt the West Indies ? If Louis 
as the means of degrading and. crippling “ XVIII. persist in this refusal, he will he 
France, and of making herewith her fine “ fer indeed from having turned adversity 
soil and climsttd, little less than a oolony oF “ to proper account. We 'should havs- 
England ; which, if it were possible to ac- ’“‘thought it would have made him anxious 
Tomplish, would be the very worst thing “ to soften as mnch as possible tho sussnvs 
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“ of the human race, and that be would “ *nd slavery! We trust the rumour i<* 
“ have rendered any donwd fiwn.ua to “ false, and that the residence of the Bom - 
“ abolish the Slave Trade wholly unnecesva- “ bon family for so many years in th/'i 
“ ry. However, there is one way ia which “ country , has endued their minds «v h 
“ we trust our able Negooiator treated this “ wisdoms and their hearts with feeling , 
“ refusal, supposing the report to be correct, “ to withstand any advice that may be giv en 
“ winch we hope it is not.— ‘Noabolition — “them, sq horrible and inhuman at> the 
“ No Colonies.' We will not part with one “ preservation of that traffic would he.”— 
“ of the French colonies—no, nor shall you This is tho sort of language now*to he used. 
“ have admission to the West Indies or the The cant of the most cunning hypocrites on 
“ East, unless you distinctly acicdo to the earth is now to he played off against your 
“ demand which God ami Nature justify us Majesty. A good way to meet the propo- 
“ in insl.ting upon, the Abolition of the sition would be to propose to extend the 
“ Slave Trade.”—The iforuiug Chronicle , abolition to all the slave)y of irluits to ail 
of the same day, says:—“ We must receive vassals, or whatever else they be called, 
“ the various reports of the terms of tho who are bought and sold in iny, and every, 
“ treaty of peace now negotiating at Paris part of Europe ! For, why should you have 
“ with reserve, at least, because they are more feeling for blacks than for whites > 
“ ev ideutly not finally settled. 'Hut some This proposition would be a ground for 
“ impediment has occurred, we believe ; great and puzzling discussion.——For my 
“ and we lament to hear that it is of a part, T am much more anxious about the 
“ nature to excite the in diktat ion of cv*,ry liberties of 30 millions of Frenchmen, than 
“ enlightened man in Europe. It is said about those of, perhaps, 100,000 Blacks, 
“ that a disposition has manifested itself though 1 wish not to see them in slaveiy. 
“in the French Court, to resist the in»er- I shall be veiy well contented, if I find, 
“ tion of an article in tho Treaty with res- that the brave and ingenious and amiable 
“ pect to the Slave Trade. Will it be be* people of France are free; that they possess 
“ lieved, after all that has happened, that their propelty in secui ity; that there is no 
“ tlie Bourbons hesitate to follow up that hypocritical system of oppression either on 
“ act of cluistian and moral beneficence their purses or their persons; that they are 
“ which England had the glory to begin , not (heated by a shamreprcsentatio. ; that 
“ and which even the most sanguinary they are not made more sponges, to bo 
“members of Revolutionary France sup- squeezed by the Government; that they 
“ ported ’ A writer, in a paper of yesterday, arc not mocked by the foims of liberty an# 
“ saw, with eloquent force—‘ The Utah s of law; that they are not insulted by being 
“ Euroju arc to lie called upon by England told that they, are free, while they are, in 
t* to make a sacrifice, and great importance effect, the most degraded of slaves; that 
“ will her. after be attached to this single they are not compelled to work like slaves 
“ di m ttid, w hi( h is all she thinks it worth at the oar, to pamper the sons and daugh- 
“ her while to moke, on this occasion of al- ters of corruption; that they are not made 
“ most universal acquirement. She is new the prey of an endless swarm of t une 
“ about to name the i eward she seeks for cheaters^—In short, if I sec the prople 
“ all she has done. Considering how high- of France fairly represented in the Legis- 
“ ly her sen ices are extolled, and how hrfurc, J shall be quite content to leave to 
“ widely they are acknowledged, onr Allies that Legislature and your Majesty, to fix 
“ must be prepared to find it of immense the period of abolishing of the blue k slave 

“ value:—and so it is. She demands that trade. . » But, I‘cannot conclude this 

“ a foal felony may be discontinued, of Number of my Address to your Majesty, 
“ which a vast Continent is themerpetrator, without pointing out to you the inconsist- 
“ and a vaster is the victims She de- ency of these writers, in respect of the 
“ mands that Europe may be rescued from Slave Trade. They now cry out against 
“ enormous guilt, and Airica from hideous the slaveiy of the Blacks. Tito Blacks they 
“misery; she demands the Abolition of find to be quite fit for the enjoyment of 
“ the Slave Trade !’ And this, we are freeddm. But,' it was only six days ago, 
“ told, the French.Court hesitates at least, that they deprecated the attempt to ista- 
“ if not refuses , to accede! The return of blisb a free government in France, be- 
“ their Colonies ia nothing, they say, with- cause, said they, THF. FRENCH A|UR 
‘‘ out the horrible means of cultivating NOT FITTED FOR SU( H A GO- 
Hthem by human degradation, torment, VERNMENT! Aye, and they regretted, 


i 
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“ for the sake of HUMANITY, 15 (vile 
hypocrites!) that your Majesty was pledg¬ 
ed to make the experiment! They have 
pnTy one step further to go: to recommend 
to the Allies, not to evacuate France, nor 
to release the French prisoners of war, un¬ 
less you stipulate to make the people of 
-France slaves.—From alt this your Ma¬ 
jesty, and every sensible Frenchman, will 
clearly perceive, that these writers have 
constantly in view the moans of mining 
your country ; and that which is die great 
object of my Address, is, to impress upon the 
minds of Frenchmen, that those who Are for 
using evcrypossible means of wcakenfagand 
degrading France, arc also for using every 
possible means of preventing the establish¬ 
ment of a free constitution in that country. 
I have shown, that these persons are la¬ 
bouring to cause your’ Gal. erics and Mu¬ 
seums to be stripped *, to'prevetit you from 
having colonies ; to narrow your ancient 
dominions; to cause the allied armies to 
remain in France in the pay of F.ngland ; 
to inculcate the opinion, that France is the 
same under yon as under Napoleon ; and 
that it is the duty of Englishmen always, 
to look on her as radically and systemati¬ 
cally oitr enemy ; to prevent the release of 
the French prisoners of War} to compel 
you to reduce your army so low as to 
leave your country without defence: and, 
Iprave also shown, that it is these same 
persons^ who express their regret that you 
have pledged yourself to the establishment 
of a government, in which the people shall 
be really represented in the Legislature.— 
Having shown this, I think that I may 
safely leave your Majesty and the French 
nation to draw the proper conclusion. I 
wish not to take credit for unusual libe¬ 
rality. Aly motives are, perhaps, full as 
national an tliose of m.y opponents; but, I 
hope, not chargeable. with the baseness 
manifestly belonging to theirs. They 
would exterminate the French nation,. fa 
their fear of its becoming a bright example 
to the world. I am of opinion, that for 
France to'be powerful, prosperous, and 
really free, would be a great blessing to 
the people of England. There fa notnfag 
which a friend of freedom fa England 
ought to dread ’So much aS the enfeebling 
and enslaving of France. Not only in 
(Spain, and in Italy, and in Holland, are 
people waiting to see what France will 
do f but the eycs.nf all Europe .ape upon 
her; and her example must produce A 
groat c^cct m the future fat of. piapkind. 


When she has arranged hfcr government, 
we shall be able to describe her situation; 
to examine and'to show the effects of that 
government; to ifiake comparisons between 
it and other governments; to look into 
things with our own eyes; to go to the 
spot, and report to those who cannot go: 
And, what have the advocates of our own 
system to fear from this ?—Napoleon had 
the power of doing more good than any 
man that ever lived, and he certainly did 
a great deal, though he did some barm. 
But your Majesty stands next to him in 
point of power to do good, without the 
temptation to . do harm. You are at 
the head of that people, whose example, 
in the course of a few years, must be 
followed; and, therefore, every act of 
yours becomes an object of anxious so¬ 
licitude with evoijr man who wishes well 
to his species. Napoleon often spoke of 
his great plam\r the benefit of mankind, 
and! see no reason to donbt of his sin¬ 
cerity. But his means were of the wrong, 
sort. They were suited only to the de¬ 
stroying of tyranny send corruption. They 
were necessary to that part of the great 
work. It remains for your Majesty to 
proceed in it by means of a more amiable 
kind. It is your happy lot to be able to 
spread freedom and happiness over Europe 
by the example of a people, who always 
have, and always will, give the fashion to 
the world. 

— , — ■ ■ i — .. ■■ - .1 ■ , 

To Mr. Coke. 

On tlte Dispute about Corn. 

StR—It has surprised me very much to 
sec that yon have given yourself any trou¬ 
ble about the Com Laws. The people, who 
thrive by spreading delusion, were Sure to 
abuse you. They were sure to represent 
you, who arc so liberal a man, in all your 
transacting in life, as a grasping mornpo- 
Upset'f as a man wishing to pinch those 
verjr poor, who are fed out of your for¬ 
tune.. They, who, by hook or by crook, 
pocket part of the nioney which yon p&y 
in taxes, wdbe sure to hold you up as an 
oppressor. Had I been fa your place. Sir, 
I would have left the passing -of Corn 
LaWs to those who are for raising great 
turns of taxes from the produce of the 
com. It wat not discreet in yon, give me 
leave to say it, to expose yourself Mr the 
attacks of the herd of vulgar politicians, 
whose brains seem to bte in their bdiijes. 
Only look at'the trash which they are 
publfahfag»upqn this subject, nod of which 
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the following,-from The Turns newspaper, 
of tj»e#3d hast, is a pretty mod specimen 
‘ In my former remarks, 1 predicted that. 
“ if the present measures far making a. total 
“ alteration in the Coro Laws were per- 
“ sisied in, in the spirit then shown, . a very 
“ few . days would see the tables of the two 
“ Houses of Parliament covered with pe- 
“ titions, words have, been fulfilled 
“ and arejulfilling, and yet there are per- 
“ sous so .desperate that they would endea- 
“ vour to force on the measures alluded to, 
“ not only by precipitation, but by intimi- 
“ dation. They would, brand every oppo- 
“ sition to an unreasonable monopoly of the 
“ public food with the name of sedition.— 
“ They have even dared to stigmatise as 
“seditious the conduct of a gentleman, 
“ whose long and laborious public life 
‘1 leaves us in doubt which most to .admire, 
“ the hardihood or the felly of the shm- 
“ dcrer. This violent ai;# factious ca- 
“ lnomy, I trust, will not deter any upright 
V servant of the public from doing his duty. 
“ Tlie true sower of sedition is he, whp, 
“ stimulated by a spirit of rapacity and 
“ extortion , urges the precipitate adoption 
“ of measures, which must of necessity 
“ throw the whole empire into confusion, 

“ and render the landowners of the coun- 
“ 1 ry ob jects of suspicion and hatred to the 
“ manufacturing and mercantile interests, 
“ without any real beneiit to the great 
“ body of the agricultural population.-— 
“ Sir, the return of peace, after so many 
“ years of a.war which has convulsed Eu- 
“ rope to its centre, naturally presented to 
“ people of all classes in this country the 
“ chming hope that the burthens which 
‘ they had borne with unexampled patience 
“ should be fairly and equitably lightened, 
“ None, but t-lic wild and , visionary, 
M thought, that all our evils were suddenly 
“ to vanish ; none but the grossly selfish 
“ and avaricious imagined, that in time of 
“ peace they were to enjoy the exclusive 
“ advantages which the war had thrown 
“ into their bands. 1 have not heard that 
“ the officers of the army and navy have 
“ thought of petitioning Government to 
“ continue their full pay and allowances, 
“ or that the proctors and agents in the 
‘‘prize courts have ventured to pray for. a 
‘‘ supply of business at tlie public expcncc. 
“ X suppose the dealers in Omnium must 

■ ** bo satisfied to see their golden harvest 

■ ♦* pretty-much curtailed; and the Con,, 
“ tractors far, the supply of naval and mi- 

.. “litany sibres must experience aoensider- 


** able falling oft in their profits. In short, 
/* property will shift its channels. Go- „ 
“ vernment cannot and ought pot to cm- 
“ bank and keep up any particular species 
“ for keypad its natural level., It may and 
“ it ought to take care that the fall should 
“ not, bo too violent. Motos composure 
“Jiuctus. That is all it has to do. But 
“ some greedy and avaricious individuals 
“ have hit upon a plan to perpetuate , as 
“ they foolishly think*.their own extrava- 
“ gtmt gains , at the expence of the com- 
“rnunity, Fools! not to sec that they 
“ will in ytiiu strive to raise themselves on 
“ the depression of their country. Yiew- 
“ ing this nefarious scheme in the light I 
“ dp, I must assume that its original in- 
“ ventors wore not among the national 

“ representatives. ”.T hus, you ace, Sir, 

you have obtained the honour to be put 
upon a level with officers of the army and 
navy, proctors and bailiffs of prize courts, 
dealers in omnium, contractors, and the like. 
Well 1 It is just. It is really just. For 
to the country gentlemen of England, to 
their submission to the Minister of the day 
it is, that they owe what they now experi¬ 
ence. It is to this that they have to attri¬ 
bute, that every saucy placeman and pen¬ 
sioner now floutr them to their face. It is to 
them that we owe the want of a Reform , 
which would have protected them a gr^pt 
deal more effectually than pH tlie Corn 
Laws that ever wore invented. They were’ > 
afraid of a disorganizing spirit , and they 
now feel theeffectsof their conduct.—Look, 
Sir, at the language of this mail, He calls 
your efforts an endeavour to secure a mono¬ 
poly Of the PUBLIC food! yon are charged 
(for it is you wliois meant) with calumny 
on an “ upright servant of the PUBLIC l' 1 
When it suits their purpose, they call such' 
people servants of the King; but, upon 
this occasion, they call tbem servants of the 
P»bUc! You are accused of rapacity and 
extortion. You! who, I da re say, .never 
took so much rent as you might without 
any difficulty, have obtained. You ! who 
are known to'be so generous a landlord and 
a master, and such a liberal encouiager of 
industry and virtue,, and who has spent 
so large a portion of your time iu pur¬ 
suits tending to tlie benefit of others ! And 
all this you are taunted with -by a caitiff, 
perbaps/whose fortune is made up of a part 
of the ta$e% collected from your own estate! 
But, again, I say, it is your own fault, and 
the fault of the other country gentlemen.— 
You iaust hear* the grating sound ol the 
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words, winch tell you that you have been a money. Indeed they can have only half as • 
mnmpoUner, and that you want to continue much. It is- the business of those; there- 
the monopoly. How it muBt please you. fore, who want the taxes; to endeavour to 
How soft it must sound to you* ears, to keep ixpthe price of cord, and not your bu- 
hear yourself confounded with those, whom .siness, who are merely a funnel for ti»o 
you have been paying out of your estate! taxes.—The wild notion of the writer, above 
To hear the amount of your rents, a large quoted, is, tfflb you have profited from the 
part ofwhich go to pay the contractors, reck- war! 'That you have been cue of tbote, • 
oncd amongst the BURDENS of the peo- who shared in the'good thingsqf the iuer. 
pie, which ought to diminish along with the And that now you wish to keep up your 
gains of the contractors. The burdens full pay after the war has ceased! dust as 
which people expected to be lightened, we, if you had not been paying wages and prices 
are here told, included the price of the loaf; and taxes in due proportion to the price 
and the landowner is here exhibited as of corn; and just as if the paper-money, 
mare avaricious than the contractor, be r ; which actually exchanges at 30 per centum 
cause he wishes to perpetuate his etftravtt- loss against the money of France, bad mads 
gant gains even after the war is over, at no difference in die thing.—-However, Sir, 

the expence of the community! .T here all sorts of absurdities you will hear upon 

is no reasoning with this. It is too outra- this subject; and we are’ not yet come to 
giously impudent to reason with. It is, the period when the clamour will be loudest, 
however, the popular talk of the day. This If the harvest *of this year should he bad; 

' corrupt press and the LaucoSterian schools, if blights should come very generally; if a 
will,upon this subject at any fate,'beat rea- mildew should, for our sins, pay us a visit, 
son out of the field. The number who eat In short, if the crop should be remarkably 
bread so far exceed those who grow wheat, unproductive, you must be sensible, that we 
or own lauds, that the odds against you are shall see wheat again at eight pounds a 
fearful indeed ; and that was a fact well quarter. Then! Then you will hear the 
known to the false and cunning loon who out-cry about monopoly! Then you will 
was making this attack, and who, while he hear the clamour about the corn-laWs , espe- 
was, perhaps, one of the causes of the pau- cially if the American war should continue, 
pesism that covers the eduntry, had the ad- and there should be a short crop on the Con- 
dress to throw the blame upon you, whose tinent.—It appears to me, that Sir Francis 
income has gone to enrich hint and to pro- Burdett takes the wise course in these mat- 
vent the poor from actually starving.—No, ters. He knows very well, that it is not he 
Sir; had I been in your place, they never who profits from high prices. He knows 
should have heard my voice imsupport of that he must pay in proportion to his rents 
any law, the professed object of which is to and the price of corn. He knows, that he 
protect the farmer, hut the real tendency cannot stay, for One moment, the regular 
of which must be, if it has any. effect at all,, march of things. And he, therefore, always 
to keep tip the amount of the tares. In the holds his tongue as to these matters of petty 
last Nnmbcr of the llr<:isr£R ( made this legislation. Law cannot give you price 
proposition as clear as day-light; or, at any more than it can give you sun-shine and 
least, if I did not, it is out of my power to showeifc The whole quantity imported in 
make it, or any tiling else, clear. - If I had a year makes go small an addition to the 
been a landowner like you, I would have amount of the crop, that it is of no consc- 
said nothing. It should,for mp,<have been quence worth* notice; and that peace does 
the aft of the Ministry and their majority, not and cannot make any material differ- 
I should have viewed myself, in the ques- enoe permanently in the price of corn, is a 
tion, not the owner of property, but as a proposition which experience has proved, 
channel, or funnel, or conductor of taxes; and which reason wpuld easy have prayed, 
and a very trifling portion of arithmetic if experience had beea wanting. Ifthc'Mi- 
would have enabled you,to know, that low nisters thought, that, by passing a law, they 
prices were as good tor me as high prices, could keep up the priee of corn, they, upon 
Perhaps for I speak without book, there that notion, acted wisely; because'they, by 
may be raised in England and Wales four keeping up the price of corn, kept up their 
million* of quarters of wheat. If it sell taxes; and they discovered no little ad- 
for twelve millions of money, the Govern- dress in getting the landowners for their 
mrnt cannot have so much taxes out of it allies in the thing, because these, as being, 

" '-is if it sold for twenty-four millions of ‘according to the vulgar idea, the parties - 
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moat interested in the passing ofthe law,, 
would naturally bear.thegreater portion of 
the blame. What I regret, is, though 1 
ne ver .hod the pleasure of even seeing you, 
Unit ym should have so acted as to have 
come in for your share of the pa pular odium 
on this account. You! who tom have no 
interest in the success of the 'law, suppo¬ 
sing that success to be ever so complete.— 
Already, you see, Sir, the misled rabble 
have begun, and iu your own country, too, 
to hang bakers and millers in effigy / This 
is the work of the base and prostituted 
press, whence the Lancasterian children are 
to imbibe their piinciples. The baker and 
miller gain nothing by the high price ef 
corn, which, before they make into flour, 
they are compelled to buy. And yet they 

are hanged ut effigy!-Now, Sir, the 

truth is, that the clamour arises, and will 
arise, with those, who, in one way or ano¬ 
ther, live upon the public money. They 
are always m few of some terrible change, 
which, be it what it will, must dust them 
from their fatting stalls. They are always 
for. keeping the poorer classes quiet .— 
Cheap bread is one of the most effectual 
means of doing this ; and, therefore, they 
are always railing against monopolizers, 
grasping landlords and farmers, cheating 
millers and bakers. The cold sweat comes 
upon them when the quartern loaf mounts 
a pace. From this source comes all the 
clamour ; and of this clamonr you will 
never see an end, while there are so 
many persons who live upon the twees,—- 
Peace is a horrible object to many thou- 
. sands, and, indeed, some hundreds of 
thousands, of these persons. They per¬ 
ceive that their allowance will be curtail¬ 
ed; but what must it be to them, then, if the 
loaf be still of the same price ? They do 
not consider, or rather, they are ^capable 
of perceiving, that (difference • of crops 
aside) the price of the loaf must depend 
upon the amount of tbe taxes imposed on 
it through the funnel of the landowner and 
the farmer, and upon tbe value of the 
paper-money compared with that of specie. 
Peace, which has blessing in its sound to 
the rest of mankind, has quite upset this 
description of persons. They rear that 
tbe rabble, who have been expecting cheap 
bread-(though it Was cheap before ), will 
be disappointed, and may make a noise.— 
What these people seem to want, there¬ 
fore, is, that bread may beer at; as cheap 
as it was before the war, and that all the 
present taxes may still continue to be paid! 


Ob, no! thank you, gentlemen 1 .The loaf, 
bays the taxes, and, if you must have cheap 
bread, you must have less taxes.——Ilut, 
Sir, why ip I plague you with this, and 
why should you plague yourself with it ?— 
Let those who live upon the taxes stand 
forward in the measures, intended to make 
them productive. You have none of the 
gain, and why should you share the odium? 

Mr. Be Bekencer. 

I have no time to say much on what has 
passed- in the House of Commons, relative 
to this gentleman. Two Member’s of Par¬ 
liament, Messrs. Abercrombie and Bar¬ 
ham, who spoke in favour of . a Committee 
to enquire into the conduct of the Secre¬ 
tary of State, touching this matter, are re¬ 
ported to have said, that they felt no sym¬ 
pathy for the Petitioner. I do; I feel 
greatly for him; and -1 hope, that there 
are many who feel abundant indignation at 
tire efforts made, through tbe infamous 
newspapers of London, to cause him to be 
pte-jmged; than which any thing more de¬ 
testable never was committed, even by that 
prostituted press, the guide of the Lancas¬ 
terian children.—I shall make no remark 
on the conduct of Lord Sidmoutb and Mr. 
Bccket; but I am alarmed at what dropped 
from some one in the debate about the 
PROBABLE RENEWAL OF THE 
ALIEN ACT. This never can be in* 
tedded, to be sure! What! An Act like 
tliis; or, indeed, any Alien Act at all, to 
'exist in time of peace! Is every foreigner 
who comes into the country to live here at 
the mere mercy of die Minister' of the day, 
seven now when -the House of Bodrbon is 
restored to the throne of France? Arc 
we never to see au end to this sort cl’ 
power ? - My eyes begin to grow dim; 
hut, are they to be closed before England 
' k rid of this species of power ? Am I- 
Uever more to see my country divested of 
its--cowardly fears ?—I trust there was no 
ground for the alarming bint; and will, 
ter the present, say no more of it.—What 
Was the real cause of the seizure of Mr. 
Be Berengcr has not been yet proved, and, 
of course, it-remains to be proved that he is 
9»w really held in prison *for an offence 
against, the Alien Act. But, if what bo 
States, as to his parentage, be coircct (and 
I see no reason to doubt it), I am decided¬ 
ly of opinion, that, by the law of England, 
he ia not an alien. Hk father was a na¬ 
tural bom subject of the King of England. 
Mr. Be Berengcr must be, therefore, a 
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subject of the King, though botn out of and opinions' to roar extensive readers, I 
the country, else my son, who was horn in have taken the liberty of asking your ad- 
Amcrica, is not a subject of the King, vice on a subject Wherein every person who 
But it is a point not to lie doubted, that pays taxes fa materially interested. Yon 
the children of English subjects, born probably recollect, that about ten or twelve 
abroad, arc English subjects, and we have years ago, one of the present great deliverers 
hundreds of them (Sir Home 1’opham for of Europe, wjm are very soon expected in this 
one) in offices, which they could not legal- kingdom,borowed seven millions of pontida 
Iv hold if divested of that character.—— sterling, which you, and I, and every indi- 
flut, besides this, Mr. Dc Berengcr held a vidual in the nation (those of the blood- 
commission in the King’s service. To do royal only excepted), are bound* to pay 
that legally he must be an English subject, the interest of, till that debt fa extingufah- 
except he belonged to a foreign corps, ed.—Now, as it fa, 1 believe, pretty well 
which lie did not. The Act of Settlement ascertained, that both debt and interest are 
expressly forbid;, offices of trust, civil or hitherto undischarged, 1 wish to know your 
military, to be given to any but subjects of opinion,-whether the said high-contracting 
the King, and Mr. Dc Uerenger hdd an party is arrestable for such debt, as' soon as 
office of trust.—One of two things, there- he sets liis foot on English ground.—If 
fore, must be: cither the law was violated such a measure fa both legal and practi- 
in putting him in an office of trust, or it cable, I hope the worthy Ministers, who 
has been violated in seizing him, and in are entrusted* with the •'moonshine-money 
keeping him in jail, as an alien.——Only concerns of the nation,-will not be bashful 
hink, however, of the situation of a man, in the •exercise of their duty. We all 
who is thought worthy of being made a know, Mr. Cobbett, that the Duke d’Ar- 
rommandcr of Englishmen, rnrolied for the tofa, brother to the present King of France, 
defence of their country, and who is, every secreted himself in the precincts of Holy- 
day of his life, liable to be seized by a war- rood House, to prevent the disgrace of be- 
rant, confined without' cause assigned, or ing shut up in a prison, for a debt which 
sent out of the country!—l shall say no he either could not, or would not, pay. Jn 
more on the subject at present. I wish to England, although our happy laws permit 
offer no opinion upon Mr. De Berenger’s Royalty to run in debt, without personal 
conduct or case j hut common justice restraint, yet I never heard of the same 
compels ns to suspend our judgment, at any lenient exemptions being extended here to 
rate ; yes, and even to consider him as in- the inhabitants of any other nation. • Be so 
nocent till he be proved to be guilty. It good, then, as to give me your opinion on 
was quite a new thing to see a self-erected this subject} and should you be induced to 
tribunal, publishing against persons by dilate on the merits of these coalesced 
name, what tlicy had the impudence to Kings and Emperors, you can hint, that 
call evidence , and after the country had two of these Potentates, after swearing so- 
had time to read that c.v-parte evidence, to lemnly on the tomb of the great Frederick, 
prefer an indictment against the accused, not to make peaefc with the Corsican up- 
Thfa was something new in England, start, till he had restored to them the va- 
Much as we had seen before, wc had, till rions places which his superior courage and 
now, seen nothing equal to this. Then, skill had wrested from them; yet, in the 
after the indictment had been preferred; teeth of this most sacred assertion, they not 
after the bill had -been found, and the ac- only did enter into such a peace, but also 
casing party pnt off the trial, the vile news- conjointly engaged with him to act both de¬ 
papers published to the world, that it was ftjUsively and offensively against the inter- 
the accused who hqd put off the trial, and csts of this country. "What yon'taay be dfa- 
insinuated, that they had so done in order posed to say of the moralkv, political con- 
to shift the hour of their punishment! And dudt, and tender sympathies towards his 
is it to such information and principles offspring, of the Emperdr of Austria, I shall 
from a press like this, that men are spend- leave entirely to your own superior diseas¬ 
ing their money to teach poor children to tion; and should von be Iedto speak, ef ttte 
read ? birth, parentage; and habits of Alexander 

—:—* 7 ——-—r-——— the Great, I besOfech you to tread lightly oh 

Fpbi.ic Debtors. the ashes of his progenitors. You may bay 

Mr. Cobbett.— As you are a man not that he had a father, and a grandfather too, 
very timid in promulgating your knowledge who are both perhaps gone to Heaven $ but 
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that for hi* own,manifold good deeds in this their Isle fovmy.residence, in consideration 
worid, you hope the dMcaaetbatneatthem ,«f the mildness of their manners, and of 
bethsohastilythither, willaot beextend- their climate. Tell them, they shall be tbo 
ed to a third generation. I am extremely constant objects of my most lively jntc- 
awkward, Mr. Cobbett, at descriptions of rests.’—-Elbe.se! These words require no 
this nature, or I Would not have troubled 'commentary, they fix your destiny. The 
you to be the midwife of these perhaps ri- Emperor has formed a proper judgment of 
diculous conception?. m W. C. you ■, it is my duty to render you this }ub- 

Lynn, May 26th, 1814. tier, and I willingly do so. — Inhabitants of 

- —■ .. . — . ... - , the Isle of Elba,! am about to leave youj 

TheEmperor Napoleon.—I t is now this, separation will, he painful to me, be- 
ascertaincd that this extraordinary person* cause J love you sincerely; but the idea of 
age has reached the place of his destma- your happiness mitigates the bitterness of 
tion in safety •, and, instead of the inhabi- ray departure, and whenever I may, I shall 
tants of Elba shewing any opposition to his always cherish a recollection of the virtues 
landing on that island, they have given < of the inhabitants of this Isle, and the wish- 
him, I think very properly, a most hearty es which I foci for them.— Dalesme, Ge- 
and welcome reception. It was, indeed, neral of Brigade.—Porto Fcrrajo, May 
absurd to suppose, that .these islanders 4, 1814. 

could be alarmed at the idea of the French ‘‘ The Vice Prefect of the Isle qf Elba, 
Emperor burdening them with military pet forming the Sanctions of .Prefect, to 

conscriptions, for a moment’s reflection the inhabitants of that Isle. -The most 

must have satisfied them, that Napo- fortunate event which could illustrate 
Jeon, however fond he may .he of warlike the history of the Isle of Elba is rea- 
exploits, would in vain seek an enemy- to. Used before your eyes,—Our august So- 
encounter within the narrow circle to which vereign, the Emperor Napoleon, is come 
he is now limited. Distinct from his mili- among us*—Give, then, free course to 
tary character, Bonaparte possesses talents that joy which must overflow your hearts: 
calculated to promote, ia a^ very high de- your wishes are accomplished, and the feli- 
gree, the proscrity and happiness of the in- city of the Isle is secured.—Listen to the 
habitants of Elba) and, if no new political first memorable words which he has condc- 
event should occur on the Continent of sccnded to address to you, through tbo rnedi- 
Europe, to bring him again on the stage as uni of the public functionaries :—‘ I. will be 
the commander of an army, the Elbe$e may to you a goad father , be yon. tome good chil- 
very soon have occasion t& congratulate dren .’ T*ct them he for ever impressed on 
themselves on his choice of their country, your grateful hearts—Let us all rally 
*n preference to all others, as the place of around, his sacred person, emulous in zeal 
his retirement. Napoleon appears to have and fidelity to save him, this will be the 
landed at Porto Ferrajo on the evening of sweetest recompense to his grateful heart, 
the 3d instant, and next day the fact was; and thus shall we render ourselves worthy 
announced in the following manner by the of that signal favour which Providence has 
resident General of Brigade Dalesme, mid conferred on us—B albjani, Vice-Prefect, 
by the \ ice Prefect of Elba — Office of Prefecture, at Porto-Ferrajo, 

“ Inhabitants of the Isle of Elba*!— The May 4, 1814. 
vicissitudes of human life have conducted the On *ho Gth instant the Vicar General 

Emperor Napoleon into the midst of you, apprised the clergy of the island of the 
and his choice gives him to you as S^ve- event by the following rescript :— 
reign.—Before entering your interior, your *' Giuseppe Filippo Arrighi, Honorary 

august and new Monarch addressed to me Canon of the Cathedral of Pisa, and of the 
Um following words; and I hasten to.com- Metropolitan Church of Florence, and un- 
municate them ;to you, because they are the, der the Bishop of Ajaccio, Vicar-General 
pledge of your future prosperity:—‘ Gene* of the Isle of Elba, and Principality of Pi- 
ral| I. have sacrifice4 my rights to thy inte- ©mbino, to the beloved in the Lord, our Bre- 
tereats of my country, and have reserved to thren composing tho Clergy and all the 
myself#te sovereignty and property of the Faithful in the Isle, health and benedic- 
Isle of Elba j which has been assented td by, tion !—That high Providrncr which irresis- 
all the Powers. Be so good as to inform liblyand beneficently disposes ofc very thing, 
the inhabitants of this new state of things, ■ and assigns to nations their destiny, has de- 
ftod of the selection which I have made off terminod that,amidst the political changes 
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of Europe, we should in future be thc-«ub- SpXiVv^Thi® beautiful country, I am 
jects of Napoleon Uic Great. The isle of afraid, is on the eve of once more becoming 
Elba, already celebrated for its natural pro* tlmsport of a sanguinary Revolution. Fer- 
ductions, must now be more illustrious in dinaud has reached the capital ; but in- 
tha history of nations, because it renders stead of swearingtothe Constitution, which 
homage to its new Prince of immortal fame, "had been previously drawn up by the 
The file of Elba takes its place in the rank Cortes, who have been supposed to pos- 
of nations; and the minuteness of its terri- scss the • character of representatives of 
tory becomes ennobled by the name of its the people, his Majesty has issued a De- 
Kulcr. Elevated to an honour so sublitne, claration, by which he not only dissolves 
it receives into its bosom the anointed of rite that Body, but declares all their acts of 
Lord, and those other distinguished perso- government null and void* It is, not 
nages who accompany him.—When his Im- easy, with the limited information pos- 
pcrial and Royal Majesty selected this Isle sessed in this country, as to the real state 
lor his retreat, he announced to the world of matters in Spain, to form a correct idea 
with what predilection he loved it. Opu- of the motives wliich could induce the King 
loncn will inundate this country, and mul- of Spain to take so decided a step; hut if 
tiludes will flock from other parts to our ter- one were to judge from the torrent of abuse 
ritory to behold a hero. The first day lie which has been heaped upon Ferdinand for 
set foot upon our shore, he pronounced our this act, by the Times and the Courier 
destiny and our felicity. 4 1 will be a good* newspapers, it might be supposed that his 
father,’ said he, 4 be you good children.’— Spanish Majesty had committed some 
Beloved Catholics, what words of tender- abominable act of aggression against this 
11 C33 ! what expressions of bene volence !' country or its„ Government. It is true, 
what hopes may wc not cherish of our fu- the Cortes owed their political existence,* 
ture felicity! Let these words then form in a great measure, to Duke Wellington, 
the delight of your thoughts, and be impres- and thence may arise the hatred which has 
sed on your souls with transports of conso- been expressed as to the dissolution of that 
lalinn ; let fathers rehearse them to their Body. It is even hinted in the Times , that 
children, and let the memory of the words the noble Duke should be seBt back to 
which secure glory and prosperity to the Spain to support the cause of the Cortes 
Isle of Elba, be perpetual from generation against the King. Here iudeed would 
to generation.—Fortunate citizens of For- be a new contest to justify the continuance 
to-Ferrajo! within your walls the sacred of the income tax,and all war establishment, 
person of his Imperial and Royal Majesty is By and bye, we shall sec what it will turn 
to dwell. Mild in character at all times, to. Meanwhile I have inserted the De¬ 
constant in affection to your Prince, Napo- claration of the King of Spain, which the 
i, Eon the Great resides with you; never Courier has chosen to designate 44 a 

belie the favourable idea which he formed 44 most paltry document—a document dis- 

of you.—Beloved, faithful in Jesus Christ, 44 gnsting from its falsehood and hypocrisy, 
act in correspondence to your fate; Non “ and contemptible for its puny reasoning;” 
tint soli is mat a inter nos: idem supitc, pa - state paper. 

cem huheie , ct Dens pads et diketionis erit Since the period when Divine Provi- 

vohiscvm. Let fidelity, gratitude, submis- dence, in consequence of the spontaneous 
' sion, reign in your hearts. Lct-all of yoil and solemn resignation of my august father, 
unite in a respectful sentiment of internal placed me on the throne of my ancestors, 
affection for your Prince, Father rather of which the kingdom took the oaths to 
than Sovereign; and exult with sacred joy me, as heir by its procurators assembled 
in the goodness of the Lord, who, from the in Cortes, according to the law -and out¬ 
ages of eternity, had destined for you tills tom of the Spanish nation; practised from 
happy cyent. With this view wc order the most remote periods; and since that 
that next Sunday, in all the churches, a so* happy day on which I entered the capital, 
lemn Te Deum be sung, in thanksgiving to amidst the most sincere demonstration^ of 
the Almighty, for the 1 precious gift which, .affection and loyalty, with which thepe#ple 
in the abundance of his mercy, he. has ofMadrid cameout to receive me, this, ms- 
conferred upon us.—Given from the Ecde** iday of love towards my royal person mak- 
siastica! Court of Elba, 6th May. (Signed) Mg a deep impression on the French hosts, 
Giuseppe Fii.ippo Arrighi, Vicar-Gert. who, under the cloak of friendship, had 
Francesco Angioletti, Secretary.” advanced as far as that city, being a pre- 
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age of what that heroic population would. 
one day perform for their, King and for their 
honour, and raving that example which the 
other parts of the' kingdom have nobly fol¬ 
lowed l since that day, 1 determined in, 
my royal mind to reply to sentiments so 
loyal, and to satisfy the great obligations 
which a king is under towards his subjects, 
to dedicate my whole time to the discharge 
of such august functions, and to repair 
the evils which the pernicious influence of 
a favourite had caused in the preceding, 
reign.—My first labours were directed to 
the restoration of various magistrates and 
other persons, who had been arbitrarily 
removed from their functions} but the 
difficult state of affairs, and the perfidy of 
Bonaparte, from the cruel effects of which 
I wished, by proceeding to Bayonne, to 
preserve my people, scarcely allowed time 
lor more. The royal family being assem¬ 
bled there, an atrocious attack was perpe¬ 
trated on the whole of it, and particoiaely 
on my person, unequalled in,the history'.of 
civilised nations, both in its circumstances 
and in the series of events which took 
place there'} and the^sacred law of, nations 
being there violated in the highest degree, 
I was deprived of my liberty, stripped of 
tiie government of my kingdoms, and con¬ 
veyed to a palace with my very dear bro¬ 
ther and unde, which Served as a sort of 
honourable prison for about the space of six 
years. Amidst this affliction, I had al¬ 
ways present to my mind the love ahd 
loyalty of my people, and the consideration 
of the endless calamities to which they were 
exposed formed a great part of my griefe } 
inundated as they were with enemies, nearly 
destitute of all means of resistance, without 
King,, and without a government previous^ 
ly established, which might put in motion 
and unite at its voice the force of the nation, 
direct its impulse, and avail itself of the 
resources of the State, to combat the forces 
which simultaneously invaded the Penin¬ 
sula, and had treacherously got possession 
of its principal fortresses. In this lament¬ 
able situation, as the only remedy that re¬ 
mained} I issued, as well as I could while 
surrounded by force, the Dccrecof the 4th 
of May, 1808, addressed to the Council of 
Castile, and in. defect of it to any other 
Board of Audience that might beat liherfy, 
in ordur that the Cortes might be convoked, 
who had only" to employ themselves on ike. 
spur of the moment, m raising the ta%0 
and supplies necessary for the defence st 
the kjpgdora, remaining permanent for 


other' events which might occur: but 
this my 'Royal Decree unfortunately was 
not known then} and although it was after¬ 
wards knotvh, the provinces'provided for 
the same object, as soon as the accounts 
ft ached them of the cruel tragedy perpe¬ 
trated in Madrid on the memorable 2d ‘of 
May, by the Chief of the French troops, 
through the instrumentality of the Juntas 
which they created. Next took place the 
glajipus battle of Baylcu : the French fled 
as far as Vittoria, and' all the provinces, 
with the capital, proclaimed we, anew. 
King of Castile and Boon, in the metropo¬ 
lis, with the same formalities as the Kings 
my august predecessors. This is a re¬ 
cent fact, of which the medals struck in all 
parts afford demonstrative proof, and which 
the people through whom 1 have passed 
since my return from France have con¬ 
firmed by the effusion of vivas, which moved 
foe sensibility of my heart, where they are 
engraved never to be effaced. From the 
deputies nominated by the Juntas-, the 
Central Junta was formed} who exercised 
in my Royal name all the powers cf So¬ 
vereignty from Sept. 1808, till Jan. 1810} 
in which month was established the first 
Council of Regency, in whom the exercise 
of that power continued till the 24th* of 
September of the same year: on which day 
were installed in the isle of Loon the Cortes 
called General and Extraordinary, when 
104 Deputies took the oaths, in which they 
engaged to preserve for me my dominions 
as their Sovereign ; all which appears 
from the act certified by the Secretary of 
State Don Nigolas Maria de Sierra. But 
these Cortes, assembled in a manner never 
used in Spain, even in the most arduous 
case?, and in the most turbulent times of 
foeminoriticsof Kings, in which the Assem¬ 
bly of Proemators was wont to be more 
numerous than in the common and ordina¬ 
ry Cbrte% were not called the States of the 
Nobility a^id Clergy, although the Central 
Junta had so ordered, this Decree having 
been artfully concealed from the Council of 
Regency, and also the fact that tb^- Junta 
bad assigned to it the Presidency of the 
Cortes, a prerogative of the Crown whicR 
foe Regency would not have left to the de¬ 
cision of the Congress, if it had been ac¬ 
quainted therewith. In consequence of this, 
every thing remained at the disposal of the 
Cdrtes} who, on the very day of their in¬ 
stallation, and by way of commencement fo 
their acts, despoiled me of my sovereignty, 
which foe sapne deputies had only a little 
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before acknowledged, ascribing it noini- pen wtttfe resorted to as a meats, some of. 
nally to the nation,' in order to appropriate whjeh the Deputies of the Cortes conduct- 
it ,to themselves,' and then, upon such usur- ed, arid abused the liberty of the press es- 
palion, to dictate to the nation such laws tablished by them, to render the Royal 
as they pleased, imposing upon it the yoke power odious, giving to alt the rights of < 
by which it should receive them compulso- Majesty the name of despotism—making 
rily, in a new Constitution, which the depu- King and Despot synonimous terms,—-and 
ties established without authority of the calling Kings Tyrants, while at the same 
provinces, people, or juntas, and without time they cruelly persecuted every one who 
the. knowledge of those provinces which had the firmness to contradict them, or to 
were said lobe represented by substitutes dissqnt from this revolutionary and seditious 
from Spain and the Indies. This Constitu- tinkle of thinking; and id every tiling dc- 
tion they sanctioned and published in 1812. mocracy was affected, the arm^ and navy, 
This first attack upon the prerogatives of and all other establishments which, from 
the throne, abusing the name of the nation, time immemorial, had been called Royal, 
became, as it were, the basis of many other being stripped of that name, and National 
attacks which followed it; and in spite of substituted, wUh which they flattered the 
the repugnance of many deputies, pferhaps of people; who, however, in Spltedf these 
the majority, they were adopted and raised perverse arts, gjjjtte ed, by their natural 
to the rank of laws, which they called fun- loyalty, the go^tftedmgs ’which' always 
dameutal, by means of the shouts, threats, formed theircharactert ”Of all this, since 
and violence of those who attended in the I have happuyfentered the kingdom, ! have 
galleries of the Cortes, with which they been acquiring faithful information -ami 
alarmed and terrified} and that which was knowledge, partly from my own observtt- 
in truth the work of a faction, was clothed lions, and partly from the public papers, in 
with the specious mask of the general will, which, up to this very day, representations 
anil for sucli will that of a few seditious of my arrival and my character arc ini- 
persons, who in. Cadiz, and afterwards pudently circulated, so gross and Ma¬ 
in Madrid, occasioned affliction to all' mods in themselves, that even with rc- 
good citizens, made their own to pass, grfrd to any other individual they would 
These facts are so notorious, that there constitute very heavy offences, worthy, of 
is scarcely any one who is ignorant of severe notice and punishment. Circum- 
tbem ; and the very Diaries of the stances so unexpected have filled my heart 
Cortes furnish ample proof of them. A mode with bitterness, which'could only be allc- 
of making law.i so foreign to the TSpknish viaicd by the demonstrations of affection 
nation, gave occasion to an alteration of from all those who hoped for my arrival, 
the good laws under which, in other times, in order that by my presence an end might 
it was respected and liappyf In truth, al- be put to these calamities, and to the op- 
most all the forms of the ancient eomaitH* p cession in which those were, who retained 
tion of the Monarchy were innovated upon; in their minds the remembrance of toy 
and copying the revolutionary and demo- person, and sighed for the time happiness 
cratic principles of the Frijnch cinstitu- of their country. I swear and promise' to 
tion of 1791, they sanctioned, not the fun- yon, true and loyal Spaniards, at the same 
d&mental laws of a moderate Monarchy, time that I sympathise with the evils which 
hut those of a popular Government, with a yon have suffered, you shall not be disappoint- 
chief, or magistrate, tlieir mere delegated ed of yolir noble expectations. Your Sove- 
executor, and not a King, although they reign wishes to be so on yburtl&coilrrt, and 
gave him that name, to deceive and seduce in this he places his that ftfe is the 
the unwary and-the nation. ’Under the Sovereign of an heroic nation, whobjl their 
, same want of liberty this same- Constitu- immortal deeds have gained the admiration 
tion was signed and sworn to; and it-is rifthe world, and preserved their liberty 
known to all, not only what passed with and honour. I abhor and detest despotism; 
regard to the respectable Bishop of Orense, neither the intelKgenoC and eultrv*ti<di of 
but also the punishment with which those the nations of Europe could now endprC it : 
were threatened who refused to sign and nor in Spain were its kings ever despots. 

, swear to it—-To prepare the public mind Neither its good, laws, nor constitution, 
to receive such novelties, especially those] authorised despotism; although unfortu- 
reg&rdingtny royal person and the prero- nately, from time to.time, as happens every 
gativesof the Crown; the public newspa- where else, and in every dung' humstn, 
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there may have been abuses of power which may he imposed and assigned for the main- 
no possible Constitution can wholly guard tenance of the State in all branches of the 
against} nor were they the faults of the .administration. The‘laws, which shall in’ 
Constitution which the nation had, but of future servo as a rule of action to my sub¬ 
individuals, and the effects of unpleasant ,je©ts» shall also be enacted in concert w-ith 
blit very rare circumstances, which gave the ^ Cortes, inasmuch as -these bases may 
occasion to them. However, in order to scfrveas an.authentic declaration of my royal 
avert them, as effectually as human fore- intentions in the Government with which I 
sight will allow, namely, by preserving the am about to be vested, and will represent 
honour of the royal dignity, and its rights, to all neither a despot nor a tyrant, but a 
since those appertaining toil and to the King, and, a father of hia subjects j having 
people are equally inviolable* 1 will treat in like manner heard from the unanimous 
with the procurators of Spain and of the declarations of persons respectable lor their 
Indies: and order being restored, together zeal and knowledge, and from represents- 
with the good usages under which the na* tions made to me from various parts of tha 
tioa has lived, and which the Kings my kingdom, in which are expressed the repng- 
predcccssors established with its consent, nance and disgust with which both the Con- 
cvery thing that relates tp the good.of my slitution formed by the General aud Extra¬ 
kingdoms shall be solidly and legitimately ordinary Cortes, as well as the other po- 
cnactcd, in Cortes legitimately assembled, litical establishments recently introdu- 
as soon as it may be possible to do so, in ced, are regarded in the provinces ", 
order that my subjects may live prosperous considering also the mischiefs which have 
and happy, in one religion, and under one sprung therefrom, and would increase, 
government, strictly united by indissoluble should I assent to and swear to the said 
tics. In this, and m*this alone, consist the Constitution; acting in conformity to such 
temporal felicity of a King and a kingdom, general and decided demonstrations cf the_ 
which enjoy the title, of Catholic, by way wishes of my people, and also, because they 
of eminence; and immediately preparations ate just and well founded; I declare, that 
shall be made for what may appear best my royal intention is, not only notto swear 
towards the assembling of such a Cortes; nor accede to the said Constitution, nor to 
in which, I tru3t, the bases of the prospe- any Decree of the General and Extraordi- 
rity of my subjects, in both hemispheres, nary Cortes, and of the Uniinniy at pre¬ 
may be confirmed. The liberty and securi- sent sitting, those, to-wit, which derogate 
ly of persons and property shall be firmly from the rights and prerogatives- of my 
secured by means'of laws, which, gjiaran- sovereignty, established by the constitution 
teeing public liberty and order, shall leave and the laws„ under which the nation lias 
to all that salutary liberty, whose undis- liyed in times past, but to pronounce that 
turbed enjoyment distinguishes a moderate Constitution and such Decrees null and of 
from an arbitrary and despotic Govern- no effect, now, or at any other time, as ii - 
ment, and in which the citizens subject to such acts had never passed, and that they 
the former ought to live. This just liberty are entirely abrogated, and without arty 
ail likewise shall enjoy, in order to commu- obligation on my people and subjects, 
uicate through the press their ideas and of whatever class and condition, to fulfil 
thoughts, within those limits, however, or, observe them. And as he who should 
which sound reason imperiously prescribes attempt to support them, and shall thus 
to all, that if may not degenerate into Keen- contradict my royal proclamation* adopted 
tiousness; for the respect which is. due, to with the above agreement and assent, will 
religionand the goverhment,ajid that which attack the prerogatives of my sovereignty, 
men mutually owe towards each other, can and the happiness of the' nation, and will 
under no civilized government be reason- cause discontent and disturbance in my 
ably permitted to-be violated and tratopfod kingdoms, I declare, whoever shall dare to 
upon with impunity.—All suspicion, lace- attempt the same will lie guilty of High 
wise, ef any dissipation of the revenues of Treason, and as such subject to capital, pu-. 
the fftate wall cease ; those which are as- nisbment, whether lie pmbrm the same 'by 
signed' for thp expqacqs required by the ho- deed, by writing, or by words, moving and 
hour of my royal person ind family, and exciting, or in any other way exhorting 
that’ of the nation whom I have the,glory Shred’ persuading, that the said Constitu. 
to govern, being separated from the reve- tion and Decrees he kept and observed.*— 
hues which, by tye consent of the kingdoms And in Order that, until public' order be 
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fastorei together with the system observ- respecting the occupation of the throne of 
«d' ill fp Jatigdofa prior to the introduc- Naples :< « •^J Declma»n^*i Ferdimn d 
lion rf|hate novelties, for the attainment IV. by the Grace of Ofli, Kisg of the i*wo 
ftf which suitable measures snail be taken Sicilies, and of Jerttsaiem, lhnutt of Spain, 
Without delay, the administration of justice &c. Profoundly indignant at tl|t perfi- 
may not be interrupted, it is my will, that dious report spread by our enemies, that 
in the mean time, tneordmary magistracies we have renounced, or that we are disposed 
of towns Shall be continued as now eSta- to renounce, our right* to the Kingdom of 
hlishcd, the Courts of Law where there are Naples, wo think it our duty to. make 
sttch, and the Audiencias, Intendcnts, and known the falsehood of such reports to the 
other judicial tribunals ; ami iu the politi- powers, .onr Allies, to all nations, and 
cal and administrative branches, tlifc com- particularly to our subjects, and very 
mon mnriU of towns according to their dear children of the kingdom of Na- 
prcvnit c-Kistifution, until the Onrtes, who ides, by declaring solemnly that we never 
•.hall bo summoned, living heard, the stable have renounced, and that we are un- 
evder of this port of the Government of the alterably resolved never to renounce, our 
kingdom be assented to. .iu 1 from the legitimate and incontestable rights to the 
day on which tbi, my Dum* shill he pub- kingdom of Naples, and that our fixed 
Jisbcd and communicated l>, th Pro>ident anti unchangeable will is to accept of no 
for the time being of th- Oort* . nt present offer of indemnity, nor any compensation 
met, the said Cortes shall cc,u.e their hit- whatsoever for the said kingdom, which wi¬ 
rings ; an.l their acts with those of the pre- are determined to preserve for ourself, and 
ceding Cortes, together with whatever do- to transmit to our immediate successor, in 
cn’T'cnt-. or dispatch.** shall he in their of- the same manner as it has been transmit- 
ti^-c of archives and secretaryship, or in ted to us by our Father of highly glorious 
the posscrbim of any other individual what- memory. All the measures which we have 
ever, shall hr collect *1 by the person charg- hitherto taken, and which wc are now exe- 
ed with the "xeention off hi-my Royal Do- curing in the employment of our troops, 
ewe ; end shall l»e d pod'od l«r (h< present and their union witJr the forces of our 
in the Guild!) Ui of tnr <itv of Madrid, the august and ancient Allies, have had, and 
room iu «\v h the*, uv placed being locked have no other object but to co-operate with 
and sealed up: the books of their li- them, with a view to jhe triumph of the 
brary shill be convoyed to the royal li jiut and general.cause, and of concurring 
brary; aud whosoever shall endeavour to in their magnanimous views, so often raa- 
ohstrnct the cxocullm of ibis part of my infested for the overthrow of all usuipations. 
Royal Decree, in any way whatever, I also and for the w-establishmcnt of justice and 

declare him guilty of High Treason, and legitimate authority.- Flrmnaxd.” 

that as such the punishment of death shill “ Palermo^ April 24, 1814.” 
be inflicted upon him. And from this day Peace.— The Courier , of last night, 

•hall ceast in every tribunal of the kingdom states on this subject, that” Accounts from 
all proceedings in anv cause, now pending Lord Castlereagh, dated on Tuesday last, 
for any infraction ot the Constitution, and have been received, which, it is reported, 
and thou* who, for won canses, have been announce that the Peace was to be signed 
imprisoned or arrested, shall lie immediate- ^ Wednesday last—that the Emperor of 
ly at liberty. Such then js my will, be- Russia and King of Prussia meant to set 
cause the welfare and happiness ol the na- ou t f 8r this country positively on Monday 
tion requite it.—Given at Valencia, the nex t. They may be expected on Wednesday 
4th of May, 1814.—I, THE King.— Pc- 0 r Thursday. They are to land at Dover, 
dro de Macanez, Seoretary of D«s:ree«-— ftn 4 a Telegraphic Message to, that effect 
As Captnsn General of New Castwe, roll- -{, understood to have been Sant off this 
tieal and Military Governor of the whole m#r rtjng to his Royal Highness the- Duke 
Province, and by order of has Majesty Don 0 f Clarence. The Emperor of Germany' 
Ferdinand V£l. whom God Wjeqervc, I proceeds almost immediately to Xtoly- upon 
cause it to' be- published. —‘rnAWtWCO ver _ important business.” # 

Ramon De Eculs. Y Letonsl—. .. . . - . . .. , . 

Map 11,1914* Erratum, —In the' last Bjkwster, . 

Naples _From dm blowing Dot# page 643, line 24, from Ike bottom, for 

rnent,* jtj«ypeal(s that Murat is likely 4j M many hundreds of thousands of /«#»,” 
'kaveepAe'trebly with Ferdinand the Iv. read hvret. 
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wx \ wuTlcal itch&t fei- 

w of suspense and calamity, in which fo- 
tL reign ambition and tyranny have so long 
“ 'involved it.” 

• 1 wonder why you. should have introdu¬ 
ced this* latter sentiment, sOeilig that it 
could do no good, and seeing, that the point i 
fcfight he disputed with you. I,for instance, 
deny, that it was “foreign ambition and 
** tyranny” that involved us in the war. 
But, £ will, as far as it is possible, keep all 
extraneous matter out of the discussion. 
You assert here, at the outset, tliat tlte high 
■price of corn has been the cause of distressi 
that you hoped, that the return of peace 
Would have alleviated that distrain; that 
peace would have carried comfort and plenty 
into every part of the king’s dominions; 
and you fear, that, if the suffering classes 
should be disappointed in that hope, a spirit 
of- discontent and dissatisfaction will arise 
throughout the country., wfrom this it is 
manifest, you mean, THAT CORN 18 
USUALLY AT A LOWER PRICE 
IN PEACE THAN IT IS IN WAR. 
This is an error. It is, indeed, an error, 
into which others have fallen as Weil as you. 
The people at Portsmouth have promulga¬ 
ted the same sentiment. Mr. Waithman, 
in his speech to the Livery of London, is 
reported to have talked about “ the social 
** connection between peace and plenty. ” 

The error is, therefore, not confined to 
you. But, it is still an error; and 
certainly not less subject to exposure, or 
more entitled to respect, because it is a 
Vulgar error. The “ social connection,” 
of which Mr. Waithman ant! you talk, has 
no existence in fact, and never can have 
Such an existence, until there is a connection 
between peace and friritful seasons.' What 
does plenty mead ? Why; abundance pvo r 
portioned to our wants : And, what can 
possibly md^je one time more abundant than 
another,the difference tu the seasons J 
Will any ode say, that the blights or the 
mildews pay any respect 'to peace or war ? 
■Was it peace which gave us the feeding 
showeis, the’ hot suns, the fine harvest tu 
.last vest ? Or, is It war, which has given 
u# the cold a vid dry winds of tins Vast month 
•of May, and the white frosts Which -hate 
had, until within these'four days* Doe# 
peace give its greater guawtitis$cf apples 
And peaches than war dpcb £'•' Wb^thaB,' 
should it give os greater tjibmiities of 
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you, that the idea of an inseparable con- 
iiection between peace and plenty is directly 
in the teeth of'all those abortions, which 
the advocates of war, have been maintain¬ 
ing for the last twenty years. They ha ve 
always contended, that the war was not the 
cause of distress } that the people were 
better fed mid better clad than they were 
ever before; that the nation was at the 
height of prosperity} and that veteran 
placeman, old Mr. George Rose, whom 
you so highly compliment,has taken infinite 
pains to prove, that the population has bet n 
increasing during all this bloody .War; a 
proof, according to him, of the increasing 
happiness of the people. But, now, all,at 
oucc, he seems to nave discovered, that war 
was a cause of distress and misery ! So it 
ha3 been, indeed, but not in tbe way that 
lie would now have us believe. 

There are two modes of meeting and 
Controverting any proposition: by refer¬ 
ence to experience; or by the arguments 
which the case offers. The former is an 
appeal to facts} the latter to reason. I 
shall appeal to both, and with full confi¬ 
dence, that the “ social connection between 
“ peace and plenty ,” will be proved to be the 
fruit of vulgar error—an error having no 
better foundation, perhaps, than the allite¬ 
ration which two very pretty words offered 
to ti e author of some ancient popular 
ballad. 

"When these words were rung in our 
ears at, and soon after, the peace of Amiens, 

I took some pains to ascertain what expe¬ 
rience said upon the point. Mr. Adding- 
TOK, who is now Lord Sidmouth, .came 
into office, and made peace, in the year 
1801. Bread, which had, owing to two 
bad crops and one bad harvest, in 1799 
| and 1800,' become very dear in 1800, 
and in the firs* nine months of- 1801, be¬ 
came cheap the moment peace was made. 
That was quite enough. Mr. Addington 
had given us PEACE and PLENTY. 
There needed nothing more. , Bread had 
been dear in the two last years of the war; 
and, the moment peace was made,,it be* 
came cheap. These two facts were put 
together; and the point was settled for 
•ever. The vulgar notion was planted for 
<be present generation. It was not edgtsi- 
dered wfiat mement that was whew peace 
•waa made. It was made in the end of 
September; that is to say, at the tfpi of 
harvest i and that too, ’a veiy fine ‘and 
most-abundant harvest." This was Wholly 
overlooked. -This was too hefting a cir- 
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fine dry harvest and a most abundant crop. 
After this last tear commenced tip- bread 
continued to fall in price, as you will per¬ 
ceive by the statement. Yet, the favourite 
idea, the sweet alliteration of “ pekoe and 
“ plenty” continued to vibrateon the car; 
and the vulgar, the stupid notion became 
rooted in the minds, even of men of talent* 
and general knowledge, who did not give 
themselves the trouble to inquire, or the 
time to reflect. But, indeed, why need we 
redur to former times of war aud peace ? 
The wheat was at a lower price lait He* 
(ember than it is note. It fell to the lowest 
price that it has yet been at before there was 
any prospect of a peace. Was it peace, 
then, that made it cheap 9 Is it not to sot 
common sense at defiance to hold such a 
iLC,jur things, and fractions of a far- I notion 9 Experience, which is said to 
. The years are slated inclusively, [make fools vise, seems to plead in vain 

(f. 


cumstance to he noticed. The belly was 
satisfied} and “ peace and plenty” be¬ 
came the .standing sentiment. 

In my inquiry into the truth of this sen¬ 
timent, I resorted to the actual weekly ac¬ 
counts of the pi ice oft^c quartern loaf, as 
recorded in the Gentleman's Magazine ; 
and the result of which inquiry 1 publish¬ 
ed, in detail, in an artidc in the RuGIS- 
i LR, uiuch article J wrote, as it oddly 
enough happens, at Southampton, the first 
day that I ever saw that town, the 18th of 
August, IbOi. The following is au 
nbitdged statement of that result. It will 
give you a view of the avuage price of the 
quartern loaf, in the several periods of 
pet e and of war for a space of time ex¬ 
ceeding half a cental j. The price is stated 
in ,)cnte 
thing. 


Peace., 

War.... 


Peace. 


War.. 


Peace. 


War- 


Peace. 


War- 


... 5$ | 
... 5 £ 
...7 
.. 61 
•• 77V 
... 11J 

. 10 $ 


From 1750 
To 1756 
From 1757 
To 1762 

From 176-3 
To 1775 

Fiom 1770 
To 1782 

Tiom 178? 

To 1702 

From 1703 
To 1801 
Cnd of Sept. 

From 1801 
end of Dec. 

To 1803 
end of Api il 
Trem 1803 
end of April 
To 1804 
end of July 
Now, as my^Bource of information is 
open to every gentleman in the country, 
you witl hardly Suppose me to be stating 
here that which is not true ; and if it be 
true, where is the foundation of your fine 
idea of “ peace and plenty 9 ” We See here 
only one instance out of four in which the 
loaf was dearer in war than in peace; and 
that instance will surprize no one, who 
recollects, as I do, that the harvest if 1800 
was so wet, that the wheat grow in the ear 
over one half of the kingdom, the precede 
ing crop having bqen Very poor ihdeewf 
*nd that the peace, luckily for the Minis¬ 
ter, came in the tarn month with a very 


when the belly is concerned. At flic time 
when the wheat began to grow cheap, the 
war existed, and upon a more extended 
scale than ever. We got no wheat from 
America, none from Fiance, very little 
from the Baltic; and yet it became at half 
the price that it was the rear before. Still, 
in the faeo of all this; with these facts so 
fresh before our eyes, we aflect to believe 
that it is peace which makes wheat cheap; 
and there arc men, to whom the public look 
up, who talk about the “ social connection 
“ between peace and plenty.” 

Coming now to the other mode of meet¬ 
ing this vulgar prejudice, let me ask. any of 
yob, what are your reasons, leaving expe¬ 
rience out of the question, for believing 
that peace and plenty are, or ought to be, 
inseparable associates 9 Do yon think 
that the people of the country will become 
less numerous in time of peace, aud so the 
demand become less 9 Do you think, that, 
continuing the same in number, their appe¬ 
tites will become more moderate 9 Do 
yon think that the soldiers and sailors will 
eat a less quantity on thcii return home 
than was sent to them to cat abroad 9 Do 
you think that the sun will shine stronger, 
end that the dews and rains will be more 
propitious 9 What, then; what, in the 
name of common sense, do you think 9 And 
why were yon led to hope that com would 
become cheaper With peace 9 Do you think 
that more will be imported f And,,if‘so, 
why f During the far greater part of tb« 
•war, we here hi J all the cent from America 
that the Americans tlwiight it worth their 
while te rend us. We have ahrqyft had all 
the cWuthat Fn#oepon$ spare up. 
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“ roast effectually and permaherttly destroy 
« every hope of returning cheapness. 


tween Lrigland and the Baltic the inter¬ 
course has been 'very seldom obstructed. 
Why, then,* should more be imported now 
than before, when, into the bargain, the 
corn here is become cheaper than it was 

before ?-The Portsmouth Resolutions 

state:— M That, at the present moment, the 
“ alteration is more ^particularly objeclion- 
“ able. Under the pressure of Taxation, 
“ necessarily occasioned by a long and cx- 
“ pensive War, now happily about to be 
“ terminated, the Country has been in - 
“ ditccd to look forward to the return of 
“ peace as the means of alleviating their 
“ burthens; the disappointment of so rea- 
“ sonahle an expectation, which mast be 
“ experienced in the increased price of the 
“ necessaries of life, is an evil that cannot 
“ therefore be contemplated without alarm.” 
Wbat a jumble is here 1 What a strange 
confusion of ideas! They have Imre thrusted 
together two things ■ so wholly different, 
that one is at a loaf to discover between 
them the smallest connection. Aye, in¬ 
deed, it is reasonable enough to expect to 
pay less taxes; but what has that to do 
with the price of wheat ? Or, if these 
sons of Neptune, who have really fat¬ 
tened upon the war, meant that tlic 
bread ought to be cheaper in consequence 
of the tax being taken from the land, they 
ought, in common conscience, to have 
waited to see the tax taken off the land 
first. If these gentlemen do really feel 
any alarm at the prospect of seeing bread 
continue to be dear, their best way would 
have been to petition to have the taxes 
taken from the land and the horses; for, 
they may be well assured, that, whoever 
ftts bread must pay, in the price of the 

af, the amount of those taxes. 

Twill now insert flic rest of yonr Rcsolu- 
tiomp 1 promising, that it is only on the 7th 
and 8fh that it will he necessary for me to 
offer you any observations, the rest relating 
to the detail of a measure, which, I hope, 
will not be adopted, and which detail, if wc 
really understood it, could be of do use 
except to some one in the situation of a 
Custom-House-Officer. 

“ 4thly.—That the allowing at all times 
“ of the unrestrained exportation flf wheat 
“ and floor, and the prohibiting of the im- j 
“ pollution thereof, at the low duty, until 
“ the average price of the aggregate 
“ quantity sold in England and Ireland 
“ reaches tlie'evoAitaut fate of SB Shillings 
“ per quarter, must'necessarily be attended 
“ with mpst grievous consequences, and, 


“ 5thly.—That as the word ‘ aggregate* 
“ comprehends all soils of wheatjbow in- 
“ ferior soever in quality $ and also wheat 
“ that has been injured by blights, smut, 
“ mildew, beat in the mow, or by damages 
“ on shipboard or otherwise; and also Irish 
“ wheat, which is altogether of an inferior 
“ quality, and which never bears the price 
“ of English wheat within from eight to 
“ fifteen shillings per quarter; the consc- 
“ qnencc mnst certainly lie, that when 8<f 
“ shillings per quarter is the average of the 
“ aggregate quantity, thus including all 
“ sorts of wheat, the actual average of good 
“ and uninjured wheat, such as is brought 
“ to the English market, will be from ten 
“ to fifteen shillings per quarter above that 
“price, before relief can be obtained from 
“ any foreign market. That, thus, when 
“ this plan shall be felt in its operations, 
“ the actual importation, price in England 
“ will be above 100 shillings per quarter: 
“which sum is about *50 shillings per 
“ quarter higher than the price at which 
“ importation was allowed at three-pence 
“ per quarter duty under the Act of Parlia- 
“ ment called Governor Pownal’s Act; a 
“ law that bad for its basis the benefit both 
“ of the landed interest and of the consu¬ 
mer; so that the absolute difference 
“ between the importation prices will 
“ exceed the cntiie price of wheat at the 
•* time when that Act passed.. 

“ 6thly.—~That a graduated scale for im- 
“ posing a duty on this most necessary' article, 
“ must have a tendency to check, and even 
“ absolutely to prevent importation, in 
“ times of dearth and distress, when it 
“ should seem that every encouragement 
“ and facility should be afforded to the im- 
“ porters, in the laudable exercise of a 
“ branch of commerce, which at the best, 
“is always subject to innumerable risks. 
“ That these risks will be so increased by 
“ the effects of the graduated scale, that it 
“ can scarcely he expected that any prudent 
“ man will venture to Send orders abroad 
u for wheat; because, -as, at the end of 
“ ev ery three months, new returns will re* 
“ gulatc the duty on importation,' and as 
“ various delays .may cause cargoes to be 
“ four or evffn six months on their voyage, 
“a declension of price at home in die, mean 
WstSmss may actually subject the importer to 
“ a duty of 24s. per quarter, while.he has 
“ also, to heat other losses, that in such 
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“ cases must arise from the late amval'of 
“ his cargo. 

“ 7tUy.—That since, for so many years, 
“ the middling and lower classes of his 
** AI jesty's snbjcctshave borne the burthen 
“ and pressure of the times, in a manner 
“ tlut reflects the highest honour on their 
“ good sense, and just vaJuc of the blessings 
“ of good government and social order, 

“ tlvy have a right to cxjiect that, in the 
,l present stole of things , the opulent Ltnd- 
“ holders of this kingdom should be prepa- 
“ red to make some sacrifices; that, in cou- 
“ sequence of the excessively high price of 
“ corn, hay, aud butcher’s meat, sinve the 
“ coiuniL in ant ntr of the war, the landhold- 
“ in ol‘the United Kingdom, on the expi- 
“ lation of leases held under them, have 

from time to time raise d their rents from 
*• one to two hundred percent, and in many 
‘‘ in ,t int.es still higher, while rectors and 
“ / nj-tre tors have a'so, with belter reason, 
“ i ,iised their tjthes in like proportion j so 
“ that these das 0 rs have thus been in a 
“ great measure, if not wholly, indemnified 
“ against the taxis and consequences of the 
“ war ; wliile gentlemen, (not heiug land- 
“ holders,) men of slender fortunes, annui- 
“ tants, tradesmen, and the poor at large, 
“ could have no indemnity nor relief what- 
“ evt r; but were obliged to bear the heavy 
“ burthen of the government and parochial 
“ taxes, both for themselves and for those 
“ exam rated as a foresaid. 

“ 8thly.—-That a Petition, grounded on 
“ these Resolutions, be presented to the 
“ House of Commons, praying that they 
“ will by no means sanction a plan thqt 
“ must inevitably fix the rent of land at a 
“ pi rmanentiy extravagant rate, coulum 
“ the load of parochial burdens for the main- 
“ teiiancc of the distressed poor, render the 
“ most necessary article of subsistence por- 
“ petually dear, bar the bounties of Provi- 
“ dense from (fie majority of his Mafi sty's 
‘t subjects', and hopelessly discover the plca- 
“ sing association of pcuce with plenty and 
“ cheapness, that has so long been a source 
“ of consolation in the midst of extensive ca- 
“ hunity." 

Before people make assertions, they 
should take some pains to ascertain the 
truth of them. Almost the whole of these, 
which you have Imre made, are •wholly un¬ 
true ! and, it pui&t he allowed, that Mr. 
Rowcliffe, who has put his name to them* 
is, in some measure, answerable for the 
falsehood.—What does he mean by assert¬ 
ing, that it is the middling and lower 


classes, vvhphav t borne the buna n and , rev- 
sure of the times? Has uot every land¬ 
holder in the country borne his «h.ue ? 
Have nut his Laid, bis hou**, his windows, 
his horses, his can iag< s, his dogs, )iib ser¬ 
vants, his malt, bis wine, his spirits, bis 
sugar, bis soap, his candles, his salt, his 
every tbing, been taxed heavily > How, 
then, has he escaped the burden and pres¬ 
sure ? By the middling and lower classes 
Mr. Row cm eke must mean the Trudis- 
men and the Labourers; for, he manifestly 
has no .feeling for those who bate been fa*, 
races : And how has the pressure been cou- 
iined to those two classes ? Tradesmen 
have rarecd their prices} labourers wages 
have nearly beui doubled; s< rvants wages 
have undergone the satnc change: And 
who has burn paying this advance, but 
those who have employed those tradesnu u 
and those labourers > How, then, have 
these classes suffered more than any ether 
class ? The common labourer, at Bothy, 
did, until last Autumn, receive, upon 
an average, about 2s. 8d. a day. lie 
now receives but 2s. even in the month 
of June | and bis average pay for this 
year will not exceed Is. t>d., for the crowds 
of labourers, who arc out of work, it is 
quite surprising to see. A year and a half 
ago We were glad to • mploy any creature 
that we could find. We have now to pick 
and choose. It is surprising what an im¬ 
prover of manners this low price of com 
is! ,Jn 1812,1 gave twelve shillings an 
acre for hoeing, which I can now have 
done for six shillings, being in no sort 
of fear of giving offence, if I find fault 
with the execution of the work. Many 
men employed in that year,, earned, 
before harvest, from six to eight shil¬ 
lings a djly. None’of them will tOM, 
this summer, at the same oorl of work, 
above three shillings. Farmers will judge 
of the Mute of our labourers, in 1812, 
when I tell them, that some men asked mo 
a guinea an acre for hoeing out turnips, 
dulled in two feet ridges. I can, now liaVo 
the same work performed by men for about 
three shillings an ocie. I did not give 
the guinea, to be sure \ I bad the work 
done by women, who worked by the day. 
But I notice it as an instance of our si: na¬ 
tion st that time. My harvest-nu n bad 
eight pound? for the twenty-eight day*, of 
the harvest month, including four Sundays. 
They reaped and mowed, some of them, 
with pipes in their moirtfn, as the Hano¬ 
verians, In America, used to march to 
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battle. They took the thing very coolly. 
I can now have more work done for three 
pounds. If my neighbours gave loss 
U money, they made it iy> in drink, and 
food. What, then, has the labourer gain¬ 
ed by the low price of com, and how is he 
to gain' 'by it? Mow did he bear the bur¬ 
dens of 1812 ? Tne fall in the price of 
corn has been.a great injury to him. His 
cloaths have not fallen in price? his salt, 
his sugar, bis candles, his sqap will not 
fall, nor will his heavily,taxed beer fall in 
price. So that his lot is greatly worsted, 
and he is every Where praying for the re¬ 
turn of the prices «©f 1812. lit is not only 
the farmer’s labourer "who feels this, but 
every labouring nun, in whatever way lie 
may be employed. The labourers of brick¬ 
layers, in gardens, in nurseries, in woods, 
on roads and canals: and it must be so; 
for, not being wanted in the fields, they 
must seek work elsewhere, and thus they 
must reduce the price of labour in pther 
departments. The lower class, therefore, 
have felt nothing of the burden of the 
tjmes. Their very manners have changed 
with the change in the price of corn. They 
are, all of a sudden, become humble as beg¬ 
gars. They snrronnd our doors with cap 
in hand to obtain work. We were the 
beggars before ; but, not now having the 
same motive to solicit their services, and 
to put up with their misbehaviour, we re¬ 
sume the tone and authority of masters; 
yet Mr. Rowcliffk asserts, that this is 
one of the classes who have borne th e,bur- 
dens and pressure of the times, and that 
the hour is now come, when /Ary had a right 
Co expect, that the masters would make 
gome sacrifices! Mr. Rowcliffs seems 
toibi nk, that the landholder and the farmer 
(||j|thcy go together), ought to pay the 
jMtottter the same wages when wheat is 
15/. a load, as when it is 40 1, a load. Does 
Mr. Rowcliff® happen to know any ma* 
nufacturer, who acts thus ? Let him con¬ 
sult that venerable old placeman/ Mr. 
Rose, of his son, George Henry Rose, 
who has the reversion of a 3,000/. a yeas 
sinecure, whether the manufacturing la¬ 
bourers are not paid; in proportion to tb6 
price of, and demand for, the products of 
their labour ? Those gentlemen will tell 
him, that .tiie stocking-weaverf’ wages 
were, soma time/ago, lowered to <pne, half 
their former amount; that they rioted on 
that account; that many of them.were 
•hot; that laws were passed to punish them, 
in certain cases, with death. Why, then, 
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does Mr. RowcliiTE' suppose, that other' 
labourers are not to feel the effect of nap 
fall of the price of the products of their 
labour? But, the truth is, that Mr. 
Howcliffe does not reflect at all upon thfj 
subject. He'takes, up the matter upon the 
vulgar ciy; and he puts forth notions which; 
are perfectly absurd. With regard to 
tradesmen, too, does he suppose, that those 
who own, and those who till the land, will 
pay them at the Same rate at which they 
paid them when wheat was 40/. a load ? 
Will the man, who receives 154 instead of 
404 have so much work done by smiths, 
carpenters, wheelwrights, bricklayers, col¬ 
lar-makers, saddlers, tinmen, plumbers and 
glaziers, as he had done before ? He will 
not, because he cannot. The consequence 
will be, because it must be, that the wovk- 
manship in all those trades must fall in 
price, anil that too, in proportion to the 
price of com ; and it will be still worse 
than it was before for tradesmen, because, 
not only mnst their prices come down, in 
proportion to the price gf corn, hut the 
extent of their employment must be dimi¬ 
nished; and, as in (he case of the labourers, 
many of them will have no work to do; or, 
which is the same upon the whole* they will 
be frequently out of work. Mr. llow- 
clxffe should propose a law to compel the 
owners and cultivators of the land to pay 
tradesmen and labourers as high pripes now 
as they paid them in 181?, and to empToy 
them in the same numbers. Then lus con¬ 
duct would, at any rate, have the merit of' 
consistency i but, at present, he exhibits to 
the world a sad and barbarous jumble of 
nonsense. 

It is asserted that the landowners and 
farmers (for they “must go together) have 
indemnified themselves against the taxes 
and consequences of the, war; that ge&le- 
men (not landowners), men of slender for¬ 
tunes, annuitants, tradesmen, and the poor 
at large, have been obliged to bear, not 
only their own share of the Government 
and parochial tqxes, but have also borne 
i)to-share of the landowners and " farmers. 

I will not call it impudence to make an as,: 
sertion like this. I wilt call itfolly; in¬ 
comprehensible emptiness, to assert, that 
the poor at forge have pnid the Go/wn- 
ment and parochial taxes ; and X should 
set at all wonder, after this, to hear Mr, 
SUjtvcLlFFE boldly assert, that the poor-rates 
have been collected, is part, from tlte pau¬ 
pers, and even at the door of the poor' 
houses. Is it* possible that this Mayor of 
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> •$ lulhampton .should be igno/ant, that the 
poor-rates arc assessed upon the real pro¬ 
perty of the country. Is It possible lor 
Urn to be ignorant, that it is the land, and 
the land only , which is called upon to main¬ 
tain the poor ? Houses, in towns, indeed, 
hear tliojr proportion, and why should they 
not > Why should not tradesmen pay their 
poor as well as the farmers their poor? 

■ Hut, it is notorious, that a Considerable 
tradesman, in acountty town, does not pay 
more to the poor than a little farmer, who 
rents land to the amount of 50/. a-year, 
and who and whose family very frequently 
work harder and live harder than the poor, 
whom the laws aijd the juslicts compel 
them to ft cd; And yet Mr. IIowe MFrE 
is not g shamed to give it under bin hand, 
that those whose property has boon in land, 
and its produce, have fmrne no slnte in 
Hippnrling the poor ! This is no purticu- 
1 u' hardship upon the 1 Midowner or farmer; 
hies"sn what they pay jn poor rates must 
final’y fall upon the consumer of the corn ,* 
and th*y cart, in the end, lose by the poor 
only in proportion to what is consumed by 
t hem w fort and families. But, surely, they 
hear in that proportion. How, then, can 
it he said, that they have been indemnified 
against taxes by liiih prices of land and 
corn 1 I will suppose a ease, in order to 
make this mittcr clear to Mr. Row- 
CMFFC, who, though, l dare say, a very 
worthy man and magistrate, certainly does 
wmt leading-strings upon subjects of this 
sort.-—TJie landowner, in i'act, would 
Jose all the taxes paid by himself and the 
farmer, if they did not fall upon the cou- 
tmmer. But, to get rid of all cor.qdcxity 
here, we will suppose the case of a man 
ev/tiratin* s. his own land ,• for he is both 
landlord and tenant.——’Now, suppose him 
to be relieved from the plague of those mul¬ 
tifarious papers which are tendered to him 
by the tax-gatherer. Suppose him to knew 
nothing abput poor-rates. Suppose there 
to he no tax upon his leather, iron, hemp, 
salt, f>ngar, soap, candlos, horses, dogs, or 
any thing hut his land; and, suppose that 
land to he taxed at 3/. an acre, which 
is probably less than he now' pays in 
one shape or another, directly and indi¬ 
rectly. Suppose his film to lie a hundred 
acres. Supphse him to prow upon it 300 
quarters of wheat (and nothin? else) at 4/. 
a quarter. His produce is worth 1200/. a- 
yrar. Take off the tax, and his wheat-will 
sell for 3/. a quarter; because he can afford 
tp raise it now at 3/. as well as he could 
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* * 

before at 4/.; and because, the cultivation 
of the land, like all other pursuits of gain, 

It, and'must he, subject to-the unerring 
and unchangeable laws of competition,— 
For, if his wheat continued to sell at as 
high a price after the tax was removed 
as it did before, bis pursuit would become 
so profitable, that capita and talerft and 
industry would crowd iffo it from all di¬ 
rections J and thus would competition re¬ 
duce his gains to their former standard, it 
is manifest, then, that the tux falls upon 
the convumer of the wheat; and this is Air. 
ItoWfxifFE’s idea; but he seems to think, 
that the grower of the flrheat never cau 
ary bread Junuclf. This would be a littlo 
too hard. The Jews (God's chosen people) 
wore fori id«L*n to muzzle the ox employed 
io (red ling oijt the corn. Would Mr. 
lioavtLiFFC not suffer those who grow' the 
com to fare as well as the beasts they use 
in growing it ? Be this as it may, the fact 

is, that the growers of corn do ,cat some of 

it. They make a part of the < onsumers of 
their own crops; and, as in the case sup. 
■posed, the grower would probabh consume 
m his family about eight quarters of his 
wheat, he would, in fact, bear 8/. of th« 
tax to his own shore.—The. notion of Mr. 
Rower <IFFE is, that the cultivator ought, 
some how or other, to pay the tax, arid nof 
charge it in the price of his wheat! Docs 
this happen in other trades i The rum, in 
Jamaica, is worth, perhaps, 2s. (id. a gallon. 
But, by the time that it readies the lips of 
those who drink it, it is worth 20s. or 30s. 
a gallon. Would Mr, Bowcliffe have 
the rum-grower pay out of his own pocket 
all the charges of cooperage, wharfage, 
freight, insurance, stowage, brokerage, and ^ 
taxf; amounting to from Its. to 2’Ts. a gal- w 
Ion, and then sell bis rum at 2s. Gd. q ijal- 
Ion to the nervous ladies, who givojjflp- 
selves the comfortable cotip-de-grcm^hy 
drinking hot grog before they go to bed ? 

I do not know what may be Mr. Row- 
cliffe’s trade. Perhaps he is a tallow- 
chandler. Candles pay a pietty decent 
tax. I do net know what it I* Kuppois, 
it to be fid. ft pound, and the price of the 
candle's Is. a pound ; why does not Mr. 
Rowcmffe sell his candles for 6d. a 
pound ? Why does IIE indemnify him¬ 
self against the tax ?” And, if lie dots 
u indemnify himself’ against the tax oil 
his candles, why is not the grower of wheat , 
to indemnify himself against the lav upon 
his comtrolifcy ? 

By this time, my goad nt%hb#urs, yen 
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wifl, I think, begin to fear, that you have 
promulgated something very much like 
nonsense, under the name of your worthy 
chief magistrate •, but you have the conso¬ 
lation of not being singular ; for yuur senti¬ 
ments, if a set of crude self-contradictions 
ought to !*e called sentiments, are, it must 
he confessed, proto general throughout this 
enlightened country j nor should I at all 
wonder if they were to become a set of 
axioms in those illuminating seminaries, 
the Laneastfriun Schools. 

' Vve have, however, not done yet.—It is 
asserted, that the Com Bill, if passed, 
would “ cw/firm 1 the load of parochial 
burden<■for the n tiff of the dutressedpom ■'' 

1 have above stated, that I disapprove of 
the Bill; but, supposing it to have a ten¬ 
dency to keep up' the price of corn, how is 
it to tend to keep up the amount of paro¬ 
chial burdens ? Thai land keeps the poor; 
and, if what yon said before was true, that 
the wheat growers will gain by the Bill, 
how is the Bill to add to their burdens ?— 
That the high price do not" make paupers is 
clear from the incontrovertible fact, that - 
wages keep pace in price with food $ and 
that high price of corn tends to cause em¬ 
ployment, which, under low prices, would 
not, and now does not, exist. What, then, 
Is the foundation of this assertion, that the 
.Bill would “ confirm the load of parochial 
“ burdens?” As it were for the express 
purpose of furnishing a suitable cap to this 
climax of absurdities, you charge the ad¬ 
vocates of the Bill with an endeavour “ to 
“ bar the bounties' of Providence from a 
“ majority of his Majesty’s subjects.”— 
Why did you not, at once, charge them 
with a d -sign to fix a blanket between the 
„ sun and the earth > Will the Bill, think 
yoa*jjrevent the crop from l>eing abundant 
anHpe harvest fine ? Will it tend to im- 
peffimfhe showers'? Good Lord! What 
immense does the belly suggest to the 
tnngwe and the pen ! Whore, I pray you, 
is Providence to produce these bounties ? 
In England, I suppose: and will, the Bill 
keep the wheat from the months of you 
and W Rowcj.iffe ? If you mean, that 
it will keeji foreign wheat from your 
mouths, do you suppose, that, if you were 
to live upon foreign wheat,' that win at 
• would still be grown in England ? Can 
you possibly imagine; have youwbellics fib 
far got the bettey of your brems. as to 
cause you to l*elieve, that men will grow 
wheat here if yon live upon foreign wheat 
■ and that the culture of yvbegt in England 
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will not diminish in an exact proportion 
to the quantity of wheat imported ?— 
Suppose, for instance, that candles were to 
be allowed to be imported at 5d. a pound 
as good as Mr. RovvclieFe’s (who, for il? 
lustration 6ake, 1 suppose to be a tallow- 
chandler), which he sells at Is. a pound, 
there being a tax of 6d. a pound, which ho 
hits to pay, do yog think that Mr. Ro\v- 
Ci.lKl'i. would make any more candles ? Do 
you not think, that lie would withdraw his 
capital from such a concern ? Though the 
worthy Mayor docs not seem to understand 
much about political (Economy, he lias 
surely too much sense not to see that lie 
must be ruined by continuing his trade. If 
Mr. Rowcliffe wore to protest against 
such importation of candles, while the tax 
remained to he imposed upon his candles, 
would you charge him with the ma'irious 
design of keeping you in the dark ? Why, 
then, do you charge the growers of wheat 
with the design of barring the bount ics of 
Providence, because they are compelled to 
pay taxes, which keep their wheat at a 
higher price than foreign wheal can be im¬ 
ported at? 1 allow, that their fears are un¬ 
founded. I allow that importation would 
not have the effect which they dread $ but, 
if their^w* bo groundless, they are justi¬ 
fied by your hopes and exper tut ions. You 
assume, that the importation of wheat would 
cause the, wheat in England to sell at a 
lower price, and then you blame the English 
wheat-growers for objecting to the importa¬ 
tion,until they be relieved from the lax and 
the currency which cause the necessity of a 
rise in the price of their commodity. 

This expression, “ the bounties of Pro- 
“ ridenre," is mere cant. Bread is no more 
a gift of Providence than shoes or stock¬ 
ings, or coats, or bats, or knives, or crock¬ 
ery-ware, or soup, or candles $ and yet you 
say not a word about the laws which forbid 
-which wholly eitdude, the importation of 
such articles ? 'Why does not the farmer 
complain, that the ports are not open to 
bring him shoes aqd stockings, and his 
wife gowns and linen cheaper, than those of 
home produce ? Why is-a law of “ protec- 
u lion,” as it is called, to be refused to those 
only who cultivate thp earth ? Mr. Waith- 
uian, too, must get into a puzzle-wit about 
the larded interest and this.trading interest. 
Rc must talk, too, about intercepting the 
bounties of Providence $ he must talk abput 
withholding from the people the blessings of 
a plenteous harvest. TV hat! dogs he think 
.that the advocates of the Bill meijn' to 
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throw the corn into the rivers ? How else 
sure, they to withhold these blessings ? Does 
he think, that they will not sell their wheat > 
What, then, does he mean ? What sense 
is there in the gronnd which he took ? 

There is one more assertion in your Re¬ 
solutions, which 1 must notice, before I 
proceed to shew you the real causes of the 
-dearth of which you complain. Yen say 
that the landlords have augmented their 
tents since the commencement of the war, 
and that the owners of Ujthes have, “ with 

better reason raised the price of their 
tythes. As you do not condescend to 
give reasons for any thing you assert, it is 
not surprising that you should have omitted 
to give any here. 1 believe it would have 
puzzled Air. Rowcxjvfe to assign even 
the shadow of a ground for this asser¬ 
tion. The clergy would, of course, raise 
their tythes in order to enable them to pay 
their taxes, and to purchase food and raiment 
of increased price: and pray, Mi. Mayor, 
irhyvre rc riot llichindovvnera'to do the same? 
What better reason bad the parson than the 
squire ? Yon may be a very enlightened 
and enlightening man; brit if all your 
candles, and all the candles in Southampton, 
were lighted at once, 1 do not believe that 
they would enable you to discover any 
ground for such an assertion as this. The 
phrase is parenthetical, and 1 cannot help 
thinking that it must have been put in at 
the suggestion of some reverend gentleman, 
who was amongst the framers of these cele¬ 
brated Resolutions. The landlord receives 
money from the laud in the name of rent, 
the, parson, in the name of iythe. Say, 
then, Worshipful Sir, why the latter bad 
“ better reason” than the former to add to 
the amount of his former receipt. 

The real causes of high price have, my 
worthy neighbours, been sedulously hidden 
from you. The causes are the taxes, and 
the dcprecidtinn of our currency. You of 
the town of Southampton, have no right, 
taking you as a body, to complain of either- 
You have all along been supporters of the 
war. Yon have all along supported a map 
who has been one of the greatest of sinecure 
placemen. You have supported all the mea¬ 
sures relative to the Bank and the paper- 
money. You have decidedly approved of 
the causes of that enormous expenditure 
and debt, which must perpetuate the taxes, 

' and continue in circulation the paper-mp- 
liey,. You have been amongst the first to" 
produce these high prices, of Which you 
complain. Not a few of you have shared," 
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along with Mr. Rose and his family, in tie 
prefils <Sf the debt and taxation, it is uot, 
therefore, very wonderful that you should 
shun, withgreat care, any reference to the 
real causes of the high pi ice, and seek to fix 
the,blame upon land-owners, pamous, and 
farmers. 

Atthe Portsmouth portioning Meeting 
there was a Mr. Grant, who is reported 
to have repeated tbe old saying of “ dou/n 
“ corn dawn horn," and who followed up 
tins stroke of wit with gravely observing, 
that he hoped to see the t*me shortly, when, 
mrat as well as bread wo^Id be sold at the 
caprices. How far this witty gentleman, 
whose head was manifestly aflected by the 
prospect of a full meal ;* how far he meant 
to go back, it would be hard to say ; but, 
perhaps, his hopes extended no farther back 
tiian the peace .preceding the war against, 
the t rench Republic ; the war for regular 
Government; and, as old George Rose, 
called it, for “ the blessed comforts of reli- 
“ gion!” But this Mr. Grant seems 
to have wholly overlooked the taxes im-, 
posed since IT 92, up to which period, as, 
vve have seen before, the quartern loaf, 
was sold at an average of Id. If Air. 
Grant had looked over his shoulder at 
the Dock Yard, and then turned towards 
Hphhead, he would have seen a cause for 
the quartern loaf’s rise, and for its conti¬ 
nuance at its present price, at least. If 
he had looked at the new buildings in. and 
about Portsmouth ; if he had thought of 
the millions of which Portsmouth had been 
the gulph, lie would have hesitated before 
he railed against the growers of wheat, and 
the breeders and flitters of cattle. . 

During the peace from 1783 to 1792 
inclusive, the quartern loaf sold at an 
average of7f/. and 5-10tlfs of a fart^fef. 
Cali it 7d. During this last wsjr, it has sold 
at an average of about 14//. Thewholeof tins 
annual taxes, raised during the last peace, 
amounted to abont fourteen millions. The 
whole of the annual taxes, raised during 
this war, has been, upon an average, about 
forty millions. \Ye have seen that the 
taxes, that all the taxes of every sort, paid 
by the landholder and wheat-grower, must 
fill finally upon the eaters of the loaf, they 
theimelvcsjjeing loaf-eaters as’well as other 
people: and, need we go any further for a 
cause of. the averaga rise in price of the 
loaf ? Suppose that candles had (I do net 
know £hat they have not) been taxed dur¬ 
ing the war 2d. a .pound, would they not 
have risen 2d. a pound ? And, would you 
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rot look to the tax, as tire cause of the rise 
in the price? And, if the wheat-grower 
has had to pay, and still has to pay,' 
double, and more than double, the sum of 
taxes that he paid before 1192, will yon 
not ascribe the rise in. the price of his 
produce to the same cause ? Or, has the 
profound belly discovered any rule of rea¬ 
son and of right, which distinguishes, in 
ibis respect, the fanner and his produce 
from all other men and all other things ? 
Mr. Waithm.w, who certainly had Ire- 
stowed liule reflection on this subject, got 
to floundering about this matter! The 
powerful cause, taxation, be could not 
wholly get out ol’his head, and yet he talk¬ 
ed about the bounties of Providence toeing 
intercepted. He observed (I wish, with all 
my heart, he could have held his tongue!) 
that “ a groat deal had been said about 
"protecting duties; but, when he saw, 
41 that there was a duty of 17$ per cent. 
44 upon land from trie Property Tax alone, 
44 were wo to have no relief from THE 
44 FALLING IN of that and other hur- 

“ dens r” -Yes, Sir, but let it fall in 

first! Take away the wheat-grower’s 
taxes before you expect his produce to re¬ 
turn to the prices of 1192. You begin at 
the wrong end, good citizens. Would you 
not begin by removing the tax from Mr. 
liowci.iFFK’s randies, before yon called 
upon him to reduce the price of his can¬ 
dles ? Would you not take oft’ his tax, be¬ 
fore 3 'ou permitted an importation that 
would knock him up in his trade ? The 
belly has no feeling for any thing but itself. 
It keeps crying stuff me! stuff me! with¬ 
out any regard to the means or the conse¬ 
quences. Say anatomists what they will, 
Mr. Waithman, the belly has no bowels. 
I’ll shew you, says Congreve, 44 a soldier 
44 his heart in his head and his brains 
44 in* his belly.” Have, we not good reason 
to suppose, fliat this sort of organization is 
nowbecome common throughout the country? 

The taxes alone are sufficient, not only 
to account for the late average price of 
bread, bat for its continuance. Reason, 
common sense, forbids us to expect, that 
peace, or any political event whatever, 
■will, upon an average of crops, reduce the 
price of wheat, until the takes,- with which 
that article is loaded, shall he taken off; 
and when they are taken off, how is the 
interest of the debt to be paid f So that,, 
my worthy ' neighbours of Southampton, 
when you sec Mr. Rose again, pray move 
him to make a bustle about taking thie tax 
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frdm the loaf; and if he will be so good as 
.to get the- tax removed, and to cause' 
guineas to circulate in placet of Rank notes, 
or will put the paper at jts former value, 
then I will pledge myself to sell you bread 
at. the prices of the last peace.. Bu^ until 
then, you must expect to pay, upon ap 
average, 14*/. for'your quartern loaf, whe¬ 
ther the prayer of your Petition be heard 
or not. 

Mr. Grant, the 44 down corn down 
44 horn” gentleman, talked of returning to 
old prices ; but did lie not mean to include, 
in articles of price, the paper money ! A 
good golden guinea, such as was current at 
21s. in 1792, will now sell for 27s. So that 
the guinea has got up as well as tlie corn, 
A guinea, in 1792, would exchange for no 
more than 21s. in paper; it will now ex¬ 
change for 27s. in paper; and paper is the 
thing which regulates our prices. . When, 
therefore, the Idaf is at a shilling,-as it is 
called, it is, in reality, at no more than 9d, 
of the money of 1792. This fact the people 
of Southampton have blinked. This fact 
has been kept out of sight. Mr. Ilovv- 
ci.iffe talks about the enormous price of 
80s. a quarter; but that is only nbqnt 57s, 
6d. of the money of 1792 ! And yet this 
is wholly overlooked^ and the landownersj 
are abused and burnt in effigy for wanting 
to secure this price. They really deserve 
it, however, for at all interfering in a 
measure, the sole tendency of which is tq 
prevent the taxesfrom falling off, and from 
leaving the interest of the debt unpaid. I 
have before stated it, but 1 will again state 
it to you, tbat the proposed Bill is A MEA¬ 
SURE OF THE GOVERNMENT; 
that its object is to keep the-taxes front 
falling off; and tbat if certain gentlemen, 
zealous for what they think the good of 
agriculture, have become its advocates, 
they have not rightly understood what the 
real interests of the wheat-grower are.’ I 
shall suppose, now, that the Bill does not 
pass, and (though I tun sure it cannot be) 
that wheat comes doVrn to 5s. a bushel, or 
,40s. a quarter. The whole of the prices, 
of the country must follow it. TV labourer 
will get about lOd. a day ; and this rate 
will rim through all the trades in England, 
A horse, which now costs the farmer 40k 
will cost him from 12 to 15k consequently, 
the taxes must come down in the same pro¬ 
portion, supposing jione of them to be re- 
/wa/c//(which l do not believe they will be); 
for, if the taxes continue the same nominal¬ 
ly, they muft fajl off in amoqnt, TV pro* 
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forty tax, for instance, is 17J per centum 
upon land. Heduoe the wheat from an 
average of 15s. to an average of 5s. the 
rents follow the price of wheat; and the 
Government will get onlya third, part of 
ty'hat it has lately gotten from the land.— 
Southampton •“ annuitants,” do you begin 
to smell yaur danger ? Do you begin to see, 
that if you ' will not pay the taxes jn the 
price of the loa£ and let others pay them 
quietly along with you, you will have to 
look sharp for the dividends on your annui¬ 
ties ? Yon must be blind indeed, if you 
cannot see, without the aid of Mr, Ro\y- 
jCLIFFE’s candles, that it is you, and not 
the wheat-growers, who would lie ruined 
by the fulfilment of your wishes. It has 
been stated in those oracular instructors of 
the people, the London newspapers, that 
Sir Somebody Call, in Cornwall, has 
lowered his rents in proportion to the price 
of corn, and the wiqe editors of these 
papers, by way of a hint to the landholders, 
eay, that they hope the example will be get 
ire rally followed. Well! now, suppose the 
thing done all over the country. Would 
not the property tax fall off immediately to 
the extent of one half of its amount ? Who 
wodld be the losers ? Not the tenants, 
clearly. Not the landowners J for wages, 
horses, food, all would come down to the re¬ 
duced level. Rut, whence is to come the 40 
millions a-year/wr the payment of the divi¬ 
dends at the Bank .* I will tell you what, 
my good neighbours, you ought to have re¬ 
solved to do. Yqu ought to have resolved 
to petition the Parliament to pa3s a law to 
compel tin* landowners to lower their rents, 
and the renters to lower the price of the 
corn, and all of them to .continue to pay the 
same taxes, every year to the same amount,, 
that they now pay; for, I do positively as¬ 
sure you, that, if they do mt continue to 
pay the same annual amount in taxes, the 
Interest of the debt cannot be paid. There 
Would have been something savouring of 
tyranny ia this* proposition; but, at any 
rate, it would pot hqve been downright 
nonsense. 

No, my worthy neighbours, you have 
had your toarj you have had yotjr frolic •, 
you have had an expensive rout j and you, 
must be fomented to pay the reckoning. 
Yog, who Jiave been ppen-mouthed for war 
for so many years, ought to he amongst the. 
last people % the country to object to con¬ 
tinue to pay a tax Upon your loaf, in order 
to discliarge regularly the interest, of the 
putney, borrowed for the purpose of carry¬ 


ing on that war. Ifavcyou ever, upon 
any occasion, moved, a tongue against the 
expensive measures of the last twenty-two 
dismal years ? Have you ever endeavoured 
to chock the enormous expenditure that has. 
been going on ? Have you ever.set your 
faces against any act of profusion in the 
public concerns r Have you ever uttered 
a syllable disapproving of any of those mea¬ 
sures which have produced the debt? 
Never. But, on. the contrary, you were 
amongst the first to pledge your lives and 
fortunes fpr the carrying on of the war. 
Yon have always supported a placeman, 
and a sinecure placeman, too. Yon have 
been famous for, the profits which many of 
you yourselves have derived from the war$ 
and you have been amongst the most for¬ 
ward to bellow forth invectives against 
those who were anxious to prevent the 
enormous expenditure which produced the 
taxes and the debt. You ought, therefore,, 
to have been the last to expect, or to hope, 
to be relieved from the natural and inevi¬ 
table effects of taxation. 

I disapprove -of* the Com Bill, not be¬ 
cause it is unjust, but because, in tb<S end,, 
it will do np good to the grower of coraand 
the landowner, while it will expose them 
to unfounded calumny. I dislike it more 
particularly (anti, indeed, that is all that I 
really care about relating fo it), because it 
will in case of future high prices of corn, 
which will assuredly come, give the public 
mind a wrong direction, and induce the 
deluded people, to rail- at millers,, and, 
farmer’s, and bakers, instead of looking to* 

! the real causes of what they complain of, ■ 
and seeking n remedy in the removal of 
those causes by. legal and constitutional 
means. This,is my ground of dislike to 
the Bill, against which, upon that groqpd, 

I would gladly join in a Betidon j but t ■ 
cannot put ipy name to a mass of hetero- * 
gencous matter, the offspring of ignorance 
and the source of delusion. 

The Trincf.ss' of Waxes.. —It seems 
that this amiable and much injured female, 
notwithstanding the decisive proofs which 
have appeared of her innocence, and of the 
infamows conduct of her accusers, ia still 
doomed tosuffer all the contumely consequent 
only on guilt, and to undergo persecu¬ 
tion, instead of that protection under which 
site would have found safety, had bis Ma- 
jpfdy’s illness not suspendod the exercise of 
the royal functions in his own person.— 
Whoever has been the direct adviser of 
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the disgraceful treatment which the Prin¬ 
cess of Wales is now sufi'ering, will pro¬ 
bably sever be ascertained jlor, after what 
has already passed in Parliament relative 
to. this subject, il would be idle to expect 
an interference in that quarter any way 
favourable to her Royal Highness’s claims. 
This is a topic, however, which cannot be 
passed over slightly, and to which 1 mean 
to return id a future Register. With 
that intention I have given below the Cor¬ 
respondence which has passed between the 
parties} and I cannot omit noticing here a 
circumstance which, whatever may be 
thought of the Princess of Wales’s con¬ 
duct in another quarter, clearly demon¬ 
strates that the public not only hold her 
perfectly innocent, but deeply sympathise 
with her Koval Highness under her pre¬ 
sent unmerited wrongs.—il appears, that 
on the evening of the day when the Prin¬ 
cess Charlotte was presented for the first 
time at Court, Iter Royal Mother, who had 
been excluded from this interesting scene, 
endeavoured to banish all recollection of 
what was going on at the Drawing-room, 
by thfraunusements of the Theatre. Here 
she was welcomed in a manner which, it 
is hoped, compensated her in somd degree 
for the deprivation of that parental pleasure 
which had been so peremptorily denied her 
at Buckingham House, as appears from the 
follpwing account which I have taken from 
the Morning Chronicle of yesterday.— 
“ Theatre Royal, Covent-carden.— 
“ Last night her Royal Highness the Prin- 
“ cess of Wales was present at the represen- 
** taiion ol* Artaxerxes. She sat in a pri* 
“ vatc box, and was not recognized till the 
“ beginning of the Farce. The moment 
“ that she was known , the company rose , 
“ and she was greeted with a hurst ofen- 
44 thusiastic applause. The spectators called 
“ for God save the King. Mr. Mameiton 
“ came forward and said, the vocal per- 
“ formers had unfortunately left the boose 
“ but the audience persisted. They would 
44 have 4 God save the King—the venera- 
44 ble King —the Protector of injured in- 
44 nor,cnee—he who desired the Princess to 
44 come to Court—-he who made the Clucen 
44 receive her at Cotrrt —We will have God, 
“ save the King.’' Mr. Hanicrton soon after 
44 came forward again, and calmed the ttt- 
“ mult by announcing that the performers 
“ were sent for. Accordingly 4 God save 
“ the King’ was sung amidst repeated" 
44 bursts of acclamations..” . 


LETTER OE THE PROCESS Of WAlES TO 
THE I’RINCE RECENT.- 
Sir—1 am once more reluctantly com¬ 
pelled'to address your Royal Highness, 
and to enclose for your inspection, copies 
of a note which 1 have had the honour to 
receive front the Queen, *ud of the an¬ 
swer which 1 have thought it my duty 
to return to her Majesty. It would be 
in vain for me to inquire into the raisons 
ol tlie alarming declaration made by your 
Royal Highness, that you ha\ e taken the 
fixed and unalterable delermiuutioii never 
to meet me, upon any occasion, in either 
public or private. Of these your Royal 
Highness is pleased to state yourself to be 
the only judge. You will perceive by my 
apswer to hei Majesty, that 1 have only 
been restrained by motives of personal 
cdusideration towards her Majesty, from 
exercising my right of appearing before 
her Majesty, at the public Drawing 
Rooms, to-be held in the ensuing month. 
But, Sir, Jest it should be by possibility 
supposed, that the words of your Royal 
Highness can convey any insinuation from 
which 1 shrink, I urn bound to demand 
of your Royal Highuess—what circum¬ 
stances can justify the proceeding you 
have thus thought fit to adopt ?—1 owe 
it to myself, to my Daughter, and to the 
nation,'to which 1 am deeply indebted for 
the vindication of my honour, to remind 
your Royal Highness of what you know ; 
that after open persecution and mysteri¬ 
ous inquiries, upon undefined charges, 
the malice of my enemies fell entirely 
upon themselves; and that 1 was restored 
by the King, with the advice of hie Mi¬ 
nisters, to the full enjoyment of my rank 
in his Court, upon my complete acquit¬ 
tal. Since his Majesty’s lamented ill¬ 
ness, 1 have demanded, in the face of 
Parliament and the country, to be proved 
guilty, or to be treated as innocent. I 
have been declared innocent—I will not 
submit to be treated as guilty.—Sir, your 
Royal Highuess may possibly refuse to 
read this letter. But the world must know 
that l have written it; and they will see 
•my real motives for foregoing, in this in¬ 
stance, the Hgbts of my rank. Occasions, 
however, may arise < (one; I trust, is far 
distant) when Imust appear in public,and 
your Royal Highness. must be present 
also. Can your Royal Highness have 
■contemplated the full extent of your de* 
deration? HRs your Royal Highness 
, forgotten the approaching marriage of our 
| daughter, and Jhe possibility of out coro* 
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nation ? I wave my rights in a case where 
I aln not absolutely bound to assert them, 
in order to relieve the Queen, a? far as I 
can, from the pniuful situation in which 
she is placed by your Royal Highness; 
not from any consciousness of Marne, not 
from any doubt of the existence of those 
rights, or of my own worthiness to enjoy 
them.—Sir, the time you have selected 
for this proceeding is calculated to make 
it peculiarly galling. Many illustrious 
Strangers are already arrived iif England; 
amh’.urst others, as [ am informed, the 
illustrious heir of the House of Orange, 
who has announced himself to me us my 
future son-in-law. From their society I 
am unjustly excluded. Others are ex¬ 
pected, of rank equal to your own, to 
rejoice with your Royal Highness in the 
peace of Europe. My Daughter will, 
for the first time, appear in the spleudour 
and publicity becoming the approaching 
nuptials of the presumptive Heiress of 
this Empire. This season your Royal 
Highness has chosen for treating me with 
fresh and unprovoked indignity ; and of 
all his Majesty’s subjects, l alone am pre¬ 
vented by your Royal Highness from ap¬ 
pearing in my place, to partake of the 
general joy, and am deprived of the in¬ 
dulgence in those feelings of pride and 
u (lection, permitted to every Mother but 
me.—-1 am. Sir, your Royal Highness’s 
faithful Wife, Caroline, P.—CW- 
nmght Hwsc , May 2ii, 1814. 

(iNCLQSUKES.) 

THE (WEEN TO THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 

JFitidsor Ciutlc y May 23,1814. 

The Queen considers it to bp her duty 
to' lose no time in acquainting the Princess 
of Wales, that she has received a com¬ 
munication from her son the Prince He- 
geut, in which lie states, tliat her Ma¬ 
jesty's intention of bolding two Drawing- 
rooms in the ensuing mouth, having been 
notified to the public, he must declare, 
that he considers that his own presence 
at her Court cannot be dispensed with; 
and that he desires it may be distinctly 
understood, for reasons of which he alone 
can be the judge, to be his fixed and 
unalterable determination hot to meet the 
Princess of Wales upon any occasion, 
cither in public or private. The Queen 
is thus placed under the painful neces¬ 
sity of intimating to die Princess of 
Wales, the impossibility of her Majesty’s 
receiving «ber Royal Highness at her 
Drawing-rooms,—.CijARLOTTE, fi. 


(ANSWER OF THE PRINCESS OF WALES TO ' 
THE QUEEN, 

, (Madam— l have received the letter, 
which your Majesty has done me the ho¬ 
nour to address to me, prohibiting my 
appearance at the public drawing rooms 
which will be held by your Majesty in 
tfie ensuing month, with great surprise 
and regret. I will not presume to dis¬ 
cuss with your Majesty, topics which 
must be as painful to your Majesty as 
to myself. ' Your Majesty is well ac¬ 
quainted with the affectionate regard with 
which the King was so kind as to honour 
me, up to the period of his Majesty's 
indisposition, which no one of his'Ma¬ 
jesty’s subjects has so ranch cause to la¬ 
ment as myself: and that his Majesty 
was graciously pleased to bestow upon 
me the most unequivocal and giatitying 
proof of his attachment and approbation, 
by his public reception of me at his 
Court, at a season nf severe and unme¬ 
rited affliction, when his protection was 
most necessary to me. There 1 Jmve 
since uninterruptedly paid my respects 
to your Majesty. 1 am now without ap¬ 
peal or protector. But 1 cannot *o far 
forget my duty to the King and to my¬ 
self, as to surrender my right to appear 
at any Public Drawing-room to be held 
by your Majesty. That I may not, how¬ 
ever, add to the difficulty and uneasiness, 
of your Majesty’s situation, I yield iu 
the present instauco to the will of his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, an- ! 
nounced to me by your Majesty, and 
shall not present myself at the Drawing- 
rooms of the next month. It would he 
presumptuous in me to attempt to inquire 
of y&ur Majesty the reasons of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent for this 
harsh proceeding, of which his Royal 
Highness can alone be the j udge. I am 
unconscious of otfeuce; and in that re¬ 
flection, I must endeavour to find conso¬ 
lation for all the mortifications I expe- 
, Hence; even for this, the last, the most 
unexpected and the most severe; the 
4 prohibitiou given to me alone, to appear 
before your Majesty, to offer my con¬ 
gratulations upon the hap pytermi nation 
of those calamities with which Europe 
has been so long afflicted, iu the presence 
of the Illustrious Personages who will 
in all probability be assembled at your 
Majesty’* Court, with wliom I am so 
closely connected by, birth aud marriage. 

1 beseech your Majesty to do me an uct 
of justice, to which, in the present cir- ' 
cuinrtunces, your Majesty, is the only 
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person competent, by acquainting those 
illustrious ntrutigt r» with the* uioL.ves of 
peisoual consideiution towards jqui M i- 

e -, wni< t> alone induce me to dlMum 
i tlie eseicueof my n^ht to ujipi ar 
Ik line jour AKijcstj : and tli.it i do now, 
as i have done at all tuucs, dd\ the ma¬ 
lice ot my enemies to hv uj>o i me the 
shadow oi any one unpul ilion wind) 
could i .idu meunaortiij oi tin n souetj 
oru.ji.d. Your \Iijesty will,i amsuie, 
not ul ili^jiuab d tlial I should lelieve 
i»)sell tio u a -M'-j loon of disrespect to- 
w i da joui Mitjt it , by making public 
tta caiibt oi nij aosence fioui Couitata 
tune nhtu the du'i.soi iny station would 
otliuwtbf peeulianj demand my attuud- 
a ct. I haw* the lionoui to be, jfur 
]»J c,t -tj s uost obul.ent dau,»hto-iii. 1 1 » j 
and -< i mt,—L' aiiocini, I*.-. - Cou¬ 
rt it^Id-IJu tot, JiLt/ £4, 1814. j 

THU Qpr.J 'I ro T,l>. PVIMKSS OF WALES. 

IP tnast.r (\ i tie, Mat} 25, J8J4. 
The Quean ha. rcuived, this afternoon, 
the Princess of Wales’s letter of jestu- 
chy, ii jeply to the couinnujication which 
she was desired by the Prince liege nt to 
make to her; and .he is sensible of the 
disposition cxpxsv cl by hn Royal High¬ 
ness not to discuss wild her, tojiics which 
mu it be painful to both.—The Queen con¬ 
siders it incumbent upon hej to vend a 
copy of the Princess oi WaK >% lc ttci to the 
Piiiv-e ll<gea>.; and her Maje.ty could 
have felt no hesitation in communicating to 
the Illustrious blwmocrs, uyho may possibly 
be present at her Co’irt, the circumstances 
whi Ji will prevent the Princes, of Wales 
fiom appealing there’, if her Koyol Hfyh- 
w. n had not icncbn el a compliance with 
fe-r wi.li to thi. c 2 eit imntctjiS«.ry, by inti¬ 
mating her intention oi making public the 
c auX’ of her absence. CllARJ.OTTl., R. 
THE ANSWER OF 7 HE PRIKCrSS 01 WAIE 6 
TO THE QHLLN. 

The Princess of Wales has the honour 
to acknowledge the receipt of a note fifom 
the Queen, dated yesterday; and begs per- 
mi ?ion to return her best thanks to bar 
Majesty, for her gracious condescension, 
in the willingness expressed by her Ma¬ 
w-Sty, to have communicated to the Illus¬ 
trious Strangers, who wiB in all proba¬ 
bility be present at her Majesty*s Court, j 
the reasons which have induced her Royal i 
Highness net to be present. Such com - 1 
nmuication, as it appears to her Royal 
Highness, cannot be the less necessary on 
account of any publicity oriudi it may be in 


the power of her Royal Highness to give to 
her motives j and the Princess of Wales 
therefore entreats the active good offices 
of her Majesty, upon an occasion whcicin 
the Princess of Wales feels it so essential 
to her that she should not be misunder¬ 
stood—€ vrolinE, P.— CmnaughuPlaciy. 
May 2ti, 1814. 

THE QtTEEV TO THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 

Thi Queen cannot omit to acknowledge 
the receipt ol the Print ess of Wales’s note, 
of yestciday, although it does not appear 
to her Majesty to require any other rtp’y 
than that convoyed to her Royal Highness’s 
preceding letter. Ch irlotte, M. 


THE IRISH EMIGRANT. 

Mr. CoBiH.rr.—Joining as we univer¬ 
sally have done in crying down tlie Con- 
senption under Napoleon.—Labouring as 
we so earnestly do to abolish the Slave 
Trade ; though practising upon so extend¬ 
ed a scale the humane method of impress¬ 
ing men for the use of our Navy, and jus¬ 
tifying tin- measure, by so many plausible 
arguments, still let us hearken to what 
may be said on the other side by an impar¬ 
tial observer, who had, at last, found an 
honourable ami safe rctnat fioffi persecu¬ 
tion in America.——Callous must be the 
heart of him who can, unmoved, read thr 
following account of an Irish Emigrant, 
writtui by William Sampson, an Irish 
liai ritter, of whom it may he truly asserted, 
tb if while, by bis talents, he shed a lustre 
on hi>> country, he, by the various persecu¬ 
tions he underwent, brought down shame 
upon its oppressors; and that all the cruel¬ 
ties with v/hith they pursued him were but 
the crpiesrions of the dread they entertain¬ 
ed of his abilities.—'The volume, foidiun* 
i.ig this little specimen of Irish cim.po-i- 
tion, being unique in this countiy, it may 
rtot have been seen by many of your readers, 
and it certainly will be no discredit to your 
Register. 

The Irish Emigrant— Bom in the 
country of affliction, his days Were days of 
sorrows He tilled the soil of his fathers, 
and was an alien in their land. He tasted 
not of the fruits which grew by the sweat 
of his brow. He fed a foreign, luidloid, 
whose face he never saw, and a minister of 
the, gospel, whose name he hardly knew. 
An unfeeling bailiff waa bis tyrant, and 
tbe tax-gatherer his oppressor. Hunted 
by unrighteous magistrates,' and punished 
by unjust judges: the soldier poured bis 
substance, and laughed his complaints to 
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acorn. He toiledtbe hopeless day, and At 
night lay down in weariness ; yet'noble he 
was of heart, though his estate lowly. His 
cottage was open to the poop. , He brake 
his childrens’ bread and ate of It sparing¬ 
ly, that the hungry might have a share. 
He welcomed the benighted traveller, and 
rose with the stars of the morning, to put 
him on hi3 way. But his soul repined 
within him, and besought relief in change. 
He had heard of a land where the poor 
were in peace, and the labourer thought 
worthy of his hire;—.where the blood of his 
fathers had purchased an asylum. He 
leads the aged parent, whom love grappled 
to bis heart; he bears his infants in his 
arms. His wife followed his weary steps*, 
they escape from the barbarous laws that 
would make their country their prison; 
they cross the trackless ocean ; they descry 
the promised land', and hope brightens the 
prospect to their view. But happiness is 
not for him. The rutbleBs spirit of perse¬ 
cution pursues him through the waste of 
the ocean. Shall his foot never find rest, 
nor his heart repose ? No 1 The prowling 
bird of prey hovers on Columbia’s coast. 
Wafted on eaglewings, the —- pirate comes ; 
ravishes the poor fugitive from the partner 
of his sorrows, and the tender pledges of 
thjir love. See , the haggard eyes of a 
father, to which nature denies a tear! a 
^Stupid monument of living death. He 
would interpose his feeble arm, but it is 
motionless*, he would bid adieu, but his 
voice refuses its office. The prop of his 
declining years tom remorselessly from 
before him, he stands like the blasted oak, 
dead to hope and tevery earthly joy!!! Was 
it not then enough, that tills victim of op- 1 
pression had left -his native land to the ra- \ 
achy of its invaders ? Might he not have 
ecn permitted to seek a shelter in the; 

f ;loom of the wilderness ? No! die ruth- 
ess spirit of persecution is not yet sated 
with his, suficrin gs. The torments .’of one, 
element exhausted, those of another are now! 
prepared for him. Enslaved to scnpffil 
masters, the authoitofbis misery,andfdrced 
to %ht the battles of those his sold abhors. 
Death, that relieves the wretch, brings.ho. 
relief ire him \ for he lmed not for himself 
but for those more dear to him than life, i 
Not for himself doeshe feel theyvinter’a 
blast, but for those who arc a&ir unpro¬ 
tected, hot^dess and foriorn. Where shall 
his wife nw vpmder, when maddened with 
despair ? . where Shall his father lay his 
weaned bones? where shad his innocent 


babes find food, unless the ravens feed 
diem ? Oh bard and ‘Cjniyl men ! Oh 
r worse than^ hellish fiends J—may not 'the 
poor find ps?y! what's he that now reviles 
them ? bephrew his withered hearts—Oh ! 
Stewart ! O West! children of genius ! 
sons of Columbia! where are now. your 
pencils ? Will you profane the bounteous 
gifts of Nature, iu flattering the mighty 
and the great f and withhold a nobler aid 
to thb cause of the poor and the allli'-Jcd ? 

Peace and Commerce.- The Defi¬ 

nitive Treaty of Peace with France b< mg 
at last signed, people will now be expecting 
the realization of those innumerable bles¬ 
sings which they promised themselves on 
the termination of hostilities. Upon this 
subject the Courier says, that “ Tn return 
“ for the liberality we have shewn to 
“ France, we tliink she ought to be willing 
“ to arrange forthwith a Commercial 
“ Treaty with us. Wc have not heal'd 
“ whether there is any stipulation to that 
M effect in this Treaty, or whether any Coni- 
“ merciat Arrangements have been or arc 
“ likely to be settled.” As to oar liberality 
to France, I shall at present ftay nothing. 

It will be time enough to speak of it, when 
We are made fullyacqnaintcd with the terms 
of the treaty. But with regard to France 
being willing to arrange a Commercial 
Treaty with us, I do not see any thing to 
prevent this, providing wc are willing to 
take off the high duties which wc have im¬ 
posed on her productions exported' to this 
country. If we are prepared to do this, I 
have no doubt the French Government wifi 
** forthwith” remove all obstructions to the 
importation of our native and foreign pro- 
.ducts. If, however, we arc not, we may 
then bid adieu to all those dreams of Com¬ 
mercial greatness in which we have been 
.indulging; ffor whatever our newspapers 
may say about our pretended liberality 
France, it will be seen from the following *'■ 
Regulation, that she has actually prohi¬ 
bited the introduction, into Iter tcrritoryj df 
alLour staple articles of export; ameitf- 
spre, whatever its effects may be on this 
country, perfectly justifiable on the part 
of Frante, because without it she could not 
establish a fair and reciprocal competition 
ap.to the productions of her own soil. 
PROVISIONAL REGULATION FOR THE 

ROYAL CUSTOM-HOUSES OF THE OLD 

Frontiers of France. 

J 1 Count, Beugnet, Missionary,. Codncillor 
of State id. the Depwtnten&~of the North, 
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• tl®4,;a Kw» •# which pay have been ctwJidedto the good- 

f JfouanexyiB tob* «etaUikfakt ^ng .the frith fff the XhuAnufSi and’ deposited 1 
whole of the ancient frontiers of Fiance, , tinder their protection, shall not he coalia- 
which divide that, country from Belgium > cated $ hut those, the imp oil of which is 
that, in c6ni»a«e 1 ace ofthfesaid measure, the prohibited, fehall be -stilt back, and. those, 
laws and regmtirps ojftfae ctfStoms respect- pterrdfd inr export rdtumfsd into the, conn¬ 
ing export, 1 import, and transit sihatt be pat- try* * C/ B'ernar'd, Delegated Councillor 
in immediate exeetd Ion ; and therefore the - of the iPrdecture for the Missionary Coun- 
arttclcs of merchandize-imported from Bel- sellorof State, dutfdg ha absence. — Little, 

S um into France, or ex portal from the May 12,1814. • 

tti-r into the former, shall be subject to r --———:---:--- 

duties and prohibit who on exports anti im- Norway.—F rom the following letter 


tilting the whole of the afoWsaW new line, 
into which goods of all kinds niusV be itiv 
mediately bronght and entered,' as’pwtscrib* 
cd-by Title 2, of this Law 2 2d August 1791. 


twinned to resist till attempts to destroy 
‘‘their Rational independence Your Ma¬ 
jesty will not uscribc .it to any want of re- ' 
spcct in me, that what I now communicate 


Tbe articles .of iticrchasirfi,5Ci the importa- £ 0 y 0 b ba^ been delayed longer than might 
turn of whidh-mtotW kingdom is prohibit- 8 ~ ct d pr bper. I coidd wish that this com- 
ed, arc principally the following-Bar municution might Kb able to clear up every 
suver and gold, lace, hosiery of all kinds, doubt*regal ding my respectful sentiments 
playing cards, tanned or prepared leather, towards you, and, the mptives of my ac- 
cortl, _spon cotton, harry woollciv cotton tions. Though I.am unable to employ for 
aml'jmxcdstilfiVof any kind j-hroficaflSjtx- that purpose , any other means than, that 
ccpAig those distilled from TiUglish winesj which X npw make, .use oi; ypu will not 
earthenware, compound maliciurs, wrougat■ wonder that n>v pep^lhc only organ of my 
mctnlsj silk and cotton^ stuns, figured and feelings, expresses the^n with all the frank- 
plain muslins, rofiricd nitre, plate, gunpow- ^ w hlch I owe, as well ‘to your Majesty 
del* latianr-Mrili. nboona. a- iL.r_:_ 


qtifiitifcd 


inspire 


ot every Kina, macs wow, nwy, 0 a e voice among these immutaincers, 

horses, corals, old cordage, cotton-wool, namely, To j mv&ri'e tftew' wuliaipul jkmour, 
.dried *ndnyct hides, snippeys, or rags, oak ih'vaiushopld I lutvt executed the treaty 
icyhi, manure bfall kihds, thread fcrcftm- p y vkiri attempted to give up the 

tiie and lach*wdrk, known npder the f 0r tfcssea to. your Majtstty’s troops,} the 
aame ofjtf/ai* mjrfyaw^.;fbdde»^tanpty instable cimscoiiencescf sndb an attempt 
fjfc*khi' pJLttseifr, *ta&1|fcd -artl dtary would. havebeen -Si*' gehr«y insurrection, 

piing re^tin : |^'W , 'iohr .rtfrkeif could pro¬ 
vider tfo# ms»i‘ fced»^bdige| -iwimin- ftwnthe 


wool, materfhls frrthd 



Piintcd and fihlithed 1^ J. MORTON, No. 94, Strand. 
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pleased. II I bad been oae of them, in 
Parliament, I should not, however, have 
been silent. ■ I should have^dd the people 
the real state of the case; bow my land 
was foxed.} what deduction the Govern¬ 
ment made from my rent *, and how im¬ 
possible it wa? for me to lower my rents, 
without a proportionate diminution of my 
taxes. I should have told the people, 
that if the Bill duf tend to keep up the 
price of corn, its advantage would be to 
the Government and the fundholder, and 
not to me > and, I .should clearly have 
shewn them, that the average high prices 
of late yeafg,arc to be ascribed to tire (arcs 
and the currency; and, of course, that I 
was not one of those to be blamed, unless 
J had shared in the taxes. —If Mr. "Whit¬ 
bread, Mr. Coke, and other great laud- 
holders had done this in their places in 
the House, the former would not now have 
had to express bis- vexation, at seeing 
George Rose called u the /Head of the 
“ people" —I shewed it in my last, but I 
will shew it again here, that the average 
high price of corn is occasioned by the 
taxes and the paper minty. I say the 
average observed, because the difference in 
pvice between one year and another, is 
occasioned by the difference in the quan¬ 
tity and quality,of the crop.—During the 
last peace, from 1783 to 1792 inclusive, 
the average‘price of the quartern loaf was 
7d. During the .war that has just been 
happily put an end to, the average price 
of the same loaf has been about l4d.—- 
During the fornier period, the annual'taxes 
raised in the country amounted to about 14 
millions *, during the latter period, to about 
forty millions. The currckcy -of .1792 was 
lls.to a guinea. It-has of late yearn been 
27s.. to. a. guinea. Cart there be any doubt 
as to the reaf ladses, then, of the .average, 
rise in the price of'corn Ths®^ who eat 

the loaf riaid pay the tax upon tljc land, 
anduptra .all the things us£d m it 
tion. It is woll knoWri, ttyt the 
beer, salt, sugi*r, soap, candles, 

®cii»e», &c. i8 paid by the tons 
must it not" be the same wl 
Paper, for itistance,'was about 
A tax of'two or three shillings warn added 
to the' old istx. ■ Paper 'now two arthrosS 
shillings a ream immediately!} aijd, whn 
was fool enough to lay the blame neon the 
papetywsker, ft the stationer? Tb^Segts-r 
ter, for another ifttaaee, pays* foje&Sjd, 
but the tax is' paid finatty ^ the fljjPwy 
apd not by die proprietor. SojsdherdittB 



land, horses, leather, iron, wood, hemp, 
&c. Sic. paid back to the former by those 
who eat the loaf. Take off his land tax, 
proportytax, horse tax, dog tax, window 
tax, gig tax, iron tax, wood tax, leather 
tax, soap tax, candle tax, salt tax, peppev 
tax, sugar trtx, malt tax, house tax, painted 
clod* tax, and a hundred others that I can¬ 
not recollect. Take off all these from him, 
and put them, at once, fairly upon the loaf 
itself, so that people may see how the thing 
*s, and be will not need more than about 
thirty shillings for a quarter of wheat. But, 
if lie must still pay them all, they must be 
paid back to him again; and, if they con¬ 
tinue at their present amount, he must! 
upon.an average of years, have one hun¬ 
dred shillings a quarter for his wheat, that 
price being necessary to enable him to pay 
the taxes.—This being so clear and indis¬ 
putable, it follows^ of course, that the in¬ 
crease of the taxes is the cause of the 
average high price of corn and of the loaf; 
and that, if any body is to be blamed for 
this high price, it must be those who hqve 
occasioned the increase of the taxes. Now, 
certainly, one of these is this very George 
Rose, who has, from 1792 to the present 
moment, been writing pamphlets (for it is a 
pamphleteer that I poft, consider him) to 
urge the continuance n War, and to justify 
the expenditure of public tnoncy and the 
imposition of taxes.. Yet, he is called the 
\friend of the pcrijpte, while Mr. Coke is 
called tiicir enemy 1 George Rose and .his 
family arc become rich out of the taxes. 
They have been, for many years, sinecure 
placemen and active placemen too. TJur 
have received immense sums out of .the 
taxes imposed since 1792- Consequently 
they have helped to make corn high- 
priced} because the. taxes are, in greet 
part, drawn from, the tend.. The foxes 
which they have.: received have helped to 
make head (tear .. "What they now receive, 
in v,a»;fdqf. ways, out.of the taxes, still helps 
to koep,Mrt, the price of bread. And.yet, 
GcS|p.^[me » failed -tip friend of .the 
pcfi^lr-Hd and b» ppijr contend, that 
iVe recelvedino More than their per- 


vicopiaerited. 



orargnment^sake. 
But. that does 
,ye Stiffilriped 
^ . if. they tell us, 
. id-one*. hefo^V^hj^P* 1 !*^ d** 1 
'tf'wtfei.fo.elfssf fetwrten .payjfekjenorsi'gs 

“ religion," ttcomeslothisfaHw, that, 
having had decide, Whether we would 
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preserve those blessed comforts, at the ex- aod EFFECTS of taxes, are fit objects of 
Ijcnreof dear bread, or lose the blessed com- inquiry and discussion with the City of 
forts ; kml, having made the former choice, Westminister. To others they leave the 
ire base no right to grumble at paying for babbling about petty regulations, and the 
di ar bread, since, by the means of a long spreading of false and ridiculous notions, 
ft«d bloody war, we have preserved the bless- and die exciting of prejudices and passions, 
«*d comforts.-*- 1 Thus, then, it comes home tending to injure the cause of freedom, by 
to the mass of the nation.. The nation has ascribing public calamity and distress to 
Suftcicd the war to go on} taxes were Ac- causes Other than the true one, which, if 
cessary to the war; and the high price of once rightly understood, and constantly 
bread is neccbjary to the taxes, But the kept before the public mind, could not fail 
thing lies dec per yet. The blatUe , if any, to produce that reform, without which no 
is to be imputed to the want of a Reform in event will ever make this country what it 
the Parliament. It was the want of that formerly was. 

reform which occasioned the enormous taxes. “Tiittry or Peace. _—Peace is, at 

The taxes have produced the high price of l^t, made with France; and FRANCE, 
bread. We now see explained xu practice after all her toils, is at peace. 1 wish h 
what Sir 1 rani is Burdett said of those muld say the same of our own country; 
lords and country g^tleraen, who spent but the day of her peace is, I fear, far 

thrir lime at agne utural meetings and distant ye t.-The terms of the Peac* 

cattle-shows. He told them, that w)iile w m be best gathered from the dofument 
they thought of doing good in that way, they itself, a copy of which I have given be- 
- neglected the true .means of making the l ow . But, it is material to observe, ttotf 
people happy. We now sec them reproach- the terms are very honourable to France, 
i d with those very high prices, which have She retains the territories which the Na¬ 
tes n rendered indispensable by the taxes, tioual Assembly trek from the Pope, and 
„ which they so readily permitted to be unpo- which were always a thorn in her side. She 
s d. \\ bile their favourite pursuits re- keeps an extensive tract, not formerly hers, 
rxived no check, they joined in reviling She roiinds lar territory, and strengthen/! 
every oue who disapproved of the system; |, cr defence against Belgium and Ger¬ 
und now they must console themselves as many . She keeps all the precious spoil, 
tin yean for the natural consequences of which the Republicans took from the gal- 
tluir conduct. So- long as the farmer i cl i es in Belgium and Italy k She pays 
flourished, they seemed to care very little back no requisitions. She gains the loss 
about the burdens of the war. They were 0 f three Colonies; and, as if we had been 
amongst the forwarded to Support taxes, resolved that she should not ruin herself in 
But a state of things having arrived, m means as well as morals by a connection 
which, as they think, their full share of w j t j, t h e East Indies, she » to have no 
the taxes will fall upon them,not perceiving fortifications in that corrupting country, 
how it fell upon them before, they begin to Jt would have been better for her if she 
di<»t over symptoms of feeling. This is had had no Colonies at all of any sort. She 
good; and it may encourage us to hope, oug j lt now to b ea d her attention to the 
th.it they will extend their feeling to otters settlement of her Government at home; 
by-and-bye—ior my part, I have, I think, to the cultivation of her soil upon the best 
now dohe with this discussion. I shall principles; to the revival and introduc- 
bc glad to see the Bill dropped, and so I tfon of useful manufactures; to the sup- 
leave it. But before I conclude, I cannot pi v * l0 g 0 f herself with all necessary ar¬ 
te Ip expressing my pleasure at seeing, that titles J and to the establishing of a sytiftm 
the City o/ Westminster has taken nb part defence against her enemies, tflScli 
in this silly clamour. That good sense, will n( ,t endanger her own’ 1 if- sties^“for 
uhfoh has always distinguished that city, liberties, it appears, she really is tqhdVe. 
has male its inhabitants perceive that this Cartwright's work on National De- 

was a subject beneath the notire of men, fence, which makes representation and 
who set a proper value upon their rights; genu-bearing go hand in hand, would be 
who consider the dictates of the mere belly very ale fol to her law-givers. Those who 
«$ unworthy of being listened to. This bave rights to enjoy, ought to defend the 
their conduct shows, that they are good conntry in which they have such enjoy- 
judges of the subjects that ought to engage ment> Every man who has a vote in the 
thou attention. TAXES, and the CAUSE choosing of representatives, ought to have 


* 
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arms ready for the defence of the country. 
“ Arms in •’ the hands of freemen is the 
oaly safe defence of nations. Every man, 
who is a friend to freedom, mast feci un¬ 
commonly anxious as to what will now be 
done in France. He must be extremely 
anxious to see the French nation enjoy¬ 
ing prosperity and tranquillity, under a 
free and wise Government, because it is 
now that we ate to sec what has been 
j'oduced by that grand Revolution, which 
as so lonjj agitated the world. We are 
«ot® to see what is the change which that 
event will have effected. We are noW to 
see whether the example of France he, or 
he not, worth following by any enslaved 
and humbugged nation. We shall now, 
Very soon, be able to draw a correct com¬ 
parison between the stale of France before 
the Revolution and after the Revolution. 
And, what is equally important, we shall 
he able to see what difference there is in 
OUR situation since the French Revolu¬ 
tion began.—What will now be said by 
those malignant men, who, through the 
Times and Courier newspapers, pressed it 
upon the Allies not to leave a statue or a 
oicture at Paris. Who urged them, tooth 
and nail, to compel the King of France 
to disband all his regular army; to keep 
back the French prisoners of war until he 
agreed to such terms ? What Will the ma¬ 
licious wretches say now ? Why, they do 
say nothing. They receive the treaty 
with a sort of sulky reserve- They talk 
about the generosity of the Allies. The 
Allies could not do otherwise than they 
have done. If the Allies had attempted 
to extort degrading terms, from Fiance, 
they would have had no peace at all. The 
French nation is too great ip itself to ad¬ 
mit of any such terms. The Allied So¬ 
vereigns on the Continent stand in some 
fear of each other. France does, and al¬ 
ways will, hold the balance of Europe in 
her hands. Any one power joined with 
her must he more than a match for all 
th$ rest of Europe, tile same cannot be 
said of any other two powers. Therefore, 
it has been no act of generosity on the part 
df the Allies. It, has been ah act ofex¬ 
pediency, andj indeed, of /necessity. If 
they, with their bayonets in France, had 
joined together, and insisted upon de¬ 
grading teftns,. the king would baVe been 
overset very soon, by the people $ anil the 
him., as Ritt called it, would have, bursted 
forth again. Rut each of the Rowers had ; 
•itj owu private interests to tgduj care of, 


and'this interest would not allow them to 
do that which our malignant writers wished 
them to do. The treaty, or rather treaties, 
have been the result of calculations of 
interest, and have proceeded from no 
sentiment of generosity.——Well, now } 
how comes peace to US?—It has been 
stated in the newspapers, that the news 
of the signature of the Treaty Was 
received at Lloyd’s Coffee-House With a 
sort of half-suppresstd murmur ! There is 
no 2’reatyof Commence! Peace to us is 
riot what it is to Fnnce. It gives us no 
hope of a reduction of taxes, while it opens 
the sea to all the world. Other nations will 
now enjoy each its share of commerce. A 
tiew and large loan accompaniesonr peace-, 
while other nations, freed of their debts, 
offer security for that moveable ptoperty, of 
which England has so loftg been the Sole 
depot. The weight of our taxes, bearing so 
heavilyon the people of fixed income, or nut 
partaking in tie gains of trade and labour,' 
will induce them to seek abroad those en¬ 
joyments, which they cannot have here. A 
person, who has no business by which to 
gain, knowing that he can live as well for* 
a hundred pounds a year in France as he 
can here for four hundred pounds a year, 
will feel a strong desire to get rid of his 
resent state. All this is felt now, and will 
c felt more and more daily; and, os this 
description of persons withdraw themselves 
from their share of the burden of our taxes, 
that burden mnst fall the heavier on those 
of us who remain. A man having funded 
property in England, pays to the Govern¬ 
ment ten pounds out of every hundred 
pounds of interest annually. In France he 
would pay nothing out of the hundred. 
Will he not seek to remove that property ? 
Besides the dearness of living, occasioned 
by the taxes, is quite a sufficient induce¬ 
ment ; and, as there is not only no prospect 
of any considerable part of the taxes being 
taken off, but a certainty that they cannot, 
mnst not the consequence be an alarming 
emigration ? If, indeed, we could return to 
old prices ; if wc could come back to the 
seven-penny loaf of 1792, before Pitt’s war 
against the French Republicans began j if 
we could shake off the taxes, or reduce them 
to fourteen millions a year} then people 
would stay at home, as they did before the 
French’ Revolution} but to this state we 
cannot return} as long as the interest shall 
continue to he paid upon like National 
Debt.—.............Just as I Was 

finiihing the 14# sentence, thu newspaper, 
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containing Mr. Huskisson’s speech of 
Monday last, on .the Corn Bill, came in 
from the post-office. That speech, of 
which, perhaps, we have hut a faint sketch, 
docs the speaker great honour. Not on ac¬ 
count of its originality, for 1 bad said the 
saiuc thing in the two or three preceding 
Registers, and especially in that of last 
Saturday; bpt, on account of its manliness. 
Mr. Huskissot) is the only man, who, as far 
as I have observed, has' had the sense to 
discern, and the courage to state in plain, 
terms, the truth of the case. His speech 
appertains to the subject, upon which I am 
writing; for its truths are among9t those 
which are felt ns to the effects of peace ; as 
to our prospects in peace; as to the disap. 
pointment of the people; it came, at once, 
home to my notions about old prices.—I 
shall insert it here; for I look upon it as 
singularly valuable.——“ Mr, Huskisson 
tl said, every subject alluded to by the Ho- 
“ npurablp Gentleman would, as the motion 
“ was shaped, come before the Committee; 
“ for the first reference to that Commjttee 
“ urns that of all the Petitions $n the Table 
“ on the subject of tjie Corn Laws. In 
“ some of these Petitipns the freedom of 
“ trade was surely introduced. He hoped, 
“ therefore, that the Honourable Gentle^ 
“ man would give his vote for the Com- 
“ oiittce, H e would state the reasons why 
“ he supported the present motion for a 
“ Committee, though he objected to the ap- 
“ pointment of a Committee on a former 
“ occasion. He believed now, as he did 
“ then, that there was no probability of any 
“ importation of Cora into this country, 
•“ before the next harvest. The,only cir- 
“ cumstanccs which varied his view, was, 
“ that of the numbprof Petitions which jiad 
>“ been presented to the House, The views 
“ of these Petitioners, even if founded in 
“ misrepresentation, although they ought 
“not to induce any Member to,do.that. 
“ which he w 8 * n ot convinced was just and, 
“ proper, wore Still entitled to the most 
“ respectful. consideration of the House. 

“ Although the Petitions were in many ju- 
“ stances the result of malevolent and wis- 
“ taken appeals to the foelings qf the people, 

“ they ought to be met by ,temperate inqui- 
“ ry and the fullest investigation* The cir- 
,cumstance of such n number of Petitions, 
** therefore, afforded agroundforthose who 
were favourable to tie measure, to sup- 
“ port the present inquiry; for the object 
: “ of these Petitions was not to make any 
i “ alteration in the Corn Laws, or to make 
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“ no alteration in them sellout further in* 
“ quiry. With' respect to the cncouragc- 
“ moot which ought to be afforded to the 
“ farmer, it should be considered, that 
“ there was now a great diminution in the 
“ value of fmmy and that the capital «P- 
“ ccswtry for carrying on of farming opera- 
tions, must now be double to what it was 
“ before the War, Thje Noble Lord (Lord 
“ A. Hamilton )deceived himself, therefore, 
“ if he thought, that things could return to 
“ what they were before the war. This was 
“ one of the most dangerous errors wliich 
“ could be entertained. What was like to 
“ he the permanent charge of this countiy, 
“ now that the war was at an end f The 
“ whole expences of this country, including 
“ all our establishments . before the war, 
“ only amounted'to IG millions. Jle could 
“ not anticipate what part of our present 
“establishments would be now kept up; 
“ but whatever they might be, he believed 
“ that our peace establishment must entail 
“ on us a permapent charge of nearer 60 
“ than 50 millions. Would Bits produce 
“ no _ alteration in the money value of 
“ articles ?' When Gentlemen' talked of 
“ tjie increased price of bread, was not 
“ every thing else raised in proportion, and 
“ that not in consequence of the high prior 
“ of bread, but the amount of taxation . # It 
“ was impossible for the, country to return 
“ to the prices before the war. If had been 
“said that the obvious remedy was to 
“ lowfcr the rents. He had not the good 
“ fortune to be a landholder, and he had no 
“ interest but that of the public in general 
“ in view. The proportion of the gross 
“ proceed of land, which now, came to the 
“ landlord, however it might be represented 
“ in money,tons now much less than what 
** it was in 1798, Previous to the war, in 
“ a farm of moderate extent, the farmer 
“ considered himself requited if he made 
“ three rents from it, But it was necessa- 
“ ry, in the case of such a farm now, that 
“ the fanner should make at least five rents 
“ t«» .be enabled to go on. even the 
“ wholc eental of the countiy were remitted, 
u it would te impossible to return to t/p 
“ prices before tbe war. Ho was pot afraid 
“ to declare that the people of this country 
“ must not expect, he the law on the sub ject 
“ what it may, that, with our burthens, the, 
f* price of bread -can ever ho LES8 
“ THAN DOUBLE TO WHAT IT 
“WAS BEFORE THE WAR.”— 
There, my worthy neighbours of South-, 
, amgton! There is comfort for you! Arc 
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you now satisfied Mr. Grant, of Ports¬ 
mouth, tfie “ down corn down horn” orator ? 
You, perhaps, did hot believe mej bat you 
wifi pay some attention to Mr. Huskisson, 
who must know something about what oar 
peace taxes will he.—Thethingis so plain, 
that is impossible that many members of 
the' House should not have viewed, it in 
the same light. It is impossible that they 
, should not have seen it thus ; but, except 
Mr. Huskisson, no one' has plainly said 
what it was necessary to say. 'What I 
most wonder at is, that Mr. Coke should 
expose himself to be hanged in effigy on 
such, an pcconnt.——Mr. Huskisson, how¬ 
ever, seems to think, that the Bill, if it 
had passed [it is thrown out], would have 
done_good to the grower of wheat, Here I 
differ from him. I grant that its effect, though 
in a very small degree, would have been to 
caitsc more corn to be grown in the country ; 
to prevent great fluctuations ,• to prevent the 
slothful and itnproviflent farmer from being 
ruined in certain cases; to make his trade 

■ a more steady and uniform thing. Biit 
what is all this to the galling generally ? I 
have very wefi considered the tendencies of 
the proposed Bill) I am deeply Interested in 
what is generally supposed to have been the 
object of it} in sho^t, I hitve a great deal of 
wheat to sell, and wish to sell it for as 
much as' I'c^h"get. And yet, I sincerely 
declare, that I thinly it will Bis a good to 
me, that‘the Bill did wot pass,-~- —IF I am 
right,' then, liow wrong most my good 
neighbours of Southampton be ?' and how 
erroneous the sentiments of those numerous 
petitions, which the belly has belched forth 
upon this occasion ! - ■■-■ T o return to the 
subject of peace as it aljects England, we 
bow sec that there are pthers besides my- 

■ self, who say that the sevm-jienny loaf can- 

. # nof returrj j that ‘ put taxps ‘must continue, 
*and that the ..high . prices inust ’continue 
alojig with tbem,vpo)i an average of years, 
'Chore .troths, though iio£ jfokaotricdgedj 
ate felt; and nence it is, tharwitliaipefi- 
nitivc Treaty .of’Peace oh the taliIPs of 
Parliament, the pub/p funds dtf'pofrisc a 
single fraction ! ' This is what never 
known before, since the system of ftfodfog 
began j and the.reason is, uiijt pfedrit never 
before found if a nation in'so oarde4pd a 
State,' wir lasted, men were 

blind to «.vbry tinng hut the events and 
chances of ibe war. ' The nation seems to 
have agrPed '’to shift its eyes to i&ffise- , 
guenccs. A Vague sort of hope existed, 
that peace would bring things biek to the- 


state of 1792. Peace can no ■ more 
do that, than it can bring my hair back to 
the' colour of 1792, unless it can first bring 
back the taxes and the currency to the 
amount and the value of 1792,-— —This 
truth, though the reason on which it is ' 
founded, is» perhaps, seen clearly by few 
fundholders, is felt by them all. As cattle 
and sheep are guided' by instinct to provide 
against the inclemency 6f the weather, and, 
in other respects, to take care of their 
health and their lives; sp there is about 
man a sort pf instinct, which guides him 
in the care of his interests, to which, 
generally speaking, be is, without knowing 
why, as’true as the dial to the sun. The 
loan, about to be made, may have had some 
effect in depressing the funds; but still 
they would have men something in price, 
had it not been for the circumstances, of 
whfob I have .been speaking. 

TI’KATY OF PEACE. 

IN THE NAME OF THE MOST HOLY £ND 

UNDIVIDED TRINITY, 

His Majesty the King of Fran pc and 
Navarre on the one part, and bis Majesty 
the Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary 
and Bohemia, and his Allies on the other, 
being animated by an equal wish to 
pat an end to the long agitations of Eu¬ 
rope, and to the calamities of nations, by a 
solid Peace, fQuiided on a just distribution 
of force between the Powers, ar.d contain¬ 
ing ill its stipulations the guarantee of its 
duration; and bis Majesty tnc Emperor of 
Austria, King of Hungary and Bohemia, 
and fijs 'Allies, no longer wishing to exact 
from 'Fratfoe at the present reorticnt, when 
befog replaced under the paternal govern¬ 
ment of her Kings, she thus offers to Eu¬ 
rope a pledge of security and stability, 
conditions and'guarantees which*they had 
to demand with regret urtdpr her late Gp- 
vemment; their said Majesties have ap¬ 
pointed Plenipotentiaries to discuss, con¬ 
clude, and sign a treaty of peace and friend¬ 
ship: that is ' to say Hfo Majesty the 
King cf France aml'N&vafrc, M. Charles 
Maurfoe Talleyrand Perigordc, Prince of 
BenpVentb, Grand Eaglo of the Legion 
of Honour^ Grahd Cross of the Order of 
Iiebaold of Austria, Knight of the Order 
of BE, Ahdre7r‘*bf Bu8sla,bf the Orders of- 
be BI act mn l Bed -Eagle of Prwssii, &c. 
hie Minister atiil Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affaire j" and W* Majesty thU i 
Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary! \ 
and BoherdU; 'M. Ml Prince^ Clement 
Wences|as Lotbaire, of Metternich Wink 
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neburgh Ochscnliausen, Knight of the 
Galfcp Fleece, Grand Crow of the Order 
of St. Stephen, Gjand Eagle of the legion 
of Honour, Knight of tfee Russian Orders 
of St Andrew, St* Alexander Neusky, and 
•St. Anne, .of the 1st claw, Knight Grand 
Cross of the Prussian Orders of the Black 
and Jled Eagle, Grand Cross -of the Or- 
.diir ofSt.Joseph of Wurtzburgb, Knight of 
djic Order of St. Hnbert of Bavaria, of that 
.of the Gofd Eagle of Wujrtcmbeyg, and 
of many others; Chamberlain, actual Privy 
Councillor, Minister of State, of Confer¬ 
ences, and for Foreign A flairs, of his Im¬ 
perial, Royal, and Apostolic Majesty ; and 
fTount John. Plirliipo ale Stadion 'Fliann- 
hatisen and Warthausen, Knight of (the 
Golden Fleecy, Grand Cross of the Order 
-nf St. Stephen, Knight oft be Russian Or-, 
dors of St. Andrew, St. Alexander Netisky, 
and St. Ann p of tlie 1st class, Grand Cross 
„*f the P*mrian Orders <if the Black and 
Red f aglc, Chamberlain, Privy tConn- 
.cillor. Minister of State and CojyFiVnces to 
Iu3 Imperial, Enygt, and Apostolic Ma¬ 
jesty; who, after exchanging their fall 
powers, found to lie in good and due for®, 
have prreed upon the following Articles: 

Article1 There shall he, reckoning from Min 
date, peace and friendship belM epn hi* : 

/the King of France and Mnvsirrr, on the ofirpnrt, 1 
and lii< Majesty the limperornf An I rip, King <>f 
Hungary Hurt Bohemia, and his Al l ies, mi the 
other part, their heirsapd successor*, rlicir retjprc- 
tive State* and subjects,in prrpetuiiy, -The high 
rnnirnriitiR partiA stwll apply all their ours to. 
piHtiiittt'uanit between themselves, hut also' 
a, t'»r hs depends on thopi between nil ihe Slates 
of Btirope, the (swid agreement and umltTrtuiid- 
•iug *n neressnry to it« repose. 

Article If. The Kingdom of .Fro rite preserves 
.the integrity of its limns, surh n* they, existed nt 
the period of the Jsl of Jan. 1/92, It shall re¬ 
ceive besides an augmentation of territory rum. 
(prNed within th<> line of deraarkation.fixed'by the' 
'loifnwine article : ~ 

Art. Ilf. On the side of Belgium, Germany, 
nndlioly, the ancient ifroptier, such as it existed' 
on tlie l>t Jap. 1792, shall be re .cdtnbliHhed, Ihe 
.same commencing from Ihe North .Sen, between 
Dunkirk aad Niewport, aven unto the Mediter¬ 
ranean between Gagnes and Mice, wifh the fol¬ 
lowing ratified! iorap-sy 

.1. In th/vDepnrtmetb of Jetnpppfts the Contort 
of I)norhrerhos.le-chtUwp, (Beaumont Hod Chi-, 
may, shall remain to France the line of drpmrka.* 
lion, where it touches the Canton ofponr, 
shall pnss between that Can top ,n»d those of 
liiuotu and Paturnge, at welt ai, further on, be¬ 
tween that of Mp*bes-i%tCbutcau, n«d those of 
Binchind Thtiin. 

2. fa tfie. Department of the Sombre pad 
Jllen«f, the Canton* of Vnlroint, Florennes, 
•Bfooing. and Gedome, shall belong to Franee; 
the demarkntlon, npon reaching tM* department/, 
shall follow fhe line which separates the f«re- 
ntentioned Cur-tons, from the deportment Of Je» 
map ties, nnrf front the rest of that of the Sambfe 
and Moose. 

■9, In the Department of fhe Moselle, the new 
denxurjcntlon where it differs from the oid ; shall 


he fnrmed hy a line to lie drawn from Perle as 
far ns Frenmrsilnif, nr hy ihft which s-p-,nates 
,lbe Canton of Thole}', fruift tlie rest of the de¬ 
partment of tile Slovetlt*. 

' I. In the Dcpnnmcnt of the Sane, the Cantona 
ol Stwbrtickand AruwaJ dial I remain to France, 
as well ns rhirt part of the Canton of Lebarli, 
which is •itonted ■<• t|te Sonin of a line to be 
drawn along the coiitlnes of ihe villages ofHe- 
reJmnbnch, Ueberhtisrn, llibbnrh, add'Ball 
(leuytag these different places, without the 
French frontier) to the point where, taken from 
(Juersplle, (which belong? to" France) the line 
which' separates the (hintons of ArntVnl and 
tillivviler, reaches that which separates thojo 
of Armval mid I.fhueli 5 the frontier on this 
side shall be formed by the line above marked 
out, and then t>y tli.it which separates the Canton 
of Arpwal from that of Bllesrasfel. ,. , 

6. The fnrtre-s of London having, ptinr (o the 
year 1792, formed an Insulated point in Germany, 
France rctultts Iwyrfnd lier frontier* a part of tlie 
departments of $lont Xniuierre and the 1 Lower 
(thine, in order to join the fm iress of L*ndau and 
it* dbti ict to the rest nl ihe kin-dim). The new 
dental katinn proceed mg from ilie point where, 

111 Ohcrrteinbaeh (uiuch remains without the 
French t runner), tlo* fi untie rent* rs the depart¬ 
ment of ihe Moseile, and that ol Mont Tonnerjje, 
jpins the departmem nf the Lowrr (thine, shall 
follow ihe line which scpuraivs. the Cantons,of 
tVoir«enbUrg|i and. Bergsioherii (on the side of 
France) from the Cantons of l'innasriis, Dalai, 
and Aflwcllcr, (*o tlm ride, of Germany) to the 
point where these limit-, near tlie village «f 
iVohnersheim, touch the aiicleht dirtrict of the 
fortress ofjawdno. Of this district, which re¬ 
mains as it wits in 1792, the new frontier shall 
follow the arm of the river Qaeleh, which, Itt 
leaving this district near Qtieirbhrhn (which 
rests with F rn,lr *‘)i pan** near tlie villages of 
Mericnbeim, ftnilteuoeini, and Briheim (also 
remaining French) Swihe Rhine, w hlch jlheitee 
Continues ,the boundary intwein France not} 
Germany. A« to- tlw Rhine, Ihe Thalveg, or , 
coarse m the river, shall form the boundary 1 the 
rbti«itcs, however, which may occur in die course 
of the river, shall base no effect on the properly 
of the ivies which are found there. The. posses¬ 
sion of these teles shall be replaced under the 

same form a*, at the period of the Treaty «f Jwts 
neville. 

6. lathe Department of the Dmihs, the fron¬ 
tier* sh.ili be drawn so a* to emomenre above La 
Rnnconniete, .wear the. I.oell, and follow Ihe 
crest of the dura between Gernrnux Pequignot 
And the village nf Fnoienelles, so far as that 
summit nf Ihe Jura wbi# lies about seven or 
eight miles to the north-west of the village of La 
Brevine. wltere it will turn back within Ihe an- 

,eie«t limits, of France. 

7. .In the Department of the Lemnn,.the fron¬ 
tiers between the- French territory, the Pals de 
ypuil. and the different portions of tlie terfiuiry 
ol Geneva (which shall.make a part of Switeer- . 
land), remain as they were -before the inrot- 
paration nf Geneva with France. Bat the Fan- 
ton of Frnngy, that n t St. Juiion (with-excep- 
tion of that part lylns , 1 to the north of a Vac to 
•be dihwn mbithe point where the river of La 
Loire enters near Chuaoey Into tin- Genevese 
territory, nlong the borders of Srssegain, Ln- 
roaex. ond Seseoeuve, which shall remain with* 
onrthe limits of France)!, the Canton of llegnier 
(with exeeption of that portion which lies en*(-. 
pfl.d of a linefoHowiojr ihe hordes of the Mo¬ 
rn*, Bu«y, Per*, and Cornier, wliteh shall be 
without the Firaeb limbs), and the C'nnivo of 
l«'Borbe (with exerpiiot) of the places named 
Irt ltdchd and Anna nay. with tl.eir dUirict-), 
■shall rest With Fmpce.' The frontierAfchH (al- 
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low the limits of those different Can tons, and deneies shall belong, h> full possession anti so**- 
the line* separating those portion* wMchliraOce reignty. to his Britannic Majesty, 
retains from thO«b which »W givra «f»v, - ■ A ft. VIII, His Britannic Majesty, strimlfttiitjf 

8.' In 1 lie Department nf 'Motif Biatir, France for himself nod 'his Allies, engages to resmre to 
•hall, bbtnin the Snliprcfecfiire of Cnnmbery hisMost Christian Majesty, within iierinds nf- 
(with exception of the uiintnns.de VHospital. St. terwurds to be ft serf, the Colonies, Fisheries, 
Pierre d'Aliigtiy, La Roeeite amt-'HioiimHiah), Factories, and bstahiishments of every 1 fclrtd 
the Subptvfocturrqf Amieev, witbcxceiitlnn of which France possessed on the 1st Or Jnmi«ry, > 
that port.of 'the GfUtfqh'nf Fa.verge=, Unrated to 1793, in the seas,,nr on the continents of A.tne- 
ths* east hf a litre nawimenriween Ourechaffse rica, Africa,and Asia, with the exception, never- 
- nnd Marilen on the French side, and Marthnd thelcta, of the islands of Tobago* R*> Lhcm, and 
and Uginn bit the opposite side, and which then the Isle of France and its dependencies, namely 
follows the .crest of the mountains to the frontier Rndigrue nnd the Secbelles, nil Which Ins tuost 
of Hie Canton of Thones. This line, with the Christina Majesty cedes in foil property amisa- 
limitsof the aforenamed Cantons, shall constitute ve reign tv to his Britannic Majesty, as also Hint 
the. new frontier on this side.—On the side of part of St. Domingo cr Jed to brand* by the 
the P renees, the frontiers remain-as they were Peace of Basle, and which his most-Christian 
between the two kingdoms of France and Spain, Majesty rrtrocedes to his Catholic Majesty, in 
on the 1st of January, 1792. Tln/re shall he full property nod sovereignty, 
appointed on the part of both, a mutinfCom- Art. IX. His Majesty the King of Sweden nnd 
mission to arrange their finnl dera.lrkntlon.— Vorivay, inconsequence of ui rmigemetrir. e 11 tried 
Fran Cere npiine.es all' claims of sovereignly, So- Into with his Allies, ami for the execution of the 
premacy, and possession over all countries, dis- preceding At tide, consents that the island of 
tricM, towns and- places ivliainiever, siinatl'd Otraanlmipc be restored to his Most CnriMinn 
wirhont the above.staled frontier. Toe prinr.i- Majesty, and cedes ail the rights which he might 
polity of Monaco is repinced ill the stint' wua- have to that island. 

tim as on the 1st nf Jaimary, 1793.—The Allied Art. X. Hi» most Faithfnl Majesty, in rouse- 

Cotu-ts assure to Franco the possession of the qncnce of arrangement# entered Into with Ins 
principality of Avignon, the Veftnissin, the Allies, engages to restore to his Most Christian 
county of Motithealirn, and all the inclosed dir- Majesty, withoutnperiod hereafter fixed 1 . 'fennh 
tricl# once belonging to Germ iny, comprised Guyana, such ns it was on the 1st Jan, 1793. she 
within the above indicated fronticr.whieii bail effewt of the above stipulation being to> revive the 
been incorpor.ited with France before oi' aftcr dispute existing at that .period as to Irnitts, it is 
the 1st of January, 1792.—The Power* preserve ugreed that the said dispute should be ternn- 
mutiinify the fall right to fortifywhatever point noted by an ntnienbie arrangement, under the me- 
of their States they may judge fitting fdr tlieir diatom of bis Britannic Majesty, 
safety.—To avoid all injury to private property, Art. XI. The fortresses and forts existing irr 
and to protect on the most liberal principles the the cohorts to be restored to his Most Christian 
possessions of individuals domiciliated oh. the Majesty ,"in. virtue of ArticlesVIII. IX. and X. 
frontiers, there,shall be mimed by each of'the shall be given up, in,the state in which they shall 
Strttes bdjnining France, Cojtxraissionm, to pro- be at the lime of the signature of the preseut 
ceed lotnily with French CStom'ssioners,'to the treaty. \ , 1 

di niarkatioii of their respective 1 boundaries: So Art. XII. His Britannic Majesty engages to 
soon as' the office of these ComtnUioners shall caase the subjects nf his Must Christum Majesty 
be completed, instruments shall’ 1 be drawn up, to enjoy, in regard to c^nmefco, nod the >ecu> 
signed by them; and prats erected to mark the rity of their person* nnd properties, within the 
mutual limits ’ ' (baits of the British Sovereignty on the Conti- 

Art. IV. To secure the cnmmnnicntionfnf the aeut of India, the same facilities, privilege*, nod 
town of Geneva with the. tttben parts of the Swiss protection, which nre at present granted t»the 
territory on tite Lake, France consents that the most favoured nations. On this side, Ids Most 
roads by Versoy shall be common to the two Christian Majesty having nothing more at heart 
countries. The respective Governments wilt have than the perpetuity of the pence between the 
an amicable understanding on the monnsof pro- two Crou ns of France and England, and Wish- 
venting smuggling, the regnlatihn of the prats, rag to contribute, as ranch as in him lies, to re- 
and the Inaimenancc of the roads. * • move henceforward such points of contract be- 

Art..V. The navigation of the Rhine, from the tv fit a the two nations as might one day alter a 
point where it becomesbuavigable tort he sea and 1 good mutual understanding, engages not to erect 
back, shall be free, so ns to be interdicted an no any work of fortification in the establishments to 
person. Principles shall be laid (low 0 ala future be restored to him, and which hire situated w ilh- 
Ctragrets,-Write collection Of the duties 1 by the in.the limits off British sovereignly on the Cnnti- 
Sfates of ihe Bankt, in' the manner most equal nent of India, nnd to place in those cslnhlish- 
afid favourable 10 the commerce, of alliwuimts. ments Only the number of troops neccssiiry for 
If shall be also enquired and ’ ascertained «Hhe the maintenance of the police, 
tame Congress, in what mode .’’tor thepu 1 j».*t*s of Art. XIII. As to the French right of fishery 
more facile codsmbnlcatioo,and rendering out Inns outhe grand bank of Newfoundland, on the 
continaatly le-s stranger* to each, other, .whvs d«- coast* qr the isle of that name And the adjacent 
position m : iy be extended to uilriyers, tbrtt in isles, and io the Gulph of .St. "Lawrence, every 
their navigable course separate or friverws dfffe- thing shall be restored to the same footing as in 
rent States. ’ ’ . ■ *" ;K ■ •* I'm., . 

Art. VI. Holland, placed under eheubvereigitw Art. XIV. The, colonies, factories, and csta- 
ty of the House nf Orange. shaM receive an in- hlishmentx to be restored to |t'S Most Christian 
create of (e/ritorv.^Tbe ittlefntwt tttenxercise of Mqjqstv by hif,Britranic Mpjesty or his Allies, 
its sovereignty, eiraitoi,- under «u»y cto iwWance, shafi be given np, yiz. thosr in the seas of the 
telnng to a ‘ Prirttre wearipe or, 4ewgna/cd to North, or in the tfrtfl And on the Continents or 
weara foreign crown,—Thr Gcrmnn fftat«"*teB America nnd.Africa, within three months, and 
be independgSit, Hint tioKed by a fe lenit *0 those beyond the-Cape of Good Hope within six 
league.—inrtepcsMent SwittteiJitnd shull oOjril i months after the ratification of the present 
gme under its 1 own flnvernment.- Hair, wlhhdut. ’treaty. 

ibr Kmij, of ike c,mn'n ie>t wbicit shall r«n< f i| tf> Art. XV. The high contracting partiesliaving 
Austria. <shaU be composed «r Sovereign AtoCp*.' 1 rcsfmd,to then»Sflves by the 4tb Arliclc of thd 
Art. VII. The Island of Malta and its depths* 'Coavchtion of April 23, the regulation ih the 
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• present Definitive Treaty of Peace, of tbe fate 
of the-iniienuli and veasi'ls of war, arriv'd and not 
OiMncd,.*rhicti arc iu maritime fortresseB.sitrrrn- 
dered by France in cxccuWoa of Art. II, of the 
said Coiivcnthm, it is agreed that the said Vessels 
■and ships of war, armed and not armed, as also 
(be naval artillery, the naval stores, and all tbe 
•materials of construction and armament, shall be 
divided between France and the Country where 
tbrs’fortrcsses are situated, in the proportion of 
two-thieds to Frauce, and ono-third to the 
powers to whom such fortresses shall appertain. 
The vessels amt ship 1 ! which litre building, and 
which shall not be ready for launching m six 
weeks after the present 'treaty, shall be consi¬ 
dered as materials, and as such divided in the 
proportion above assigned, after being taken to 
pieces. Commissaries shall be mutually appoint¬ 
ed to arrange the division, and draw up t 
statement thereof, ami passports shall be given 
by the Allied Powers, to secure -the return to 
France of the French workmen, seamen, and 
agents. The vessels and arsenal, existing in the 
maritime fortresses which shall have fallen Into 
the power of the Allies anterior to the 83d of 
April, are not included in the above stipulations, 
nor the vessels and arsenals which belonged to 
Holland, arid ia particular the Texel fleet. The 
French Government hinds itself to withdraw, 
or cause to be sold, all that shall belong to it 
by the above stated stipulations, within the pe¬ 
riod of three months utter the division has been 
effected. In future, the Port of Antwerp shall 
be solely a port of Commerce. 

Art. XVI. The high contracting parties wish¬ 
ing to place and cause to be placed iu entire 
oblivion the divisions which have agitated Eu¬ 
rope, declare and promise, that in the rOuntries 
restoreil and ceded by the present treaty, no 
individual of'whatever class or condition shall 
be prosecuted, harassed, or disturbed in his per¬ 
son or property, under any pretext, or for his 
attachment either to any of" the contracting par¬ 
ties, nr to Governments which have ceased to 
exist, or from any other cause, unle.<3 for debts 
contracted to individuals, or for acts posterior 
to the present treaty. 

Art. XVII. In alt the .countries which may or 
shall change masters, ns well in virtue of the 
present treaty, as of arrangements in be made 
ta consequence thereof,Mne inhabitauts,-both 
natives and foreigners, of whatever class or 
condition, shall lie allowed a space of six years, 
reckoning from the exchange of the ratifica¬ 
tions, in order to disposr, if they think proper, 
oT their property, whether acquired before or 
during the present war, and to retire to what¬ 
ever country they plea<c. 

Art. XVIII. The Allied Power*, wishing to 
give his mo d Christian Majesty a new proof of 
their desire to cause to disnppear as mu eh-as lies 
in their power, theconsequences of the period 
of ralamity so happily terminated by "the present 
peace, renounce, in toto, the sums which the 
Government had .to re-demand of France, by 
reason of any contracts, supplies, or advances 
whatsoever, made to the French Government In 
the different wars which have taken pkftftr since 
1798. - His Most Christian Majesty, on hit side, 
renounces every claim which he might make on 
the Allied Powers on similar ground*. In exe¬ 
cution of this Article, the high contracting par¬ 
ties engage mutually to give up all titles, bonds, 
and documents relating to debts which they have 
reciprocally renounced. 

Art, XIX. The French Government engages 
to cause to he liquidated and Olid alt sums 
which it shall find itself bodnd In duty to pay in 
countries beyond its territories, in virtue of con¬ 
tracts or other formal engagements entered into 
between individuals of private establishments,, 


and the French authorities, both fbr supplies 
and legul obligations. - 
Art. XX. Tne High Contracting Powers, im¬ 
mediately after the exchange of tan ratifications 
of the present treaty, w:li appoint Commissaries 
to regulate and eUeetnate tne execution of the 
whole of the measures contained in Articles 
XVHI. and XIX. These Commissaries shall 
employ themselves in the. examination of the 
claims mentioned in the preceding Article, of the 
liquidation of the'sums claimed, and of the mode 
which the French Government shall propose for 
paying them. They shall ubo be rharg *d with 
the giving up of the tides, obligati* ns,’ and do¬ 
cuments relative to the debts wmeu the high 
contracting powers mutually renounce, in such 
way, that the ratification of the result of their 
labours shall complete this reciprocal renuncia¬ 
tion. 

Art. XXI. The debts specially hypothecated, 
in their origin on tbe countries which cease'to 
belong to Fro 1 ice, or contracted for tfyeir in¬ 
ternal administration, Shall remain a charge oa 
these same cnnnii ies. An account shall in con¬ 
sequence be kept for the French Government, 
commencing with the 8-M December, 181 1 , or 
sqch of those debts as have been converted into 
inscriptions in the great book of the public debt 
of France. The titles of ail such as hate not 
been prepared for the inscription, nor have barn 
•yet inscribed, shall be given up to tbe Govern¬ 
ments of the respective countries. Statements 
of ail these debts shall he drawn up by a mixed 
•Commission. 

Art. XXII. The French Government, on it* 
side, shall remain charged with the repayment 
of the sums paid by the subjects of the above- 
mentioned countries into tue French chests, 
whether under the head of cautionmewts, dee 
posits, or consignments. In like manner French 
subjects, servants of' the said countries, who 
have paitl sums under the head of cadtionmcntr, 
deposits, or consignments, into their respective 
treasuries, shall he faithfully reimbursed. 

. Art. XXIII. The titulars of places subjected 
to enntionmeat, who have not the handling of dm 
money, shall be repaid with interest, until the 
full payment at Farit, by fifths and annually, 
Commencing f.-bm the date of the present Tren- 
r.-With regard to those who are accountable, 
inpayment shall take place, at the latest,cm 
months after the presentation of their accounts, 
tbe ense of malversation ulnae excepted. A 
copy pf the last account shall be transmitted to 
f-the Government of their country to serve it fee 
information, and as a starting point. 

Art. XXIV. The judicial deposits and con¬ 
signments, made into the chest of the sinking 
fund in execution of the law ot the 28th Nivoisc, 
ear 13 (18th of January 190.;), and whirh be- 
Mng to the,inhabitants i>f the countries which 
loanee ceases to possess, shall be restored with- 
,h a year, dating from the exchange of the ra¬ 
tifications of the present treaty, Into the hands 
of .the authorities of the said countries, with die 
exception of snch deposits and consignment* as 
French subjects are interested in; in which 
I ease, they shall remain in the chest of tbe sink- 
*4ttg rand, hot to be restored but on proofs result¬ 
ing from the decisions of the competent authori¬ 
ties. * 

Art. XXV. The funds deposit'd by the cbm- 
munes and-public estahlisbnvnM in the chest «f 
service and in the chest of the sinking fnhd, or 
any otber<ffnverambht chest, shall i>e repaid to 
them by fifths from year to year, rer honing from • 
the date of the pretent treaty, with the deduc¬ 
tion of advances which shall have been made W 
them, and- wring the regular claim* madenpon 
these fundi bv creditors of the* said communes 
and public establishments. 
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Art. XXVI. Dating from the 1st of January, 
18U, the French Government craves to lie 
charged with the payment of any pension, oitii, 
jnilitary, dr recIrsuastiCHl, iirn.uon of retne- 
g'nrot, or half-pay, to any individual, who ts no 
longer a French snhjcri. 

Art. XXVII. The national domains acquired 
fora valuable consideration by French subjects,, 
in the ci-devant departments of Belgium, the left 
bauk of (he ithineund of the Alps, without the 
anciejjt limits of France, are and remain gua¬ 
ranteed to the purchase**. 

Art. XXVIII, The abolition of the droits, 
.d’.iubaine,detraction,and othersoi the some na¬ 
ture, in the countries which reciprocally stipu¬ 
lated it witji France, or which had hern ante¬ 
cedently annexed to it, is expressly confirmed,. 

Art. XXlX, Ton French Giwcriimeutenpages 
do cuajc to be restored the obligations and 
other titles which shall have been seized in (tie 
provinces occupied by the French prunes or ad¬ 
ministrations; and iu cases where restitution can¬ 
not be made, these obligations and titles are and 
remain annihilate 1 . 

Art. XXX. •/'he sums which shall hr (lac for 
ail works of public utility not ye t terminated, or 
fci rainaiei! posterior to" the Jlst of Deceipper, 
ISIS, on the Rhine, ami in the departments de¬ 
tached from Franc*, bv the py sent treaty, 
shad pass to the charge of futu.e possessors of 
the territory, and shad iie, Jiquid^to l by the 
coeimissi'in ynurged with the liquidation of tue 
debts of (he district. 

Art XXXI. Ail archives, charts, plans, ;i;id 
■documema whatioever brjoiigiu* to the foun¬ 
dries cededynad connrciefl with their adminis¬ 
tration, shall be faitafully restored at the. same, 
time with the countries.' or, if that be irnprar- 
11 ruble, within a period not more than six 
months after the surrender of the said countries. 
Tlib stipulation la applicable to archives, charts, 
and plans, which may have been .carried ofl’m 
countries for the monieut occupied by the dif¬ 
ferent armies. 

Art. XXXI I. Within a period of two months, 
all the Powers who have been cng ieed in both 
sides in ihe present war, shall send Plenipoten¬ 
tiaries to Vienna, in order to regulate, in a 
General Congn-H, the arrangement,* necessary 
■for completing the dispositions of the present 
Treaty. 

ArtlXXXIIL The present Treaty thall be 
ratified, and the ratifications exchanged within 
a fortnight, or sooner, if practicable. 

ft) testimony whereof the respective Plentpn. 
temiirirshKve signed the same, and affixed the re- 
todhe seal of tlwir arms. 

(L. H.) (Signed) The Prince of BEN EVE NT. 
tT,.R.) TliePrioceofWKTTKttNIClf. 

<I,.S.) J. P.Cmnl STADIOX. 

ADOlTlONAf. A ftTIOI.E. 

Tlte Ilich Contracting Parlies, wishing to efptrc 
all trace* «f the unforiuuale events’ which have 
■weighed heavily ns their people, Jinve agreed 
■explicitly, li» annul, the cfleets of the Treaties.of 
J«tl5 anti Ifitfl, in ns for as they are not alreudy 
.menially annulled by the present Treaty, to 
•rnitseaiience of (this dedlaraOrtn, Hi* Mast Ohcls- 
rfimi Maje-tv engiig<*S that the decrees .issued 
ngaiiwt Freorh. or reputed Trench subjects, 
being, of having been in the service of his Impe- 
-rinl iH»d l?*v#l Apostolic Majesty,, shall .fem.iin ! 
without efferi, ns well m the judgment* which 
■may have been passed in exeeiiiien dl these de- 
creef.—Tbeprrrscnt ad rfft inn irf Artirle-shali bavr 
the *ame‘force 4 <ut efiVct itvijf if hod bbe.fi iuseri- , 
edin the potent T,tra»^ of fw-dme. It shall |te 
ratified, and t hrrnliflcolifln shall be exchanged ql 
Ibe muse. time. To testimonv whereof, tfljp re* 
-»pc stive Plenipotentiaries have signed it, and, 


aflired thereto the seal of tlieir arms. Done at 
P.m*, thirJJUih M.iy, Jdl4. 

(b. R.) (Signed) The I'riuee of BENF.yENT. 
(UR.) TnePriu-eof MKTllSttMCtfs 

(E.s.) Count KTADION, 

The satpe day, at jtbe- same lime and 
plage, the same Treaty of Definitive Peace 
Wits concluded—between France and Rus¬ 
sia'$ between France and Great Britain*, 
between France and Prussia 5 and signed, 
viz. The Treaty between France and itus* 
sja: 

Far France fty M. Charles Mutt ire Toilet r ind 
Pcfigonl, Prince of Rraevent (ut supra); unit 
for liussia, by M. M. Count' llusmn -utf kv, 
Priw Counsellor of bis Majesty tin* ilinpr.r 
of nil .fic fi 11 —i ts, Kiiigiii of tiie Order* nl m, 
Andrew, St, Alexander ■Ne\y.*ky, Grand Cro*s 
of yhnt of St. Wolodiinir of the lM uliiinj and 
Ch.ulps Robert Count Nes*t*Irt> le. Privy Coun¬ 
sellor of hi$«aid Majesty, Chumherl.iin, Sccy-tnry 
of State, Knigltt of' the Order of St. Alexander 
Newslty, Grand Cross of that of St. IVnloiliiuirof 
the *2d e.ia««. Grand of the Order of l,eo r 

pold of Austria, of ttml of the {ted Eagle of 
Prussia, of itie Polar Star of Sweden, and of the 
Gol !<*n F.nglr of K mtemberg. 

The Treaty between France and Great 
Britain :-r- 

Fnr France, l>y Charles Jifanrice Talleyrand 
T’crignrd, Prince of Jlenevem (lit supra)'; ami 
for Great Kritain, Hy the Right Hon. Hubert 
Stewart, Vi*cottHt jjns’tlereagb,‘Privy Counsellor 
of Hi* Majesty the King of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and It eland. Member of his 
Parliament, Cnlouel of the Regiment of Lou- 
douderry Militia, and his Principu) Secretary of 
State fipr Foreign Affairs, &c.—Oorge Gordon, 
Earl of Aberdeen, Vikciunt Foripariin, Lord 
lladdo, Toms, and Kellie, & e. one of the Jt» 
Scotch PeerB, Knight of the met anrient Order 
of the Thistle, and his Ambassador Fx iram rtink- 
rv and Plenipotentiary to hi* Imperial, Riiviil, 
and Aprts'tnlic Majesty 5 William Simw (.ttuo ari, 
Viscount Cat heart, Enron Cnthrari and Green or k', 
CminjeJJor of bis'.said Majesty, Knight of the 
Order *>f the Thistle, and of several Russian 
Orders, General in jsiy Annies, and hi* Am¬ 
bassador Extniordiarv and Plenipotentiary to 
liia Majesty live Empero'of Rits*ia; and the lion, 
Charles WiIlium Stewart, Knight of the most 
Honourable Order of tne Bath, Member of his 
. Parliament, Knight nf the Piu*slan Order* of tin* 
HUick nnd Red Eagle, and of many Others, and 
Ms Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plcuipor 
tentusry to his Mnjeslytlie King of Prussia. 

The Treaty between France and Prus- 

saa— 

For France, hy M. C. Tqileyt^nd Perieonf, 
, Prince of lienevent, f at - And (nr Prus¬ 

sia by M. M.' Charles Augnstits Enron Harden- 
lierg, Chancellor of RtnTe td his Majfsly the King 
of PeujiMbt, Knight of the Order* or ibe'Blaek and 
Red Eatkjf, 'and of mnnv Other Orders, mid 
Chiirle* Witllnm Bamn Hum bold f, Minister of 
Slate of hi* wild Muj'siv, and Envoy Extmorffi- 
nary nnd Minister PletpiiOtrntl.-irj' to his Impe¬ 
rial. Royal, and Apostolic Majesty, 

With the ihfiowingK^iditiepal articles 

A RTICLE AOmriOKA 1. TO THE TREATY 
WITH RUHS1A. 

The Ihtcbv of Warsaw having been tinder tltg 
ndrjiini-tratinb of a provisional ennncil estaldisbed 
by Russia ever si Her that eonntrv waSoeenpied hy 
her »rm«, the two high eontraoting parties have 
agreed te appoint immfdinteiy a .Special Corn* 
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rnm;msrd on J*nth tidei of an equal 
piumber of l.'ijmini-sarije*, wJfo aboil be charged 
with the examination and. liquidation of their 
respective iluims, and all the arrangements rela¬ 
tive thereto—*The present additional article shall 
have the same force and effect, as if inserted ver¬ 
batim ip the patent treaty of this dpte. It shall 
be ratified, and the ratifications exchanged at the 
same time; In testitnnny whereof the respective 
Plenipotentiaries have signed and saute, and affix¬ 
ed thereto the seal of their arms. 

Don* at Parii, this fhjib day of May, 1814. 

(L. 8.) (Signed) The Prince of BENE VENT. 
(US.) ANDREW Count RASUMOUFFSKY. 
<L. 8.) CH AS. ROBERT Count NESSELRODE 

ARTICLES ADDITIONAL TO THE 

TREATV WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 

Article I. His Most Christian Majesty, parti? 
fijiiiiiiig without reserve in all the sentiments of 
his Uiitiinnie Majesty relative to a species of 
commerce, which is equally repugnant to the 
principles of iiatqrn! ju-tice, and the lights of the 
times in which we live, engages to unite, at a fu¬ 
ture Congress, all bis etfnrfs to those of bis Bri¬ 
tannic Ain jcsty.in order to cause all the Powers 
of Cnristeodoin to proclaim the abolition of the 
Slave Trade, in such manner that the said trade 
may cense universally, as it sIjh(I erase definitive¬ 
ly, mid in all event, Ou the part of Fiance, within 
a period of five years, and that besides, pending 
the duration of this peiiod, no voder in slaves 
shall be at liberty to import or soil fliem else¬ 
where, but in the colonies of the state to which he 
belongs. 

Art. II. The British Government ant) the 
French Government will immediately appoint 
Cnmmis-nrlfs to liquidate thetr respective ex. 
peaces for the maintenance of prisoners of war, 
lor the purpose of roming to au arrangement on 
the manner of paying otf the balance which shall 
j)c found in favour of either of the two powers. ’ 

Art. III. The pi toners of wnr respeclively 
shall be hohpd to discharge, before their dr pur¬ 
lins* from the plare of their detention, the private 
jtlehis which they way Imve there roumtcied, or 
nt least to give satisfactory security. 

Ait. IV. there stmjl lie on bninsides, jtqw- 
ri burly after ratification of the present Treaty, a 
removal of the sequestration which. Since they ear 
178,2, may have' been jtlared on.the funds, t'rVe- 
mes, debts, mid nli other effects whatever of the 
high cumrartipg pawns, or of their sub jneK— 
Tire sum? Commissaries mentioned in Art. II, 
S'uill einploy thein-elvea in the exttminatioo and 
liquidation of the claim** or hil Britannic Mqje-uy. 
iipm* the Freneh Gnyennnent, for the vfilue of 
property moveable or immoveable unduly enn- 
ti-cuted ny the French ant fiori tie*, ns well as four 
the total or partial loss of their debts or other 
property, unduly demined under sequestration 
since the year (792.-- France engages torrent 
An thqi respect the subjects nf England with the 
same justice that thdnilbjccts ot Prance have 
experienced in England » and the English Oo. 
yrrnment, wishing, on its part, to concur ifi 
this new testitnnny that the'AIRed PowjMt have 
given to his most Christian ‘Majesty iif'qleif de- 
Einyio remove entirely the consequence*OF the 
epoch of mi-fortune, so IntppUy terminated by 
the prenent pence, engage* oo it* side (ns soon as 
complete justice shall be done to its subject*,) 
to miouin e the whole mtyinntfiT’fVi excess 
which may- he found in its favour, relative to the 
pi iitnenancc of the prisoners of war, it that (he 
ratification of the re-pit nf th* b*hours, of the 
Under-igned GqnwnisHioners, and which shall lie 
adjudged ,ta belong .to the subjects nf his Bri¬ 
tannic Maje-ty, shall tender its renunciation 
complete. 

Art. V. The ttfo High Conitqcting Powers, 


desirous to establish.the meat nmifqblr relations 
between tiiH^, respective subjects, reserve to 
tbein-elves a promise to come in an understand¬ 
ing and arrangement ns soon ns pu-siblc, on their 
commercial interest.,, with fhe intcntoiS of en, 
couraging and augmenting ;he prosperity of their 
respective Shite',. The present undttiqnni arti¬ 
cles shall bnye the same force and validity, ns if 
they laid been insi>n<-d in those words* in tltn 
treaty of this day. They shall be ratified, and 
the ratifications shall be exchanged nt the same 
time. In faith of which (lie re-p<ctive Pleni¬ 
potentiaries jptvc signed' them, uud affixed the 
seal of their arms. 

Dated and signed a*above. 

ADDITIONAL ARTICLE to the TREATY 
with PRUSSIA. 

Though the Treniy of Pence concluded nl 
Basle tlic 8lh of April, 3799; tlmt of Tilsit, of 
the 9th July, IH07; the Convention of Pare*, nf 
the Sllth September J80S; ns well as at) the 
Convention and acts whatsoever, concluded simp 
the peace of Bade between Prussia and France, 
are already virtually nnntled by the present 
'Trrht.v, the High Contracting Powers have ne¬ 
vertheless thought fit to declare expressly that the 
rSttiii Treaties cease to be obligatory fur fit) their 
articles, both patent and secret, and that they 
mm mil I v renounce nil right, and release them¬ 
selves fyoin ail obligation which might result 
frnm (hem. 

Jiis Most flu is! inn Mainly promises that the 
dectees issued against i'cench subjects, or rc-. 
pitted Frenchmen, being or having been in the 
service of his Prussian Majesty, shall be of no 
effect, as well ns the judgments w hich may battle 
been passed in execution of fho-e dccrVfc*. 

The present additional Article shall have the 
same force and effect, as if it were inserted, 
word for word, in the patent Treaty of this day.' 
It shrill lie ratified, nod the ratifications ex¬ 
changed at the same time. In f.iith of which the 
respective .Plenipotentiaries have signed it, and 
affixed their seals. 

Dated and signed ns above. - 

American War. —-Hot tee arc at war 
yet. It is the Continent only which has 
got peace. We have a finger in the pje 
ia Portugal, a collation in Spain, a 
tid bit in Sicily, and a good thumping war 
with America as n standing dish. ■■—- T his 
war promises • to ho to us, like the ‘last la¬ 
bour of Hercules, the toughest of -fill. It 
does not appear to be very easy for ns 
to get any foreign troops to fight for our 
money in that cotin try. The distance to 
send horses, with their bay and straw, is 
pretty considerable. When I first beard 
'of a camp of Jlinm'hs being about to be 
formed in', nsy neighbourhood, I destined 
thetn for Americas hut, it seems, from. 
What I see in the newspapers, that they 
are merely coming as a guard to the Em¬ 
peror, apd are to go home in their own fleet. 
That this object of the American war is, 
however, become rather serious, would ap- 
pear from the lleport of a speech of Sir* ! 
Joseph Yorke, in the House of Com-, 
mops, Wednesday, the 1st Instant, in the 
follffijung words, as taken from the Courier 
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newspaper of Thursday, the ,24 instant:— 
* Sir J. Yorke observed, v * that although 
“ ohs great enemy of this country, Boua- 
“ parte, had been deposed, there was ano- 
“ ther gentleman whose deposition was also 
“ necessary to our interest, he meant Mr. 
“ President Madison, and with a view to 
“ THAT DEROSLTlON a considerable 
“ naval force must be kept up, especially 
“ in the Atlantic. But as to iiis Hon. 
“ Friend's opinion respecting the reduc- 
“ tion of the Navy, he wished it to be con- 
** sidcrad that a number of shipping were 
“ employed in conveying French prisoners 
** to France, and bringing home onr own 
“ countrymen. So much for the occupa- 
** tion of our navy on the home station.— 
“ But from the Mediterranean, for ia- 
“ stance, several three deckers were order- 
“ cd home, and he could siyear, that no 
“ practicable exertion would be remitted 
“ to reduce the expance of onr Naval De- 
“ partment.”——Now, perhaps, this re¬ 
port of Sir Joseph Yorke’s speech might be 
an erroneous Report) but I take it word 
for word as I find it in the newspaper; and 
if it really was delivered by Sir Joseph 
Yorke, it is well i *’.culatcd to excite most 
serious and-anxious thoughts on both sides 
of the Atlantic) but especially on this side, 
where an already well-sweated purse had a 
prospect, as we hoped, of being Spared a 
little in future.——Sir Joseph Yorke is 
one of the Lords of the Admiralty; and, 
therefore, must have spoken, in all proba¬ 
bility, not only with a thorough knowledge 
of the views of the Ministry, but with their 
privity and approbation ) and it is through 
this official channel, that wc learn, that 
the war has for its immediate object, THE 
DEPOSITION OF THE PRESI¬ 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES ! 

. - . Now, then, Jonathan, < stand clear; 

for, in case the war goes on, the ulti¬ 
mate object must be of a very serious 
character indeed.—-I must confess, how¬ 
ever, that I am not quite so sanguine as 
Sir J. Yorke.appears to be as to the suc¬ 
cess of the enterprise. The Americans 
do not like taxes, uni- they lire Jut the 
right; but they like something still less— 
and 1 that is slavery, to which they would, 
of coujfae, be. reduced, if conquered by a 
foreign enemy. They nre a rabble of 
armed men, compared with ear troops j 
but they ace armed, and they are /fee; 
and a nation of freemfcn in arms Uffite 
never yet -subdued. Besides, the Ame¬ 
ricans are brave j they arc hardy j they 


are adroit in the use of all warlike instru¬ 
ments’) they possess as much courage as 
their assailants; are more sober, more 
cool, and would be animated by a thousand 
motives which have no place, and can have 
no place, in the breasts of those who would 
be sent to light against them. They must 
be sensible of their fate, if defeated in a 
contest upon the .ground said to have been, 
stated by Sir Joseph Yorke, So that, if 
the speech ho correctly reported, here is 
certainly a hopeful job cut out for us. I 
am, disposed to believe, however, that if 
nothing else would prevent a war for such 
an object, a representation of the state of 
our purse will have that desirable effect j 
and that thus we shall, at last, once more 
see our country at peace with all the 
world. I shall not, however, be Surprized 
if this is not the case,. There are so 
many people who feel an interest in per¬ 
petuating war; the mad passions of the 
nation have been wound up to so high a 
pitch ; the revenge on account of tbe de¬ 
feat of our frigates) the implacable, the 
hereditary hatred of some persons against 
die Americans *, the diabolical malice of 
many in this country against every people 
enjoying any portion of real, and not sham 
freedom ; all these togetlier are at work 
in favour of a long and bloody war with 
America) and, as to whether they -will 
prevail, my fears really rather outweigh 
my hopes, _ 

New Constitution of France.— This 
important document, in which is involved 
the future welfare of so many millions of 
human beings, was submitted to the Legis¬ 
lative Body of France on the 4th instant. 
As it will form the subject of reference in 
future Registers, I have given a copy of it 
here) together with the speech of the Xing 
of France addressed to the Assembly on 
tilts interesting occasion:— 

“ Gesti.emen— When, for the. first time 
“ I catne into this Assembly, surrounded by 
“ the great Bodies of the state,- the repre¬ 
sentatives of a nation which does not 
“ cease to lavish upon me the most affecting 
■“ markflfcf. its love, I congratulate myself 
“ in hawing become the dispenser of those 
“ blessings which the Divine Providence 
“ deigns to granttomy people. I have made 
“ with Austria,Russia, England, and Pros- 
“ sia, ‘a peace, in which are included their 
“ Aflies, that is to say,all the Princes of 
Christendom. The war was universal.— 

“ Thcrcconcftiatlon is the same. The rank 
“ which France has always held among the 
“ nations, has jpftbeen transferred to fay 
“ other, and remains to it without parti- 1 
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" iiori. Every thine which the other States 
‘•.have acquired of security,' equally en- 
“ creases, hers, and consequently add* to her 
“ real power. That, therefore, which she 
“ does not retain of her conquests, ought 
“ UOt to be regarded as a retrenchment of 
“ her real strength. The glory of the French 
“ arms has received no stain« the monu- 
“ ments of their valour subsist, and the 
“ chefs d.'oeuvres of the arts will belong to us 

in future, by rights more stable ami more 
“ sacred than those of victory. The chan- 
“ uels of commerce, so long closed,are going 
" to be opened.. The market,of France will 
“ be no longer the only one open to the pro- 
“ ductions of its soil hud its industry; Those 
“ for which habit has created a want, or 
“ which arc necessary to the arts which it 
“ exercises, will be supplied to her by the 
“ Colonies which she recovers. She Will no 
“ longer be obliged to deprive herself of 
“ them, or to obtain them only upon ruinous 
“ terms. Our manufactures are about to 
“ redourish, our maritime cities to revive, 
“ and every thing promises that a long peace 
“ abroad, and permanent felicity at home, 
“ will be the happy fruits of the peace. A 
“ melancholy recollection, nevertheless, dis- 
“ turbs my joy. 1 was bora, I flattered my- 
“ self that I should remain my whole, life 
“ the must faithful Subject of the best of 
“ Kings, and this day I occupy his place! 
“ But, however, he is not entirely dead; he 
“ lives again in this testament which he left 
“ fur the instruction of the august and un- 
“ fortunate child who ought to have reigned 
“ before me. It is with eyes fixed upon this 
“ immortal work—it is penetrated with the 
“ sentiments which dictated it $ ills guided 
“ by the experience, and seconded by the 
“ counsels, of several among you that have 
“ drawn up the Constitutional Charter which 
“ is now going to he read, and which is 
“ founded upon the solid bases of the pros* 
“ perity of the Stale. My Chancellor will 
“ acquaint you in detail with my paternal 
" intentions.” 

PUBLIC RIGHTS OF FRANCE. 

Art. I. The French are equal before the law, 
whatever may be their titles and ranks. 

Art. II. They contribute, without distinction, 
in proportion to their fortune, to the expenses of 
the State. 

Art. 111. They are all equally admissible to 
civil and religions employments. 

Art. IV. Their liberty is equally secured: no 
person can be arrested or prosecuted except in 
cases provided by the law, and in % form 
Which it prescribes. 

Art. V. Every one prof, sses his own religion 
with an equal liberty, and obtains for his wor- 
Ibip the same protection. 

Art. VI. However, the Catholic, Apostolic, 
and Roman religion, is .the religion of the State. 

Art, VII. The Ministers of the Catholic, Apos¬ 
tolic, and Homan religion, and those of the 
other Christian religions, only, receive main* 
tenqnce from the Hoyal Treasury. 

Art. Vftl. The French hare a right to publish 
and print their opinions, cbnfqcming to the 


laws intended Iorestrain the abuse ofthat liberty. 

Art. IX. All kinds of property is tnv.otahta, 
not excepting thA which is called national, the 
law making no kind of diflerrtirc between them. 

Art. X. The State may require the sacrifice 
of property, on account of any public interest 
legally established; but witha previohs indem¬ 
nity. 

Art XI. All animadversions on opinions nnd 
Votes given before the Restoration arc forbidden. 
The same oblivion is enjoined the tiibuuals sad 
the citizens. 

Art. XUMffhcconscription is Sbol rhed. The 
mode ofSHting ibe land and si n forces is cir- 
termined bfllie law,. 

FORMS OF THE GOVERNMENT OP 
THE KING 

Art. XIII. Tbc person of the King is inviu- 
table aud carved. Ilis Ministers are responsible. 
To tlir King belongs the ExeeuMc Powtr. 

Art. XIV. The King is the Supreme Head of 
the State ; commands the laud aud sea forces; 
declares war; concludes treaties of peace; al¬ 
liance, aud commerce; appoints to alt offices of 
public administration, and issues the regula¬ 
tions and ordinances necessary fur thq execution 
of the laws, and the security of the State. 

Art, XV. The Legislative Pow u- is exercised 
collectively by the King, the House of Piers, 
and the House of the Deputies of the Depart¬ 
ments. 

Art. XVI. The King proposes the iAtf. 

Art. XVII. The proposition of; tbc taw is 
carried at the pleasure of the King, either to the 
House of Peers or to that of the Deputies, ex¬ 
cepting laws relative to taxes, which must be 
first addressed to the House of Deputies. 

Art. XV11T. Every law shall be discussed and 
voted freely by the majority of each of the two 
Houses. 

Art. XIX. The Houses have a right to peti¬ 
tion the King to pm pose a law on any subject 
whatever, and to point out what, in their opi¬ 
nion, the taw ought to contain. ' 1 

Art. XX. Such petitions may be presented by 
each of the two Houses, hut not till they have 
been discussed in Secret Committee. It skull 
not be sent to the other House by that which 
shall have proposed it tilt after the space of ten 
days. 

Art. XXI. If the proposition is adopted by 
the other House, it shall be submitted to'the 
King; if ft be rejected, it enmiot be presented 
again during the same sessiou. 

Art. XXII. The King exclusively sanctions 
and promulgates laws. 

Art XX11I. The civil list is fixed for the 
whole duration of the King's reign by thr first 
legislature assembled since the King’s accession, 
OF THE HOUSE OF PEERS. 

Art. XXIV, TheUuuse of Peers is an essen¬ 
tial part of the legislative power. 

Art. XXV It is summoned by the Kingat the 
same time as the House of tlm Deputies of the 
Departments. The Sessiou of the one com¬ 
mences, and finises at the same time as that of 
the other. 

Art. XXVI. Any meeting of the House of 
Peers held out of the time of the Session of the 
■ House of Deputies, nr which shall not he ordered 
by the King, is illegal, and null and void. 

AYt, XXVT1. Tbc nomination of the Hears of 
France belongs to the King. Their nuralrtr i* 
not limited; he may change their dignities; 
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nominate them for life, or render them heredi¬ 
tary, at plfismc. 

• ArtriXXVin.Tbe Peers •readmitted into the 
Howsa'at 2ft.years of age, hut have no delibera¬ 
tive. wire till the age of 3ft 
* Art. XX IX. The Chancellor of Fran re pre¬ 
side in the House of Pen's, ami in his absence- 
, a Peer Appointed by the King. 

Art. XXX. The nu-mbt-rs of the Royal Family 
and Prinres of the Flood are Peer's in right of 
titrirbirth; they take precedence immediately 
after the President, but have no deliberative 
voire till the age of 25 years. 

Art. XXXS. Tlic IV'fuvs ojHp take their 
places ju the House except by iwRxpress order 
from the Kin" for eu-di session, by a message, 
npon pain of all that has been done in their 
presence Iwing annulled. 

Art. XXX1J. All the deliberation* of the 
House of Frees are private. 

Art. XXXHl. The House of Peers takes 
cogniz-nec of the crimes of high treason and 
attempts against the safety of the Statu, which 
shall be defined f»y the law. 

Art. XXXIV. No Peer ran be apprehended 
lint by the authority of the House, mid tried by 
it in criminal matters. 

OP THE HOUSE OF THE DEPUTIES OF 
THE DEPARTMENTS. 

Art. XXXV. The House of Deputies shall be 
composed of deputies rhoaeii by the Electoral 
Colleges, the organization of which shall be de¬ 
termined by the laws. 

Art. XX'XVf. Each department shall have 
the same number of deputies as. it has hi¬ 
therto had. 

Art. XXXVII The deputies shaft he elected 
for fire years, and so that one-fifth of the House 
shall l>c miminjly received. 

Ait. XXXV111. No Deputy ran lie admitted 
into the' I-lonse, unless be he 40 ycurs oh), and 
pay a direct contribution of 1,000 francs. 

Art. XXXIX. If, howrver, there should not 
be in-the Department fifty persons of the ngc 
required, paying at Icart 1,000 francs in direct 
contribution, their number shall be completed 
by those rated the next highest, under 1,000 
francs, and these shall n t lie capable of oftcr- 
iag themselves as candidates against the former. 

Art. X L. The Electors who concur i n the 
nomination of the Deputies, cannot have the 
right of voting unless they pay a direct con¬ 
tribution of300 francs, and be at least :)0 years 
of age. 

■ Art. X'Ll- The Presiileuts of the Electoral 
flollegcs shall Itc named by the King, and of 
right members of the College. 

Art. XLU. One half at least of the Deputies 
shall be chosen from among 1 such persons cli 
glide as hare their political residence in the De¬ 
partment. 

Art; XLIfl. The President of the House of 
Deputies is appointed by the King, out of a 
list of five Members presented by the House. 

Art. Xl-IV, The Sittings of the House are.' 
public, but the requisition, of five Mem I ms is 
sufficient to enable it to reaolvc itself into n 
Secret Committee. 

Art. XLV. The House divides itself into Com¬ 
mittees fbnreavxj to discuss the projets pre¬ 
sented to it oo Uie part of I he King. 

Art. XLVI f No amendment cau be uiade in 
any law, unless it has been proposed in Cora- 
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fitter by tlie King, and unless ft has bct& stiif 
to mid discussed in the bureaux. 

Ait. XLVII. The House of Deputies receives 
alt the propositions for taxes; and it is not till 
these propositions have been admitted,'that they 
ran be carried to the House of Peers. 

Art. XLVIH, No tax can be imposed or le¬ 
vied diilrss it lias been agreed to by the two 
Houses,- and sanp (ic'itcd by the King. 

Art. XL1X- The land-tax is granted for a year 
only. Tlie indirect taxes may be granted for 
several years. 

Art.'L. The King every year convokes flic 
two Houses;, he prorogues them, ami may dis¬ 
solve that of the Deputies of the Departments; 
but in this case, he must convoke a new one 
with ! n the space of three months. 

Art. T.I. No personal rmlra'int shall he hud 
upon any member of ihc llutlse during the ses¬ 
sion, or within six weeks before and after it. 

Art. I.1I. No member of the ifouse can, 
during the session, be prosecuted or arrested 
fur criminal matters, unless for _ a flagrant 
offence, till tlie House has permitted Ms pro¬ 
secution. 

- Art. LIII. Ail petitions to fcithci- House must 
lie presented in writing The taw forbids tficjr 
being preferred in person, and si the bar. 

OF THE MINISTERS 

Art. LTV. The Ministers may he Members of 
the House of Peers or of the House .of Depot e». 
They have, moreover, a right to admission into 
either 1 louse,mid must be beard wlmucver thfcy 
desire it. 

Art. I,V. The House of Deputies has a right 
to a-ruse the Ministers, and to impeach them 
before tlie House of Peers, Which aloue is chin 
petcul to try them. 

Art I.VI. They cannot be accused, except for 
high treason or peculation. Particular Iifws 
shall specify this kind of crime--, and determine 
the mode of proceeding in respect h» them. 

OF THE JUDICIAL ORDER. 

Art. I.V11. Alljnstiee emanates from the 
King; it is administered in his name by Judges, 
whom he nominates and,appoints. 

Art. LVIJ! The Judges nominated by the 
King cannot h- removed. 

Art. LJX. The ordinary court- a-nl trihurala 
actually ex.stii-g arc retained. Nutliihgshall be 
changed in them but by virtue of a law. 

Art. LX. Tlie present institution of tin; 
Judges of ‘Commerce is preserved. 

Art. I.XI. 'Flic office of Justice of the Prime 
is likewise retained. The Justices of the Peace, 
though nominated by the''King, arc removable. 

Art. LXII. No man can he taken put of the 
hands of his natural judges. 

Art. LXIII. There cannot, of coarse,'lie 
created any Extraordinary Commissions and 
Tribunals. Under this denomination the Pro: 
vests’ jurisdictions ore not comprehended, if 
their re-establishment should be judged neces¬ 
sary. 

- ’ Art, LXiV. The pleadings in criminal matters 
shall be published, unless tiicir publicity be dan¬ 
gerous to good older and morals $ and in this 
case the tribunal shall declare it by a judgment. 

Art, l-XV. The institution of juries is re-, 
tained; the-changes which a longer experience 
may cause to be considered necessary, cannot 
be effected but by a law for the purpose. 

Art. LxVI. Tb penalty ofihe confiaegtioa 
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of property rs uboliihed, and cannot be re-estab¬ 

lished. 

Art. LXVH. The King baa the right of pardon, 
and that of commuting punishments. 

Art LXVIII. The civil rode and the law* ac¬ 
tually existing, net contrary to the present char • 
ter, remain in force till they shall be legally, 
abolished. 

PARTICULAR RIGHTS GUARANTEED 
BY TH E STATE. 

Art. LX1X. The military in active service, the 
officers and soldiers who have rt tired, the 
widows, officers and soldiers, pensioned shall re¬ 
tain their ranks, honour* and pensions. 

Art. LXS. The public debt is' guaranteed; 
all kinds of engagements contracted by the 
State, with its creditors, are inviolable. 

Art. LXX-l The ancient Nobility resume their 
titles ; the new retain theirs. The King creates 
Nobles at pleasure; but he confers on them 
only ranks and honours, without any exemption 
from the charges and duties of society. 

Art. LXXII. The Legion of Honour is main¬ 
tained. The King will fin its interior regulations 
and decorations. 

Art. LXXllt. The Colonics shall be governed 
by particular laws and regulations. 

Art. LXXIV. The King and his successors 
shall swear at the eeremouy of their anointment 
to the faithful observance of the preseut consti¬ 
tutional Charter. " 

/ TEMPORARY ARTICLES. . - 
. Art. LXXV. The Deputies of the Departments 
of France, who sat in the Legislative Body at 
: Ihc time of the last adjournment, shall continue 
;» sit in the House of Deputies till they are re¬ 
placed. 

Art; LXXV I. The first renewal of one-fifth of 
the House of Deputies shall take place, at the 
latest, in the year 18H!,_arroriinig to the order 
fused between the classes We order that the 
preseut constitutional charter submitted to the 
Senate and Legislative Doily, agreeably to our 
proclamation of the 2d of May, be forthwith sent 
to tiie House of Peers and that of tins Deputies. 
Given at Paris, iu the jenr of-grate 
18! 4, and of our reign tho nine¬ 
teenth. (Signed) LOUIS. 

(And underneath) 

The Ahbc dh MONTESQUIOU. 


Corn Laws. 

Sir —The cncrcasing ferment ia the 
public mind, and the til directed abuse of 
every species of agriculturist, induce me to 
send votl the Following Comparative .State¬ 
ment' of the situation of farmers holding 
farms of 400 acres in the year 1T92, pre¬ 
vious to the wa> with France, and the time 
I am now writing. May I be indulged 
by its early insertion, as I am not 
■ without hope that those who give attention 
to its contents will no longer consider the 
farmer unreasonable and selfish, in wishing 
the price of cam to be high enough to re¬ 
munerate' him for his present enrrease of 
expcnces, and to meet with sufficient en- 
noumgement to continue its growth. It 
wffi appear also, that the landed iutcrest 


1 bear tbeir full share of the burdens of their 
country, and if they cannot be relieved 
from them by diminution of taxes, ine¬ 
vitable ruin speedily await* them upon any 
great or sudden reduction in the price of 
corn. 

I T9?. Expenditure before the tFar . 
Rent 10*. per acre. ----- £$00 
Poors Hate 2*. per pound. - - - - so 

Tythe $«. M. per aero. - - - - - 5:> 

Church Rato and Surveyors'! 

Unto l,v. msr pound. J *" 

Land Tax..so 

A'*.# 

IS14. Expenditure at present lime. 

Rent - -- -- -- - £ ->oo 

Poors Rate 5*. per pound- - - 125 

Tythe 5*. per acre. - - - - 100 

Church and Surveyors Hate! __ 

I*, per pound. J . 

Land Tax..-SO 

Tenants Property Tax. ... 37 to* 

Encreased payments to Labourers. 208 
F.ncresse in Wheelwrights, tHack-) 
smiths, Collar-makers and r SO 
Repairs. ' 

Horse Pax. -.-10 


it 1,1 15 io*. 

On inquiring into the cause of the ad¬ 
vance of rents, provisions, and other ne¬ 
cessaries, it will be found to be the opinion 
of most of our enlightened political econo¬ 
mists, that, in exact proportion to the 
weight of taxation, these aitidca advance 
in pi ice ; hut no Author has so clearly and. 
effectually illustrated this as Soatr.c Jen¬ 
nings, in his Political Disquisitions, by tha 
following anecdote:—“ A sand-man, dur¬ 
ing the Amcvicnn war, raising the price of 
his sand, was ashed the reason for hu so 
doing—* Because of the war,’ replied the 
sand-man. His customers scoffed at him for 
this answer,‘and eagerly enquired if he im¬ 
ported hhr sand from America. Hut, (sap 
our Author) the sand-man was right; for 
the tax on leather, on hats, salt, porter, 
candles, and other articles necessary; for 
his subsistence cncrcased his weekly ex¬ 
penditure, and he had no other means of 
cncrcasing his revenue but by advancing 
the price of the article in which ; ho 
traded.” This argument is equally appli¬ 
cable to every class of trailer and farmer 
through' these "realms:—our list of half 
yearly taxes confirms the fi’ct.—-Those 
persons, therefore, who demand that land¬ 
lords-shonitl abate their rents, begin a$ the 
wrong end of their route. As tho cause of 
the evil is dearly jointed out to be an 
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BVcidoaded taxation, there is no other re- Russia, already forgotten, when in less than 
Jned^ than a speedy diminution of that a month after the news arrived, the price of 
taxation, in proportion as that decreases corn was reduced 50a. per quar. or more, ly 
•tery necessary article ut life will also di- the owning the trade of the Baltic. Is Hot 
mittish in pries. If a landlord is asked the price of oats slated in our last week’s 
V why be cannot lower his rent, he replies, market return, sufficient to convince us of 
•because his expenditure is cncreased by this undeniable fact, the certain and inevi- 
tuxatiou, and be will hold up to our view, table consequence, that importation lowers 
those badges of slavery, the accursed tax- the price of any article imported? docs not 
papers. The parson will give the same the eager and anxious look of every farmer 
reason for not lowering lin tythe, and the of the kingdom r.t the weekly Market 
landholder, Who think■> a IreWiiqjHirtution of Herald, demonstrate the truth of this 
corn would suddenly and inevitably ruin opiuion > I think it doi s; and that the utter 
him, is justified in applying to l’asiiumeut ruin of all agriculturists is most certain, if 
to prevent the importation of com, and a importation were freely allowed. Thcconli- 
sudden and cenwqucnt reduction to the ncntal price of Corn is such, I am assured, 
priee of 1792. The farmer, like the sand- that importation would reduce it even 
man, has no .means of paying his inert used below the price of 1792.—But I am calmly 
expenditure of SOS/. 10s. a year, if a pro- told, let things find their level ; hut in the 
porrionate advance ia the price of his com finding this level, 1 feel destruction and 
will not enable him to do it; and presuming ruin; the little account here stated, convin- 
corn to be reduced to the price of 1792, the cosine of this. There would be as much 
whole of the capital he employs on his propriety in pr mading the fen farmer to 
farm (suppose 3000/.) will be wasted in take down his bhnks and let the water 
four years by rcduci d pi itrs and undinii- find its k \ c), and leave off interfering with 
nislied taxation.—Tho.e, therefore, who the course of natnre. ft would only be 
clamour against' agriculturists, and meet asking him to inundate his farm, drown his 
to pass ir.fhuums.loiy Resolutions, had bettor cattle, and destroy his property, perhaps 
petition Parliament to keep their faitluvith too his family into the bargain—a more 
the public, and l«t the Property 'fax be painful sight even than this Is requested of 
reduced at the time specified, and that all the agriculturists of this country, by the 
the war taxes uuy inline dint 1 . 1 } tease. Then calm guitlcmcn who wish things to find 
may the landlord abate his rent, the par- their level —tin y only require that his in- 
son his tythe, the labourer his wages, and noccnl prattlers, should surround,their fu¬ 
tile price of corn will be as cheap an the ther, and inquire the reason why his cattle 
public riiight wish .it.— It will W found are seized, his farming stock and liousc- 
upon examination that the landed interest i3 hold furniture sold, and the earning oft lie 
odc of the chief amiro'- of taxation; ruin industry of many yc’ais at once destroyed— 
or distress this hitereit, the taxco will fail, the only an,wer to be given is ,to n'th.fy 
and the fundholder will bo found involved the demands of the ta\-gi;!.» u r ; trial 
in the national bankruptcy ; convulsion, necessity: and because be wb his to uu.it 
tumult, and anaychy, their constant accom- this evil, lie is to be held up to the public 
^paninients, rau.it heritably follow.——Of as avaricious, wishing to deny to the 
tfiose, therefore, who petition Parliament people the bounty of Heavcn—tO' be burnt 
against the Corn Bill, it aiay truly be said, m cillery, and treated with scorn, contume- 
“ they know what they ask.”—Tin re are ly and contempt. I conclude, therefore, 
those, however, who are of opinion that the with requesting all those townsj counties, 
evils I dread arc only imaginary $ that a and districts, who mean to petition Parlia* 
free importation of com would not reduce ment against the regulations of the Com 
its price; that there arc persons who hold Laws, to state, in their Resolutions and Pe* 
fbia opinion, excites in me the utmost titions, that an overloaded taxation puts us 
degree of surprise: it is no longer an affair ( in eminent danger, and praying their speedy 
.of spcoalatkm or doubt, we have facts so. reduction. This would be actiug more like 
recent before us, that nothing can .overturn reasonable beings, than abusing the agri- 
the position, that an importation of corn J culturists, whoso industry, economy, and 
would reduce its pri re.—ll that memorable ingenuity, nothing cam surpass, 
event, the death of the late Emperor of B. F. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. in i|tse of a rise, stock to as large an 
Hoax cw till- Stock-Exchange.-*— madmnt os bo did sell on the day m question, 
'the issut of the trial, upon this subject, Huibo f&W were all uniortunuU, but tbey 
has grieved and disappointed Ae more a wen all consistent with innocence as to 
gloat deal than my own conviction and the ffoajc< Facts as unlikely to meet do 
sentence for writing about the flogging at meet evety day; but, being ot little impor- 
the Local Militia-men and the German taupe, ate unnoticed. And when 1 saw 
troops. 1 was confident of a complete ac- the affidavit of Lord Cochrane, in whose 
quittsl of my Lord Cochrane, his Undo, word I w^uM have staked my life, always 
and Mr. Butt ; and, whenever, in conver- having observed him to be so scrupulous, 
sat ion, I have had occasion to speak of the in making assertions, even as to the most 
matter, 1 have expressed myself in the trifling matters, all the unfavourable cir* 
most confident terms. 1 was assured, that oumstances disappeared, or, at least, left 
it could he clearly proved, that He Boren- very little impicBbion on my mind; and, 
ger was not the Hoaxer. I depended upon when to this was added, the most suit mn 
this; and I have been grievously disap- m-lal assurances that the charge was 
pointed. I never took, in my writings false, I could not possibly entertain any 

upon the subject, any other grounds than doubt.-The evidence , as published in 

what wen alibi ded by publications in the newspapers, is very different from wfi«t 
other papers. From all that appeared, the 1 hoped, to see. My Laid Cochrane’s 
panics seemed to me to stand acquitted, servants ail swore that He Berengor worn 
even upon the shewing of the accusers, an tSuder coat with a GREEN COL* 
Bat 1 always feaied, mat, if it Was not L4R* It is now proved, by numerous 
clearly proved that De Berenger was not witnesses,that that cellar was SCARLET; , 
the man, my Lord Cochrane would be con- and a Jo not see any witness brought 
victed; because, though ho might be able to JtfTfe that its collar was GREEN, 
to convince me of his innocence, he never Loro Cochrane is habitually careless in 
would be able to produce a like conviction bis private matters; but, when so much 
in the minds of men, who did not know him Wat at stake,’ how came the servants, who 
pi isonally.—The bare facl*of the Hoaxer had deposed to the GREEN collar, not 
going to Lord Cochrane’s house Would not to forte been brought to swear that fact 
have been much; and even (he furnishing before the Court ? Instead of this, I se? 
him with a disguise would not have been Mr. 8erjeujt_f)eat endeavouring to account 
conclusive against my Lord Cochrane* % Bftf wwff of recollection in my Lor# 
Suppose, for iqptus.ee, that a friend of pine CoQhtalO a| to this point. But if he did 

V* . _m _ ' i i L _r ... _<_ ..»j l:._i_ 


were to commit a murdef in one of the not rMqUeet, gottld all bis servants have 
woods hereabouts, and wefo to come to too? They all deposed to a 

jpe, telling me that'foe was pursued by GroEBN «dfo»; andhowwas I to believe 
bailifls, and wished to keep out of theft tbsU f Rf B6rimger was die man, when thf 
clutches. If I lent him clothes tq disguise ICpStM peoplejWoto, that the Hoaxers 
him in his retreat, would any one impute cokt bCAIULET 7 There were two 
to me a participation in the murder I sweatings, dlroew in the teeth of each 
might be reasonably suspected, and brought otfog!^ and I, of course, believed that 
to trial; but I am tape'that I should not which made by a person, of whose word 
he convicted on that ground alone. But, IcdfcMW entertain a doubt—Tliis single 
joined to the fatts Of re/ttfr and fagnise ciwowstaace had foatnrally very groat 
•forded, there Was, unhappily, the fact of weight But I waa assured, in the mns| 
Lord Cochrane having profiled Jrm the filrivt towns, that it would prated tbaf 


Lord 4/OClirane having prqpM jrm the pomivf wros, tnat u wouia oeprovea u>aj 
Hoajc. Yet, this might Wen too, as he He Bqgmger tm «» London tut, the <W 
-^rtmia the almost dpHylmbit of selling out, day asffaf. $|if wsurance I have givejt 
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to all those who have talked with me on dilation?. Was not this to aim at an - 
the subject, But I was, it now appears, unfair advantage } A stock-jobber, when 
misinformed. The proof of the alibi has he comes to town with his early iritelli- 
failed. Indeed, had I been mode ac- gence, will hardly communicate it to those 
qtlaintcd with the tort of proof intended,to with whom he denis for stock. Where, ' 
be produced, I • should hare feared that it then, is the difference 1 The latter dees not 
must fail, when Offptod to the positive tell a lie to the person with whom he deals, 
oaths of so many witnesses, whose veracity, but he suppresses the truth .He dees not 
in such a case, it is impossible jtq suspect \ fog the die, but he.uses the .die already 
because there could have been’ no motive cogged to his hand.. I must leave it to cu- 
sufficicntly powerful to induce them to r.un touts to assign to these acts the irffiffe rent 
the fearful risk of wilful and corrupt per- proportions of moral turpitude—Hoax 
jury.—The affidavit of my Lord Cpchrane; upon tjie Stock-Exchanjje has been unjust- 
was, from the moment I saw it, a, subject Ijr compared to tine Ctaping of a die. Or the 
of regret with me, and so I described it pt marking df a card* His not common to 
the tune. I agree with .Mr, Gurney,-that eog dice and mark cards* But it is noto- 
tfiis sort of affidavits, are a monstrous abuse, riously common to devise stories to affect 
to well to contemptible in point of effect. the funds. If one of the newspaper people 
No afeCuscd man over bettered his cause wereCopenly accused df cogging adie, or 
with the public by making an path, to marking a card, for the purpose of winning 
which, in casc of proved' falsehood, title- his neighbour’s money, lie would resent the 
^1 punishment isaitocW.-^This affidavit, injury'done to his character} he would 
and the other solemn declarations, consti-' bring bis action for damage^, But this* 
tuto, in my view of tbe matter, the whole of .never happens, though the newspaper peo- 
the ward? offence* Whether it be a legal pie arc continually accusing each other, in 
offence to spread false reports far the pur- the plainest 1 terms, of publishing para- 
pose of gaining in the. funds, remains to he graphs fop stork fobbing purposes. —There- 
shewn} but if it be a, legal offence, it is! fore, the stock-jobbing and the Hoax are, 
one of.tfhicb the newspaper people have in themselves, nothing at all in a. moral’ 
been accusing each other almost every point of view, other tnsto as alt gambling, 
week, Tor twenty year? past, and wq ba,ye of all sorts,, is immoral / but the affidavks’ 
never yet heard of any suit, or(vial, upon fuid the declarations are a great deal}- 
the subject bpfore. , For my part, ^ was fa and, of^those declarations, no sne has 
ignorant of the 'past^e of those"tqm^cl. mode rpason to cqiuplain than myself, 
tioris, called stcck-jobliuig, that, not three upon the supposition of their being 
months qg^, ft fegpircd a longwhije to untrve, which,, after alt, I cannot bring' 
make me undenj^iia, h<>W * could yell mytoff ti? believe. Judges, jurors, advo* 
a s pulUon’s ,worth of stock, without,being catto, all may be deprived hy a ttpjj&lna- 
possessed of a million of money}, ..and, I tlon of circumstances. Bad. I been a 
vjjpjp uttoriy atoo»jn$ed at the i{b|a o|‘ a jitm,"- never having heard any thing but 

cunts What was produced in evidence, as given; 

without any reaiip,-r^(h.gambling; t^jofmjfrneh ,.Tffijnk I should have 

jfafliNing, tbafl iiffewte m^pafposesj and d^ided m w junr, upmrtffw ocjais^i, 
it is, im^y 5 poakh^ : |p itmra original did av$k.' d, Xwlkto, 
than it mto play at cards* e®n for a pgmy oases, <#«aastmtial evidence 'jijitd V ad- 
a game. The object toittea^qt" that tfeir Wqto; «f 

optos (no matter vffietherin Pnnws;mtot gounpuftisbed. _ jdue, & fte 

housed orjnt the ***“$ IwjMfc cukiiadtetastoesr may occur, «eh. 

the’ hts. <ff, efgfct-toh pri|dneen»avtcit«in,' 

the' tfkipgnf an $fe< 'aai^f^JIbmiTO a«ftowg»y b® innocent* 

chse.of tjte Jbnds, it i? mo .mo?!*; qdflft nft jffijMfet 1 f iwos® any one, being to ' 
ctotrf'to’fbejncaql of T^uj^pg^WwOs^w;w ygaajr suspicious circuirf 
thcfwnlls,t%* it.isaef Mm! which had much, 

iotollk^RCCfc Which' one^^^ffifirhjeana 0 w)th toe »pubUc, was, that ft was 

Shaping aowfMlihn tlic f '^il^ : ^’|und-Vll»c3yfe,&4'^l^o’^;l>e|k , iienger’s. 
hp!^cr|'} and" . : hpar4 a.maii ^oahg hU was'a 1 Mr. fe^rione. ’ r But' l»w_natnridlg. 
eyideac^uppit jn»»a very trial,'s®ng,,thjat .wqs tins explained, When ft appealed, 

.-.bis Wdhm : -at Jibber was to wnm eatip -it was n }Of* Cochraite, a boolktttHer, «t- - 
ihklligencc io itB fit/# m Aw Jmn^g *&• rA wgf rcmwter, bi> acquainted with, 
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Lord. Cochrane or his uncle, but the bro- and it is the object of eyeiy game; it is 
ihcr-ia-law of Mr. Be Bererigcrs attor- the Object of every person, engaged in any 
ht,f* It hu. been said, that, if these gome, to obtain something from his neigh* 
parties he innocent, the combination of boshr without rendering him on equivalent, 
circumstances is almost miraculous. I Ttdfe hi no taste in morals. As a moral 
agree ItftbU; but still there is a possibility abt, the thing must be right or wrong} and, 
of such a combination. This is an idea thht Butting is nbt right, is evident, from 
that 1 shall with great reluctance abandon ; ltd ‘whig a mode of obtaining from others 
for, if I were to give it up, tby resentment their property without an equivalent of any 
against the parties would have no bounds, sort' Wherever there has been a funding 
They all r fioni first to last, to ole protested systeVn, there has, indeed, always hern 
then innocence; and, with me, I could see gambling upon a large scale; but still, if 
no reason tor disguise. Of course, I looked the youth of the country were not taught 
Upon them as most foully calumniated; and by their parents to game, there would be 
with the Shaft? of ability that 1 had, I much less of gambling in the funds than 
t spoused their cause; ntvet, however, in we now witness. In vain have laws been 
any case, endeavouring to give a false pas&d to moke the public gaming-houses 
rofbnring to any one fact or circumstance criminal, and to punish stock-jobbing, 
that came under my notice. It is tfi be as an infamous oitencc. Still We see 
hoped, that the perilous situation of these gaming-houses crowded with persons of 
gentlemen, whatever the final consequence the first rank, and stock-jobbing openly 
nuy be, will operate as a warning to every practised by hundreds and thousands 
body not to indulge in gambling specula* of people, iriany of whom, 1 date say, 
tions of am) sort ; and to parents, not to are Subscribers to the Bible Societies, and 
educate their children in gambling prin- who, indeed, are, in other respects, very 
(iples. He who suffeis the use of card-., worthy men ! though daily engaged in a 
dice, and the like, to moke part of the piactice, which the law denominates w/a* 
pastime of bis iuc-sidU, must not complain mous. It* is in vain to pass such law* 
if his Sous and daughter!, are ruined at the white cards and dice occupy, under his 
gaming-table, or in the Alley. If the father’s roof, a part of the tune of almost 
habit of seeking to obtain gab by the UiSs every hoy in the country. There it is that 
of a brother or a cousin once gets bold of a the pertheious seed is sown. There the de¬ 
boy, he is ready to go fmth into the world sire of obtaining his neighbours goods with* 
a gambler, And utter rub is more than half outotn equivalent is implanted in His breast, 
prepare d to his hands. The excuse for There it is that he first imbibes the dan- 
playing it bards and dice is, that some- gerout idea of leaving his fortune to 
thing is necessary to pass away the time, ebanoe; of depending upon cunning and 
Amdugat savages, or persona wholly illi- address rather than upon labour or mental 
terate, such on txcuse might have some- acquirements. Gaming is alsb pernicious 
thing Uke reason to support it; but, is b another respect. It frequently supplants 
it not shocking to suppose that bach a useful talent f or, at least, pre-occupies its 
mode of passing the time, that* such a place. There are few boys, who are not 
mode of preventing weariness, abongBt debiroas to excel b something. Keep the 
persons with houses full of books, and* clrds and the difce, end the chess; ana the 
with all the Arts and all the Sciences drafts; and the dominoes, and the devil 
os a field fifr conversation, should obtain. knoWAprimt besides, from a boy, and he 
Hie deaf Cannot wont cards for amilse- will, 9 all human probability, lay held of 
merit, nor can the dumb, while they something useful. It bay, perhaps, ae* 
have eyes to read with; and as to the cording to the cast of his mind, and the 
bliqd, they cannot see the card*. So that stremjSs of his body, he ridbg, shooting, 
there is no excuse fcr any person, who is hunting, bird-catching, rat-catfebing, or 
awe to hear, see, or speak,' except, as I mouse-oatchiog $ perhaps be may jpend his 
said before, fefr those who arc in a state of winter’s evenings in bickering about wiA 
savage ignorance* I am no^ to he told his whip or hit gun, or his traps or tea 
that it is a matter of taste ; for the law dags; lint, riot to insist that there may bri 
makes gambling a crime, and it is, on- something useful wise out of this, and that 
questionably, a moial offence tp endeavour the catphbg of a *bjrie mouse is to do 
to obtain vour neighbour’s goods, without more guAd tbmi, 'wo^ ever done at end* 
tt equivalent rendered to um in rethra; playbg since the creation pf the world, ft 
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. boy 8o engaged does not, at any rate, Con¬ 
tract die truly hateful habit of seeking to 
obtain the property of his neighbour with* 
out exchange or payment. It is said that 
the use of cards and dice and the like, 
tends to cheerfulness in society. Lqok at 
a group of card-players, watch the anxiety, 
the hopes, the fears, the exultation, the 
chagrin, the disappointment, the affecta¬ 
tion, and the spite that alternately be¬ 
tray themselves by the countenances of 
the .several players; and then turn to the 
fire-side of a ejuaker, who never suffers a 
card to come into his house, and you will 
scion be able to decide which is the .scene 
of real cheerfulness.—Gaming, in many 
cases, becomes a disease of the mind, of 
which it would be full as difficult to cure a 
man as itwould'beto cure him Of insanity. 
I remember .a drum-hoy who Was afflicted 
of this disease to that degree, .that,he gamed 
away all his pay, his shirts, his stockings, 
and air his necessaries, and who .constant¬ 
ly, for many months, gamed away his loaf, 
which was. Served out to him twice a week; 
till, at last, to prevent him from begging 
about the streets of Chatham and Roches-'] 
tpr, we 'were compelled to take hisjoaf 
from him, to serve it ont to him a slice at a 
time, and to see: that he eat it. If this boy 
had seen in high life, what a brilliant figure, 
might he not have cut in St. James’s-strcet, 
or Upon the Stock-Exchange! "WhaJ; a 
famous > JiitU or Bear, he would have 
made! He would have sold you half the 
National Debt of a morning, and the other 
half in the afternoon. People talk bf an. 
innocent game of cards. There is no such 
thing as an, innocent game of card*. .The 
very basis iff gaming is morally wrong, and 
the smallness of the auto endeavoured to be 
obtained by it, cannot alter the nature of 
the act^pny more than the amount of a 
hank-note .can alter tbe-.Aature of the act 
of forging it. The evil passion is as 
visible, and very often as powerful in Si Con¬ 
tention for small sums as for hu^c sums. 
X havc an, hundred times seen mCn with 
their, heavy accoutrements upon thepb hack, 
and,in a broiling hot sun (being forbidden 
to play in the guard rooiu) playing, for ■ 
hours together, for grai^i oT:|asian opJrn, 
or-short, hits of tidiacco-]'|tei'TMid be, j^s 
eager to over-reach one awmher, '*b 4>!*|W 
loud in their mutual 
praudtes, ».wyj|ic'e£ stoefc^wfc / 'ithat 
aver bawled i.i Ghawfe ; A1 kH**—, r »f 



walks of life, and upon different persons in 
tlm. same walk of life; but the hateful 
principle is always the same, and he who 
teaches his child -to game, in any manner 
whatever, is, if ever toe child he ruined by 
gaming of any sort, the author of that ruiu. 

Since writing the above, Lord Cochrane 
has appeared personally in Court to demand 
a new, tJ'ial, offering affidavits to clear up 
the matter, and to prove his innocence, 
which, it appears, the rules of the Court 
Would sot admit of, because all the parties 
did not appear together to demand .the new 
trial. Upon this occasion, as will he seen 
by the report of what passed in the Court, 
(and which report is inerted below,) that 
Lord Cochrane stated, that he did not 
authorize any one to say, he had been mis¬ 
taken as to the, colour of De Bercnger's 
uniforvi, and that he had never seen a 
brief till after the trial. 

COURT OF K1NGVBBXCH, .Voice 14.' 
After the Special Paper bad been gene 
through, Lord Cochrane presented himself to 
the Court, and spoke to'the following effect: 

“ Scarcely recovered, from the shock pro¬ 
duced by the late charge of a very serious 
offence, which was preferred against me, I 
have to request the indulgence of the Cohrt, 
not only on that ground, but also 'because 1 
am not habituated to, nor acquainted with 
the form of proceedings in a Court of Law. 

I fed it essentially necessary, on the present 
occasion, to apply to your Lordships, in or¬ 
der that what I conceive to be justice may 
be done to me with reference to the proceed¬ 
ings on the late trial—and I hope 1 shall be 
able to satisfy your Lordships, that a hen trial 
ought to be granted, uafar, at least, as 1 am 
concerned and implicated in the transaction’ 
to which I allude. It bat been my misfortune, 

I am sorry to say, to form an intimacy—I 
beg your Lordships’ pardon—1 did not mean 
to toe the word intimacy—hut to form an 
acquaintance^ With individual*;whose habits, 
conduct, and general character, bats been 
most unfavourable to me. 1 I have been in¬ 
formed, my Lords, that it is not competent 
for Counsel to move, m an occasion of this 
wrtrfar * new trial jafld, therefore, I am 
induced t<> supplicate your fdwdslwp, by a 
persona! application in my own bdteMt" . 

Litol Kltetihorougb—“ Yon (trust have 
■been mhunforraed on that subject. / An appli¬ 
cation nfthiskUid may be-madeby Counsel,. 
and perhaps with more cunseniencc and ad¬ 
vantage to yourtelft'* 

Lord Cochrane.—“ I understand there has 
hdeft adtoision of this Court, which pre¬ 
cludes ariy ptoson, convicted with others «f’ : 
•nr ewtspirnev/ftom appearing'before the 
’Court % mac »n application tor a no* trial, 
^wiles* the whole of the conspirators are pee-. 
scut wbcu tbcbpplication it made!" 
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Lord EUenborough—" Thai rule applies 
whether yon make the application by Coun¬ 
sel, or personally.'’ f 

Lord Cochrane—•“ It 4s only to avoid 
placing Coiinief in a situation where the re- 
quest would be refused, that I ain induced to 
trespass on your- Lordships, and to crave the 
indulgence of the Court.” 

Lord Ellenborough—“ Wo cannot hear 
you, unless all the parties to }be transaction 
are in Court. Tlienpplication enn only he' 
made when nil the Defendants are present. 
The rule of law upon this point has even 
been laid down ia Court this morning.” 

Lord Cochrane—“ I humbly request your 
Lordships' indulgence to make a short state¬ 
ment to the Court, of circumstances which 
appear to me to be exceedingly mUerial to 
the elucidation of this transaction,'’ 

Lord Ellenborough—•” Wc arc extremely 
sorry that we cannot, in n cose of this sort, 
yield to any individual the right io make 
snfh an application. The rules of Iffw are 
laid down for the high and the low. We 
cannot listen to the circumstances you state 
yourself to be about to lay before the Court.” 

Lord Cochrane—.(exhibiting several papers 
in his hand)—“ My Lords, I do entreat youf 
Lordships to allow me to read a statement to 
the Court, wliirh’, 1 think, is extremely neces¬ 
sary to the full elucidation of the circum¬ 
stance of this rase." 

Mr. Justice Dampier—" The rule of Court 
is imperative, and wc cannot suffjr it." 

Lord Cochrane—" The circumstances on 
which 1 make this application are extremely 
brief. I do not come before your Lord¬ 
ships to make an irrelevant statement, but 
one completely pertinent to the transaction. 
I will prodace such facts as, l trust, will sa¬ 
tisfy your Loidships that 1 am justified in 
.making tilt* application. I hold in my hands 
affidavits to establish the truth of the circum¬ 
stances I,am about to fMr.” 

Mr. Justice Le Blanc—" We cannot hoar 
them." 

. Lord Ellenborough—" We cannot extend 
tp fsni that indulgence which we would not 
tnew to other ^persons, The ride of practice 
in (Ms Court i>imperative. We ore extreme¬ 
ly unwilling to interrupt you on such an or- 
rasion, but we caonotiorego a rule solemnly 
laid down.—We must oppose the same ob¬ 
jection toon application made by an indivi. 
dual, as we should interpose if it were made 
by Counsel" 

Lord Cochrane—" I trust that I shall he 
nble'to satisfy the Court, that it is most pro¬ 
per to grant a new trial in this case. If your 
Lordships will permit me to proceed, I shall 
be ahle to prove to your, Lordships, by these 
affidavits, that the justice of the case re¬ 
quires that ate Vision of it should tuke place, 
as tar as I am concerned, f shall be aide to 
show toyOttf.Lordships, that I am innocent 
of the offence imputed -In met and that 
theft who are guilty ia this transaction, and 


over whom,I have no control, do not dare 
to appear in Court.”, 

Lord Elicnborough-—” We must reallf 
abide by the roles of live Court, which are 
imperative iqion us. No distinction can bo 
made between the poor and the rich.in the 
admpii drat ton of public justice." v ' 

Lord Cochrane—It has been my great 
misfortune to lie connected with persons 
oyer whom I have no sort of control what¬ 
ever; i hope; therefore, that your Loro ship 
wilt extend your indulgence so far as to per- 
mit- me to read affidavits.''—His Lordship 
was then proceeding to read an affidavit, 
when 

Lord Etirnboraugh again interposed— 
" The rules of tliis Court, as I have already 
said, must be observed. They exclude you, 
and every other person in a timijiar situa*. 
lion,.from making such an applitratipn. Tim 
principle on which we have acted this day 
towards oilier persons (the Askews), must 
now be observed towards you. it would tie 
sa 5, very naturally, if this* mere not the ca«#, 
that 1 laws were made for the poor, and* not 
for (he rich. We cannot suffer yaur Lord¬ 
ship to proceed.” 

XontCochmne—" I wiH briefly stale to 
your Lordships the facts which occurred at 
the late trial, on which I found my applira- 
tion. On that occasion, there were several 
circumstances which were not laid, before (he 
Court by my Counsel, (and here t mean not 
to impute any blame to them), which would 
have been extremely material to my defence i 
and, my Lords, there was even in the lirUf 
an,admission stated on iny part, which t 
never ineiinl in have made—a statement, 
however, which I amennvinred merely arose 
from error: I mesro,' my Lords, the slafc- 
meut Of my having admitted thatthc stranger 
came to my bouse with a red coat on—Thn t 
admission, my Lords, I sever intended to 
have made.” 

The Court again interposed, and said, his 
|%ordshtp could not be suffered to proceed. 

His Lordship then 1 put tip his papers, and 
withdrew. _ ■ 

Corn BtLi^— Instead of an an ther, 
or any attempt at an answer, tp ir.y 
Address to ** mV worthy but deluded 
" neighbours of Southampton,” 1 havf 
received three most ebusive Miant/mors 
letters from that town. This is not a proof, 
at any rate, of the weakness of my argu¬ 
ments. Tljk is'so faa from displeasing ire, 
that, it affords me great satisfaction; be¬ 
cause I conclude, that the few base aid 
brutal people in Southampton (and wl it 
town,i$ wholly without such ?) are cnrOf'd 
Rt perceiving, that I, have ptcducid *cn- 
viction in the, minds of all the Utter-iii- 
fonned, ” impartial, and jvcithv part <tf tty 
neighbours. Southampton is rot less dis¬ 
tinguished ty the gpncral gted sense and. 
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good manners of its inhabitants, than by 
the guineas of its situation and the beauty 
Hfita environs, to which even Sir Henry 
Ingiefield’s pen has not been able to do 
justice. But, for all this, the people of 
Southampton possess no particular privi¬ 
lege, s? to any publications which they may 
choose to m%ke. When they choose to ap¬ 
pear in print, they must submit to have 
their productions criticised ; and if the 
criticism be at all woftb their notice, it is 
'worth something better, at any rate, than 
gppnypuras abuse.—One of these anony- 
aapus letters reminds me of my being so 
long in Newgate. But, though it might 
be very wrong in me to write about the 
flagging of English Local Militia-men, and 
against the use of German troops upon 
ffiAt occasion; though, as Judge Gross 
slid, that act might be nearly bordering 
jtpott high-treason ; though it might be 
very just to imprison me two years, and 
make me pay a thousand pounds for that 
offence *, what had all, or any part of, this 
to do with my arguments on the Corn Bill? 
What had the Corn Bill to do with the 
Hogging of English Local Mililia-men^tnd 
the employment of Genian troops? If 
any one, in answer to Lorn Bacon’s philo¬ 
sophical works, were to remind the reader, 
that that famous Lord Chancellor was 
punished, at last, for taking bribes, the 
Reader would certainly believe, that the 
writer wanted the power to answer the 
philosophy of Lord Bacon.—-It ‘would 
nave pleased me to receive, or to see 
in print, some answer , with or with¬ 
out a name, to my Address. I could 
then have cleared up whatever rcmainedJ 
doubtful in the minds of my neighbours, 
for whom, speaking generally, and leaving 
the Bose politics out of the question, I 
really do entertain as great a respect as 
for. any set of inhabitants that I have ever 
known, the Quakers of FenniylVUnia al¬ 
ways excepted. I shewed no want of re¬ 
spect for them; and, if any of" them had 
thought me in error, I produced grounds 
sufficient, at’ any rate, to warrant Ac ex¬ 
pectation of an answer. The answer 
might have been as cutting as you please. 
That is all fair} but, if any Using at all 
was said, there should have been an at¬ 
tempt, at least, at an answer.-**—Qn$ of ] 
these anonymous writers reproaches me with 1 
catling Mr. Rowctiffe a talhtp-ehandhtr, 
when, it appears, he is a winesnertha»t. 

I did not say he was a tallow-chandler. I 
poally did not knerit that he was any trade 


at all. I sent into our village to ask what 
trade he was of, and nobody here c6uld tell 
me. I merely supposed him, for argu¬ 
ment’s sake, to he a tallow-chandler, as I 
might, for argument’s sake, suppose the 
Lord Chancellor to be a fallow-chandh r, 
in order to enforce what I might have to say, 
in opposing any principle, or statement, of 

[ his. —. I really- did not know Mr. How- 

; cliffo personally, nor had I tiny knowledge 
of his calling or profession. I presumed, 
os it became me to presume, that he was a 
very worthy citizen and magistrate. But; 
it was clear to me, that either )jc was very 
ignorant indeed of the subject pn which he 
had, under his hand, put forth a publica¬ 
tion, or that he had been led, tp oblige 
others, or to gratify his pwn whim, to pub¬ 
lish yrhat was not true. I believe, in fact, 
that he was wholly ignorant of the subject. 
But a map may be a very worthy gentle¬ 
man, and a.very worthy Mayor, and yet no 
political {economist. And the only fault I 
impute to him, is, that of having made a 
publication en a subject, which he did not 
understand j a fault, to be sure, which is 
not very rare; but, at th« same time, it is a 
fault which every one who appeals to the 
press must run the risk of seeing exposed. 
Besides, it was a duty in me to expose thi^ 
fault,* because Mr. Kowclifle had promul¬ 
gated some errors of a very dangerous ten¬ 
dency. He had poiuted out the growers of 
wheat as objects of public hatred. Now, 
though as a wheat-grower, I do not care 
a pin, for my own part, for any populac 
feeling or prejudice ; yet 1 was, surely, 
fairly entitled to shew that my calling ana 
not one which ought to expose me to such 
prejudice. This consideration had, how¬ 
ever, no weight with me) nor Was I ac¬ 
tuated by any predilection for the caUhjlg 
of a fanner, whom I regard as no qWs 
useful in society than a shoe-maker St a 
taylor, or a wine-merchant, and (dtetelf on 
account of his calling) to he entitled to 
more rcspciSt. My motive w*s, that of 
putting the public right , a* to certain 
important points, with regard to which Mr. 
ttowcllffe’s publication was misleading 
them. And, purely, if I was able to do this, 
it was my duty to do k? Upon what 
ground, then, do I deserve abuse instead 
of an answer ? Unless, indeed, the Mayor 
of Southampton can shew, that the publish¬ 
ing of false notions and nonsense, without 
liability tp exposure, lie amongst the privi¬ 
leges secured fey the Charter of that ancient 
Corporation, iff, indeed, Mr, Bowdiffe 



ha$ kept his Resolutions in his"closet; if 'Hcaven-bprn Minister, Pitt, Having, for' 
tlte town had delibejated in secret j if no his $Uow in'officcj that veteran ptoeman, 
publication bad bepn made by them, then 'NtxtfkjSjjp twcl He bright to Wiow ffe 
tbc thing Would have been different. But realcaaato of High price, ahd the HKelibhod 
Mr. BowdiDfe, jw the town through him, of a/all Inhere he any. Yet & lum as I 


had thought jypj>er to put the result-of sajv Aback him, then, and not me—’ 
their delibcritiions into the .public nieWs- Ajwrrospondent, for "whom 1 Swe the 
■papers. They had appealed to tho sepse of gjwftcst respect, Bccrrta not to have clearly 
■ the public at large. And were they, understood me, as to one or’ two points, 
above all the rest of the world, to expect Ete“ saVs,that I assert, that taxation and ! €, 
security against criticism ? ffe Who re- d|preci‘4iua of the^ojintryare the real and 
qorta to the use of the sword, is ah assassin, sol 1 ; causes of the high price of born, an ah- 
if lie does not suppose that the sword is to seftion, says he, not warranted b*y the fact} 
be opposed to him ; and he who’Ymrts to /or' taxation and depreciation continue, 
the.use of the press, if he knows, or and yet, corn is <7«*uv Aly hpWbSfpwltteslf, 
expects, the press not to he open against intpnt i^n the main lrift of the argbmfcnt, 
him, is a coward qf the basest description} onpttcd to observe, that I every v; hereijiia- 
a description which I am far from fnpgjbs* lifv my asertion by baying, tbrit these ate 


a, description which I am far from joaptbs* lify my asertion by baying, thrit 'these ire 
ingto apply toMri Kowclifte, who, I should the wfe causes} the wkaverage 

hope, instead of partaking in the base feel- causes; 'or .the sole catwes, oAujn average 
ings of these anonymous writers, wifi, if he ofyears. Theto qwlifil^t&to I Wve w»- 
b§ convinced of hts error, tbqnk 4 ihe.,for vatdahly used; atm I fcadiSj to’KtiyeSohm. 
Having pointed it out.—-Ah’ to the sub- repetition, slated, for fear of thbf vety^ ob¬ 
ject itself, it is done with,, for the.present, lection, that the variation in the price, hex 

.t t_ _:n _ J _j L. _’ 5 im _ 


| ttj^rii pne _ year and another, 


Corn Bii,l is thrown nut; and,' while I wHolly/n thiamount ofthecrep antTth® 
express my pleasure thereat, I cannqt help weather of the harvest , with the exception 
lamenting, that similar energy is not shewn onlyofthat graduaf and imperceptible rise, 
in petitioning upon other subjects, far mote wluch^ year aflcryear, the taxation and 
interesting to tile people, it is painful to directation are producing. We have a 
observe, that the fear of dear bread*} that proof of fills gradual progress in the price 
the paltry, consideration of the price of the of’'the loaf at die present time, compared 
loaf, in which the mass of the nation are in" wlfh jhe price of tlieloaf in 1802 and !803. 
no degree interested; that the imaginary Great crops and fine harvest* then brought 
difference in the price of food should set down the price of the quartern loaf, at one 
the whole country in a flame, and produce time, so low as eight-pence, in lamdon. Hie 
the instantaneous rejection of a law, pro- great crops and fine harvests of the two , 
posw't and supported by the Goreriimcnt, last years have hot been able, as yet, to 
while' the people are torpid as stocks and brjng down the loaf to less than about 
stones, as. to all those matters in which elfvcii-pcncc, in London. This shews, that 
their rights and liberties are involved. By t^e very largest crops and finest harvests 
pointing out to them the real causes of the hrd unable to contend against their two 


theyjpwt prevail on the Parliament to toko unaffected by the chilling frosts,’^ or by the 
off taxes, and restore the currency to its rays of the sun; while the crop is affected 
former value. Here their petitioning by every HjWt that blows, and by every 
would have some toiwe in it; but, ip their ray ofheat that lights upon the earth.—— , 
r^cent proceedings, there iq ho sense at aD. Another point, on which my correspondent 
—If tiie pesile </Southampton, ojr any hits' remarked, » this: You say, he ob- 
part of/hem, afe i^osej 'to reject lay ar- seryes, tljat* the,Bill would not be unjust} 
guments,»nd statement*,! refer them to yon say, that, corn is as mock entitled to a . 
- ’ V— t>„-law as candles ate; vou shew 
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Jiamentfhdssaid the same wbpt I have said, dearly, that, in wlmtever degree wheat is 
Iiet thfem attack and nipt me*, fcr mure- fe|ortcd, less be grown in Enghnirf: 
iy, if we aw both Id error, he is more to «* jct^faL *!« ah enemy to the Bin.- 


blame than T arn, tic was, many years, m; justice of the Kill, a meo- 

# Secretary of the Treasury, under that sgromay be not at ^1 unjust and yet very 
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ine»ptdk04 'Wbipb, it is . my opinion, is 
ike with regard to tliis Bill. And, 
wilt; (fry i * ;*ro8pondent concluded, that 
thh».- Was something inconsistent in jny 
bdmg an enemy to theBill, and ft the 
lame time, saying, that the corn was, as 
much entitled to protection as candles ate, 
and that the importation of com would 
cause less to lie grown in England, he 
shpuld have waited to hear me say, that 
CANDLES OUGHT To BE PRO¬ 
TECTED, and that it would be . AN 
EVIL to cause less corn to be grown in 
England, My opinion, which ! have 
bffore.explicitly stated, is in opposition to 
beth these. I see no reason for protecting 
Engitsh-inade candles; and I see.no harm 
that 'could ar|se from our sending away our 
eopper and tin,, and steel and cloth, and 
cjroekery-ware, ind getting, from finer cli- 
matesj corn, oil,i0idwine, in. return. If men 
dp tpitfaise cprn,' they will not lose money 
hy,‘i«tifi»g corh.; .If they have not capital 
■ssiployed in farming, they will not b&ve to 
nay taxes upon land, horses, &c. and will 
nave no poor-rates to pay. If the country 
(though the idea is absurd) were wholly 
fed from abroad, those who are now farmers 
would find sometlung else to do.—-—But, 
my grand abjection to the Bill, an objec¬ 
tion which over-balances every thing else, 
is, that, in case of future high prices, it would 
have given f* wrong direction to the public 
outcry, It would; have set the people to 
clamouring against landlortls, farmers,, 
millers, and bakers, and have thus taken 
their attention away from the real causes 
of public, di;tress. This alone was. suffi¬ 
cient to make, me oppose the Bill. I know 
that taxes must be raised; that prices, 
upon an average of years, must keep pace 
with the taxes and the currency; that,, if 
the taxes be not laid so directly upon the 
farmer, they must reach him indirectly; 
but, the difference would have been,.that, 
if,the Bill had been passed, alUthc bkmc 
would have been laid upon the grower of 
corn, and the nWipufacturer of it into bread. 
——I do not spjjf,'B>at this will not be the 
ease as it is;.but it would have been wr 
to be the ease, If the Bill had been passed.’ 

■» . .i'n J 4 - 

Spain and France.*— —The Time* 
newspaper, having failed, jn : its endeawmra 
to mmse a bloody list of proycrigt kms tu be 
made in France, is now a&tepptioig to 
cause one to he made in Spain., ft will 
not suffer the king (our own belovedFier- 
diaand) to xhoose his servants «tglpogu-‘ 


sellors. I'should be, very • loath to say, 
that a good government will he established 
in Spain; but, at any rate, some good has 
been done in that country. There arc, at 
least* stone persons, who ‘ do .not think as 
they formerly did. The old order, of things 

cannot wholly return.--In Fiance, • a 

Constitution has been settled, on, and is 
about to be put ,into execution. I must 
see more of it, .before I can judge of its 
effects; but there are three things, which 
arc of great importance. The Church is 
to be supported like the army, out of the 
taxes, haying no hold,, of any sort, upon 
the bu)d; the sale of the church lands and 
the lands of the nobility is to remain good, 
and the titles of the holders of the lands 
are confirmed; and, which is of still greater 
importance, die Code Napoleon is to remain 
in fullforce , and that most admirable work 
is to continue a blessing to France, and an 
example for other nations. 

The Emperor Napoleon. 

The Treaty by which this celebrated in¬ 
dividual abdicated the thrones of France 
and Italy, has at last become public ; and 
if any thing had been wanting to shew the 
superiority of Napoleon’s mind, even in 
the midst of what bus been held his great¬ 
est misfortune, it would be found in this 
remarkable and, very interesting document. 
Here also we have a complete refutation 
of all the impudent fabrications that have 
been propagated, respecting bis conduct, 
since the moment it was known that be 
preferred the happiness of France to the 
ephemeral glory of a crown, which there 
was a chance, at least, of his perpetuating 
in his family, bad be, instead of giving up 
the contest, taken advantage of the general 
disposition in his favour, and plunged the 
nation into a. civil war fey his personal 
rights. I have said before, and 1 repeat it, 
that the act of alxljcation was the nicist 
magnanimous act of Napoloon’s life £ and 
could I bring my mind to (Junk of forgiving 
him at all for his apostacy from liberty, ■% 
should be disposed .to admit Ills conduct, ut 
this instance, as same sort of palliation for 
his-past guilt. His enemies, who accused 
him of insolence when he wll at the zenith 
of his poweiywere equally forward in charg¬ 
ing trim with , meanness when his fortunes 
were at the lowest ebb. With regard in 
Ms alleged haughtiness, £ never knew a 
weft authenticated' instance of this in his 
dwn person. He may have often repelled 
tfcijfjusiife *f the sycophant and the 
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knaves *, and those who filled offices under attei&mj 

Wnjy may* have displayed the insolence the Coalesced; Powe% jit stipulations' so 
which not unfrequentiy clKiracterisei cour- highly advantageous W'^apohsen, totke 
tiers. Bat, in the one case, the crimes de- members of his house, and to all hisotbff 
served the punishment, and whether, io the adherente, pats it beyond oil question that 
other, the reward followed or not, it is very lbo"AiltedSovereign well knew the extent 
clear that Napoleon was no way answerable of his ‘power, and 'that, notwithstanding' 
for the haughty deportment of his servants, appearances, he was still able to command 
As to the accusation of meanness, the whole respect, lie spirit which has since roa- 
aspect-of the treaty demonstrates, not only rijfesta! itself in France; on several, oeca- 
the greatest presence of mind, hot a degdee ^ins, when circumstances reminded the 
of fortitude and courage which^I am firmly ‘i#my in particular, of the great military 
persuaded,few men alive would baveevineed achievements of the Emperor, shews, that 
in a similar situation. If, as his traducers the Allies acted wisely in what they did. 
Say, Napoleon was unable to maintain his Here, however, -the conductors • our 

f round; if his crimes had rendered all newspaper press, wh? find their hardest in 
ranee inimical towards him; and if,' as rousing thwhostile passions oftheir species, 
we have been a thousand times told by the have the audacity to censure ike conduct 
Times and the Courier, be was bereaved of the Allied Powers for tfa£ port Which 
of hope itself, and was on the ovc of be- they acted. Wishing to conceal their 
coming his own executioner! If, I say, he hatred to France, andthitfr chagrin at het 
had become so obnoxious, and his mind had now relatively happy condition j earerto 
been so depressed as these hireling news- procrastinate a war whirii.tley hadlshltd 
papers represented, it is utterly incon- so profitable; and totally insensible foitf*" 
ceivable how he could think of proposing faring humanity j these prostituted writers, 
terms respecting himself, and contrary to under thehollow pretence of piety, anfl-.ji 
all our ideas of human nature, to suppose regard for public morals, have 'never gmabd 
that, in such deplorable circumstances, he venting their spleen against Napoleon, and 
would have been occupied with the con- against all who shewed any disposition tin 
ceros of others. One would have thought do- justice to his character. In the Times 
that, in place of arranging the articles of Wednesday last, we find the following sm« 
a treaty so important as that unde# consi- cipen of theusual cant of that journal, of its 
denation, his mind would have been wholly affected jealousy for the, national honour, 
engaged with his personal safety, that, in- add of its rooted hatred of Napoleon 
stead of stipulating for rank, for power, “ We have received Paris papers ’ to the 
and for riches, he would have been anxious “ 12th instant. The Journal des JDJbafs, 
to escape the dangers which were said to ft paper of some credit; contains the foi* 
surround him, and,to seek arefuge in some (< lowing article, which, if accurate, may 
far distant land. Nothing of this, how- “ be considered as of no small importance 
ever, occurred. On the contrary, we find “ to the future tranquillity of Europe:— 
him, iu place of accepting terms from, “ ‘ General Bertrand, who accompanied 
actually dictating terms to, his supposed “ Bonaparte to the Isle of Elba, is on his 
conquerors. Viewing matters in this light, “‘return to Paris.. When he left the 
all idea of humiliation, all notion of defeat “ Island,the d-ctevofft Emperor had become 
and disgrace vanish from the mind. In- “ entirely derapged, and the Phypicians 
Stead of "a “ debased, broken-down, low- “ despaired of his recovery.’ We say, 

“ spirited wretch,” as his gentle calumnia- this fact is of importance; because, how-, 
tors were pleased to call him, we behold “ ever deep was the disgrace which Bo- 
Napoleon acting a part os if he bad in “ naparte had encountered, yet In a coun* 
reality closed his last campaign in as “ try where every principle of reason 
brilliant <i manner as a ny of his former “and of nUmility had been shaken,-** 
military expeditions. We discover no “where the Revolution had set afloat la, 
cringing, no faint-heartedness, no over- “many wild and extravagant ideas, aftff 
anxiety to gain the favour or insure the “the peace bad disappointed so many vrin 
good graces of bis opponents. The con- “ and ambitions, projects, it was naturally 
ditions of the treaty evidently originated “to be expected that the restless andtt- 
With himself. They indicate, that they .“jttigmng Wffidd recnr with partiality to 
mutt have been proposed with a manly .“ their former idol; and the very reflec- 
dignity, audio a tope calculated to insioc •“ tioalhat such a chief was stillreway te. 
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affirmed, i.hnt Xofd Castiercagh had posi¬ 
tively refused ,to put Ills' signature to * 
treaty which wa« polluted with tbe-narae of 
Bonaparte. When they said this, they 
forgot, at least wished the public to forget, 
the existence of the treaty of Amiens, i 
have no doubt they now wishthc same piihlic 
to banish, ffom their remembrance, what 
they,also so recently said about the French 
Emperor .beingtreated ns an outcast from 
society j ,for they arpBt last forced to 
admit, that even the representative of our 
Government has not only associated hi* 
narag, in a treaty, with tnat of , Napoleon, 
but has actually pledged the honour of this 
country to guarantee the entire sovereignty 
of the, island of Elba to Bonaparte for 
“life!! ” What! hare we found it neces¬ 
sary, after all the sacrifices we have,made 
for tbe deliverance of Europe $ and after 
the glorious a^d triumphant accomplish¬ 
ment of that gr.tnd object; have we, 1 as^ 
been compelled, in such fortunate circum¬ 
stances, to become tbe abettors of a cos. 
pifted criminal ? —For years past have, the 
good people of this country been told, that 
■Bonaparte was a murderer, a blasphemer, 
an adulterer, aihief, a robber, a liar ; in 
short, every crime which could possibly be 
committed, or conceived,.has lieeil attri¬ 
buted to him. Either the public were 
told the truth on these occasions, or, tjipy 
wi?re tofd falsehoods. If tbe latter, wi¬ 
ther are they or their deceivers most de¬ 
serving of punishment, for submitting so 
long to be tbe dupes of such delusion ? As 
to the injustice done to the character of 
Napoleon, I urn not so sanguine as to ex¬ 
pect that any will *be acknowledged by his 
enemies.—But if it he all . true that has 
been said of him j if he is. in verity that 
“ terrible inonstcr”whicb he has been*so 


, in line event of a Revol&foui, 
|gfi to afford a strong temptation 
kionmry movements. ThcAjJies 
pari have! upwittjligly strengthened 
j sentiments,; the respect wljie’i 

they so inconsistently lavished on *«m- 
** victed criminal. Tfie Treaty of the' Jlth 
4r of Aprjl speaks for itself in. this partjeu- 
11 lar. For the honour of our own counjnfo ■ 
“rteyever, we must correct amisrepreseri- 
“ of the part wliich Lord Castle- ■ 
book in that treaty. . His Lo,rd- 
C&tojrether declined signing as a 
general contents. The Allied 
** AWers, yifer they had signed it, applied 
“ to the fouwi Government for their ac-1 
P CCteio« , 'to jjp but this was refused, ;iex- 
& C#pt merely 6o far as regarded the ar- 
,( . rtngementa for securing the Ducjiies 0 f J 
f ;P»W^Flac«|ti% and GuasUllft, to the I 
^Archduchess gki her Spa in perpetuity,! 
**’ islwrfafElba to Bonaparte for 

dt/tese dr tildes, alone was Lord 
sreAgh’s ‘Signature affixed j so that 
*$g!a not true that the imperial and jungly 
* titles of Bonaparte and lys family have 
? ever bSen acknowledged by tbe British 
“ Government, or that the British Go- 
5* vemineot are parties to any of tbe pecu- 
“,niary- stipulations contained . in the 

” treaty.”-It is not my intention here 

to animadvert on the cowardly conduct .of 
a public writer, who unceasingly levels his 
shafts against, and constantly exalts over, 
one who, attbe same time, he admits is a 
fallen enemy. - True courage spares such 
a one ; it is only the dotard who considers 
him an object of triumph. It is not my inten¬ 
tion, Isay, at present, to enlarge upon this 
topic. But it may not be amiss to remark a 
littfo upon what is said respecting Lord 
CastlereSgh declining,on thepart four Go¬ 
vernment, to become a patty tp-tbe general 
contents 'of the treaty with. Napoleon.— 
If this statement had been isin, how comes 
it that Lord Castlereagh’s name appears at 
the treaty, in conjunction ^rith tha Minis¬ 
ters uf the ritjfer Allied Powers, without 
.any exception - whatever appearing fp have 
been taken to, a single article‘by ufo Lord¬ 
ship? It is' possible that fie tMj jhivc 
“ declined signing as a pajtyto its general 
44 contents,” though theatrtCtrnles «f di-v 
plomacy renders up extremely improbable. 
Besides, it may be recollected, ■'■in^n' -^iKj 
treaty was first spoken ofi that tfce.ZVpire 
and the Courier hath denied fa*.!, 

teen any concurrence at all on tjhe 
dtfr Government. They, ia fadt r |; 



- 

[ght .to be “ hunted from foefot;& 
“ as a being who carries pestiknee in bis 
“ train w&at .beebmes odgll out liigT 
tensions to juetvlnd masafity, wjten 
•m *-that w. d° «#*,vilely jtahaiite. % 
cxisjtehoe 'ofinM^amma, Jfot imter.iuto A 
solemn cmupact- With wm* ;hy ; , wldch we 

to an extent 



of territory capable. of yielding, a revenue 
«$tfal to that enjoyed by snonv of, the' 
IwWsm/ EivmftAiL 

iteflfef **4 • ?«• mhi » amp thd. Me' 
il honour, attempts toraakea-distiatS. 
hetafeenthe recognition of" 
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Elba. But, if there is any difference at 
ill in the matter, it woiild have been in¬ 
finitely more to the honour of this country 
to have kept fro* Napoleon the mans of 
..doing evil, than to refuse to acknowledge 
bis imperial and kjngly rank; for,, in the 
one case, if he » the dangerous and un¬ 
principled character described, he has It in 
nis power, -with money in his bands', to sow 
discord when and where he pleases j whereas 
in the other, possessed of little more titan 
the vain apd empty titles of his former 
^rtatnd^f he would he more fhe object-of 
Contempt and. ridicule than that of ftauvr- 
it was highly indecent, therefore, in tfa$s 
base wrifer, to accuse the Allies 1 of 
“ strengthening revolutionary movements,” 
and °i acting “ inconsistently” in their 
Conduct towards Napoleon, gFtet the par¬ 
ticipation which, H » pWa, we have had 
ip the business. Before any one attempted 
to censure, the Allies fbs what they haye 
.done, they should haye been prepared to 
shew, that titer themselves had no cOnyern 
whatever in the transaction, It is rifet 
enough to say, that they discovered what 
appeared to them to be bad, and concurred 
only in the good; for, if these js any truth 
in the aspom of law, that the partial vitia¬ 
tion of a contract proves fatal to the whole, 
then % becoming an accessary to any part 
of the treaty with Napoleon, implicates the 
party so acpedjng in the morality br im¬ 
morality pf the entire transaction. But 
gven were it otherwise, I have yet to teprn 
that it was less moral, on the pari of the 
Allies, to sanction the paymetotof one mil¬ 
lion of francs to the Empress Josephine, 
than it was, in Great Britain, to consent 
to the arraugeroehts which secured .the full 
Sovereignty of the Italian States to the 
Empress Marla Louisa, end to her son 
#ad his heirs in succession. Have we not 
khrays said, at least, have not the writers 
in the Times apd the Cotorier repeatedly 
fcfitWtMd, that Josephine was the lawful 
wi& of Nappl^an, and that Maria Louisa 
was qoly his m$(ress> andtbe young King 


’they have even 
that tikis child 
AttsMwriwss, 
hut a spuriops .ubarn the cre- 

fiuku* people of Frairie.-—Where, then, 


pf Rome a bostai 
|she so fan as to 
was not the affinhitig 


rraqce< 

Wds the morality, where the honour of 
wrettg ridt sanction to an -article of a 
treaty dWrft secured to the metres* and 
the kmtardof aviie Emperor, 1 (toctoding 


totoftirie Bahifih*, w% toe tetedjl b 


N> 

sanctioaan allowance to the hv$tl wife, 
which here no manner of propatiw to 
that' prantod to her mori ftrtonnfty^ral ? 
Was it tnorulity, proa it honour, towii&de 
•rii concur in that stipulation of tike treaty, 
Wbieh opnferrcd the entire sovereignty of 
the Isle of Elba upon the «wtA&jS Napo¬ 
leon, while We mused to accedeto that 
tort of the same treaty, by which the 
French Emperor provided fop the seeutitj 
of the Arsons and property of all Ereftch- 
mert who had attached themselves to the 
fprinneS pf his family? Vf*»’ ft, in be¬ 
coming a party to this tieftcypui act, that the 
Allies strengthened r^tokltianriy move¬ 
ments ; or wetethey Iris moral aafl less 
honourable ban ns when they consented, 
white We refused, to that othier article,.by 
which Napoleon secured a tofe-etoreyance 
home, With thrir arms and b|^g£,_their 
decorations, and pbhsiow, tottoBeli# 1 
troops in the service of Eyanto, W^s a tri- 
^timopy of their honourable services ?”^— 
ReaHy mp knows .not what these Aoarir- 
#>lc Aten of the Times and Courier) these 
modern sticklers for What they caU evati- 
gelictd morality , would bo at. What they 
linounce crime and vice to-day, they extol 
to thp skies to-morrow, as th&fitst of vir¬ 
tues ; what they pronounce ttishonour#fe 
and immoral in the Allies, when it does 
fto( readily meet their views, becomes 
all at once magnanimous and praiseworthy. 
When they find it adapted by the party 
Whose eftuse they have determined on all 
occasions to'espouse. When it was given 
out that thb Government had positively 
refused to become a party to the treaty with 
Napoleon, there Was no part of it which 
these writers censured with greater malig¬ 
nity than that which secures to him the en¬ 
tire posseswm of the Isle 'of Elba. It wae 
tildn the dhatigriwere rung, from day today, 
Upon all this wusive epithets they Were in 
tire to lftvidh Wpbn him *, it was then that 
hp$ primes wire multiplied and magnified 
td a tenfold greater degree than they bad 
been at any former period; and in all 
this h was plainly discovered that'it was 
Wished to render the Allied Sovereigns 
Odious'tof the part, it'was supposed, they 
had exclusively taken in the. business. 
—Now It has beep discovered, that we 
also b&d a share In- the transaction, 
actually subscribed to that article, 
Sftecb these irpcn were so loud in condemn- 
m ipk'the toisrit attd tfe most dishononr- 
ape i|f toe whole. But, instead of this 
discovery leadkig these infamous traducenr 
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to do justice to: flmmioti ves of the Allies, 
they , hare befcome the more hold and a«da- 
oioiijj, and,' in defiance of all decency, totally 
regardless of all principle, they endeavour, 
by £he vilest sophistry, to convert into, 
Ctimc the magnaminity of others,' merely 
because it gratifies their malignant and re¬ 
vengeful dispositions towards an individual, 
whose conduct, if fairly balanced in the 
scale, would, perhaps, be found ten times 
more pure than that of his base accusers. 
That, Napoleon has been guilty of many 
errors, none will deny; but that he has 
perpetrated the crimes which have’ been 
ascribed to .him, is what not one amongst a 
thousand pretend to hplieve. At least, if 
they do say they believe those charges, it is i 
not because they have examined them, but j 
because they .have taken them upon tire 
weed pf others, whose motives they have not 
beejt, at the trouble to investigate., The 
oftly crime, in ray opinion, of which Napo¬ 
leon has been guilty, is that against liberty. 
Here he has enough to answer for, without 
loading him with imaginary crimes, which 
can serve no other purpose than to divert 
tiie attention from the real nature of his 
offence. It is to his enmity to freedom 
that all his misfortunes are to be traced, 
qad had these misfortunes been, much 
greater than they have been, he.would, for 
this cause alone, have deserved them all. 
But while we reprobate and deplore the 
conduct of the man upon grounds which 
are tenable, let us not forget the good 
which he has done to France, in consolida¬ 
ting those admirable laws and institutions 
to which the Bovolution gave birth, and 
the benefits of which, I am persuaded, not¬ 
withstanding the great faults he committed, 
it was his intention to communicate to sur¬ 
rounding nations. Inasinuehse his down-. 
fall may have prevented or retarded this, it 
may be considered a matter.of regret; hot, 
viewed as the just reward of tie anostaey ; 
from liberty, it is a circumstance Which no., 
one who values genuine freedom can' se¬ 
riously deplore. 

ARTICLES OF THE TREATY BETWEEN THE 

ALLIED POWERS AND HIS MAJESTY 

THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON. '' - , 

Art. 1. His Majesty the Emperor Na¬ 
poleon renounces for himself, his sncces- 
sors, and descendants, as well np. for AH the 
members qf his foimly, all right jofeo- 
yereignty and dominion, as well to foe 
french Empire, and the Kingdoih ofltaiy,. 

iiver every other Country^ . 


Art. 2, Tficir Majesties the t Emperor 
Napoleon and Maria Louisa shall retain 
their titles and rank, to be enjoyed during 
their lives. The mother, the brothers, 
sisters, nephews, and nieces of the Empe¬ 
ror, shall also retain, wherever they-may 
reside, the titles of Princes of his family. 

Art. 3. The Isle of Elba, adopted by, bis 
Majesty the Emperor Napoleon as the 
place of his residence, shall form, daring 
bis life, a separate principality, which shall 
be.possessed by him in full Sovereignty and 
property; there shall he besides gap ted, in 
full property, to the Emperor Napoleon, an 
annual revenue of 2,000,000 francs, in 
rent charge, in flic great book of Francc,'of 
which 1,000,000 shall be in reversion to 
the Empress. 

Art. f. The Duchies of Parma, Placen¬ 
tia, and Guastalla, shall be granted, in foil 
property and Sovereignty, to her Majesty 
the Empress Maria Louisa; they shall pass 
to, her son, and to the descendants in the 
right lint. The Prince her son shall from 
henceforth take the title of Prince of Parma, 
Placentia and Gaustalfe. 

Art. 5. All the Powers engage to em¬ 
ploy their good offices to cause to be res¬ 
pected by tire Barbary Powers the flag and 
territory of the Isle of Elba, for which pur¬ 
pose the relations with foe Barbarv Powers 
shall be assimilated to those with Franee. 

Art. 6. There shall bo reserved in foe 
territories hereby renounced, to his Ma¬ 
jesty the Emperor Napoleon, for himself 
and his family, domains or rent-ebarges in 
the great book of France, producing a reve¬ 
nue, clear of aU deductions and charges, of 
2,500,000 francs. These domains or rents 
shall belong, in full property, and to hr dis¬ 
posed of as they shall thjnk fit, to the Prin¬ 
ces and Princesses of his family, and shall 
be divided amongst them in such manner 
that the revenue of each shall be in tlmfolp 
lowing proportion, viz. 

! ■ . Frews*. 

To Madame Mere,......300,000 

To King Joseph and his Queen..'.560,000 

To King Louis. 800,000 

To the Queen Jlortenie and her 
‘ children •W* if • id Sib '* '-*•* A’* MMft * 400,000 
To King Jerome and his Queen,... 400,ooo 

To the PrinceisTSiira.... 300,000 

To the PrincwA Paulina.......... 300,000 

L 8,500,000 

The Prince*and Princesses of the House 
i*f foe - Emperer Napoleon shall retain 
besides their property, ,moveable and im¬ 
moveable, iof. whatever nature it may he, 

1 which they shall-possess by. individual Mfd 
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p}Mic right, and the rent? of ■which they 
&(>»U enjoy (also as individuals.) 

Art. 7. The annual pension of the 
Empress Josephine shall be reduced to 
1,000,000, in domains, or in inscriptions 
in the, great book of France: she shall con¬ 
tinue to enjoy in full property, all her pri¬ 
vate property, moveable and immoveable, 
with nower to dispose of it conformably io 
the French laws. 

Art* 8. There shall be granted to Prince 
Eugene, Viceroy of Italy, a suitable estab¬ 
lishment out of France. 

Art. 9. The property which, his Majesty 
the Emperor Napoleon possesses in France, 
either as extraordinary domain, or of pri¬ 
vate domain attached to the Crown, the 
funds placed by tl«j Emperor, cither in the 
great book of France, in the iBank of 
r ranee, in the Actions dc$ Forets, or in any 
other manner, and which his Majesty aban¬ 
dons. to the Crown, shall be reserved as a 
capital, which shall not .exceed 2,Q00,000, 
to be expended in gratifications in favour of 
such persons, whose names shall be contain¬ 
ed in a.list to be signed by the Emperor 
Napoleon, and shall be transmitted to the 
French Government. 

Art. 10. All the Crown diamonds shall 
remain in France. 

Art. 11. His Majesty the Emperor Na¬ 
poleon shall return to the Treasury, and to 
the other publip chests, all the sums and 
effects that shall have been taken out by his 
orders, with the exception'of what has been 
appropriated from the Civil List. 

Art. 12. The debts pf the Household of 
his Majesty the Emperor Napoleon, such as 
they were on the day of the signature of the 
present Treaty, shall be immediately dis¬ 
charged out of the arrears due by the pub- 
lie Treasury to the Civil List, according U> 
a list, whiph shall bq signed,by a Commis¬ 
sioner appointed for that purpose, ■ 

Art. 13, The obligations of the Mont- 
Napoleon, of Milan, towards all the credi¬ 
tors, whether .Frenchmen or foreigners, 
shall bc-*xae% &lfillcd, unkss there shall 
be any change made inthi? respect. 

‘ Art. 14. Tfere shall he given all the ne¬ 
cessary passports fbr'thtffprepawage of his 
'Majesty tjm' Emperhr Napoleon, ov of the 
Empress, Uje Princes, and Princesses, and 
afl the p6»dha of their states who wish to 
apcompAfy «r to establish themselves 
opt OfFnthce,aSwell as for tire passage ofall 
the equipages, hdrscs, and elects belonging 
Trtbeilr Thi Attied Powers shall ha con- 


sdhuenoe furnish Officers and ften far 
ea&rts. * , 

Art, 15. The French Imperial 'Guard 
fhali ftimish a detachment of front 1,200 
tp 1,500 men, of all arms, to serve as an 
escort' ta the Emperor Napoleon to St. 
TropdS, Ihe phtce of his embarkation. 

‘Art. 16. fhcre fhall be furnished a cor¬ 
vette, and thcUccessaty transport vessels, to* 
cilnvey to the place of his destination his 
Majesty the Emperor Napdloon and his 
household; and the'corvette shall belong, 
in full property,to bis Majesty the Emperor. 

Art. 17, The "Emperor Napoleon shall 
be allowed to take with him and retain as 
his .guard 400 men, volunteers, af well 
officers, as sub-officers and soldiers. 

Art. 18. No Frenchman, who shalllmve 
followed the Emperor Napdleon or his 
fkmily, shall be held to bnve forfeited hit 
rights as snch, by not burning to FntoiotL 
within three years; at least they'Shall not 
be comprised in the exceptions Which the 
French Government reserves to itself to 
giant after the expiration of that term. 

Art. 19. The" Polish troops of all arms, 
in the service of France, shall be* it liberty 
to return home, and shall retain their arms 
and baggage, as a testimony of their ho¬ 
nourable V; vices. The officers, sub- 
officers, and soldiers, shall retain the depot* 
rations which have been granted to them, 
mid the pensions annexed to those decora¬ 
tions. 

Art. 20. Hie high Allied Power? gua¬ 
rantee the execution of all the Articles of 
the present Treaty, and engage to obtain 
that it shall be adopted and guaranteed Ly 
France. 

Art. 21. The present Act shall be rati-, 
fied, and the ratifications exchange d at, 
Paris within two days, or sooner if possible. 

Done at Paris, the 1 Lth of April, 1814.. 
(L. S.) The Prince da SlETTERuicH. 
(L.S.) J. p. (Jompto dc St a dion. 

L.S.) Anqre Comte dc Rasoumoufskv. 
L.S.) Charles Rqrert . Comte dc 
Nesselrode. 

(L.S.) Castlereagh, 

'(L.S.) Charles August^ Baron de 
Hardenrerg. 

(L. S.) Marshal Net. 

(L.S.) Caux4Ncourt. 

■ 1 r„v 1 v ,| r " * 

* Td THE EMptROR ALEXANDER. 

‘ The reception which your Majesty baa 
%xp ;4enced in ^England must compel you 
to reflect. The coarse but hearty welco«| 
you, ft stranger, have met with, compare* 
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with the discordant M^es lavished upoitthe 
-Ffmce Begetrt.jfliditts bora and educated 
a|tumg (lw peej^tt of this country, and to 
wbqtt, therefore, he tifuSt 1*c thoroughly 
knoAtn, will convince you, that id a Sove¬ 
reign something" besided rank' and pdwer 
are requisite to gala the people’s' affection ; 
A»D ON A PEOPLEAFFECTION R£ST3 
TflE SECURITY 0? jfc SOVEREIGN! 

Emperor! to flattery I am a stranger, 
and- ante flatterers be thou a foe.—Report 
speakl%jghly of thy intellect, and of tliy 
heart. * Justify that report; Let (thy tra¬ 
vels he to the advantage of Russia, and df 
mankind in general. At thy return lie a 
second Peter, in thy endeavours to huma¬ 
nise and liberate thy Subjects. Hcigrt by 
love, and not by fear and terror. . Shed not 
thy subjcCt’shlood through auibitiod, or for 
tm gratification of courtiers. Drain not 
theftopleVsUbatoQCfrto pamper sycophants, 
or eueoArfage Vice or treachery *, and, final¬ 
ly,-let tty sttbjecb sfecin thee % pattern of 
justice, of temperance, and of morality.— 
To theia appear riot a criminal. The con¬ 
sequences thou now scest, and then Avill 
experience* Aristides. 


The. Pope.— While Emperors, Kings, 1 
and Prince?,,are celebrating their giand 
juhiilee in the capital of the British era- 
pire,, to the inexpressible gratification of 
John Bull and his numerous family, "ac¬ 
counts have arrived that his Holiness 
Jhe Pope has also been exhibiting him- 
self to the pious inhabitants of the an¬ 
cient capital -of the world. “ The Holy 
Father,” says an article under the head 
Rome, in the Paris Papers, “ made his 
grand entrance into the Vatican, on the 
44th instant. Before day-break an im¬ 
mense crowd, of all ranks, hastened through 
the gate at which his Holiness was ex¬ 
pected to enter. * He whs received hy 
their Majesties the King and Queen of 


Justiniana, where he Tested an hour.— 
Messrs. Fagan aad -podds, the EttglisA 
Consuls, were the ft present?#, and most 
gretcioush/ received. The Ministers frptn- 
the Courts of Vienna, Portugal, Naples, 
ftc. al$o formed partpf the cavalcade, and 
the whole entered Rome amid the accla¬ 
mations qf the people. Severaf AB^nsses 
were, in’ the course of,the d^ptesqi^fd 
to his Holiness.” From this, ft appears, 


withstanding all that aev&rs and infidbls' 
have said ml that sqptt. Not only have 
we Consuls -at Rome, to congratulate tbte 
Holy Fatter on bis restoration to' the chair 
of ’ St.' Peter, but We yere lately informed 
by the Courier , that the Pope' had stilt 
Cardinal GotfSalvi; his Minister for Foreign* 
Aflairs, to England, with a letter to tee' 
Prince Regent, thanking him forthb active 
part his 'Royal Highness had taken m re¬ 
establishing the Roman Catholic Church' 
upon its (briber btrsis. I do, nbt know whe¬ 
ther hfe Holiness styled our Rcgdnt *“ d 
true Son of the Church$” b'tk I am sure if 
he did not, he imade a most ungrateful re¬ 
turn for the benefits conferred on hrmrby 
his Royal Highness. It has been said, that 
the Plince Regent is secretly attached to 
Catholic Emancipation, and would immedi¬ 
ately confer that boon erponthe Irish nation,, 
were it not fibr the naughty interference of 
some of his father’s Ministers. My opinion 
is, that thobu who are the loudest iu their 
cry in behalf of the Irish, go the wrong 
way to work to better their Condition.' 
Instead of bawling about their eligibility to 
fill public situations, by which only a few 
at the most would be benefited, I think the 
best boon we could confer upon the Irish, 
would be to render them ro6re civilized,. 
and to destroy that abominable system of 
middk-men, which intervenes between the 
landholder and the peasant, and renders 
the situation of the latter more abject and 
deolornble, than that of the negroes ini the 
West India Islands, respecting whom so' 
much clamour is now raised against Franco, 
though there was not a word to be heard 
on the subject while those Islands re¬ 
mained in our own possession, or in- that 
of the Allies. I was, at durst, inclined to 
think that, the Prince Regent, by the re¬ 
ception* which, it is said, &s gave to the 
Pope’s Legate, intended ’this as a prelutki 
to some concessions in favour of tee lrish^ 
Catholics; but the late proclamation uqn 
its Iceland, by which .the C*ttolic 'IpatSf* 
has been declared an illegal As$eqib]y, s%. 
tisfies mo that it is. not |he tojentionof bit ; 
Royal Highjueas to sbejv anygpjatfr coun-. 
tenauce to the successor of t|i$-great Apos¬ 
tle, ttaa whlltoW tttslufe done. This. 
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are every where attempting tyestshliah,— 
Bat I still give the o^rqpce-to the 
Episcopal Church}, cot because 1 .consider 
its clergy the most, virtuous of men, hut 
because* they are, in general, more tolerant 
and less btgotted, than either the Catholic 
clergy or the preachers aajoog, the Dis¬ 
senters. , ■ i 


Power anp Eight. 

Sir,— —Hume says, ** the origin of 
“dll Bight is Power; u and .another 
equal celebrity asserts, that the nation.that 
holds “ the trident of Neptune” must al¬ 
ways rule the world by commanding its 
wealth. If i those observations be just, 

which I believe no ope Will doubt) why do 
your friend Cobb make such a pother 
about taxes } for have they not been very 
generally caused by tbe system adopted for. 
“ the liberation of Europe ? w Do we not 
possess a naval force, more than a match 
for all the rest of the world ? Have we 
not sugar, coffee, ginger, pepper, nutmegs, 
Sec. for which nearly all Europe, must de¬ 
pend upon us ? Why, then, do we hesitate 
in laying a thumping export duty on theuig 
in order to reimburse ourselves, in part, at 
least, for the vast expense we have been at, 
by obliging the Continental consumers to 
pay us a proper tribute on them, as the 
best means we can adopt for that end, or 
why* our boasted naval superiority and 
maritime rights? ■ Bob Short, 

Clifton, June 13/A, 1S14, 


Corn Laws. 

Sir, —After the nonsense which we have 
of late been subjected to' read, on tbe sub¬ 
ject of the Cbm Bill, it does one' good, at 
last, to meet with a little. common sense.' 
I allude to your Letter to the .People of 
^outluftnpton; and I sincerely hope it may; 
tend to produce a more correct fray of 
tMfifcing through the country in general. 
There is one point upon which I cannot 
altogether agree with yon; and that is, 
the iMproprmty and inefficiency of any 
refirictWit a|L Tt is allowed, that the 
taxes, aSrietit "'f&d indirect, affecting the 
growers of 'dim!' in this country, amount 
to some pofafe per acre} of course to a 
considerable "'watt per Quarter of wheat, 
call'it twenty shillings, h not the same 
protecting power, which apposed this bur- 
den upon the British agriculturist, bound 
in jflstiee to tax foreign core in the same 
proportion, when imported into this eoun- 
trjfi however small the quantity may be ? 
ASWKtlJtto to *How. that every quarter im* 


ported w$t dioiipishAhe 'growth at home, 
which fe, in truth, allowing that it must, 
affect the price. .To the,PRteht of the 


anect tne p«cp. Xo tnejsxtent of the 
tapes, the British farmer b entitled'to 
i protection qgainst even the chance of loss; 

« a net only justice but good noticy, and 
by it thwreai interest of the consumcca of 
corn will be best consulted.—Moreover, a* 
you yourself have shewn, it is a measure 
imperious upon the Government. It is 
the fruit of their system—and to them it. 
ought to have been left. , AVe sbeoldf tbeu 
have seen none of that hypocritical oppo¬ 
sition v on, the part of those who must be 
convinced of its absolute necessity— if the 
•interest of the debt.is to he paid. At page. 
ISp of your last number, (in the same Let¬ 
ter to the good People of Southampton) 
you ailnde to the depreciation w one, cause 
of tbe high prices, and as pother reason, 
for restriction—'that is, as.aUedged;hy thfe 
farmers. But it must be evident, that tho. 
depreciation ii always a sufficient urotpc-, 
tion against its own effects* It baa no 
doubt a very important share in the rise of 

! iticcs, but this circumstance affects the 
oreiga.grower of com in the same .way as 
the British. A Polish farmer, or rather 
merchant, who, twenty years ago, scn&hhi 
wheat-to this country, and sold it with 
advantage at forty shillings a qunrtcr, can- < 
not do so row. Two pounds sterling were 
then equal to a certain quantity oftgnld or 
silverl Now, they' will not produce sa 
much of these metals Ly a third at least, 
and in that proportion (other things sup¬ 
posed equal) must he be paid in the present' 
depreciated .paper. The state of the fo¬ 
reign exchange is the uuen mg index to 
every foreigner upon this subject. It is 
odd, that with the immense exports from' 
this country of late, and still more from 
.the predictions and assertions in Parlia 
merit, by men who ought to know these 
mutters, that a change has not taken place; 
But we -must have patience!—There «s 
‘nothing fair it but patience!—I am, Sir, 
your constant Header, ’ Ttro. 
Mid-Lothian, Sth June, 1814. 

"'French House .of CoMMoNsT^The 
.Chamber of Deputies at Paris, which cor-, 
respond? with the plan of pur House of 
Commons, held its first sitting on the 13th 
iast. Though the .debates were no way 
interesting, being of a personal natufe be¬ 
tween two of the members respecting the 
right of foreigners to a seat in tbe Assem¬ 
bly, I have given the Report of it below M 
a cariosity, and "that some idea may njj *' 
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ifodfed.of lltfjtfrktad rthoner in which 
«Me wr: l ljp ^m rirot >of the t rench 
peojde cqndufet their deliherttfans:— 
v I tittAMtt/M&XtUJUa. 

Sitting ike ittA of June., * 

The President communicates tp the 
Chamber two Messages, by which the 
King names AX. Lainc, President, and AL 
Maine Btran, and Calvet, Quostors— AX. 
Felix Faulcon, id giving up the President's 
office^ thanks the Chamber in a short 
speech.— Al. Pictet then desires to be 
heard* On Saturday last, M. Dumolard 
had mode a speoch lupttnst him, contending, 
that as a native of Geneva he had no right 
to a scat in the Ch imber. Al. Pictet bci*an 
hy declaring, that it was painful to hear 
one's self spoken of, or tn speak of one's 
self} yet it was impossible for him to pre¬ 
serve silence upon the charges brought 
against hint and against the city of Geneva. 
He did not expect to bear his native city 
denounced. It if objected to Geneva that 
she has ceased to be French. He begged 
leave first to deposit his titles on the table. 
He* then declared, that in 1769 the King 
gave to a Genevese, having property in 
France, the right of being elcctrd to the 
States General. He awaited with calm¬ 
ness and respect the derision of the Cham¬ 
ber*. whatever it might be, he should 
always lie bappyvm having been a Member 
of it at the cvermiernorableepooh in which 
Ennis the 18th ascended the throne of his 
ancestor j—T he printing of this speech was 
called for, when M. Dumolard appeared 
in the Tribune. It was, at first, wished 
that he should give in his explanation 
before a Commission, but lie obsei vtd, that 
having been publicly accused, he had a 
right to malm a public idjjdy. After some 
moments of agitation, he obtained silence— 
All those, he said, who heard fab speech, 
could not suppose that'ho had the slightest 
intention of a personal attack upon M. 
Pictet He asked' awptttftut'umsJ question, 
and he Was not to blame If M. Pictet was 
the only persori 0 whom the case applied. 
The quesoou pros aitnply this, to know if a 
foreigner could* be admitted among, the 
number of Deputies of the French people; 
.and if, in order to have that title, he ought 


25 to qfato* the wtf t* of a foreigner, 
The flttstber dtoewild p&hneiscco upon 
the legality of ltd Afembers. M, Pictet 
says, that an attack hat bfsti made upon 
Geneva*—" This," says SC IHdnolard, 
“ I dent, I merely menrtt to say chi’) -you 
are aGeheVese, Member of the Sovereign 
Council of Geneva, as your father was— 
you will still faq j>o—Can you have a seat 
here. J ”—M. Dtboucbrt moved that the 
two speeches be printed.—Al. Beuvier op¬ 
posed it, as both speeches contained per¬ 
sonalities.—The President Was 'about to 
put to the vote the motion for printing th* 
two Speeches,— Stveral eoicc*—No print¬ 
ing—no _ pi intiug.—A|, Beuvier.—The 
peisonalitxs in the speeches rt nder thun 
unfit foi facing made public. 1 move that 
they be merely referred to a Committee.— 
Tins motion was agreed to. 

Poi-ITICAI, Ot CURREKCM.—-Europe, 
notwithstanding the fall of Napoleon, i* 
still much politicall} convulsed. Some of 
the foreign journals speak of insurrections 
in Corsica; and it is said, though I believe 
without any truth, that this island is to be 
transferred to the French Emperor, on con¬ 
dition of his resigning his pension. 

If is certain that the affairs of Norway 
arc not yetsettlcd,faut some hopes are enter¬ 
tained,from a disposition Bald to he evinced 
by Sweden to retain Pomerania, that tha 
independence of die Norwegians may be 
ultimately respected. 

Some blood appears to have been shed in 
Switzerland, where commotions prevail re¬ 
specting the adoption of the new Constitu¬ 
tion, recommended by the Allies for tip, 
different Cantons. 

The following article from Madrid indi¬ 
cates that considerable ferment prevails 
through Spain, in consequence of the recent 
proceedings of tfae King, which,,it b 
thought, will be productive of veiy serious 
consequences:—— “ Madrid, June 2—AH 
the news from tfae interior agree ip the 
same details—every where, toe cry is. 
Long live #Gfdaunu^Ptrifkpke Contti- 
tuthn. This jtoal requiresi to he repressed. 
It b ejcched by agitators who abu^e the 
ignorance of tire peppK and ate preparing 
for fhtal re-actions.” 
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' SUMMARY or P^LmCS, 

tky&M Blzx.—Still t mast notice the 
termeadiags as td this Bill. The people 
nave been sadly deluded by those venders 
of falsehood, the newspaper editors.,The 
bet ion s, which the people have spread 
abroad are a disgrace to their country, 
not less than the acts of folly and of vio¬ 
lence which t|»y have produced, I have 
just heM told, that, at HavaKt, in this 
bounty, »tr. HUSKI880N has been 
burnt m ejfaff and that, at same other 
places, loaves of bread have been carried 
in processiea, decorated with HOSES l — 
a? tf Mr. Huskwsen had. eadeeaneaied to 
make tom dear, and Mr. Bose to make 
corn JU Soutbampteuy the better 

tnfonhad part of the poops* are, if I am 
rightly !o|sE»ed, coming to thesr senses, 

WiiSa^w^ any 

hand ip these “ Xefohtiiom," which, had 
it not been for their inflammatory ten¬ 
dency, would have Wen perfectly con¬ 
temptible. Illy Address to them has, I 
am told, been, re-pubbshed in the town. I 
am exceedingly glad of this} for, all 1 
want is, that men of only common under¬ 
standing should have the oppoitunity and 
inclination of reading that Address.—— 
‘What ought to W the shut^e of those, who 
have led the people into dm excesses of 
burning and hanging in effigy upon this 
(WOOninn 1 And what is remarkable, too, is 
that these are the very persons who have, 
fer many years past, been accusing others 
oCseditions attempts! This Corn BUI. 
vrif a measure wrqposed by (be Ministers; 
sarihnrtind hx. having a great a»< 

rigS^^ 

■* bsw 

m v*ew Wsm w &r as I Wee Ward, 
Mt Wj p t od to W suppressed^—-Would 
www tang the case, if the ehjoet of 
Mth a ss embla ges had boon to obtain a 

m* way <$Uto, witok«a«PfipeW*» 


that the Ctb Bill would have had any 
very gi**t effect; but, certainly, he did no 
more than his duty in stating what wps the 
real cause of the high prices, and m cau¬ 
tioning the country against expecting to 
see bioad cheaper, upon an average of 
peers, while the taxes continued. 

Finance.— —This bungs us to the 
matter so closely connected with tbupricn 
of tom; namely, the tINANCE8.— 
The ChapceUor of the Exchequer has naVf 
Wide out and delivered his account for the 
yew 1814; Up* is to say, for this year, 
ending on the 5th of April, 1815.—The 
eftpeaces, exclusive of the intciest of the 
Debt, aw calculated at 63 millions, and 
tjw wbolrtogether wjll make up about 104 
ntilihm* Now, is wder to get {hp, money, 
there has Wen made a loan at fltofMlVffiff, 
vs^rnt any preowso tfetf 
Wmotitti’ lean this yeans.—The Mhon fp 
drunk, just at this moment, and, therdWy, 
not in a state to listen to any seiious mair 
tet, respecting its affairs. Bat I will 
just open the Subject noW, reserving myself 
ior a future opportunity to enter fully into 
it. When % nibble haw qpBated Bum- 
selves with thb sight and the talk of Em¬ 
perors and Kings, and Princes and Prin¬ 
cesses ; when the noise and nonsense of 
the jubilee are over, we may hope to obtain 
a healing upon the subjects touching our 
liberties and prosperity -—I shall, there¬ 
fore, in waiting for the scrimtobour (which 
is not far distaj&), just state, that none of 
the taxes are to be repealed tbit years that 
the expertises of the year will EXCEED 
J&egmount ai all the present tones, by about 
30 millions, at least Now, if all the 
present taxes he net kept up, there must, 

K apjBbrs to me, he ban* in t*m$ of peaces 
totf will any one believe, that the expence* 
(Barmy, navy, ordnance, &«, which mar 
amount to more $*n 40 millions a year, 
will be reduced to less <fhas 80 or 30 mil- 
lions a year 7 Whto,/h*8, is the conas- 

r ice to he sxprftad' Why, that «X 
present taxes will he kept up. Or, at 
leant, that taxes to the sums amount will 


least, that taxes to the m 
continus so || ewnoted. 
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after suitable admonitions, and exhoiU- 
tions as to tlic neveasity of speedy repent¬ 
ance, the finisher of their law hanged him, 
while others were employed hi making a 
fire, under the gallows, to consume (Le 
suspended body. The execution being ac¬ 
complished, the moital remains, viz. the 
ashes of the ofleader, weie collected, placed 
in the chaise in a suitable receptacle, unit 
carried away for interment, to the slow anil 
discordant sound of broken bells and other 
instruments of hideous noise. Now, alii 
Mr. Huskissoa’s ciime was, telling the 
people very sensibly and very honestly, 
that, with our present taxis, they could 
not, upon an average of yeais, reasonably 
cqa-ct to cut thur bread at less than 
double the price at which they ate it 
before the year 1192. He said fuithrr, 
that we could not expect to we the taxes 
diminished; and the statement of tho 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has already 
confirmed his opinion : And yet the people 
of llavaut hanqand burn him iu tifigy !— 
The piople of Havnnt have never, that I 
have heard of, petitioned against any taa; 
never against any erperttc ; never against 
war with the Republicans of France, or 
with the Amiricuns; mvir against any 
sulritly, grant, place, pension, barrack, 
or depot} nevtr against any measure by 
which the public momy was expended, 
and the taxes augmented, and the cur¬ 
rency ileprei luted. \\hat right have tho, 
then foie, to complain of the hi,,h priic* of 
bread, in which piicc are included a large 
part of the taxes, necessary to meet the 
expenditure, of which expmditnrc they 
liavo never complained > 'I !uy a<t is 
foolishly, or rather, as unjustly, as a man, 
who, after having ordered an expensive 
entertainment, should hang and burn the 
landlmd in effigy for biingtflg in bis bill. 

. . a . . . 

American War. -A correspondent 
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in effect, whatever the taxWlaid on. If 
it be raised, it" presses upon all classes 
pretty much alike, put it upon what you 
please} and, I have often been astonished 
at all this complexity of custom-hoases and 
excise-offices, &c. See. when the purpose 
would be more easily anvwOred by one 
single tax upon the land, which always re¬ 
mains in the same place, ii always visible, 
has always responsibility within itself, and 
the produce of whiph Ux might be brought 
t6 account with a very trifling cxpence. 
The weight of such a tax must fall with 
the most perfect impartiality. From the 
{and some all the n.'ce.tearics ofleje. Out' 
bread, our meat, our beer, our coats, hats, 
Shirts, shoes, and dockings.- We must 
have these; and if the land was the only 
thing taxed, we should all pay N taxes in 
proportion to our means of paying. What 
is it to the farmer that bis land is taxed ? 
He makes the caters of the produce puy 
the tax. Now. his sale is taxed, for in¬ 
stance, at 17*. 6d. a bushel, out of 20s. 
We could buy salt, at a few miles from this 
place, at 2s. Od. a bushel; and we give 
20s. a ‘'bushel for it, Hut if we give 
17s. ©d.. for the salt which prepares the 
bacon for the stomachs of our phiiqlum ii, 
who is fool enough to suppose tli it wo <l« 
mot get the I7s. Oil. back aqua, as wi 11 as 
the 2s. 6*1. in the price of our cirn, mc.it, 
wool, hides, fleece, butter, circle, and 
poultry ? And who is to live it us hack, 
but those who are fed and cloth* d by the c 

articles of produce ? . It is the tax at d 

the d.jncluhem of (he cur rat y, which, 
upon an atfi ipe of years, make the ri o in 
prices; and as there -ts no rea*on (..ex¬ 
pect that (Vsc cuu’-.s will become le s 
poweifnl rvnh peace, there can |ic no res- 
-im to suppose, that, leavjag the differeuie 
of -eason, opt of the. question, the co-n 
vdkll be cheaper in peace than it has lweu 
in war.---ifrhy is salt 20s. a bushel, instead 


has to pay 17s. fid. a bushel in tax.Md in 
tho exptstfdfs appcftainiitf to the tax, And 
do the people « Havant, who hanged and 
burnt Alr. Huskisson ju effijy, suppose, 
Mutt tho grower of cotft, is not to- be paid 
back the amount ofliiadaxcs os ;vall as the 
maker of salt? TlaS people, of Havant 
(for this (disgraceful act should he made 
kpowft) fmttmi a procfcmuon, having Utexr 
victhrf seated opoi art ass, followed' Ivy % 
rjpliflisc, dritvtn ij&jf itoii,. Afar parading 
t&ari tw*y\ arrived at a 
Church, whicl: 


of our men of War by the Americans. lit 
norms, that tlic Epcrmer t captured by the 
Peacock, was a ship of Upset force ; but 
the striking eit-cumttttodajsy thtt the latter 
tyd only aurp men vfaattkd, while wo had 
fen kiika and- Jeftrcn mitnttyled. —This is x 
pqbjcet of deep regret with my correspon¬ 
dent, who calls-upon me. as« friend to Mm 
country, and jealous of Us honour, to give 
utterance, or, rather, rnculatica, to iris oto- 
nions as to the causes of "this WcmdenW 
hod alarming change in the maiitim* aflhku 
of the world, and the relative maritime cha- 
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twster of England. I will not give circfila- 1 
tumto these opfefees; wrthewuisetbey ar< < 
not just; not because they are not feaknlateA 
to do great good ; but, because 1 sec great 
danger to thyself in doing it; and 'because 
1 have suffered quite enough in this wayi-** 
1 have no doubt, that bit! OpiffidnS #31 
bad vent, and that they mil produce a 
suitable effect on the m|ftds of all those 
■who have sense enough to attend to them.— 
In the meanwhile, this War with Amcrira 
calls aloud for the expression of rfiy appre¬ 
hensions as to the ultimate consequences 
with regard to our nival power, and also 
with regaid to our futmc weight in the 
woitd.—It is potiibh, that the war which 
we arc now waging against America, may 
end in the total defeat of all her armies., and 
in the consequent subjugation of the coun- 
tiv. It is possible, that such may he the 
result of the expeditious now soiling thither 
♦torn France and elsewhere. But 1 do not 
think it is probable; ] do not think, that 
v o can rationally count upon such a result. 
And if we do not obtain that end, we sbh.Il 
only hive added to the military and naval 
means of America*, swelled her exasperation 
againd us beyond all bounds; ana added 

* ~ n . hundreds of million*' to our ow» <M*. 
Aid 1 suih a * w «l)A>.ta ImkI uuisoliiM 

wpak, t\hdlisted, pressed to the earth, es¬ 
pecially if it lasted for some years; while 
tin* mn y of Ameiica would just then begin 
lo make a figure in the woild; and^ joined 
to that of France, upon any fnture occasion, 
Would make a change in our situation sufti- 
cunt to make the 6toutest Englishman 
tiemblc for the safety of the country.—As 
to the hatred, which tt is supposed the royal 
government of France will entertain ton 
W ads the Republicans of America, it is to 
discover very little knowledge of the bisto- 
ryor the motives of nations to suppose, that 
any feeling of this sort will have much ef¬ 
fect. France (for the nation and the go¬ 
vernment are the same in this rc8peet)will 
■feel much deeper, and remember logger, 
the triumphant air which England notv 
takes. She will Me, that her rival how 
triumphs^ she has felt die effect of her ma¬ 
ritime power} and, will she Pot be glad 46 
see another maritime peWer rise np ? WMl 
she not, as'much as possibly T&Vour the 
c<ftiknci£6 of America * She is in Ao aim* 
get from the ritathiip of America. She 
most wish for a maritime ally, Who is opp’o- 
'Md to, and who wishes to rediUM the power 
M Ragland. Sdch an ally America wiH 
* pjoscbt'to her* and the danger df this war 

• i 


is, that it may finally, dispose the wfyole of 
the people of America to Wb an alliaaop. 
—Therefore, there is great 1 risk in this war. 
The force that wc are abk to send, if w* 
•dferegatd theexpence, is very great indeed) 
law, l fake it, if the war be of any duia- 
jtjion, WW’tahstepay regaid to that txpenec. 
Tfoejre are persons, who think that the mat¬ 
ter Will by spin settled; that it is the work 
of a summer; that we have only to take 
New York, or Charleston, or Boston, and 
that the people will compel the government 
lo surrender upon our terms. This is a 
very great error. The people are divided 
in their politics. The parties are violent 
acainst each other; but they are#11 of one 
luind os to their government, and the wt 
of government that they shall live under. 
The war, such a war as we are now about 
to carry on, will unite them. They will 
forget their political animosities in their 
common danger; and, though their armies 
hue little d/sci} bne, the people ait as brave 
as wc are, at lca3t, and will 1ms aniniatfd 
, with that sort of spirit, with those motives 
of action, which are the true and infallible 
source of effectual national defence.—I 
should hope, how ever, that, notwithstanding 
wlmt fell fiom Sir Ji sciiU V«rrkr, TOcro la 
m design of making wai for 1 he. 
of Mr. Madison, and that the unfortunate 
dispute maybe settled without any blither 
nutation; without maktrg all the peopleof 
America willing to ally thin country elose- 
ly to Franee, as the sure means of safety and 
tranquillity to lhemsehu*.—$bis is what £ 
ft ai as the consequence of the wat; and £ 
must again beg the leader to bear in mind, 
that, if the war be of any duration, i othing 
fchoit of (ompletc sub juration will pi event 
this i onsequcnce—The war Ui Canada is 
tmpopular in Borne part' of the Ami riean 
States; but a war for the conquest oi’CV 
nada is Very different indeed from a war for 
the defence of the homes of the Americans, 
and for tine preservation of their sort of 
government. They have a million of mi¬ 
litia-men armed; and, tltongh not dis¬ 
ciplined in our sense of that, word, they 
all kpoW hpw to me arms; they have ail 
been accustomed to shod from fheii boyish 
days. They arc all inarks-men, and «o they 
were found to be during the last war. The 
branch, perhaps, in Waiteh. they are most 
deficient js that of the >arttfliiry, T6«t, is 
it n6t to be supposed* that they will find In¬ 
structors in this att where they have found 
the btdntort of the steam-bosk* And is it 
not rise preMtfc, ihktttey wifl 
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’ Fatten liftEKft OF tHK Press aj»» 
Juries.——►A teoarft" the ether tbrrtgs, 
Which « pMvidhd for by the new French 
Constitution, is, the Liberty cf Me Press. 
It fa stated in the newspapers, that the I.t- 


th«lt;eo«i|fh 4 fl*. French <Wwcm * The 
>oM »0 tWo.?, he tW*an*. 

ptmte as Withe mm of tbjs tear, There 
is no doubt tint our Jeet 4nd tagv will do 
oil that they coia|, Every thing that «h3| 
and courage can accampUsht, vmqrfes^ 
to the means* wo may eoafidWHy qxg«te M 
thdr hands; bat the distance w| | WJ^eat, 
the conveyance of troops and of.allyprts of 
mean* of war Is so expensive, and attended 
with so many difficulties and so much de¬ 
lay, that it really is a War less promising 
of success than any other in which wc 
could pcbsibly have,been engaged. 


The Russian Taoors.—.It was intend¬ 
ed to bring some thousands of these irons 
France to England, and a camp has been 
'prepared for them upon Tichfield Common, 
about two mites from Botley.—People from 
all too neighbouring towns have been erect¬ 
ing booths, bringing beer and Other things 
of necessary Consumption. The Common 
wore teetertlay the appearance of a town; 
ahd tiMtyi it ** *aid, that the tents are to 
he tefchh away! The people have sadly 
AoajVid tbm^ivos, upon this occ as»n,—-But 
cortnfojp, the change |s the intention of 
the’ fo very wise-:.for, as. a 11 

the world asked, why could not the Kiwssm* 

f a home in the same ships that were to 
nag them to England * Being Safe on 
board, why should they land here, before 
they went borne > They are now, it seems, 
going homo «n their own ships, directly 
from France. N)f tins I am very glad; 
and, I do hope, that we shall now begin to 
look a little like a nation at peace.-—The 
tatiku^meu, at any rate, will now return 
to their occupations, and relieve the parishes 
of the ’ & len of matoUinfog ss many of 
their fomiW—The Russians' wiQ hate 
seen OMngh of the'South «f Europe with¬ 
out earning to En gbuvd: ThefwUl, I hope, 
profit from what they bavdeses ; ind, with 
that hope, I heartily trish pem « safe 
Voyage home.—Our WrWWe, it seems, to 
t rater*! France in their Way to England. 
The people of a great part of Ftetijuftill 
thus have might of an ErigHth tmSmte*, 
army qulrilhi tjieir soil. This, WO, 'Ts 
likely to produce 4 a uWressioh that shay 
"finally produce wrap hi all such cases, 
to foot tuple fowl result, and not 
yeffect, ‘‘tliwbwere the 
re, R Seems, we are fo be 
w r yr-., tie Mil ef France!’ This 
chiifaftMwe will/ Mhte* my, bavh fas doe 
weight kiWrtlw 'phoj^WfFrettce. 


nstature is engaged in framing law to 


msiRtnre m 

1 HSOXfie t£ extent of that Liberty. 
Thist am very gfad to see. This 1 , be the 
dtfinih’an Whitt it Way, will. b«f * happy 
thmg for those who Write, print, and pub¬ 
lish In Franco. Because, With a written 
four before their eyes, they Will know for a 
certainty what they may publish and what 
they may not publish. If they are for¬ 
bidden to write against the royal family, 
the minister*, or any persons* in power, 
though the truth of all they say can be 
proved clear as daylight, they will know, 
that they must not write truth' respecting 
Shch persons ; and all the world will know 
it too. Consequently wi iters will he in 
no danger upon that score, and the world 
will not Lo deceived by the press j by 
the name of Libeity of the Press. But, 
Z hope, the definition will be ckar. Our 
expounder, BlacLstone, leaves ns sadly in 
the dark. He says, that, by our law, the 
press is quite free, only that every Ode is 

n*e*t*rahle for what be writes and print* f 
Thar is to very, we Km y „.**» and punt 

Jttit what we phase > but we are liable te 
bo- punished to i so doing. The liberty ef 
the press he makes to consist in this; that 
there is no previous Uaettcer , as in other 
countries. Our stage he said nothing 
about; for tliat is subject to a previous 
licencer. But what docs this distinction 
amount to > I am of opinion, that a man, 
wiiting under a terrible responsibility, 
would be apt to make less free than om 
who wrote under the inspection of a li¬ 
cencer. A law, ckarty defining how far 
a man may go, would place the press in 
ths best possible state; because, two, the 
writer would be in.no danger from the un¬ 
certainty of the law as applied t* hi* per¬ 
formance ; and the public Would 4(* da- 
formed of the matters, on which he d a red 
ntt'ko touch.——There ,i*,’ boWeva*; one 
principle, from which, in my opinion, rent 
iawwoglst re* to foumart i Stately, that-in 
trrery eato, • man should beheld innocent, 
if foe were Ate to andaee complete, pteof 
of the TRUTH of hia statements; ahd, on 
case of makiag^brreseriwns or hutefak 
tieas, he. should be punished aocredtef «u 
the degree of tmechtif produced, wflpy 
to be pvedeeed, by Ms wAnags, and often 
malice by whkh he was proved to be ao* 
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**»ted. The adherence to to» principle {will be « blMfttff to fmttff } bet, if 
wquM make the mods, of fogistkiag.iip#* not, toeV- tofl| he utjfUmnb^f toueb) 
the subject very short «tod aimpS*. * It for tow nay WrrtMfi * tty'totoveUitab 
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wouW make the Ji^fe of a writer wife Mdi 
pleasant j and it would make ibf press a 
Weeing to France j the projector of iane- 
cent e and the scourge of the wicked, haw* 
erer high their sUtiom But, if the law 
be vague in its descriptions of offences by 
the pijess j if it deal in general term*; if it 
talk ia a loose way about injhpn/mttoi y 
pwblnations $ if it prate about the harmony 
of society and the peace of families, with* 
out laying down some clear, distinct, 1 un¬ 
changeable principle ; if it leave a latitude 
for interpretation, pan Hructum, and discre¬ 
tion, there may as well be no law at all.— 
The French are, too, it seems, tp hue 
Juries in their Courts of Justice } and, it 
is stated, in the orations preceding the 
dodo Napoleon, that it was Napoleon him¬ 
self, whose pertinacity produced that part 
of the Code. The Fiench had duties 
under Napoleon ; so that by hit fall they 
hare not gained this part of their Consti¬ 
tution. &ult I, towny part, see nothing 
gained here, unless oate he taken as to 
the 'formation of such Juries; for we 
know, £rom sad experience, that Juries 
may he made the iost tomcats- of the 
blackest injustice and most hellish cruelty. 
Hume tells us that Judge Jeffries, whom 
he calls the bloody, spread the western 
counties over with gallowses, and gibbets, 
and mangled carcases ; hut, he seems to 
forget the bloody Juries, who aided him in 
tiie work of murdering their ncighbouis. 
Jtutsefl and the gallant Sidney were told, 
that they had been found guilty by 9 Jury 
of their coun'ry; but the Parliament, at a 
subsequent period, declared the verdict to 
he corrupt and 'infamous, and reversed the 
acts of attainder, grounded upon that ycr- 
dirt.<——Numerous other instances might 
be pToddead from our own hktory; and* 
therefore, ft i« not enough to tell me, that 
Ihe French people am to haw juries to 
protect that* Meet and properties, l must 
know first,'* how these Juries am to be 
firmed; I must see what security there is 
for a man's being triad by persons impar¬ 
tially calkd together* I must see whether 
all the persons** I* a district, ‘fit to he 
Jurors, an* to be culled and compelled to 
smtn-im their regie hr turn ; I must see 
whether it he impossible te pack, a* we 
eali it) these deciders upon tfrejidlt or 
gairoceaee of,those who are brought to 
tills -he the case, Juries 


h a©en m (sortitM 
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trim w^ ai'ihr most base in' 

rtttaMkm ah artful tyranny, under the 
hamtoiidAnns'of liberty and law. If 
JtWlto jttfe what they ought to ha, they are 
a fcrfa-gttajhl against the partiality, the cor¬ 
ruption, Ip the-cruelty of Judges} but, if 
not, they pee the greatest encouragement 
to paraaltty, corruption, and cruelty in 
Judge*} because, where there is a Jury* 
fitted to the purpose of each Judges, the 
blame, if any he imputed, foils upon the 
Jury from the public} and as they melt 
away out of sight immediately, there re¬ 
mains no object for public indignation to 
fix upon. A Judge, without a Jury, 
knows that the eyes of the public will he 
fixed on him only; and, if disposed to aft 
unjustly, he willne under much greater re¬ 
straint, than if he had a Jurv to serve him 
in quality of \capt goat. The object of 
the Jury has been kid to he that of the 
safety of parties against the partiality of 
tfie Judge} but, it it be so mdfiwed in 
Franco as to make the Jury a yMtoiiri in 
the hands of the Judge, the stetf w things 
will he -infinitely worse than if there wem 
no Jury at oil.-—The legislator* of France, 
therefore, should take great care, as 1 hop* 
they wi|l, that toe source of their Juries 
he pnm} that they be not composed of 
men destitute of understanding, and of the 
powers «f discrimination} that they be im¬ 
partially taken amongst all toe persons, fit 
for Jairmen, in the district or department} 
that att these lie compelled to serve in tAcii 
regular turn , unless prevented by some 
sufficient cause ^ and that they shall not 
he exposed, either directly er indirectly, u 

any assise bias, m corrupt influence,- 

•The Code Napmeon, criminal as well as 
jlriril, is admtowhh 'It was framed by the 
't^arst men to Enrope. ft took a long 
time and infinite labour in the forming.— 
But, unless this point as to Jurfes be very 
carefully attended to, liberty and property 
will be mere names; mere sound without 
p»y practical benefit} and, ao k most he 
tfie wish of every real friend of freedom, 
that the people of Ffltooe should he really 
free, it is to be hoped, that this important 
matter wjll receive dp* greatest attention. 
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•IxtoO CocgfAggd-jr— 

which fMMkrrod to ttymtnd as 4 - 
nvui's cam, My* hem 
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thrMI% kmmmii fhich wist read 1 
in C«Urt*% Wf' Mf W HO vfta* 
"Wooglft up to heap juajgmOflt Monoun&d 1 
araSsw. him.—1 have now no «mht what¬ 
ever of lii$ Lowfebip’s iifliorence* 1 * The 
ohiy disa/jrebablc sensation which remain 1 ? 
with m«, is the dread of his being made to 
buffer, to its full extint, tlu disgucrful pu¬ 
nishment which his Lord Alphas he ui sen¬ 
tenced to endure. Fitmi what I know of 
his Lordship’s, mind, I am s itisficd that he 
i$ far from being depressed on iccountoi 
bU situation. A consciousness of hi, own 
innocence, is sufficient to bear him* up, 
under the woi,t that tail befall lum. But 
it is impossible to present tho,e who are 
friendly to his Lordship feeling deeply, and 
being overwhelmed with fiiel, at the idea 
of his being the innueent victim of the 
t rimes of other,. His Loi cl Jiip, as appears 
from the Pailumcntary Rcpm t>,lus addres¬ 
sed a Letter to the bptaki r*of the House of 
Commons, in which ho “ usscits his mno- 
“ tence of tlie charge of which he has been 
“convicted, and uquests that he maybe 
“ allowed timely notice, and a full opportu- 
“ nity of attending in this House, when¬ 
ever the subject may he- hi ought befoic 
‘■it.”—-To this, the Speakei immediately 
returned foi answei, “ that, ac (oreling to 
“ the Usage of l’aiiianwnt, tnncly notiie, 
“ and a full opportnnity of attending, were 
“always given to any niembci of thib 
“House, Wore the consideration of a 
“ qnestion in which he was personally iu- 
“ tercsted.”—It is somewhat consolatory, 
therefoie, that my Lord Cochrane has still 
an opportnnity of being fully heard, and of 
bringing forward all the proofs of lib inno¬ 
cence, which he was prevented doing dm ing 
the trial, by the inattention of others, and 
by the forms of Court, when his {lordship 
was brought up for judgment. It is to he 
hoped that Paeliatnent spill determine 
in this instance, as if the case of my Lord' 
Cochrgne were the cose of every indi¬ 
vidual member of the House ; for who 
among thppi Can say, that he has not, 
during soiwft period of his life, been in¬ 
nocently placed in a suspicious situation, 
thrombi circumstances which he could 
neither foresee nor cotttrou!' and! where Is 
tbs, who will pretfcnd, that jt never 

can W his fahp to be brought to the bar of 

O_U.I.C r_ii_l_s> * a. . 


and a» I fat&y brifo* *Sto to he. Until 
fib tordahip tits an opportunity of vesting 
Vue innocence completed, -which I feffie W 
doubt he wiU he soon abb to do idtiiO'satis¬ 
faction off Ovety candid mind, I hm-given 
beW the statement which he yfta in 
Court, and the additional affidavit, by 
which his Lordship confirms all that he 
formerly said on the subject, and clears up 
some important points which were not ex¬ 
plained on the trial,. I am glad to find, 
that the effect all cacly produced upon the 
public mind by this statement is highly 
favourable to his Lprdship; and I am con¬ 
fident in tiic expectation, if the facts theia 
stated'are supported by the affidavits, which 
his Lordship will now have an opportunity 
of bi inging forward, that there is not a 
man in the country (except indeed he c n- 
teftains a p< lsonal enmity towards Lout 
Coohi uie) that will not join with me in 
opinion, that he is completely innocent. 

Court or King’s Bench, Jd fct 20. 
After an auest of judgment hod been 
unsueccssfuliv movedffibr on the part of 
some of the other defendants, 

Lord Cocln ane addressed the Court, And 
observed, that the attention with which 
their Lordships had listened to those who 
bad addressed them on lx half of the other 
Defendants, cmboldaud him to hopp tbit 
tl ey would indulge bun with <qual pa¬ 
tience—altlimigh he did not address them 
by Counsel, a timunstunc which he hn- 

E Uted to the ieason he had assigned whin 
e had addif ssed their Lordships on a for 
mcr day. In order to occupy as little of 
their Lordships lime as possible, he had 
committed to writing, in as sjhort a compass 
as he could, that statement which be con¬ 
ceived it necessary to the defence of his 
character to make. 'Die Noble Lord then 
read the following stalemciiit* « 

“ It has been my very great misfortuap 

m - 1. _ ..• J_.t* ....... .1 it* 


as innocent as hb Loribiijp as&ttrta he b, 


nexion, except in transaction*, «o far Al i 
was apprised of them, entirely hlamtifaA 
I bad met Mr. De FefnengUt in put# 
company, ht tt waa on no terms of intimacy 
with him. With Mr. Cpehrftti* Johnstone 
I had the intercourse tint oral between tnch 
near relatives. Mr. Bntt bad voluntarily 
offered, without any reward,’Ho carry 4$ 
Stock transactions, in which thousands, a* 
well ai #t#»lf, were engaged, in the face 
of diy, vrithout the smallest’ imputatiod of 
any thing incorrect. Hie other four Be« 
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fcodujnU were wholfy unknown to rar, nor 
;we +- cv cr, direbily or iadirettlv, held 
any cowgmnicatioa with them, tif Sir. 
Do Berengei's concern in the fraud, I have 
no mffirraation, except such as fpue* oat 
t'he late trial.' \Vi,th regard tp Mr. 
Jolinstonp and Mr. Butt, I ant willing to 
hope that they are guiltless.* They re- 
j>; »tc<yy protested to me 0>4r innocence. 
Acy did not dare to communicate any 
Hich plan to me, if such was projected by 

them, or cither of them ; bo they guilty, 

then, or he they, one or both, erroneously 
convicted, I have only to lament, that, with¬ 
out the m ist remote suspicion of their pro- 
t-rdings, if they, or either of them, were 
concerned in the fraud, 1 have, through my 
bl t me less intercourse with them been Mib- 
ji etc.) to imputations, which m"r,ht, with 
equal justire, have bet n cast upon any matt 
who now be ns me. Ciu umstunced ad X 
am, I must kc'p my self wholly unconnected 
with thus - whoje innocente cannot be so 
•Sear to me a* my own. AVcll h id it been 
for me if t had made this distinction 
soi vr.—I do pot stfcwl hereto commend 
iij) self—unh ippily X must seek only for ex¬ 
culpation} but I cannot exist under the 
l.nd of dishonour, which even an unjnst 
judi*went h is flung upnn me. My life has 
been too often in jeopardy, to mike mo 
think much about it} but ray honour wan 
never yet breathed upon} and f now' bold 
my existence only in the determination to 
remove an imputation as groundless as it is 

intolerable_The evidence which I now 

tender to your Lord .hips, will aid pie in 
performing this duty towards mv-elf, my 
rank, and my profession. 1 first offer 
the affidavit, which I ‘have repeated at 
a ri*k that X formerly bad no oppor¬ 
tunity of encountering. I have been told, 
that X then incurred the moral guilt of 
perjury, without exposing myself to the 
legal penalties., I know nothing of such 
distentions. I have repented the state¬ 
ment upon oath—and I nm now an- 
swenhle to .the laws, if X have falsely 
sworn. Th* affidavits of three persons, 
who saw Da Bcroogcr at my home on 
the 21st of February, fully confirm my 
statement} and I have only been pre¬ 
vented from bringing forward a fourth, 
by his sailing to a distant station, before I 
could possibly fi l°P him for this purpose. 
The grounds upon Wliich I have been con¬ 
victed'are tlicspThat notes frow found 
jp Bhrongor’a possession which had beeii 
changed % others, that had once been in 
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mine j t,hat Bhwagcr mao to ray bonne, 
■al’toif returning fre#} ( kk cxpedity>nj nod 
that my ac^Ai&t $wbafc pawed at this vi^tt 
;U contradicted by cvaikraee. * The first 
groun4,,hftS been clearly explained away } 
it omgauts to nothing more than that 
which, qtay happen to any man who has 
money transactions. _ Mr. Butt voluntarily 
oydu purchases aud sales of stock for mf, 
and having iccqived a small loan of money 
from him, X repaid, him with Bank notes, 
which he used for his own purposes, lbs 
says that he exchanged these notes, and 
that a part of the notes which he received 
in exchange he paid to Mr. Cochrane 
Johnstone, who states, that he gave them 
to Bercntrcr iti payment of some diswings} 
but with tl.i. story, whether true or false, f. 
have no tjianncr of concern, and conse¬ 
quently no wish to disfn‘ s it. Jn what 
Way soever the notes, which were Revived 
in exchange for mine, readied De Bortffi- 
ger, 1 can only i iy that mine were given 
to Mr. Butt in di-obarge of a han't fide 
debt} and! L,iv< no knowlidge whatever 
of tlic uses to wliidi he applied them.— 
lierenger’s coming to my housa I before 
accounted for, upon the supposition, pf his 
being unconcerned in the fraud*} but is it 
not obvious that he might have come there 
to facilitate his escape, by going imme¬ 
diately on board of my ship, with um addi¬ 
tional prospect of obtaining employment in 
America ? It has been said that there 
was a suspicions degree of familiarity in 
his treatment of me and my houfe. I can 
only observe, that over his conduct X had 
no cQntronl. But he knew, it seems, of 
ebanpe of abode, which had octal! rod 
within a few days. X trust it will be re*, 
collected that he is proved to have left 
town tliroc days after such change; nnd 
that, though not intimate with me. In had 
the means of knowing where I resided, 
even if he should not nave inquired at ray 
former lodging^, Where my address was 
loft. Indeed, if taking refuge in my ship, 
in order to facilitate his escape, was part 
of his scheme, it was very likely that lie 
would have as.crtained the precise place 
of my abode previous ,to life quitting 
Lon Ion, Agriu, I am said to have left 
the tinman’s (where f think I should 
hardly have gone h6d I expected such a 
messenger) as soon as X heard nftjm 
<s r’a arrival. T was in fij’pVtfoepmtaiS of 
fatal news respecting p v brotliW thj«* in 
France, from wbowrt t.’d r 'ceivM aletkr 
hut three day* bdbw, with the iautHlgme 
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niplwr, and as that salt summand .that 
the writer, whom I learnt from my servant 
had tint appearance pf an officer in the 
Unifi vu desirous o£-ie«mg me, I hasten-. 

•d to learn intelligence so anxiously ex. 
pected'} aor had I the least doubt tint it 
tehtod'tomy brother. When, however, I 
Mtmd that the person was Sc Berenger, 
toted that he Sad only to speak of his own 
private affairs, the apparent distress he was 
in, ard the relief it gave my mind to know 
that he was not the bearer oi the news 
I dteadcd, prevented me from fcefateg that 
displeasure which L might otherwise h&velbeon engaged > Let jneentreat your Lord- 


fdU at the liberty he bod taken, or the in 
te eruption it had occasioned. Comments 
have been made on my saying so little to 
the servant who brought me that note } 
hat the fact is, I did Ksk him sevoral ques¬ 
tions,. M appears by his affidavit. That I 
m not learn the name of the .writer from 
rile note itself, I have truly accounted for, 
by its bring written ,so close to the bottom 
of ||e paper that I could not read it. This 
Attrition u said to be contradicted by the 
riftMQtfttlnce of the writer having found 
fttim tSAdd a postscript, ns if there was 
Only owe side to the paper. Of the jx»t- 
>«08pt T have no rccorRCtion, hut it might 
have been written even opposite the signa- 
turek That I did not collect from the 
hand-writing that it was addressed to me 
by *B' rengnr, is nothing extraordinary ; 
thy acquaintance with that person was ex- 
tmasely slight j and till that day I had 
waver rooeivedmore than one or two notes 
from him, which related to k drawing of a. 
lamp, was too deeply impressed with 
rial Idea that the "neto was addressed to 
m* by an officer who ItoMl come with intel- 
at my broth**, to apprehend that it 
/ritos writ tea by Be Bettmger, from whom 
tiflppeeted 00 communication, and with 
-ashes* handwriting 1 was not familiar. 
AU. that X'jtauld afterward- rpcoUeetofthe 
WHO? men than wbat is rioted in mywffi- 
derit, is, tirit hr bad* something locommu-i 
WWtoto #b«b would efltotwiy feejBef mind. 
-frSmpnds to tfatt elect, vrfueh eanfirmeji 
“toy 0|» to | ei rti eto > tiwt the motor was 
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have ari^jprwhsrel »bool4 baveehoMU 
todRHtotve rip, if is amemibk fwjpfria 
toft but X humbly eyp e hett d. that toy own 
lento wo* wet the plans I ahfjW hove so. 
leotod tm rind purpose, Thri'fltotooded 
P aBtoorg, jtimi chosen Wtoof-my in- 
tonmenMwtowl of his mktog^m|ri cra¬ 
ven ienee, sbeqTd hate tevtofflfltow b k expe¬ 
dition, cad found a ofcagge ofifajm dan* 
where., Ho should not hive oosoc imme¬ 
diately fg»d in open day tony house'. I 
should opt ho rashly have invited detection, 
and its concomitant ,nu«a.*—But this is not 
the onhrextrovaganee of which I am accu¬ 
sed. What supposition, short of my abso¬ 
lute insanity, will account for my having 
voluntarily made the affidavit which has 
been so much canvassed, if I reffiy knew 
the plot in which Be ranger appears to have 


ships consideration of the situation in 
Which 1 stood at the moment in which that 
affidavit was made. I was suspected of 
being connected with the pretended Bn 
Bourg; if I had known that Berengerwas 
the person who bad assumed that paiic, 
could X possibly have betrayed him, end 
consequently myself, more completely than 
by publishing such a detail to the world > 
The name of Beienger never was mentioned 
tin brought forward in my affidavit} which 
affidavit was made, as sworn by Mr, 
Wright, a witness on the trial, with the cir¬ 
cumstance present tome, and romnjkedby 
me at the time I delivered it to him to be 
printed, that if Be Berenger should happen 
to be Bu JBpurg, X bad furnished a clue to 
his detection. The circumstance sf his ob¬ 
taining a change of dress at my hoaemever 
could have bee* known, if X usd not volun¬ 
tarily disco voted its arid thus J dm repre¬ 
sented as having brought him' publicly to 
my own house, effacing tbefirsfcno disclose 
his name, and of mentioning* Circumstance 
which, of all others, it waa the mpsteasyte 
conceal} and if divulged, rim most etotria 
to excite suspicum! tori wot next to hit* 
possible that a‘uncut, ueusetons of grifr. 
should have been so caralem of hit must 
imminent danger M(y adver sari es titotH 
upon some- particulars of this affidavit, 
which ffiey pretend to find contradicted by 
the evidence. .The p ri nc ip a l one is my mu 
bantiou riiat-Beranger ritomar green -eest. 
I.haua araeated this asatoffitowpen until, 
triksuf tie law* aadrittato 
ademt^rilbn, upon my honeBr,riffikhi X 
regard to an oWigetwtMJo iatoritorrd,riha| 
| only aasr hap m that dreas. Hri rito- 
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«vb»Mw hiss, as I did, in hi» gceea.coat at 
Wy house. Tl>at fos should have changed his 
ds«M before! saw him, is roost natural, upon 
the supposition of his wishing Sconce alftom 
me the work, he had bccnabout j but it is like 
nan? other confirmations of myianoeeane, 
fated to excite no attention ia the mipds of 
those who only seek, food for their suspi¬ 
cions, Much is stud of the star and gthg 
ornaments,as if any proof had been given 
of his Wearing these in my presence. He 
•took especial care, I doubt not, telsy them 
fUdde oahis way, when he had divested him* 
pelf of his official capacity, long before I saw 
him. The small portmanteau, before men¬ 
tioned, which it is admitted he brought with 
him, in ail probability furnished him with the 
green coat, and received the red coat and its 
ornaments, Mid very possibly for this reason | 
no remark has been mode upon it. A 
good deal of observation has been bestowed 
upon De Berenger’s unwillingness to ap¬ 
pear before Lord Yarmouth in uniform •, 
and the inference was, that this uniform 
could not have been the green dress of his 
corps, otherwise he must have felt the re- 
‘Weifh of Uneasy at being seen in it by his 
Colonel, Does any Volunteer Officer go 
out of « morning* to make calls in bis re¬ 
gimental* ’ Could so unusual-a circum¬ 
stance have failed to excite remark, from 
Lord Yarmouth > To me, indeed, he had 
explained himself—die had of necessity 
told mo his nearly desperate state, in «k- 
fagme*to vweitte him on board my ship ■, 
hat is then wf thing » very incredible in 
the statement that he was unwilling to tell 
Ins whole osoe to every body > It may now 
doubtless ho perceived that he might have 
had other reasons for dfeUkipg to go out in a 
green dress* Let it, however, be recollect¬ 
ed that my statement *%as, that he only i 
asked me for a hat in Keu of Ms military 
•cap* and that tho blank coat was my own j 
voluntary offer. The idea of hi* upplyfeg | 
to Lord Yarmouth, or to any other of hip! 
.fronds, originated with me, and I proposed 
4{t ja consequence of his calling to my re- 


oe )Hg#Mlbu III presorted hifoaeff t$foe 
in n coat, and a groan omfe* 

-•cat} ■*»««toppTOsooawhose«ffidavitaI 
now tehder hod been examined on the 
(Vial, and they did attend for that purpose, 
1 do ffidt persuaded that a very different 
impression Would have been made On the 
Jury ahd % wot Id at large, than thfft 
which they appear to rnterUun} and thro 
your Lordships might have been disposed to 
take an opposite view iff the case as it a$ 
footed me. Those witnesses would .have 
corrahTOated the particulars of my affida¬ 
vit relative to De fierenger's dress when t 
’first-saw him at my house, namely a grey 
great coat, and a green under-coat, or 
jacket. Unfortunately, through some mil- 
take or misconception, not on my part, 
they were left unnoticed, and, of course, 
were not examined. 1 have new to offer 
their several affidavits to your Lordships. 
I would further submit to yaurLardsMfsr, 
that my affidavit was made on the impels* 
of the moment, as soon asl heard that pla¬ 
cards had been posted, stating that dm 
protended Cob De Boutg bad gone to my 
house*, and, in the conscious rectitude of 
my ewto conduct} t not only introduced tho 
name of the only officer I saw at my hroto 
on the day styted, hut narrated every oc¬ 
currence that took place, and all the con¬ 
versation that passed at the interview, to 
the best of my recollection, Jf I am cen¬ 
sured for having been too ingenuous ia my 
communication, 1 trust It will be admitted, 
that as ingenuousness dhetauuS alt connec¬ 
tion with guilt, it is indfoatfese otdy of my 
innocence. If yonr Lordships friti be 
pleased to reflect an all that I have offered 
respecting De' Stronger, and to boar in 
mind the avowed 'intercourse which Ihad 
with two other Defendants, respeO&fg 
whose conduct I have been caTOpelfed #0 
speak, at least upon a supposition dfijthMe 
guilt, I am confident you willpei reive how 
easily any emu, living so cironrostaaced, 
might h^ve been placed in the very eitas- 
: tion. Bukwaviag the .auwKWiiien of D* 
Berouger acting undet the direction «| 
eithe*«ef the other, DefcadiM***, ] do still 
eaptml ffiffiyins <#*r wbefedftwsk non- 
«cn*Md ImOWpfeMeiiro. 

I rn 
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^rawn. iuto thtffciiu which,undeservedly, 
I arti' xti!) willing to hope, hie befallen the 
o^»nfcr~T|c artifices whit,l» hive been 
used to Excite so much prejudice gainst 
me, 1 Tjtifeignedly despite, in spite of the 
injury they have done me. I know it must 
subside, and l look forward to justice being 
rendered my character sooner or later. It 
will come must speedily, as well as most 
gratefully, if 1 shall receive it at your 
Lordships hands. I am not unused to 
iftj'Wy, of late i Ime known puneiution . 
the indignity of rompission l am not tot 
able tn heir. To escape what is v 'dgailj 
exiled phni.hm>*nt, would h »ve her i ’n i .-y 
thing; bull most have belli d my fuW'diy 
ncliog as if l were conscious of disbouour. 
There arc w tj s even of removing hr jondtlie 
reach of ignominy, but I cannot feel dis¬ 
graced whil" l know ibnt I am guiltless, 
tinder the influence of this srnlinvnt, I 
erswt in the defem e if my chira* ter. I 
ave often boon in c it nations writ* re I bad 
ap opportuniiy of shewing it. This is ll.e 
first time, think God, tint T w.is cur 

called upon to deft nd it.”-The Noble 

Lord then handed in several affidavit.. 
The first was one from himself; it was as 
fellows 

Sir Thomas Cochrane, commonly called Lord 
Cochfone, one of the n'lnir n im?d Defendants, 
UUtkcto oath and vuto, toot the several fv 1. and 
circumstances slated in hi, a IS davit, sworn on 
the Htii day of March last, before Mr. Graham, 
the Magistrate, era Ira*. And this deponent 
further with, that, in addition to the several 
facts and circum tv ores stated in his paid affi¬ 
davit, be deposeth a« follows, that is to sny, 
That he hail not, directly or indirectly, airy 
concern‘ whatever in the formation, or any 
knowledge of the existence of an inten¬ 
tion to form the plot charged in the Indictment, 
or arty other scheme or design for aflertlnt the 
pnfairb funds, That the sale Of the. pretended 
Omnium, on the 31st day of Febiuarj, was 
UMtde la pursuance of order# given to his broker, 
at thdtlme of the purchase there >f, on or about 
the Hth of that month, to sell the sin»» Wien. 
ovt» a profit Of dtte per cent, could be realized ; 
mH that those directions were given, and the 
mUhlherrOf took place without any knowledge, 
information, Mat, or surmise, on tbd part of thu 
* depoOeat, of My concern or attempt whatever, 
to otter the pnre of the funds $ and the smd sale 
on tntr took place entirely wi$eat this 
depononft IfooirtWlgjB-sthar when 
nent rtfmfl hoi pt from Mr. 
io0, htf thh*#t orFpwWyiwWhW^idi- 


reetjy nftei the receipt of a note, he fully ex,- 
perted tn lure met an 031 "er fiom abroad, w ttfa 
intelligence of his brother, who had by ktter to 
lUb deponent, received on the Friday before, 
comsinnicated his being confined to bis bed, 
and severely afflicted by a dangerous illness, 
and about whom fhi> deponent pas extremely 
anxious t but this deponent ftjlttnd Captain Da 
Berengcr at his house. In a grey coat spd a 
green jacket. That this-deponent never SaW 
the defendants Rilph Sandom, Alex. M‘Raes 
.1 iltn Peter Hollow ay, and Henry Ly»e, or any 
orcillicrof them, nor ever ha l any oonmutiifa- 
tion oi corresponJenec with them, or any or 
either of them, dir’ctly or Indirectly. That tin* 
deponent, ill pursuance of directions fiom the 
Admiralty, piocrededto ( oaf aim, to join his 
Mije.ty’s sh p “ T,ie Toiinint,*’ to which he had 
hedn appiinteri on the 8th dhy of February 
last, Th u thr -V p was then lying at Chatham. 
That ]■ rev mu to the eighth day of rebruiryi 
tins deponent applied to the \d nir.i1t> for leav^ 
of ah'"nee, i inch Was rel uved, until thts depo¬ 
nent had pnned the ,atd ship, and had removed 
hei daw n to Long Heat h ; that this deponent in 
p.iisumrc of those directions removed the 
said ship fjom Chatham to Long Reach; 
and after that was done, viz. on Saturday thd 
12th day of toe said month, this deponent wrote 
to the Admiralty to npply for Iravc of absence 
for a fortnight, for toe purpose ot lodging a spe- 
ciht ition for a patent, as had been previoody 
rommunir ited by this deponent fo their (mid¬ 
ships; that leave of absence wa- nenidiogly 
gtanted for li days, commencing on (he Hth of 
the said month; that this deponent was engaged 
i» London, expecting the svd specification til) 
the ‘iothot the Mid njooth, wh-n the said spe¬ 
cification was completed, and this deponent left 
town abo it on- o'clock on the morning of the 
1st of March, find arrived at Chatham about day¬ 
light on the tame morning; that on the hth or 9‘h 
of the same month of March, tbH deponent pfr 
reived an intimation toot placard* were posted in 
several of the streets, stating that a pKtmded 
Col. de BouCg had gone to this deponent*# house 
in (iieen-strect; that at the limit this depwtont 
r-cciv'd this intimation h e was On .hoars) tore said 
“hip nt Long Reach, and in eon sequence weal 
to Admiral % nidge, the Port Admiral at Chto 
tliam, to obtain leave of absence, which vrus 
grantedt previous to the reeatpt of the leave 
forwarded by the Lords Commissioner* of thu 
fhdfflhmlty^ this deponent ai rived its London, on 
toe 10th of (hat month, to the best of his belief t 
and that afWrhls an Wal, he himself, conscious of 
h is oyru intiocenee, and feari ng no consequence* 
fomu development of 1ms own conduct, aofi d«f 
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to rc&fehii cfci-atlor from ftronN I 
tWsunpteMtons, made tyMiwflfcsentatioBs in 
<he P°W»« prtnti, wUHwtt any trimtonniq*- 
*»n whaler whb any other persOn, and'alto- 
«“*»ny assistance, oijtoe impulse of the moment, 
(Mitred the before-mentioned affidavit, which 
he swore before Mr. Graham to j Magistrate, on 
the 11th f that at the time he swore >uch aftidav.f, 
l|e had bet seen er beard the cout< ntsof the Re* 
port published by the (.'nmmiUce of the Stock 
Exehange, except partial extracts in the News¬ 
papers i that when the deponent understood 
that the prosecution was to be instituted .igamst 
him, he wrote to Admiral Fleming, in whose 
service Isaac Das is, foimcrly this deponent’s 
servant, then was, under covci to Admtm) 
Sickerton, at Portsmouth, and that Admiral 
Blckeitou returned the lettei, saying that Ad¬ 
miral Fleming had sailed for Gibraltar; that this 
deponent sent his servants Thomas Dewman, 
Elizabeth Rush, and Mary Turpen, on the trial 
of his indictment, topi ove that an Officer came 
to this deponent’s house on the morning of the 
■said 31st Of February, and to prove the dr< ss 
that be came in $ but that the said Thomas Dew- 
man only was called; and, a* this deponent has 
been informed, he was not interrogated as to 
the dress in which the smd Officer came to lux 
house; and this deponent further says, that hail 
the said witnesses been examined according to 
the directions of this depondpt, and who were 
in attendance on the Conn for that express 
purpose, they Would, a 1 he verily believes, have 
i emovrd every unfavourable com lusiou ie«peet- 
ing this deponent's conduct, drawn from the 
supposed dress Iq which the said Do Brrcngci 
appeared befrne this deponent on the 21st of 
Fcbniary, and on which circumstances much { 
stress was laid in the charge to the Jury, the said 
De Iterenger’* dress being exactly as stated in 
this deponent’s former affidavit hrrein-brfore 
mentioned; and tijii deponent solemnly and po¬ 
litely denies, that he ever saw the said De Re- 
renger In a scarlet unifbrm decorated by medals, 
or other Insignia i and he had not the least sus 
ptclon «f djte fOld De Qereuger being engaged 
in any plot respecting the funds, but merely be¬ 
lieved kp frisked, for the reasons stated in de-, 
portent's former affidavit, to go on board this 
deponent’s ship, with ft view to obtain some mi¬ 
litary employment in America; and this depo¬ 
neat declined complying with bis request to 
(end him on-board bis ship without peinu si >n, 
dr an order from the Lords of the Admiralty s 
nod this deponent further with, tool he wft* i« 
no degree intimate with the said Revenger fthat 
he had no perrortal knowledge of his puvate «<■ 
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public rbai&rtyrj (hat he hqtot asked the 
»C Uercnger to big tome, hbt did be mity 
UveakfaM os' dine with dityoAeottaetrtfi.iu 
any ocrasiou whabmever i and further this da, 
ponmfsojth, that he hath been informed trad 
verity believes that the Jury who tried the told 
indictment.’aod fteCinnvrl for the defence, 
were *0 completely e»h utsied and worn out by 
extreme fatigue, owing to the Conit having eon- 
tme-d the tisal Without intermission for many 
houisbeyond tbaltime which n..t tin; iv capable of 
Stutumn,- liei-df, without refreshment and rp- 
pose, rluujasticc could not be done to this de¬ 
ponent. 

The next aflid ivit proposed to be read 
was one horn Thomas Dcwnun.—Lord 
Ellenboion remarked that this affidavit 
could not he read, inasmuch as the petsoa 
who find made H Imd hten eyamitu d on the 
triel, and might have been then questioned 
upon the subject, if the Counsel of the de¬ 
fendants had thought proper. Several 
other affidavits from witinsseswlio hud at¬ 
tended the tiial, but who hid not been ex¬ 
amined, were likewise attempted to be read, 
but Lord Ellenboiaugb said there was no 
instance on record in which suoh affidavit* 
were permitted to be read.—-Lord Coch¬ 
rane said his object was, if possible, to ob¬ 
tain anew trial, so that these witnesses 
might be examined, as they would have 
been, but for an error in his Counsel’s 
brief, over which he had not looked, from 
-a perfect consciousness of his own inno¬ 
cence.—Sir Simon Le Blanc observed, k 
Was quite without precedent to have the 
affidavit of a witness read, who had been 
at the trial, hut who hod not been called. 

An affidavit of tbe Hon. W. E. Coch¬ 
rane, bi other of Lord Cochrane, was then 
read, for the purpose of shewing the exist¬ 
ence of his illness in the month of Feb- 
roa.y last, and the consequent anxiety 
with which Lord Cochrane went home to 
his house from Snow-bill, when he heard 
that a stranger, whose name he could not 
decipher from his note, awaited his arrival. 

“ The Honourable William Hrvklno Cochrane, 

• Major in Hie JSth Regiment of Dragoons, now 
residing hi Portmtn «qv ’”*• !*• Ike County sf 
Middlesex, on hu «ith Milh, that hewassrlaed 
ulth a violent and nl.irming illness no the 1st of 
January, 18M. at Cnmbo, in the smith of Fraoeei 
and that (hfs Deponent remained in a state of 
dangerous illness ontil the IStb of the follow! Wf 
month r toot eatoV in Febnmrv last lie a rote tu 
Ms iflffittMl, Lsrd Cochrane, to *<%s*»nt b» 
Lordihlp-wMi toil Dtjtoaent’s situation, as 0s- 


frfcfc ti, fm.J.£rfd dttrme. 
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&i!IA£ Miwfhit tye M irevived a noofientiun 
’sftol M u until t>« Ordered in where he 

ibutiW prwwd/lf hirer ebb* to underlie the 
Jntnney. And Ai« Deponent farther «afck, thp 
(hr Annexe# certdScxte wet {teen to Mm for lhr 
ffei puw of beiHf laid oftHully befnre • Board af 
Medical l)®oei!>ut ht. demtte |A», toy the 8nr- 
geun of (Mi Oepeueofi mgtawilt, and m ia the 
Mid SuigeouV hand wrtttng.*’ 

Th» Was accompanied by a confirmation 
from the Surge on, who attended this gal¬ 
lant Officer, aud a statement of the parti¬ 
culars of the disease by which he was at¬ 
tack* d. 

CoKN IaAWS. 

Mr. Cobhett.—-—H aving been from 
home some time past, en my return i 
found your Register, containing your Let¬ 
ter to the Ptoplc of Southampton, with 
those that have been since published, con¬ 
taining further remarks on the Corn Bill. 
In the last number you say, that instead ot 
sending abuse in anonymous letters, they 
Should haw answered yoO ; but you 
peilld scarcely expect that. You have so 
completely exposed theii gross ignorance, 
exhibited them in so contemptible a light, 
tliat their rage must be almost boundless. 
But, Mr. Cobbctt, is there not a danger 
of filling into error ourselves, when the 
errors of others are of so gross a nature os 
to make it an easy task to expose them ’ 
We are apt to go on with confidence, in a 
hasty carries* manner, and, satisfied with 
having done what we proposed, send the 
article to'the press, without that minute 
revision which a cooler state of mind would 
induce us to give. These remarks are drawn 
from me, by a belief that yo» — you. Sir, 
fire wrong in your Biipjwsition; that the 
increase in the price of the quartern loaf is 
attributable to the weight of taxes a Inch die 
landlord and farmer has to pay. You 
certainly do cdliplc another cause with 
taxation; namely, the alteration in the 
enrrenev ; but you have net attempted to 
$4# what share luxe* have had, and what 
belongs to the alteration in the currency. 
When two causes are assigned for one 
.effect, it is desirable that bach Should be 
traced, in its operation; this tun have at¬ 
tempted to do, with taxes. In page 740* of 
your Ricri*ter, yon enumerate many of the 
taxes paid W the land-owner mid former, 
cad <$m!tend! that rimfe&taxt* iariif be paid 


Upon this! most paw*; for hm 1 hitfo 
that all Me producers and *11 emmmmj 
and the question may therefore bgpUt into 
a more simple form, Teooiicoting mat eat 
present enquiry it, as to the cause of high 
prices generally; aad hero, Mr. Cobbetfe 
1 must assert, in opposition tn what ysu 
have said in your jLeUcr to the Southampton 
Petitioners, that taxes cannot cause a ge* 
neral rise in prices; nor will yOu, 1 believe, 
persist in it, when you review the subject. 
Mr. iluskisson, whist? opinions you spy ate 
the same as yours on this subject, puts it 
in a shape that admits of a cooler argu¬ 
ment, when he states, that in 1792, all our 
Government establishments required but 
16 millions a year; and that a peace 
establishment, at present, wffi probably be 
between 50 and 00 millions. Mow, SJ»ty 
supposing the taxes to have increased in 
precisely the same proportion, has the 
quartetn loaf done the same’ According 
to your statement, on the peace which ter¬ 
minated in 17o$i, the loaf, was at 7d. 5-10; 
atul, during 1803-4, it avenged 9d.; and 
now, I suppose, is nearly 1st • But, Sir, if 
the taxes were added to the original COst 
of the article, must npt the rise have bean 
much greater’ We will take the differ¬ 
ence between the taxes of 1792, Stud the 
present period, A 60 miHionx, Is at pos¬ 
sible, h|r. Cobbett, that the producers of 
the taxed articles could reimburse them¬ 
selves by increasing the prices of the arti- 
oles, until they obtained 60 millions mere 
than their former prices? The thing «* 
impossible; if we consider the affect of 
taxation, by itself, on priefes, we smst sup¬ 
pose, that in 1793, there was 20 millions 
of currency in England. Had the cur¬ 
rency not increased, how would k have 
been possible fur the prices of last year to 
have been paid ’ Had ** only the same 
20 millions of currency, that sum would 
have been equal to all the sale* mads in 
the country, and the prise of WTOey par¬ 
ticular article would have held * due pro¬ 
portion. Food, clothing, fuwdtwe, la- 
jdmur; every thing most hare continued the 
same in price. For, could any one artiste 
have risen, without others being lowered^, if 
we imag ine quantities to'continue the same * 
Suppose die seller of food to ask..a higher 
price, whatever excuse he might ha'fc for 
tb« aHeWtfron, a consumer t would say, 
** Mr.’Fmdhet, t have only sonurtemsawy; 


by rim oousumtiMsf tbe produce of the land. ! if yon petwrt in yonr demand, I certafoly 
Tit Mm‘ bndountelriaajtiklaer Uriel paid, mast pay yon as for as my meat* will go; 



Ml) 


hamMum, *• 


I shall havtlft# pane*.#! •expend in 
ollwr fkisgs}- and .Asa* otMr thump groat 
cftiseqneatly &ft in price. l4faui have 
k»> money to pay to my dInner, tailor, 
shoemaker, to rity brewer, ana all those 
wh* furnish me with the comfort# of life. 
M4»w, Ms. Farmer, there good people are 
all your customer#, as well as 1 am, and 
in proportion to the increase in your charge 
tame, you lessen t/uirmsans of purchasing 
from you. * They of coarse wilt cat less, 
and yon will beat last obliged to co/ne down 
to the means which the consumer has of 
paying you for your produce. If you can¬ 
not afford to pay your rent and taxes, with¬ 
out raising your prices, £ am sorry for yoii; 
for you really cannot get mere money from 
its than we have*, if you get more fiom 
•nr, yon will'hare loss from uHothtr} so 
that at last it will be the same. 1 * I will 
not say, that such reasoning would con¬ 
vince the farmer*, but I will assert, that 
such would be the effect of any demand lor 
higher prices, if the quantities of goods and 
Money continued the same. Tut* farmer, 
however, has the taw to pay; that ft im¬ 
perative upon him } there is no bargain in 
that business J the Governmeht be 

paid, or they will. mm. What d* to be 

none t The foroiay raw no! obtain higher 

prices, befeanae money, which measures 
the price of every thing, has not in¬ 
creased ; fac must, therefore,pay a 
smaller rent to the owner of the farm. 
Disguise it as we may, it is .the owner—-the 
person in the receipt of the revenue which 
is left, after paying for the labour expend¬ 
ed 1 Jt isdhe proprietor of property that 
really pt£p» all the taxep; and every lax 
laid ea the cultivator of the soil, or on the 

K ’ ice, is deducted at last from the rent. 

certainly, does not take place wheic 
leases aid held j because here is a positive 
engagement to pay a stipulated sum, which 


may not be 


in consequence of a 
heavy tax j when the farmer, having to 
pay aft the rent which the land will fairly 
jtflord, after supporting himself and family, 
and in addition, a tax to the Government 
wot 'contemplated when he made his lease, 
ho may be ruined: for observe, if by in- 
creased exertion be should produce more 
food, tins only nukes ft cheaper, and will 
not enable !nm to pay tbe additional de¬ 
mand with greater ease.—We know well, 
Shat if tbe fanner be ruined oadsr such 
circumstances, tbe owner of the property 
will also be injured; his land will he ex¬ 
hausted; and, being liable to the payment of, 


m 


a tax, will Uni Id Jot 4*q*m ftdiA *|aft . 

meriy. T?h* 

gait’of ldagept taGoyxfftfwwt, andth* 
remainder to the oton«r of tbe land. $ba' 
same, tejsee fbwe w*b the owners qf 
bouses; of « mm bo liable to the puh 
ment of a tax, ft will Mag less teat, Tq$| 
will appear veyy e«id<mt w we imagine on* 
house to be oS^td for 10 QA a year,' which 
is liable te the payment of 5Q/, in taxes \ 
and another equally good ft offeied for 
150/. per year, but liable to no Ux. Is ft 
not evident, 1 say, that the owner ft the. 
loser' 1 Precisely tbe same thing token 
pl.wf with all piopcrty thut jields a reve¬ 
nue to the piopiivtor; and bow can the; 
owners of property indemnify themselves 
by high prices, if ft wet* possible, which ft 
ft ncriyUoui the limited ability of tj*c uthef 
parts of the community, ft would re-ad 
upon themselves. If the farmer and land 
proprietor charged higher for their goodik 
they in their turn would be chargid oigM^ 
for evciy thing they had to purchase} sq 
that at last they would hare precisely the 
same quantity of clothing, furniture, and 
other means of enjoyment which they 
would have had, without any rise iu prft^ 
having taken place; the ouly difference 
being, that theie must be more nwricy in 
circulation} for without that agenqrai rft# 
in prices ft impossible, supposing the vari¬ 
ous articles brought to market th the same 
quantities as before. Although I think 
that what has been said, ft sufifoftnt to 
shew, that taxes, wftboet an increase ill 
the money of the cquntiy, camiot raids, 
prices, yet I will venture to risk the taking 
up of a little more room in yout admirable 
Register, by shewing the fallacy of tbe 
proof produced by you at page 117. Yon 
suppose a man cultivating bis own farm of 
100 acres, which yields him 30Q quarters 
of wheat, at 4/. per quarter, making an in¬ 
come from his form of 1200/. per year; 
hut his land ft subject iff a, Ux of 3/. per 
acre, so fhut he puys to the Government 
3/. out of bis 12004 Yon go oq tynufr 
pose, that if the tax were taken O&.tfcat Mr 
could afford to sell at 3 1. per quarter, in¬ 
stead of 4/. It ft true he could Wyfd *J» 
and be could now afford ft at la if ml 
were to make 600/. serve bint Instead of 
900/. per year. But why should he sell 
his com at less after the fox was data*) o ft 
than be did before > po notowxfftdofft|«g 
always tafeags high a price forth* Mm. 
duce m ft will &tob ft the market ? flu* 
a land proprietor, mk ah My. Coke,, any * 
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tlos^dlttf teOioff'bis wheat, or letting his 
hK «t One halt' tlieir present price, bc- 
eapsmfce Cold i/iffird ia iiv« at the rate of 
J?dQ/ a fear, ad well as the owner and cul¬ 
tivator you have imagined? Does not 'the 
v owner, in fact, take, in the shape of ro.it, 
all, or nearly all, that the farmer has loft, 
altar' supporting himself and paying the 
various expellees attending uiiiivalimi, 
taxes, &c. ? and docs n»t the frim. r al¬ 
ways take as high i price a, ho tan got f ij 
Ids food? You ianym-d that wheat wi* 
of 44 a quarter iisretd of *4 on act i: it 
ftf the tax; I should .iy, tint tho quuni'" 
Uf currency in tho country had brought 
things gencral’y to certain pri tm-l 
among other thing •. wheat, to the piies. «f 
44 m quarter. Well, supposing the same 
money t\> continue iu the cotintry, would 
the fanner take t4 it qtnrter less because 
he could afford it J W-is it, likely f Do you 
expert that he Would dn it voluntarily •, 
s§S*t why Should he ho tempolh d hy tho 
consumer. Eton supposing, foi the sake of 
argument, that the farmer wereto lewtr 
4k price, the »st of the community would 
Save one-fourth more money to expend on 
other thing i, which nn-t, of corn* e, mike 
Other articles ri*e: and thus the fall m the 
price of food would cams other thiac^tu 
M,do«r, mileSs, indeed, w-touH ionginc 
that a greater part of tho mow y of the 
people' remained unemployed, and th-s less 
caiae into tho market. This would he 
equal to takinga part nf the corrcncv out of 
Circulation," which is certainly a sufficient 
cause for low- ling the pti t. Hut again, 
the, ’former and owner would have only the 
same money to lay out he had before th** 1 
tax was taken off, a id the r ;sl of the 
people Would have tlm '<4 per .vre, which 
formerly passed through the ha.idj of 
the Government. Why should this he ? 
Why should not the firmer charge as 
high prices as he did kfi.re, if othei. 
40 BOt alter their p.iccs ? and tmv, 
Jloto can prices he altc j< d, if there he the 
tame goods and the same quantity of money 
OS before, seeing that in tho nature oi 
‘things one is the measure of the oilier. In- 
Crea.se the quantity of goods, whether food, 
ttloihmg; or any other, or ad sab able 
things, ahd let the money remain the same 
in quantity, and cadi partioiflar quantity 
must fall in prior, as the whole of the 
goods is equal to the whole of the money. 
When atttiis laid on, the Government re¬ 
ceives a part of the rewnoq arising from 
•property Rafter supporting tho labourer), 


and as taxes arc increased, Government 
coinai in foi a greater and a greater pro¬ 
portion ; they may at last take nearly all, 
and make the owners mere funnels, as you 
strongly expressed it. But this has no¬ 
thing to do with prices. Prices are deter¬ 
mined hy the proportion which exists be¬ 
tween the saleable goods and tire currency 
of a oouutry. In the supposition of can¬ 
dles paying Gd. per pound duty, you say, 
that the duty being added to the original 
t <>«t (ul. tw candles arc sold at Is. per 1b. 
It is here that nearly everyone is mided 
hy appt-i ranees—it h so obvious it strikes 
.o plainly the dullest mind, that taxes may 
and do increase the prices of some things, 
th U they take it as a proof of taxes having 
a power to produrc that effect generally ; 
where a., if we, suppose, before a tax were 
laid on candle ■>, and when they were six¬ 
pence a pound, tint 100,0004 of the cur¬ 
rent- of the country w. s employed in the 
sil" and putchase ol candles, and after tlfe 
tax, and tho con.equal* live, to Is. per Hi. 
£ 00 , 000 /. of the currency must be kept in 
employment by th» m. Is it not clear, that 
there In in r It., money It ft for the purchase 
of other ai tides, they mu-t 1 11 fall in price 
equal to the li-e in candle **•«“ fsts- 
1*1 1 .lihig th- .tjuXIinma. Government 
raay hy a tax divert a larger proportion of 
the eurr *nry to one article, but it must be 
taken from the other articles •, if one be 
dearer, other*, must be cheaper— always 
Bnppi-inq no additional currency thrown 
into cireul :ii -i. Tlie same reasoning ap¬ 
plies to bn r, to spitits, to salt, in fact, to 
every thing : in vain might Government 
tax cvrrv article equally with a sim*' trt 
rilse pi ice-.—they no old remain ftaiir.i- 
aiy, there would not he money to pay a.i^ 
iiruv e in pi ice. -- -T he real cause *# 
the «moral iise in pi ices is to be fournf 
in the ii.erease in tlie quantity of eiren- 
lating nnney. This cause may be di¬ 
vided into two branches: the firsts is tlie 
increase in the quantity, which naturally 
n oilts from successful commerce. The 
second, from swelling up our currency hy 
Threadneed'o-strect, and other substitutes 
for nutallie money. With respect to the 
former cau* e, it has happened to us, In 
common with other nations that have had 
a commcicc, flourishing and highly profit¬ 
able to those engaged in it; an^jjgmnlation 
of the precious metals lias alwap^cn tlie 
consequence of prosperous trading, unless 
where they have been banished by similar 
means to tupsq which we have need to send 
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arms'out of the‘country, namely, making 
Ike currency overflow by ah excessive issue 
of paper. Our Government may have had 
powerful reasons for issuing, or causing to 
be issued bank notes, such >-> lessening the 
val«o of what they bad to pay to tho 'stock¬ 
holders; but the cause, uic'sole cause, in 
my opinion, of the general rise in pi ices, is 
to be found in the increase of the c./m ney. 
—it a respect to the late Corn Bill, l 
think it was intended to do good, and 
would, have done good. But it certainly 
appeared to be doing much evil in giving 
an improper direction to the public mind ; 
perhaps, taking all tin; circumstances at¬ 
tending it into consideration, ’tis better 
that it did not pass into a law. But if the 
people do not come to their senses, we shall, 
in a low years, become dependant upon 
other countries for a supply of food, in a 
much greater degree than we have y< t 
been ;—and it is pos-ibh- that a bad harvest 
may take place throughout tho corn coun¬ 
tries of Europe,—when each country, to 
protect itself, will prohibit exportation; 
and where then will Friend Hose find 
cheap food for tho poor l ■—•■- T here is now 
time fiat considering and discussing tho 
subject!and I should feel grateful for the 
insertion* of those few hasty remarks i:i 
your Register: want of time will not permit 
me to take any pains in dressing fchem to 
meet the public eye.—! am, Sir, your 
constant reader and admirer, T. U. 

Salford\ June 22, ISi 1. 

Gaming. 

Mr. Cobbett.— -I’cnnit me to ex¬ 
press my thanks to you for the very just - 
and striking views presented to the public 
ip your last week’s Register, on the im¬ 
moral tendency of every species of gaming; 
and tlie pernicious effects of indulging 
children in habits of plnj ing »t cards, and 
Other games of chance. The sentiments 
you hr.ve there expressed do equal honour 
to your understanding, aud your benevo¬ 
lence ; and I shall be much gratified if 
the same aide pen would jpourtray the dire¬ 
ful effects of another species of gaming, 
which receives annually the sanction of 
the British Legislature: 1 mean the State 
Lotteries. The present time is peculiarly 
favourable for such a discussion; being now 
no logger engaged in a war fof the support 
lof ©or holy religion, we may surely, dis¬ 
pense with a tax (although a voluntary 
one) which bears veTy heavily upon the 
morals, as well as on the pockets, of many 

a 
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Corn Lows.—Gdtkttig. 

of our deluded fellow-eountrymen.;—• 
Amongst our numerous moral writers, '% 
do not recollect much has heed wuUea ta 
discountenance so bancfdl a practice.-— 
There is, however one, whose', scutiment* 
very much coincide with yous&t, Me ha 
Clergyman of our Established CherubJ 
but he does not rank either witS'tkf&pi 
thotlox or the evangelical I will," with 
your permission, give you a quotation,;— 

“ If we wish to encourage the free ex* 

“ pansion of the benevolent principle La 
“ children, we ought never to put aysird 
“into their hands;—young 'people are . 
“ brought up, with the, notion that ©Wtl|, 

“ playing is a pretty ianoOent recfeatian,. 

“ They, therefore, at a very early periui&f. 
“ learn to associate the idea of gamings 
“ with many ideas of pleasure; and not, 

“ as they ought, with, sensations of shame, 

“ of pain, aud disappointment. I Iptrdly 
“ know any admonition which -a pam(| 

“ ought more awiducusly to instil into his 
“ child than this—that all gaming is ft 
“ spec ies of robbery by dcinsiop; : lat || 

“ engenders fraud, and eiuls in tiiiscryjf, 
“ even the less species of gaming, whjub, 

“ arc deemed so perfectly harmless, and «<v 
“ nicely adapted to fill up the yawning 
“ vacancies of fatuity;—even these lead 
“directly to a fatal depravation of the 
“ moral principle, by extinguishing the 
“ benevolent affections .-—1 never knew,* 

“ confirmed and habitual card-player', who- 
“• had not a callous and unfeeling heart. 

“ It is, indeed, impossible for any one long 
“ to retain the genial glow of one benevo- 
“ lent sympathy, who habitually associates, 
“like the inveterate card-player, sensa- 
“ tions of Uiumph and of pleasure, with 
“ the vexation and disappointment of 
“ others ;—even the least, and most in- 
“ noxious species of gaming, have a fatal 
“ tendency t6 imbue, with tbe taste, of 
“ pleasure, the emotions of malevolence■; 

“ and, indeed, w<; cannot long be partakers' 
“in a single amusement, into which one 
“ drop of the spirit of gaming has; in-,' 

“ fused, without iU diminishing the hottofe ' 


“ of that susceptibility of eat- 
“sensations of others, and of' uj,. t 
“ them with our own ; front' whirek 
“ patby flows, and by which behe^ 3? 
“is excited—must not then tbeh* 
“ and move criminal species c" 

“ tend, with a direct andpjWyi 
“ .fluenqc, to chill the bettty^ll 
“ heart, and to tfear the sense df|j 
“ of conduct. Uoes not life : 
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* toftUfof » the heart r and gra- 

* a«alJy, but rapidly, uotfermining all 
“ within, infallibly create die cruet and 

* designing villain t Doea be not sobu 
" (earn Id {fonder, the unwary without 
“ shame, and even to triumph in proper- 
“ turn to the misery and indigence which 
u he produce*? Hear this, to liciors and 

heroinoa of Faro, Woafd to Cod it 
“ would owe one blush on jour livid 
“ ohtacha, of one emotion of remorse In 
** your callous hearts!! ! ”■■,.«■.' I am, yours, 

&«. F. Hi 

June 22 , 1814 . 

. ...... . II - _u 

PoMTtCAL OtCU&RfiNCES..-The ac¬ 

counts from Spaiu represent matters there 
to ’be to a very unsettled State. Fudmaud, 
it ilVsaid, has issued a Decree for punishing 
those officers who served under King Jo¬ 
seph. “ By this Decree (says the Courier) 
all rsilkaiy officers down to the rank of 
vaptaios, arc banished for life, Hrith their 
it H'vce anil famuict; the wife during the 
fife'time of hg husband, but the children 
tofor 'twenty-ewe yeart of age afo not in- 

cloded.-1 gnu tydi understand how a 

Wife might think it tu> punishment to be¬ 
come a partner ia bar husband’s exile. Bat 
to inflict a penalty on a child for thb sup¬ 
posed crimp of the parent, the more espe¬ 
cially who* that child has rear lied an age 
which pafo him beyond narentolcontroul, 
a pp ears to me the hfikiC Wrtt^Micv. 
When to tins, however; -ip is ad&dytlut 
41 the same rule applies-to Such Cirptftjru. as 
arc anppjwd to have acted u/tJ$r lie 
tmtharity of their chief *? 1 no language 
is sufficient t» stigmatise the mouuity 
of such a Decree. There are many 
who mu.t have "tmd involuutaiily under 
the Front h, when Ixiug Joseph was in pos- 
feision of Madrid, nnd who only waited fur 
another order »t things, to declare ac¬ 
cordingly. Yet no exception Is mule 
fo ltbclr fivour, though they did declaie 

tiw moment an opportunity oCeicd.- 

fit the Decree do •> not stop ht re. ** Ail 
tt j ]ifnfb"T ! T { “°. from the Counsellor of 
„ fo- fofon to the Commissaries of war, 
jattsKs of the same fate (with their fiimi- 
iiri) as Military Officers bolding rank 
glove that of * Captain 5 and a’l other 


Civil Officers, who received salary under 
the Government oTKiifjg Joseph, are de¬ 
clared unworthy of boMttjg any situation 
under the Crown.” The Ttmei writer 
Says, tint this Decree “ is entitled to 
great commendation, d$ tempering jutticc 
vrith mtraj! My persuasion is, that 
no such Decree exists } for instead of dis¬ 
coloring either justice or mercy is it, I id 
not think that the most tyrannical despot 
that ever existed, even tided by id! the cold¬ 
blooded ad\ ice which this Writer is in the 
daily practice of giving to Sovereigns, 
could have foamed an edict so hostile to 
the principles of justice and mercy. 

The advocates of war am Ot$l eager to 
promote a traffic by which they h4$e been 
so greatly enri< It* d. They seize with avi¬ 
dity every circumstance which they think 
has a warlike appearance, and put it fortljl 
to the public with a degree of anxiety 
which at once discovers their motives and 
their v ic ms In the Carrier of last night 
a striking instance of this sort of feeling 
Was giten.—It appears ttfot, swing to the 
necchoHit orrangemetos not having been 
completed fat the evacuation cflggc^ of 
Mcntx by foe allied tltKVpS, IT ‘ ‘ 

is still & * WM 

and Tnowani* UWa dSptoHMpw MSS 
in cousequento, We$ converted foto a 
proof, that neither <tfthese P#*U» are 
willing to give up the place j sad the 
Couru r was at no loss to present its rea¬ 
ders with a private letter. Said to have 
been rcuivt-d from Fins, conforming' this 
fact, and suting, * that an immediate 
rupture between Austria nsi JWu* fo 
apprehendcd.”*^“Th«t these FbWer*, and 
probably Russia aim, may quafrll about 
the airangcment of the territory fallmjj 
to each in consequence of the peace ap¬ 
pears v cry probable. But this does not ap* 
pear to me the moment for tbis, be¬ 
cause the ftmd occupation of tbebeyforiri- 
loties remains to be settled atr the ensuing 
Congtcss ; and because I do not think that 
either of the Allied Sovereigns will again 
rashly involve themselves in a War, until 
they luve, in some measuto, recovered the 
sticugth which they lost in the late tedfoua 
and exhausting content. 
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